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During the Fourth Session of the Fourth Parliament of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and of 
the Kingclom*of Great Britain the Twenty-first, appointed 
to meet at Westminster, the Twenty-third Day of January, 
One Thousand Flight Hundred and Ton, in the Fiftieth 
Year of the Reign of llis Majesty King GFORGF the 
Third. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Tuesday, January 23, IS 10. 

[Tub Lords Commissioners’ Srrrxn.] 
The Fourth Session of the Fourth Pari la- 
ment of the Imifced Kingdom was this day 
opened bv Commission : the Commis- 
sioners were the archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Lord Chancellor, egrl Camden, the 
earl of Aylcsford, a ltd the. earl oS Drrl- 
ninulh. At three o’clock the Lords Com- 
missioners took I heir seats upon tin- wool- 
sack ; and the Commons pursuant to mes- 
sage, having attended, wilh their Speaker, 
at tlie bar, the Lord ^'hancellor informed 
them, thjt his Majesty iiad been phased 
to direct his Commission to certain lords, 
therein named, to open the session ; which 
Commission they should hear read, and 
afterwards his majesty's most, grreious 
Speec h. The Commission was then read by 
the clerk at the tabic, after which the 
Lord Chancellor re:*! the Speech as it 
here follows : 

"My Lords and Centiemen; His ma- 
jesty commands us to express to yon his 
deep regret that the exertions of the 
emperor of Austria against the ambition 
and violence of I ■Vance have proved una- 
vailing, and that his imperial majesty has 
been compelled to abandon the contest, 
and to conclude a disadvamageous peace. 
Although the war was undertaken hv tha» 
monarch wi'. limit encouragement on toe 
part of his M lie.ty, every «flbrt was made 
for the assisc.uKx of Austria which hi- 
majesty deemed consistent with the due 
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! support of his allies, and with the welfare 
and interest of his own dominions. — Ail 
attack upon the naval armaments and 
establishments in the Scheldt aflbrded at 
or.ee the prospect of destroying a growing 
force, which was daily becoming more 
formidable to the recuriiy of this country, 
and of diverting the exertions of Franco 
from the important objects of rein forcing 
her armies oil the. Danube, and of con- 
trending the spirit of resistance in the north 
of Cerm iny. These considerations deter- 
mined his majesty to employ his forces in 
an expedition to the Scheldt. — Allhough 
tile principal ends of this expedition have 
not been attained, his Majesty confidently 
hopes that advantages, materially ulkcting 
the se'curhy of his iVinj- slv’s dominions 
in the further prostc.nion of the war, will 
he found to restih from tin* ilcmoliii' n of 
the docks and aisenais at Flushing.-— 1 Thin 
important, object his .Majesty was » nahhd 
to accomplish, in consc (jiumce of the re- 
duction of the island of \Vs..lc;here:i by t he 
valour of his lied.*, and armies. — i i is Mu- 
jes-ty has given dirtrl’ons that such docu- 
men.s and papers should he laid before 
you as he trusts will aia rd sal isfaotory 
I'.^ornuHion upon the subject. of Mi!< expe- 
dition. — We !; »ve it in command to state 
lf> you that hi., M a jus; y h d _ nnif irmly 
unified to Sweden i;i^ Maiesiy’s decided 
wish, that hi determinin'' upon the ques- 
non of peace or war wiili France, and 
oilier continental powers, sin. should he 
guided by com- ideration:; resulting from 
her own situation and interests, while his 
B 
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Majesty therefore laments that Sweden 
should have found it necessary to purchase 
peace by considerable sacrifices, his Ma- 
jesty cannot complain that she has conclud- 
ed it without his Majesty's participation. 
It is his Majesty's earnest wish that no 
event may occur to occasion the inter- 
ruption of those relations of amity 
which it is the desire of his Majesty and 
the interests of both countries to pre- 
serve. — We have it further in command 
to communicate to you, that the efforts 
of his majesty for the protection of Por- 
tugal have been powerfully aided by 
the confidence which the prince regent 
has reposed in his Majesty, and by the co- 
operation of the local government-, aud of 
the people of # that country. The expul- 
sion of the French from Portugal, by his 
Majesty's forces under lieut.-general lord 
viscount Wellington, and the glorious 
victory obtained by him at Talavera, con- 
tributed to check the progress of the French 
arms in the Peninsula during the late 
campaign. — Ilis majesty directs us to state 
that the Spanish government, in the name, 
and by the authority' of king Ferdinand 
the seventh, has determined to assemble 
the general and extraordinary Cortes of 
the nation. His Majesty trusts that this 
measure will give fresh animation and 
vigour to the councils and the arms of 
Spain, and successfully direct the energies 
anti spirit of the Spanish people to the 
maintenance of the legitimate monarchy, 
and to the ultimate deliverance of their 
country. — The most important considera- 
tions of policy and of good faith require, 
that as long as this gn at cause can be 
maintained with a prospect of success, it 
should be supported, according to the 
nature and circumstances of the contest, 
by the strenuous and continued assistance 
cf the power and resources of his majesty’s 
dominions; and his Majesty relics on the 
aid of his Parliament in his anxious endea- 
vours to frustrate the attempts of France 
against the independence of Spain and 
Portugal, and against the happiness and 
freedom of those loyal and resolute nations. 
— His Majesty commands us to acquaint 
you, that the intercourse between hfs 
Majesty’s minister in America and th» 
government of the United States, has been 
suddenly and unexpectedly interrupted. 
Flis Majesty sincerely regrets this event ; 
he lias, however, received the strongest 
assurances from the American minister 
resident at this court, that the United 
States arc desirous of maintaining friendly 


relations between the two countries. This 
desire will be met by a corresponding dis* 
position on the part of his Majesty. 

“ Gentlemen of the House of Commons ; 
His Majesty has directed us to inform you, 
that he has ordered the Estimates for the 
current year to be laid before you : his 
Majesty lias directed them to be formed 
with all the attention to economy which 
the support of his allies and the security 
of his dominions will permit. And his 
Majesty relics upon yourceal and loyalty 
to afford him such* supplies as may be 
necessary for those essential objects. — He 
commands us to Express how deeply he 
regrets the pressure upon his subjects, 
which the protracted continuance of the 
waj* renders inevitable. 

My Lords and Gentlemen ; We are 
commanded by bis Majesty to express his 
hope that you will resume the considera- 
tion of the state of the inferior clergy, and 
adopt such further measures upon this 
interesting subject as may appear to you 
to he proper. — We have it further in com- 
mand to state to you that the accounts 
which will be laid before you, of the trade 
and revenue of the country, will be found 
highly satisfactory. — Whatever temporary 
and partial inconvenience may have re- 
sulted from the measures which were 
directed by Frsfacf against those great 
sources of our prosperity and strength, 
those measures have w holly failed of pro- 
ducing any permanent or general effect. 
— 'Idie inveterate hostility of our enemy 
continues to be directed against this coun- 
try with unabated animosity and violence. 
To guard the security of his Majesty's 
dominions, and to defeat the designs which 
are meditated against us and our Allies, 
will require the utmost efforts of vigilance, 
fortitude, and perseverance. — In every 
difficulty and danger his Majesty confi- 
dently trusts that ne^ shall derive the most 
effectual support, under the continued 
blessing of Divine Providence, from the 
wisdom of his Parliament, the valour of 
his forces, and the spirit and determination 
of his people." 

After the Commons had withdrawn, t-lic 
earl of Harrowby was introduced by the 
earls of Dari mouth and Liverpool. His 
patent of creation having been read at the 
table, his lordship took die oaths -and his 
seat; as did also the marquis of Lans- 
downc, and several other lords. The 
House adjourned during pleasure, and as- 
sembled again for business soon after five. 
The Speech was then again read to their 
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lordships by the Lord Chancellor, and 
afterwards by the clerk ; upon which, 

The Earl of Glasgow rose to move an 
Address to his Majesty; but spoke in so 
low a tone as not to be clearly audible 
below the bar. After briefly touching 
upon the leading topics in his Majesty’s 
most • gracious Speech, his lordship ob- 
served, that eventful as the present crisis 
was, and gloomy as the picture presented 
by the existing situation of Europe must 
be allowed to be, yet the means and re- 
sources of this empire were equal to the 
successful prosecution of the arduous con- 
test we had to sustain, unless marred by 
internal divisions, paraliscd by the want 
of that unanimity, at ail times so desirable, 
but in the present perilous times so indis- 
pensably necessary. Ilis lordship extolled 
the magnanimity of the emperor 8f 
Austria, and lamented the adverse fortune 
of the war, during which so much valuable 
blood and treasure had been sacrificed on 
the continent. The noble carl then took a 
brief review of the measures of his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers with regard to their fo- 
reign policy and various expeditions, and 
contended, that, whatever might have been 
the result, they were not only undeserving 
of censure, but ent itled to the thanks of 
their country. 1 Its lordship' concluded, 
by moving an AddryssP to his Majesty, 
which he read, and which was, as usual, 
an echo of the Speech. 

The* Lord Chancellor, under the influ- 
ence of indisposition, now withdrew from 
the House, and his seat on the woolsack 
was taken , pro tempore, by the Chief Justice, 
lord Ellenborough. 

Viscount Grmston, in seconding the 
address, solicited their Lordships attention 
to the few observations which presented 
themselves to his mind, when he contem- 
plated the state of this country and of Eu- 
rope in general. Whatever difference of 
opinion might exist In regard to ihe dif- 
ferent measures of government, their lord- 
ships would generally concur in the pro- 
priety of making every exertion to di- 
vert the attention of the enemy, while he 
was endeavouring to crush the power of 
Austria. That Austria hud been com- 
pelled to make a disadvantageous peace, 
was one of those disasters which we ought 
to lament in common with the other cala- 
mities of Europe. The expedition to 
Walcheren had been projected lo assist our 
allies. His Majesty had graciously been 
pleaded to say, he would cause satisfactory 
document* to be laid before the Hou*e re- 
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fating to that expedition; therefore the 
noble lord thought it was unnecessary to 
discuss the question until the documents 
appeared. Although the expedition to 
the Scheldt had not succeeded in its main 
object, considerable advantages were de- 
rived, and our own security wasstrength- 
ened, by the demolition of the arsenal 
aiul docks of Flushing. Amidst 'all the 
evils with which the hand of Providence 
had surrounded this country, it was satis- 
factory to find, that, after the enemy had 
exerted to the utmost his hatred and his 
malice against the commerce of England, 
and had shut the ports under his control 
against our trade, still he was unable to 
make any serious impression upon our 
commercial prosperity and resources. His 
lordship observed, with pleasure, that 
Spain and Portugal were yet; able t.0 hold 
out against the common enemy. Notwith- 
standing the calamities which those coun- 
tries had laboured under, the spirit which 
had so gloriously animat* d them remained 
unbroken. France might gain battles, 
but the force of the conqueror could never 
subjugate them, while their sole occupation 
was arms, and their principles attachment 
to a legitimate sovereign. — On she subject 
of America, it was his lordship’s wish that 
the government of that country might 
prove, as amicable in its disposition, as the 
British government. With repect to our 
trade, every effort bad been made by the 
enemy to effect its destruction. Buonaparte 
had done all that his power could contrive, 
but he had found that British commerce, 
like British valour, would make a firm 
stand. We had lately witnessed a scene 
of joy and exultation which could not be 
equalled in the annals of the world. Could 
the Ruler of the French nation have re- 
ceived such gratification as the Jubilee 
attorded our venerable sovereign and his 
subjects? Providence had p:aced us above 
the malice of our enemies, and he hoped 
no man in the country would be so mad as 
to neglet t the means with which we had 
been blessed for our defence. His lord- 
ship concluded by repeating, that if we 
wore true to ourselves, we might defy the 
ttorid. 

The Earl of St. Vincent then rose and 
said : My lords, when I addressed a feu; 
observations at the commencement of the 
last session of parliament to your lordships, 
1 thought my a*je and infirmities would 
preclude me lr*»i« ever again presenting 
myself to your consideration. But, my 
lords, such have been the untoward anil 
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calamitous events which have occurred 
since that period, that I am once more 
induced, if my strength will admit, to 
trouble your lordships with a few of my 
sentiments on the present occasion. In- 
deed, we have wonderful-extraordinary 
men in these days, who have ingenuity 
enough to blazon, with the finest colours, 
to sound with the trumpet and the drum; 
in fact, to varnish over the greatest cala- 
mities of the country, and endeavour to 
prove that our greatest misfortunes ought 
to be considered as our greatest blessings. 
Such was their course of proceeding after 
the disastrous convention of Cintra. And 
anc! now in his Majesty's Speech they 
have converted another disaster into a 
new triumph. They talk of the glorious 
victory *of 'iulavcm, n victory which led 
to no advantage, and had afl the conse- 
quences of defeat. The enemy took pri- 
soners, the sick and the wounded, and 
our own troops were finally obliged pre- 
cipitately to retreat. 1 do not mean to 
condemn the conduct of the officers em- 
ployed either in Spain or Walchercn ; 1 
believe they did their duty. There is no 
Occasion to wonder at the awful events 
which have occurred they are caused by 
the weakness, infatuation and stupidity 
of ministers. I will maintain, my lords, 
that we owe all our disasters and disgrace 
to the ignorance and incapacity of his 
Majesty's present adminisirai ion. But 
what could the. nation expert from men 
who came into oilier under the mask of 
vile hypocrisy, and have maintained their 
places by imposture and delusion ? Look 
at. the whole of lie ir conduct. The first 
instance of die pernicious influence of their 
principles was their treatment of a country 
at peace with os; in a stale of profound 
peace they attacked her unprepared and 
brought her into a state of inveterate and 
open hostility. This was a foul act; and 
the day may come when repentance will 
be too lute. Their next achievement was 
to send one of the ablest men who ever 
commanded an army into the centre uf 
Spain, unprovided with every requisite 
for such a dangerous march. If sir John 
Moore, had not acted according to his ovvn 
judgment in the perilous situation m which 
he had been wantonly exposed, every 
man of that anny had been lost to the 
country. By his transcendent judgment, 
however, that army made one of the ablest 
retreats recorded in the page of history ; 
and, while he saved the remnant of his 
valiant troops, his own life was sacrificed 
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in the cause of his country. And what 
tribute had his Majesty's ministers paid 
to his valued memory, what reward con- 
ferred for such eminent services? Why 
my lords, even in this place, insidious 
aspersions were cast upon his character. 
People were employed in all parts of the 
town to calumniate his conduct. Blit, in 
spite of all the runners and dependents of 
administration, the character of that gene- 
ral will always be revered as one of the 
ablest men this country ever saw. After 
this abortive enterprise, another, equally 
foolish, equally unsuccesful, and no less 
ruinous, was curbed into execution ; ano- 
ther general was sent with troops into the 
heart of the peninsula, under similar cir- 
cumstances; and the glorious victory al- 
luded to was purchased with the useless 
expenditure of our best, blood and treasure. 
But what shall I say, my lords, when I 
come to mention the expedition to Wal- 
chercn. Why, I think it almost useless 
to say one word on the subject. It was 
ill advised ; ill planned ; even partial suc- 
cess in it was doubtful; and the ultimate 
object of it impracticable. It is high time 
that, parliament should adopt strong mea- 
sures, or else the voice of the country 
will resound like thunder in their ears. 
Any body may be a minister in these days. 
Ministers may flow from any corrupted 
source; they pop in, and they pop out. 
like the man and woman in a peasant's 
barometer; they rise up like tadpoles; 
they may be compared to wasps, to hor- 
nets, to locusts ; they send forth their 
pestilential breath over the whole country, 
and nip and destroy every fair flower m 
the land. The conduct of his majesty ’s 
government has led to the most frightful 
disasters, which are no were exceeded in 
the annuls of history* The country is in 
that sidle w hich makes peace inevitable; 
it will be compelled to make peace, how- 
evci disadvantageous, because it will be 
unable to maintain a war, so shamefully 
misconducted and so disasterous in its 
consequences. — The noble earl, after 
shewing the injuries w hich must eventually 
befal the shipping interest, in case of a 
peace, when almost every ship in the 
river would have a broom fixed on the top 
of the mast, concluded by submitting a 
question to the First. Lord of the Admiralty, 
whether it was in contemplation to make a 
dock for the future reception of our ships 
at Northflect, which he recommended as 
a judicious measure? 

Lord Mulgravc doubted how far it was re- 
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gular to answer a question asked under the 
circumstances of a pending discussion upon 
another subject, but had no objection to 
state that the object alluded to had not 
escaped the attention of the board of 
Admiralty; whether the plan would be 
carried into execution he could not at 
preserft with any certainty say, as a variety 
of considerations appertaining to the sub- 
ject must, necessarily come under previous 
consideration and discussion. 

The Earl of Aberdeen said a few words 
expressive of his intention to call the 
attention of the House at some future pe- 
riod to certain parts of the Reports of the 
Board of Naval Revision. 

Lord (>miviUe rose and said : I\Iy lords, 

J readily gave wav to the noble earl (£t. 
Vincent); for who could be better entitled) 
to the attention of your lordships than one 
who has so largely contributed to the 
glory, and participated in the splendid 
triumphs of the. country. My lords, 1 
would readily also have given way to any 
noble lord younger and more active than 
mysell, who would have taken upon him 
theta^k of pointing out the distressing and 
perilous state of the country, the errors of 
those, to whom the lamentable situation ol 
our a 1 fairs is to be attributed, and those 
remedies which can alone be effectual for 
the evils by which we* are now so sorely 
oppressed. I am, however, anxious to 
address^ your lordships thus early, for the 
purpose of moving such an amendment as 
1 conceive necessary at the present crisis, 
that 1 may anticipate any casual and irre- 
levant observation, by which the discus- 
sion of this night might have been drawn 
out of that course which 1 think ought to 
be adhered to, upon the present occasion. 
We are now imperiously called upon to 
do our fluty, and to institute those in- 
quiries which the misconduct of ministers 
have rendered absolutely necessary — a 
misconduct, from which a series of unex- 
ampled disasters and calamities have re- 
sulted to the country. My lords, my 
heart is full, and 1 must give vent to my 
feelings. The day must come when mi- 
nisters will have to render an account to 
parliament of the treasure which they 
have Wasted, and the lives which they 
have sacrificed in useless and iniprofi-able 
expeditions. We owe it to the count iy, 
that tlie king's ministers should be called 
upon to render that account, am! we shall 
fail in the discharge of our duty to the 
country, if we do not insist upon it. Tne 
day will come, when the mere fact of an 
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overflowing treasury, alluded to in the 
speech of the king's commissioners, will be 
utterly insuflicient to satisfy this House, or 
the people of these realms ; when we must 
inquire, not merely as to the fact, but as 
to the foundation of it, and the conse- 
quences which result from it. The day 
will come when the conduct of ministers, 
respecting America, must come under dis- 
cussion, and be brought to the test of in- 
quiry ; when it must become a subject for 
deep and serious investigation, whether in 
a country that yet boasts of freedom; 
whether in a house of parliament that yet 
keeps up the forms of discussion ; whether 
it is to be endured that garbled, mutilated, 
and misrepresented documents are to be 
laid before parliament, not pierely con- 
cealing vihat^ it was not thought lit to 
communicate, but actually, upon the face 
of those garbled and mutilated documents, 
giving an interpretation directly opposite 
to the sense of them in their entire and 
original state. In the same manner, with 
respect to our expeditions, it is due to 
the memory of those who have fallen in 
the service of their country ; it is due to 
the memory of those who have bravely 
but ingloriously fallen a sacrifice to the 
ignorance, the incapacity, and the miscon- 
duct of ministers; it is due to a deluded 
and a suffering people, who demand it at 
our hands, that we should institute a ri- 
gorous and an effectual inquiry into the 
conduct of those ministers to whom these 
disasters are to be attributed. Yet in 
spite of the disgraceful and calamitous 
expedition to Walcheren, where the trea- 
sure of l In- country was so lavishly wasted, 
and tin; lives of its gallant defenders so 
uselessly sacrificed, did his Majesty's mi- 
nisters advise his Majesty to tell the city 
of London that he did not think it neces- 
sary to institute an inquiry; however, we 
find in the Speech of the king’s commis- 
sioners, that ministers, from a ‘-.ense of 
their guilty situation, from a consciousness 
of their own glaring misconduct, and from 
a fear of the consequences of that miscon- 
duct, have condescended to tell us, that 
they will lay before parliament, certain 
documents and papers relative to t his sub- 
ject. But let us not be deluded by this 
slu-w of a readiness for inquiry; the 
Speech merely says, such pliers and docu- 
mcrus as shall he deemed satisfactory by 
ministers themselves. It becomes us, my 
Jords, to adopt a course of proceeding 
adequate to the exigency of the case and 
the difficulty of the times. The Address 
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moved by the noble earl does not contain 
any pledge to the country of an intention 
on the part of your lordships, to institute 
inquiry; it does not even declare the ne- 
cessity of having all the papers ami docu- 
ments laid before us, relative to this disas- 
trous expedition; but merely consists of a 
complimentary expression of thanks, that 
certain papers are intended to be pro- 
duced. My lords, w e shall not this night 
do our duty, if we do not give a decided 
pledge to the country. that a rigorous and 
effectual inquiry shall be instituted, and 
the explicit declaration of this pledge is 
the object of the Amendment which it is 
my intention to move. I do not mean to 
condemn the conduct of the officers em- 
ployed by ministers in their ill-planned 
expeditions ; c I am disposed to believe that 
the officers have done their duty, and that 
all the disastrous results are to be attri- 
buted to the want of information, the cri- 
minal improvidence, and the ill-digested 
plans of his Majesty’s ministers. Let not 
our attention be drawn off' from the mis- 
conduct of ministers by any unwarrantable 
attempt of theirs to throw blame from 
themselves upon the officers employed. 
Your lordships must all remember the 
manner in w hich the blame of our former 
failure in Spain was attempted to be thrown 
upon that gallant officer, sir John Moore. 
It was insinuated on that occasion, that he 
had an unlimited discretion, and therefore 
that whatever occurred must be attributed 
to the measures which he chose to adopt. 
But, my lords, how did the real state of the 
case turn out? It wa6 discovered in the 
sequel that, so far from having an unlimited 
discretion, sir John Moore was fettered in 
the first instance by the plan of the Secre- 
tary of State ; that that plan was essentially 
contrary to the dictates of his own better 
judgment ; that he was sent to the north 
of Spain when in liis own judgment he 
ought to have been sent to the south ; and 
that when there he was to receive direc- 
tions from a diplomat ic character of whom 
I wish to say nothing now; but by these 
directions and instructions sir John Moore 
was completely fettered, and so far from 
having an unlimited discretion, he wbs 
prevented from exercising his disc retion 
or his judgment under those very difficult 
circumstances wdiere they might have been 
eminently useful. The work published 
by a near relation of that excellent officer, 
proves clearly and demonstrably t he man- 
ner in which he was treated by ministers. 
Yet these very ministers are they, who 


attempted to throw' all that blame upon 
sir John Moore, which, upon the fullest 
investigation, was found entirely to rest 
with themselves. Your lordships ought 
not, therefore, to countenance any public 
outcry against the officers employed in 
those expeditions, of the disastrous results 
of which, loud and general complaints 
are so justly made ; but to point public 
indignation where alone it ought to rest, 
upon the heads of those ministers who 
sent out expeditions, cather to achieve 
objects impracticable in themselves, or 
without the me ans of achieving any ob- 
ject useful or hcfcmurable to the country. 
If any circumstance should arise out of 
the inquiry during its progress tending to 
impeach the conduct of any officer em- 
ployed, that will be a subject for future 
investigation; but there are circumstances 
affecting the conduct of ministers, which 
are matters of publicity and notoriety, and 
which no inquiry can rentier plainer or 
clearer than they are at present. It is a 
notorious fact, a fact known to every one, 
to the whole country, and to all Europe, 
not that our expeditions have partially 
succeeded; but, that, the expeditions in 
the prosecution of which so much of the 
treasure of the country and so many valu- 
able lives have been sacrificed, have uni- 
formly failed, tha^ they present nothing 
but an unbroken series of disgraceful, 
irremediable, and irretrievable failures. 
Who, then, can doubt the necessity, the 
absolute, the imperious, the indisponsible 
necessity of inquiry, when nothing but 
disgraceful and irretrievable failures have 
marked ihc conduct of ministers, and re- 
sulted from their ill advised and ill-digest- 
ed plans; when nothing in the melancholy 
retrospect presents itself to our view', but 
national disgrace arising from their mis- 
conduct; an absurd and lamentable waste 
of the public treasure entrusted to them; 
and an us less and ftiost melancholy sacri- 
fice of the lives of our gallant countrymen ? 
— Even admitting to them, contrary to all 
experience, and in defiance of all the pre- 
sages for the future, which could he drawn 
from the experience of the past, that the 
system of sending out expeditions under 
the present circumstances of the country 
and in the actual state of the war, wa« 
right, still will their misconduct only 
appear the more glaring, in so grossly 
misapplying the resources of the country, 
and wasting its efforts in fruitless attempts, 
where success was either impossible, or if 
attained could not have altered the fate of 
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the campaign. We were told, my lords, 
last session, of the vast successes which 
were to flow from our efforts ; of the im- 
pression w r e were to make upon the conti- 
nent ; nay, my lords, one noble lord went 
so far as to talk with an air of confidence 
of the deliverance of Europe. And how 
has Europe been delivered ? By a series 
of unparalleled disasters, by expeditions 
which, in their conduct and results have 
exhausted our means without making any 
impression upon the enemy, and which 
have rendered us the derision of the whole 
continent. And yet, rny lords, in the 
speech of the king's commissioners, minis- 
ters have the confidence, the unblushing 
confidence, to tell us of a victor)- gained 
to the country. Are we then arrived at 
that melancholy situation of our affairs, 
in which guilded disasters are to be called 1 
splendid victories, and the cypress that 
droops over the tombs of our gallant defen- 
ders, whose lives have been uselessly sacri- 
ficed, to be denominated blooming laurels ? 
The noble lord who seconded the Address 
spoke of a system of policy, in opposition 
to which the Address gives a pledge of the 
continuance of the war, upon the system of 
continental assistance adopted by the pre- 
sent ministers. My Lords, 1 have often 
repeated, and must now repeat again, 
that the true policy of t^iis country, under 
its present circumstances, is the principle 
of husbanding our resources, and acting 
upon a System of home defence. In the 
early period of the last war, the system of 
policy which then appeared to be the best, 
was essentially different. It w'as undoubt- 
edly then of importance, to endeavour to 
raise up a determined spirit in Europe 
capable of meeting and counteracting the 
power of France. After, however, 
France had defeated and broken the con- 
federacy against her, the scene of con- 
tinental co-operation closed, and our force 
became no longer available to any useful 
purpose upon the continent. The same 
causes operated in the present war ; and 
the late ministers, acting upon the system 
of policy w hich they thought the most ad- 
viseable, determined to concentrate all the 
means and resources of the country for 
the purpose of placing her in a position, in 
which we might say to France, " our 
situation is such, that we are completely 
defended against any domestic insult, 
whilst our naval superiority will < flee tn ally 
defeat the execution of your designs 
against our external interests/' For this 
purpose apian was devised, adapted to our 


financial system, under operation of 
which we might have gone on to the end 
of time, still preserving our commanding 
attitude, and ever and invariably main- 
taining our ample means of defence. His 
Majesty's present ministers came into 
office, and then, my Lords, the sysetm waa 
immediately changed. We were then 
told, in high sounding periods, in the 
true spirit of an imbecile confidence, of 
the disgrace sustained in the character of 
the country by not assisting our allied, 
and that the conduct of the preceding 
administration should only be looked to 
as a beacon and a land-mark to avoid the 
same course. Magnificent preparation! 
w'ere immediately made for expeditions 
upon a great scale. Ministers had the un- 
limited disposal of the treasure of the 
country, and, I lament to say, the unlimit- 
ed disposal of the lives of its brave de- 
fenders. llow they have wasted the one, 
and sacrificed the other, is too painfully ap- 
parent. They had, at the time of the com- 
mencement of the last campaign between 
France and Austria, a disposable force of 
100,000 men ; but, great as this force was, 
it was impossible they could, by its em- 
ployment upon the continent, have alter- 
ed the fate of the war, although I do not 
mean to dispute that they might have 
altered the fate of the campaign. — But I 
will concede to them for the moment, for 
the sake of argument, what I absolutely 
deny upon principle, and in point of fact, 
namely, that it was desirable to adopt a 
system of continental co-operation, and 
endeavour to make a powerful diversion 
in favour of Austria. It surely, my Lords, 
is apparent, that if a diversion is to be 
made at all, it ought to be made early, 
with a sufficient force ; and, lastly, it 
ought to bear upon the scene and pressure 
of the war. Mow, my lords, in the late 
campaign with Austria, there was one, if 
not tw o opportunities of making a diver- 
sion of this nature. With our maritime 
superiority, and the means which were at 
that time open to us, we might have land- 
ed a large force at Trieste, or in itsr\pigh- 
bourhood, which would have borne upon 
the great pressure of the w>ar, and proved 
a powerful diversion. Austria was making 
a gallant struggle, and the army, bjr 
which she was finally overwhelmed, 
owed its success, in a great measure, to 
the reinforcements it derived from the 
French troops in the very neighbourhood 
of Trieste. How, then, would a diversion 
directed to that quarter have operated } 
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Our army woAl have kept in check the 
troops under Marmont and Macdonald, 
and would have effectually prevented 
them from marching to join the main 
French army on the Danube. 1 do not 
believe that this would ultimately have 
changed the fate of the war, but it would, 
very probably, have altered the fate of the 
campaign. I am aware, that it may be 
objected that an enormous expence would 
have been incurred ; that a large number 
of transports must have been employed ; 
and that there would have been a great 
difficulty in transporting a large army to 
that distance. There was, however my 
lords, another mode of making a powerful 
diversion ; the North of Germany was 
open to us : how did bis Majesty’s ministers 
encourage the risings in the North of 
Germany ? What hopes did»tluf> not hold 
out to the brave inhabitants of those pro- 
vinces, and how cruelly did they disappoint 
those hopes, abandoning to destruction 
those brave men, even in the territories 
ofonrown sovereign, whom they had de- 
luded with false hopes and delusive pro- 
mises. A force lauded in the North of 
Germany would have found ready to co- 
operate with them, not an aimed peasan- 
try. not an undisciplined rabble, hut dis- 
ciplined troops, disbanded soldiers ; men 
who had been trained to the u>e of arms, 
and in habits of discipline and subordina- 
tion. To nn-et such a force the National 
Guards of Paris could not have been sent, 
nor the armed Marecliausset* of the Fron- 
tiers, but regular troops must have been 
detached from Saxony and Bavaria, and a 
powerful diversion would thus have been 
made ; not that 1 believe, my lords, that the 
fate of the war would even thus ultimately 
have been changed, although the event o< 
the campaign very probably might. 
This, my lords, is what they m ght have 
done, and now comes “ like a lean and 
blasted ear” what they have done. — Of 
the disposable force which they had oi 
100,000 men. about 15 or lb,6')0 were 
stationed m Sicily; for what purpose they 
were kept theie. maybe the subject of 
a future enquiry, but is foreign to the pre- 
sent discussion. The remainder w« re di- 
vided into two armies, 1 will say for the 
sake of round numbers of 10,000 each, 
though 1 believe neither the troops sent to 
Eonugal, nor those sent to W.d her n 
amounted to that number, yet they did not 
fall far short of it. With respe/t to the 
force sent to Spain, ministers seemed re- 
solutely determined not to profit by expe- 


rience ; precisely the same errors and the 
same faults were committed as in the ex- 
pedition sent there under sir John Moore. 
The want of concert with the Spanish 
government, which was so decidedly 
proved iVi the expedition under sir John 
Moore, was equally apparent in that under 
lord Wellington. We find in the # latter 
precisely the same want of co-operation 
and concert which so decidedly marked 
every stage of the former. Another 
instance of similitude of error is still more 
glaring. One would scarcely believe it 
possible, that any set of men would send 
out an expedition without money to pay 
the troops, and yet we find hy die public 
dispatches of sir David Baird, that this 
was the case with respect to tin-expedition 
under sir John Moore. So great and ma- 
nifest an inconvenience would not, one 
would suppose, have been repeated, hut., as 
if determined to persevire in every species 
of error, both the expedition to the 
Peninsula under lord We.lington, and the 
expediton to Walchorcn under lord Chat- 
ham, were deficient in this most essential 
article of mditary supply. We find, my 
lords, precisely (he same errors with 
respect to the expectation of an effectual 
co-operation (’r un the armed peasantry 
of Spain. The dbpaidms of sir John 
Moore point out how cruelly he was dis- 
appointed in the E xpectation held out to 
him, of receiving an active and efficient 
assistance from tic* Spa nidi forces. Pre- 
cisely the same emus formed a part of 
i he p»an of the- expedition under lord Wel- 
lington, whose dispatches inform us that 
this S an; h officer had abandoned a post 
ivh.ch lie was expected to defend, and that 
another Spanish office**, instead of remain- 
ing in a position whcic he was expected 
io make an effectual stand, had suddenly* 
abandoned it, and was precipitately fol- 
lowing orr army. Nothing can more 
deary shew the perseverance in error of 
his Majesty ‘s ministers, expecting in the 
fir-1 instance a co-opera ion from an armed 
peasantry’, w hich i! was idle and absurd to 
expect from men who had not yet learnt 
t ile necessary' babes of discipline and sub- 
ordination, an I af:er the fallacy of this 
expectation had been proved, persevering 
in the same error, and persisting in expect- 
ing an effect ve ussist'-.ncp, and making 
that a part, of the plan of ; second expedi- 
tion to the P* nin-mbi although the ab ur- 
(1 if v of ii vva ; rnaiidcsr i ven o. fore its fal- 
lacy W T as proved, and dthough ail idea of 
that species of co-operation had been dis- 
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tinctly shewn by experience to be nuga- 
tory and absurd. Th’u was the miserable 
delusion to which sir John Moore was 
sacrificed. These were the hopes which 
were held out to him ; but whiefy, to the 
moment of his expiring in the arms of vic- 
tory, never were realised. Yet the Irsson 
taughwby that fatal catastrophe was lost 
upon ministers. Ministers ought to have 
known that history is pregnant with proof, 
that an armed population cannot be con- 
sidered as a disciplined army : that it is 
not enough that men should be attached 
to the cause they are to defend, hut 
disciplined, steady, and obedient to com- 
mand, having skilful officers ; able to exe- 
cute the commands they receive, and 
capable of judging what commands to 
give, and at the same time fit to be trusted. 
Why send out expeditions to mejt the* 
same failures and sutler the same losses, 
leaving no monuments to their country 
but those which arc calculated to excite a 
just indignation ? — a deep and unavailing 
regret ? Wo are told, my lords, in the 
Speech of the King’s Commissioners, that 
the expedition to Walcheren was under- 
taken with the view of making a diversion 
in favour of Austria. The absurdity of 
attempting to make a diversion inWalche-* 
mi instead of the North of Germany, 
where the great pressure qf the war exist- 
ed, is too manifest to adfnit of a doubt or 
require an argument. An immense ex- 
pcncc utfis incurred, no less than 88 ships 
of the line were employed, more than 
100 frigates, and an immense number of 
transports. It was known to ministers, in 
September ISOS, that, a war was likely to 
take place between Austria and France ; 
yet this immense armament to the 
Scheldt, which was lo operate the so much- 
boasted diversion in favour of Austria, did 
not sail till the latter end of July. Before 
it sailed the Armistice was signed which 
led to the fatal Treaty 4 hat prostrated the 
Austrian monarchy ; not only this event 
had taken place, but intelligence of the 
signature of that Armistice, had actually ar- 
rived in this country. And thus, when 
all prospect of operating a diversion in 
favour of Austria had failed, the Expedi- 
tion sailed frum our shores, and the de- 
struction of a few ships, and the plunder of 
the docks of the enemy, were to be sub- 
stituted for the object so much boasted of 
—that of making a diversion in favour of 
Austria. Your ally, vanquished and sub- 
dued, had accepted the law from the con- 
queror, and then your tardy army left 
vol. xv. 


your shores. Can this nerd a comment > 
Is it possible, knowing these facts, to re fer 
to future inquiry the merits of his Ma- 
jesty's ministers ? Why, it would he a 
mockery of all justice ; you would insult 
your country, you would degrade your- 
selves. Shall 1 be told that it w as a great, 
armament ; that it was delayed by neces- 
sity ; that, i ike every naval force, it de- 
pended on the winds, and the transports 
being in readiness ? Why all this is not 
new to you- If you want to land 40,000 
men in the neighbourhood of the Scheldt, 
it is necessary to have transports to con- 
vey them ; but if, by events which you 
could not controul, it was impossible to 
send this armament sooner, why send it 
at all ? The Expedition sailed for this 
reason only — because his Majfcsty's-minis- 
ters were afraid to avow, that, after all the 
expencc which had been incurred, it had 
not actually sailed till its object was defeat- 
ed, and success was impossible. It was 
once said by the Dr y of Algiers, when an 
English fleet threatened to bombard the 
town, that if they would give him half- 
the cost of the bombs he would burn the 
town himself; and Buonaparte might have 
said, that if we would give him half the 
sum which our expedition had cost, he 
would give the ships we washed to destroy. 
But, my lords, besides incurring an im- 
mense expencc to achieve an object, of 
comparatively trifling value, a still more 
serious objection exists to this expedition. 
We have been charged upon the continent 
with sacrificing the interests of our allies 
to expeditions, the only objects of which 
were to burn a few ships, and destroy 
docks, with the mere view of some little 
interest of our own. Till the hour of the 
Copenhagen expedition, nothing had oc- 
curred in our conduct to give currency to 
this falsehood ; now, however, a still 
greater and more just currency must be 
given to it from the nature and achieve- 
ments of this expedition to Walcheren, 
which terminated in the mighty exploit of 
blowing up t lie basin and the docks of 
Flushing. The plan of this expedition 
displayed all those errors, that egregious 
w ant of information, and that extreme in- 
capacity which have marked all the expe- 
ditions of his Majesty's ministers. At the 
first point of attack, where, according to 
the information of ministers, only 2,000 
men were stationed, 14,000 were found ; 
and the second point of attack, winch, 
according to the same information, w r a; 
sta.'cd to be completely open and accessi- 
■ O 
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ble, was found to bs strongly fortified, 
beyond the reach of our attack, secure 
from hostile approach, and inaccessible 
\o our force. I am disposed to believe 
that tiie officers employed in this expedi- 
tion leave tally discharged their duty. The 
reason for the appointment of the noble 
h nl who commanded that expedition I 
sd.ali not now inquire. It was undoubt- 
edly most unfortunate for him, the first 
rime he held a command, to be placed 
at the bead of an expedition which was 
attended bv nothing but difficulty and dis- 
appointment. I am disposed to believe, 
however, that in that situation he did all 
that could be reasonably expected or 
was possible to accompli h. The error 
was in the plan, and the want, of all 
i > resight or information on the part of his 
Majesty’s ministers. The p^rt the. noble 
lord I have alluded to took in it as a mi- 
nister is another cjueri'on, but a.; a 
commander I believe lie did as much 
as the difficulties of his .iiuaiion would 
allow. The failure of the expedition, 
therefore, is to be attributed to the mini.;- 
t fy-i whose ill -judged plan and whose gross 
vvan^ of information fnm a prominent 
part ‘of their errors and misconduct. — 
You have seen, my lords, that these vlif- 
lerent disastrous expeditions have been 
attended with a dreadful waste of !«?•■; 
that they we re collected and dLpaicl.i :i 
at an humeri: e c x pence ; that the re- 
sources of the country, and the lives of 
its armies, were squandered upon vain 
and impracticable objects, under circum- 
stances naturally to Ire foreseen, and 
which outfit consequently to have been 
guarded against. 1 km w there may be 
cases in which it may be necessary to 
expose your armies not may to the dan- 
gers of battle, but also to those of disease. 
Deeply to he regretted as such cases are 
undoubtedly ; yet they may certainly 
exist. Why our armies were exposed in 
unhealthy situations in Spain — whether 
it was necessary they should be so expo- 
s'd ; will be matter for futura inquiry. 
IIow lias that happened as to Walcheren? 
the place, the situation, nay, the season 
of the year were chor.cn by his majesty's 
ministers. There is a season of the year 
when the air of that place is tnort pesti- 
lential and dangerous; yet to that place, 
and at that time, say his majesty's mi- 
nisters, <* we will send the flower of the 
British army. We will not send it at a 
time when its operations may be advan- 
tageous, but we will send it when, from 
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every information, it will be destroyed, 
more by disease than by the sword/' 
What, my Lords, would Austria have 
said, for whom this expedition was, it 
seems, intended as a diversion? What would 
Austria lfave said had she been consulted 
on this subject ? She would have said, “ If 
you do send an expedition to that jdace 
at all, send them there when Trance shall 
be engaged in active war against me, and 
do not wait till t be contest is decided; 
send them thither, too, at a season when 
the climate is not # so pestilential as it oc- 
casionally is. To that pestilential cli- 
mate if you \vill # send your troops, let it 
not be when common information tells you 
they must waste away by sickness, w ith- 
out accomplishing any valuable object/' 
Have ministers then been ignorant, have 
^iey not read of the nature of the climate 
of WaMieren, in that book to which one 
would think they would naturally resort 
under their circumstances — 1 mean sir 
John Pringle's work upon the Diseases of 
the Army ? Have they not examined that 
work, where they would find the pesti- 
lential effects of the climate of that un- 
healthy island described, and proved by 
our own dearly-bought experience? Nay, 
so notorious have been. the effects of that 
climate, that the Swiss Cantons, when they 
furnished mercenary troops as auxiliaries 
to the Dutch, Vigught it necessary to 
stipulate expressly that t hey should not be 
sent to Walohercn during the noxious 
season, it being well known that if they 
were sent there they must inevitably pe- 
rish. This then, my lords, is not a case 
of unforeseen calamity. Ministers knew, 
or ought to iuive known, all these things 
before they sent an army into Walcheren; 
and they are. of consequence most deeply 
responsible for the lives of those brave 
men, who perished there, without the 
chance of being able to confer any benefit 
upon their country, which might aflord 
her some consolation under a loss so af- 
flicting.. — Great then, my lords, as were 
the deficiencies in the formation and exe- 
cution of the plan of this expedition, it is 
marked by this further essential defect, 
that it was directed to an object, in which 
its exertions could be of no avail. Our. 
armies bad hardly been there a month, 
when the object appeared dearly imprac- 
ticable to all, but to his Majesty's minis- 
ters. And the commander in chief even, 
though too late in coming to that resolution, 
determined to return. On the 27th of 
August, we were told by him, who had 
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advised the expedition, and who had been 
appointed to command it, that the object 
was not to be accomplished. If the 
exertions of the troops must have been con- 
fined to the blowing up of basing, and the 
destruction of docks, could not these 
things he accomplished without detaining 
the troops in the island? But after it was 
obvious, that the object of the expedition 
was not to be accomplished, the troops 
were suffered to remain in the island, for 
two or three mpnths, a prej r to the dis- 
eases of that pestilential climate ! To 
whom fhen, rny lords, are to be imputed 
the deaths that took place in consequence ? 
To whom is to be imputed this wanton 
waste of the valuable lives of our brave 
defenders? What excuse can these mi- 
nisters offer to the parents, the retatiofls, 
the friends, of those brave men, who wcr& 
suffered to perish thus uselessly and thus 
ingloriously ? What excuse, my lords, 
can they oiler to their country, for this 
most, afflicting loss, which they who do 
not most bitterly lament, must be totally 
incapable of any generous or patriotic 
feeling? While letters were passing and 
repassing on this subject (when the mi- 
nisters were attending to other things of 
comparatively trifling importance), hun- 
dreds of British soldiers were perishing, 
for no object \vhatever. # What man is 
there, who under su«h circumstances, 
would not say, “ If I have been so unfor- 
tunate s to send you to such a place, for 
a purpose which cannot be accomplished, 
at least 1 shall not suffer you to remain 
there, after it is determined that your 
remaining there can be of no use; this 
atonement, at least, I shall make to you 
and to my country ?” Such, my lords, 

1 should have thought, would have been 
the feelings of ministers. What they 
actually were I know not. — With such a 
case then already established, my lords, 
do you mean to wait |or enquiry, before 
you pronounce upon that which is now 
evident? Will garbled papers be a com- 
pensation for all this mass of calamity 
and disgrace, to an injured and outraged 
country ? Will they be a compensation 
to yourselves; or will such conduct be 
consistent with your own dignity and 
duty t Separate yourselves, my lords, 

I beseech you, in this awful and perilous 
crisis of your fate, from this misconduct 
of ministers ; — declare your severe repro- 
bation of the conduct of ministers on that 
point, which is already completely before 
you, and which from its very nature 


can admit of no defence. You will find 
them, my lords, 1 have no doubt, at- 
tempting as they have done on funner oc- 
casions, to shift the blame from themselves 
to the officers commanding this expedition. 
But they will not stop there. As in the 
case of Sir John Moore's expedition, they 
will involve your lordships in the same 
charge. You, who after the experience 
you had of their " mode of proceeding in 
the expedition under general Moore, en- 
couraged them to go on in the same 
course. And how can you, my lords, 
entirely exculpate yourselves? llow can 
you, wJiosaw what Ird taken place before 
in Spain and Portugal without expressing 
your disapprobation, excuse yourselves 
from a share in the disasters which have 
since happened in the same Countries? In 
the constitution of this country, obligation 
does not, in these cases, rest solely with 
ministers. — You, too, my lords, have a duly 
to perform, which if you do not perform, 
you are justly chargeable with your share 
in the public calamities. In another view 
it is ol the last importance that your lord- 
ships should diligently attend to those, duties 
which are incumbent upon the parliament; 
for, unless you do, how can you possibly 
blame others for the neglect of theirs ? 
Now, my lords, wc must look to the 
virtues of parliament. These are not times 
for votes of confidence and implicit reliance 
upon ministers. Parliament must, now 
exert itself in this most imminent crisis of 
the fate of our country. You cannot 
be ignorant, my lords, of the situation, 
the tremendous situation in which your 
country is placed. Its dangers are no 
longer to be enhanced by eloquence or ag- 
gravated by description. No description 
can come up to the feelings of those who 
are at all capable of judging upon the 
subject. If you cannot look to parl iament 
for its deliverance, where can you look ? 
Can you look for its deliverance to the 
government? See it, my lords, broken, 
distracted, incompetent, incapable of e xert- 

f ’ jg any energy or of inspiring any con- 
dcnce. — It is not from the government, 
then, that our deliverance is to be expected. 
It must, my lords, be found, if it is to be 
folmd at all, in your own energy and in 
your own patriotism. On these grounds 
I shall move an Amendment to thisAddress, 
not, indeed, such as conics up to my own 
feelings on the subject, but one which I 
trust will be satisfactory to the public, and 
afiord those who may see reason to think 
their former confidence ill placed, an 
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opportunity of evincing their determi na- 
tion to give that confidence no longer. 
To the first paragraph uf the Address, 
expressive of the regret which is felt at 
the fate of Austria, I certainly do not mean 
to object. Ou that point we must all be 
unanimous. 1 therefore move, that after 
the word M That” in the second paragraph, 
the following Amendment be introduced, 
expressing our sentiments to his Majesty 
in such terms as the nature of the case 
imperiously demands. — u That we have 
seen, with the utmost sorrow and indig- 
nation, the accumulated failures ami dis- 
asters of the last campaign, the unavail- 
ing waste of our national resources, and 
the loss of so many thousands of our brave 
troops, whose distinguished and heroic 
valour has bycen unprotitably sacrificed in 
enterprizes productive not of advantage, 
but of lasting injury to the country. En- 
terprizes marked only by a repetition of 
former errors; tardy and uncombined; 
incapable in their success of aiding our 
ally, iu the critical moment of his fate, 
but exposing in their failure his Ma- 
jesty’s councils to the scorn and derision 
of the enemy. — That wo therefore IV- el 
ourselves bound, with a view to the only 
atonement that can now be made to an 
injured people, to institute, without delay, 
such rigorous and effectual inquiries and 
proceedings, as duty impels us to adopt 
in a case where our country has been sub- 
jected to unexampled calamity and dis- 
grace.” 

Lord HarrcKvby could not have supposed 
that his noble friend (lord Grenville) could 
have moved an Amendment such as that 
he had just proposed; it went not only to 
determine, that there should be an in- 
quiry, but to induce their lordships now to 
come to a vote of indiscriminate censure, 
of absolute condemnation, previous to any 
inquiry. Such a mode of proceeding was 
surely unusual and unprecedented in the 
practice of parliament. It was unjust not 
to allow the proper time for producing the 
grounds and stating the reasons upon w hich 
rested the decision and conduct of his m® 
jesty’s government in adopting the mea- 
sures which his noble friend had so loudly 
arraigned and so severely condemned. ITis 
noble friend had laid down the line of po- 
licy to which he said he would himself 
have adhered, and by which he thought 
his majesty 's ministers ought to have been 
directed. That policy rested upon the 
principle of abstaining from continental 
expeditions; from making ourselvesparties 


in a warfare which had long ceased to af- 
ford any hope of what was so often em- 
phatically called the Deliverance of Eu- 
rope. He had not the honour of being any 
length of time in his majesty's councils 
since a contrary line of conduct had been 
pursued; but he believed he might remind 
his noble friend that such a principle had 
not been exactly conformable to bis' senti- 
ments on all occasions. He imagined that 
not very long since, even in the course of 
the last session, his noble friend had joined 
in the general enthusiasm in favour of 
the Spanish cause, and in the anxiety 
prompted by that enthusiasm to afford it 
every possible aia in our power. Govern- 
ment did not stimulate and give birth to 
these exertions on th^part of the Spaniards; 
but they felt it their duty, and conceived 
ff to be the interest of this country, to en- 
courage and assist them. Neither had 
they incited other powers upon the con- 
tinent to embark anew in hostilities with 
France. Austria was inclined to appeal 
to the chances of war, to the decision of 
the sword; but to the adoption of that 
hazardous step she had not been advised 
or impelled by the influence of the British 
government. On the contrary, she was 
warned by his Majesty's ministers of the 
perils of the attempt, and of the inability 
of this country to lend her any effectual 
support ; she coUlcJ, not therefore have en- 
tered into a new w'ar, from the hope of 
any powerful diversion to be effected in 
her favour by the military operations of a 
British army. But his noble friend w-ould 
insist, that such a diversion might have 
been made in her favour by the force which 
had subsequently been collected here and 
employed on foreign service, had it been 
brought to operate at a proper point. — Ilis 
noble friend had alluded to certain of 
these points where he conceived our milita- 
ry force might have operated advantageous 
ly in favour of Austria. He had chiefly, 
however, adverted ‘to some points in the 
Mediterranean, and more decidedly still 
to the North of Germany. He had also 
supposed that this country might have 
brought 1 00,000 men into the field : where 
these 100,000 men were to be found, he 
could not pretend to say; but were it pos- 
sible to provide -and collect them, what 
must not have been, he would ask, the ex- 
pence and difficulty of transporting them 
to the Mediterranean or Adriatic ? The 
thing was actually impracticable. Not 
less impracticable and unpromising would 
have been the plan of sending them to the 
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North of Germany. It was said, they 
would there find a numerous band of expe- 
rienced veterans ready to rise, i;i vindica- 
tion of their independence, against t*.c 
common oppressor of mankind, it was 
even more than insinuated by Ms nubia 
friend, that Ihc British government, had 
encouraged them to rise, and promised 
them assistance, but that the promise had 
not been performed; that these brave pa- 
triotic men had been deserted by us and 
abandoned to their fate. These allega- 
tions, he would* venture to say, were 
wholly unfounded; there might have been 
numbers of men in different districts of 
Germany who were anxious to iis:uo 
themselves from the oppression and ty- 
ranny of the French; but they had neither 
arms nor uniforms, nor were they instigated 
or encouraged by this country to lake ujj^ 
arms against their oppressors. Kvftn hud 
they given a greater demonstration of 
their power and determination to resist, it. 
still would have been impossib'c for the 
British government, to send such a force, 
as had been mentioned, to their assistance. 
As he had already observed, where, w as 
a force of 100,000 men tube found; and 
even had they been at the disposal of 
government, how could government have 
provided the means of subsisting and p ty- 
ing them in the north of Germany ? This 
would have been a tiling* altogether im- 
practicable, and therefore it was useless to 
meditate such an enterprise. Il surely was 
no easy*matter to collect such a force as 
that which had been assembled, with all 
the means necessary for its equipment, 
especially when so much time was neces- 
sary to prepare so large an armament. 
After the armament had been prepared, 
intelligence was received of the armistice 
entered into between France and Austria: 
yet it was still uncertain whether that ar- 
mistice would end in a definitive peace. 
The contrary, for a time, appeared the 
more probable. Whenever it should be 
employed, it might therefore contribute to 
produce a diversion in favour of Austria, 
and sustain her firmness in resisting, and 
restrain the enemy in proposing the terms 
of an unequal and ignominious peace. 
Looking at all the points within our reach, 
and where our means, might have been 
effectually exerted, there was no one 
which promised so favourable a result as 
an attack upon Flushing and Antwerp. 
There the enemy had for years been ex- 
pending immense labour and money in 
erecting a naval arsenal and depot, and in 


rearing up a navy by which lie would be* 
enabled to menace the most vulnerable 
points of these' realms, lie boasted of 
having opened a river which had so long 
been shut, and of having made it as well 
the station of a naval power, as the source 
of commercial wealth, it enabled the 
ruler of France to cherish i lie fond hopes of 
gratifying his animosity against this coun- 
try, and ii was well known with what in- 
defatigable zeal and unceasing activity he 
followed up every favourite design formed 
by Ills revenge, or dictated by his ambition, 
fie had often loudly boasted of having 
brought his designs and bis means at Ant- 
werp to full nnturii v and perfection ; and, 
indeed, when- he had a main object to gain, 
he left nothing untried, and no practicable 
effort un ex cried to accomplish it. Was 
not this, therefore, a proper object to en- 
gage tint attention of a Brii ish government, 
and could any doubt be entertained of the 
policy, nay of the necessity of frustrating 
or endeavouring to frustrate so formidable 
a design. Accordingly, it was resolved 
to make a well directed ellort to destroy 
the arsenal and navy, and to deprive our 
bitterest enemy of the mightiest means by 
which lie was enabled to annoy us. The 
design, through various unexpected and 
unforeseen, because unascci tamable diffi- 
culties, had not bijou wholly accomplish- 
ed ; though so far accomplished as to ren- 
der abortive his schemes of hostility from 
that quarter; that end, the complete de- 
molition of the harbour and arsenal of 
Flushing had secured. Whatever disas- 
trous effects had arisen from the operations 
necessary to its attainment were indeed to 
be lamented ; but they were not in the first 
instance to have been apprehended The 
design promised to be executed in a short 
time, and before the season set in, whose 
pestilential influence was particularly to 
be dreaded and most essential to be guarded 
against. The Expedition was ready to 
sail about the middle of July ; but was de- 
tained nine or ten days by contrary winds, 
and the other unforeseen and uncontroul- 
afcle obstacles occurred afterwards to pro- 
tract the operations till the unhealthy pe- 
riod of the year; but all these obstructions 
could not possibly have been foreseen or 
guarded against. This the information 
would shew which his Majesty had or- 
dered to be laid before their lordships, and 
until that information w r as in the posses- 
sion of their lordships, it would be im- 
possible for them to decide upon the sub- 
ject, or to institute a fair inquiry. These 
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reasons, he conceived, would be of them- 
selves sufficient to induce the justice of the 
House not to accede to the Amendment 
proposed by his noble friend.— ^-The other 
point so much insisted upon and repro- 
bated by his noble friend, was the Expe- 
dition to Spain and Portugal. Here again 
his noble friend’s strictures and censures 
were almost in every respect without 
foundation ; great and important objects 
ha,d been achieved by that Expedition ; 
it had rescued Portugal from the French ; 
it had covered the British arms and the 
character of the British army with glory, 
and by the position that army afterwards 
occupied and maintained, it rendered in- 
finite service to the .Spanish armies. It 
covered them in several points; it secured 
the defence* of Estreinadura, and in a great 
measure that of La Maqchst. To this 
Expedition was also owing the deliverance 
of Gallicia, and the securing of the ships 
at Ferrol. Were not these important ob- 
jects, and did not the attainment of them 
aflord very just grounds of triumph and 
congratulation ? Would it, therefore, be 
fair to condemn in the gross the conduct 
of his -Majesty's minute* ; to precipitate 
an inquiry into the measures they had 
pursued, or rather, to pronounce judgment 
and condemnation on them without in- 
stituting any inquiry at all? Such, he 
thou glit, would he the effect of adopting 
the Amendment moved by his noble friend, 
and he therefore fell himself imperiously 
called upon to resist it. as a proceeding 
unprecedented and unjust. 

The Earl of Mi fir a said, if he thought 
any power of speech or language necessary 
to excite the indignation of their lordships 
or of the country, at the scenes which the 
government had lately exhibited to the 
world, he would not have addressed the 
house. The noble earl who had just spoken 
had asked, whether without proofs they 
should go into inquiry, nay more pronounce 
judgment? But would he therefore con- 
tend, that without proofs the house should 
go into an expression of approval? For 
his part, he wanted no proofs, but those 
already before the House. The proofs de- 
manding not only inquiry but condemna- 
tion stood confessed before them. They 
were plain and manifest. The whole con- 
viction of his mind, and the conviction of 
every one who considered the subject, 
called for judgment.. It was impossible to 
argue against the direful effects already 
experienced, and those still more terrible 
calamities which threatened us. Upon the 


face of the case he would therefore go the 
full length of the Amendment, although it 
only pledged their lordships to inquiry at 
present. The noble earl had not fairly 
stated the case of Austria, as put' by his 
noble friend. Jlo would admit, as stated 
in the speech, that wc had not encouraged 
Austria to go to war, but what was the real 
fact? Austria, having once of her own 
accord, by her own voluntary determina- 
tion, drawn the sword against France, 
ministers would have neglected their duty 
if they did not immediately employ every 
means to assist her exertions. We were 
interested in hy success, and it was their 
duty to encourage net only her, but every 
other power that was disposed to tight her 
battles. As no specific promise of aid 
had been given, none was broken; but 
rif that aid, which our interests required, 
was lfbt granted, ministers had equally 
neglected their duty. His noble friend 
( lord Grenville) had not said that the 
succour to be employed in making a diver- 
sion in her favor should amount to so large 
a force as 1 00,00 J men. 11c only con- 
tended that minisif rs, having determined 
to send out v. certain force, it ought to have 
been directed to a different point from that 
to which it was actually sent. It would 
have threatened most formidable conse- 
quences to France, had the force sent out 
been landed on 4he south of Germany. 
Again, had it been sent to the north, what 
might not have been expected Jfrom it, 
acting in the rear of the French army, and 
combining and sustaining the scattered 
troops on that part of the continent ? — 
With respect to Spain, he differed entirely 
from the noble earl. The case of Spain 
afforded the best opportunity of termina- 
ting the war with glory, and of shaking if 
not overturning the power of Buonaparte. 
The enthusiasm existing in that country 
could not be questioned, for nothing but 
enthusiam could Ijave kept armies still 
together, after so many defeats and dis- 
asters. That enthusiasm made Spain a 
lever, by which the power of France might 
have been removed from its foundation, an 
engine that might be put in action with 
the greatest force and effect against her. 
It was, therefore, the interest of this coun- 
try to have identified herself with Austria, 
and shared with her every danger. But 
although we were not pledged to Austria, 
it would not be contended that we were 
not pledged to Spain. The pledge to 
Spain was not only given by parliament, 
but it was confirmed by the universal and 
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enthusiastic voice of* the country. And 
how had that pledge been fulfilled? minis- 
ters sent an army to Portugal, with in- 
structions, if one may judge from those, 
which transpired upon the inquiry into 
the Convention of Cintra, to deliver that 
country and consider Spain as merely a 
secondary object. Sir Arthur Wellesley's 
army, however, did advance into Spain, 
and gained a victory; but although the 
stronger, and victorious army, it immedi- 
ately"' retreated. The instructions of that 
gallant general wcTre either erroneous and 
defective, or lie had not the means to 
carry forward his victories army. And 
whai was still worse, two great Spanish 
armies, left to themse lves, had been since 
successively cut to pieces, while a British 
army remained idle and inactive in their 
vicinity. After such scenes of calamity, < 
their lordships would disgrace thcnftelves 
and fail in their duty, if they did not, adopt 
the course recommended by bis noble 
friend who moved the amendment. The 
country at large was looking to the result 
of that night, and the House ought not to 
disappoint its just expectations. After 
the experience of last year, they had 
nothing to expect in the present one, but 
increased disasters, if the administration 
of affairs remained in the same hands. To 
reject the Amendment would be only to 
make their lordships pagLi<?s to the shifts 
and evasions by which ministers sought to 
get, rid of the subject. • 

Viscount Sidmouih could not but ac- 
knowledge, that there was much to regret, 
and perhaps much to reprehend, both in 
the expedition to Spain, and (specially i:i 
that to Walcheren. lie could not, how'- 
ever, bring himself to think, that the 
Amendment proposed by his noble friend 
was altogether unobjectionable. It, ap- 
peared to him that it would condemn 
without inquiry. There was much of irri- 
tation, and much of despondency in the 
public mind at this moment, and the adopt- 
ing such a proceeding would not tend to 
sooth the one, or to reanimate the other. 
He was a friend to moderation, and he 
trusted his conduct had shewn him to be a 
friend to justice on all occasions. In the 
present instance, a regard to justice and 
moderation would dissuade him from ac- 
ceding to the Amendment as it now stood. 
The second paragraph of it was inadmis- 
sible at the present moment; it was for 
inquiry, but he did not see the necessity 
of coupling it with the Address to the 
crown in the manner proposed by tbe 


Amendment. He unshed an early day 
might be fixed for going into that inquiry, 
and lie wished the inquiry to be full and 
rigorous ; but lie was not for prejudging 
the conduct of his majesty ’s government, 
which would be the case if the Amend- 
ment of his noble friend were adopted 
without any alteration. 

Lord Mulgrave pointed out the differ- 
ence of opinion which prevailed among 
the noble lords who were prepared to dis- 
approve of the conduct of his Majesty’s 
ministers, and was of opinion, that few of 
their lordships would be disposed to go 
the full length of the noble baron who had 
moved tbe Amendment. He never recol- 
lected any legislative measure resembling 
the proposition of condemnation previous 
to enquiry, which had been submitted to 
their lordships* except an act of parlia- 
ment, which had once passed, by which it 
was enacted, that persons found poaching 
for game under certain circumstances, were 
to be flogged at a cart's tail; but a clause 
was added to this merciful act, that those 
who found themselves aggrieved thereby, 
might make an appeal to the next quarter 
sessions. In the same manner, it w as now 
proposed first to punish by immediate 
condemnation his Majesty’s ministers, and 
then to appeal to the House, to see whe- 
ther they had deserved that punishment. 
The noble lord then proceeded to vindi- 
cate the operation of the campaign and 
the conduct of lord Wellington in Spain. 
He never was of opinion that the Spanish 
armies could stand against the veteran 
troops of France, hut so long as Spain 
could persevere as a nation, so long the 
honour and the interest of this country 
rendered it our duty to support her. lie 
cent ended that a great advantage had 
been obtained by this country in the de- 
struction of the docks at Flushing, and 
that the expedition to the Scheldt was a 
preferable diversion to one sent to the north 
of Germany* With regard to the conduct, 
of the war, he could safely declare, thar 
no one w*as to blame, neither the. ministers 
w ho planned the measures, nor the officers 
chosen to execute them. The failures had 
been the consequences of circumstances 
vvhifch no government could foresee, and 
which no commanders could conlroul or 
prevent. He hoped that before their lord- 
ships determined to call for any enquiry, 
they would wait to see what information 
the papers which were to be laid before 
the House would produce. 

Earl Grey had to apologise for rising to 
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trouble their lordships, afier what had 
been so ably said by the noble lords near 
him, and af ter such a defence, if defence it 
c ould be called, as tha! made, by the noble 
lords on the other sine, lie never had 
been so much - surprised in bis life as he 
was at the tone assumed in the Speech 
from the throne, in alluding to what were 
stated to he successes acbitv- d at blush- 
ing and in Spain. When he considered 
too, timt for what was called success in 
Spain, .similar honours lud : een conferred 
oil lord Wellington, to those bestowed on 
the flu Ice of Marlborough, he could not 
help feeding at such unfounded assertions, 
that indignation in which he was con- 
vinced every English heart would parti- 
cipate. It was true, however, that minis- 
ters had not* ventured to speak so boldly 
themselves in their defence*; aful he was 
glad to find, from their humbled anil 
chastened tone in speaking in that House, 
that, they appe .red to feel some remorse 
for the numerous miseries they had in- 
flicted ; y their imbecility and misconduct 
on their country. Ila.i it been otherwise, 
he should have supposed that Almighty 
vengeance v\ as hanging over this nation, 
and that diorei* re ihe hearts of its rulers 
had been hardened in proportion as their 
understandings were darkened.— He was 
afraid, in going over the arguments used 
by his noble friends, that he should rather 
weaken them tlian add to ilieir L,ive. — 
Tiie noble earl (Harrow by) who spoke 
first, on the. other side, was pica >ed to 
amuse himself with sarcasms upon the 
former Adipinistradon; and, in answer 
to the objection made, that no effectual 
diversion .was made in favour of Aa-tria, 
it was said, that no such diversion, on a 
prior occasion, had been resorted to in the; 
case of Russia. If it were necessary, in 
a discussion of this character on the. con- 
duct of the present mini^r^, to enter on 
such a subject, it might be sufficient to 
say, that such a measure, if attempted at 
all on that occasion, must have, been under- 
taken in the depth of winter, when the 
Baltic was frozen up, and when, therefore, 
its purpose muld not have been accom- 
plished. He was not surprised, that minis- 
ters resorted to such a flimsy an.i miserable 
expedient, indulging the hope, that by 
directing the attention of tile House to 
other topics, they would render it less 
necessary to occupy themselves in the 
difficult task of their own defence. H ■ 
was fully satisfied, that the conduct of 
those, with whom he had had the honour 
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to act at the period alluded to, was best 
calculated to promote the interest and 
welfare of the country. What had it 
been? It was to husband the resources- of 
the state j that at a time when they should 
be mo t wanted they might be adequately 
and advantageously employed for the pub- 
lic security. Ilad such a discreet and 
prudent system of policy been adopted by 
the present ministers, the nation would 
not now have to deplore her treasures 
expended, the blood o^ her brave ar- 
mies poured forth* and her gallant de- 
fenders suffering under the ravages of 
pestilence and disease. Had he had the 
honour of assisting in his majesty’s coun- 
cils, it was most highly probable, that he 
should have persevered in the plan he had 
before judged to be prudent, and he hail 
*cen nothing within the last seventeen 
months to lead his mind to a different view 
of Lhe subject. But this was not the ques- 
tion now before their lordships; it was no 
inquiry into the propriety or wisdom of 
offensive and defensive warfare: it was 
notorious, that ministers had determined 
on the former, and upon lhe propriety of 
making a great effort upon the continent. 
The examination then was, whether, hav- 
ing adopted the offensive system, they 
pursued this scheme of their vigorous 
policy by the, best means? Were the 
objects atuinable,^and, if attainable, were 
they material to the final result of the 
. conflict, in which wo were engaged ? 

| When he held the seals of the foreign 
I department, tlu- expedition to the Scheldt, 

| which h:ul been undertaken by the pre- 
! scut minister;, had been frequently pressed 
1 upon him. He therefore turned his atten- 
tion to it; and, after making every due 
enquiry, he w r as convinced that Lhe object 
of destroying the arsenals at Antwerp and 
the shipping in the Scheldt, was not attain- 
able. With regard to the Austrian war, 
he certainly would not have pledged him- 
self against co-operation in it, though, as 
lie said before, it was the duty of the go- 
vernment of this country to (economise 
its means, in order to meet the probable 
demands of a protracted war, and the 
possible exigencies of home defence.— 
lie w’oukl have said to Austria, however, 
in the event of her embarking in the w r ar, 
that, if she thought war unavoidable, she 
should have such assistance as the situa- 
tion of this country would admit; but 
after 1 7 years experience of wars, of bat- 
tles which had been lost,. and monarchies 
destroyed the interests of this country re- 
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quired much caution and wise management, 
in the employment of our means. He 
would not, as he had heard had in the first 
instance been done by ministers, give a 
flat refusal of all co-operation # or inter- 
course with Austria, until she should com- 
mence with an humble apology for the 
exclusion of the British flag from her ports 
in the Adriatic. This was a conduct so 
very absurd, that he could with difficulty 
believe that it had been adopted even by 
the present administration. He perfectly 
coincided with the noble earl (Harrowby) 
in bis observations on the character of the 
ruler of France. Active in the pursuit of 
his main object, he would not be diverted 
from it by inferior considerations. But 
this practice was not only familiar to every 
great mind; but it was the vulgar max un 
of early tuition, to master one difficulty 
before you undertake another. Conscious 
of this, ministers ought to have acted 011 
the expectation of the adherence of Buo- 
naparte to his invariable practice, and for 
this reason, the time, the place, and the oc- 
casion, ought to have been attentively exa- 
mined before any expedition should have 
been determined upon. Their operations 
ought to have been conducted at a mo- 
ment when he was most weakened ; di- 
rected to the situation where he was most 
vulnerable; and executed during that sea- 
sonable opportunity v?hen these advan- 
tages of time and place would have so co- 
operated as to have rendered success pro- 
bable, if not certain. These were the 
principles to which they ought to have 
adhered, and it was upon these principles 
that their conduct ought to be tried. How, 
then, did the fact stand ? when the minis- 
ters had at last determined on a conti- 
nental effort, they chose the object which 
was perfectly unattainable, and which, had 
it been attainable, could have had no effect 
whatever on the general result of the war. 
The force of the country had been frittered 
into divisions, whereas to effect any great 
purpose it ought to have been made to act 
in a body. To borrow a phrase from the 
French republic, it should be “ one and 
indivisible.” The noble lord contended 
that an expedition to the North of Ger- 
many, or to the shores of the Adriatic, 
when contrary to all expectation, the fate 
of the war was balanced on the Danube, 
might have been undertaken with some 
prospect of success. But this was not 
the only theatre of successful warfare. All 
the North of Germany was in a state of 
revolt, and the people wanted only a sup- 
vol. xv. 


ply of arms, and the appearance of a re- 
gular force to render them formidable 
to the common enemy. But to this pro- 
ject of operations in the North it was 
replied, that it would have been attended 
with great cxpenceand serious difficulties in 
tltc transport of the troops, that would have 
been required for t|^c service. He admired 
the perfect organs of vision ministers could 
employ for the discovery of objections to all 
the plans of others, and their utter blindness 
to those which were notorious in their own. 
Was it to be endured after the prodigality 
the servants of the crown had been guilty 
of, that they should hesitate at the expence 
of such enterprises? Then, as to the trans- 
port of our troops to Piedmont or Trieste, 
and from the Thames to the Wcser: could 
the ruler of France send to Egypt a power* 
ful army* and would Great Britain, the 
mistress of the ocean, with 100 ships of 
the line, 1,000 ships of war of diflertnt 
proportions, and an incalculable commer- 
cial marine, be disappointed in such a 
purpose? It had been asked, how 100,000 
men could have been provided for such 
enterprises ? W ere not 40,000 employed 
in Walclieren, 1 3,000 in Sicilv, and 45,000 
in Spain and IVtugal; ant] how much 
was then the deficiency of 100,000 men ? 
Whether engaged in one, two, or thrse di- 
visions, the difficulty of raising and paying 
such a force was much the same He 
would, before he left this part of the sub- 
ject, say jffew more words on the engage- 
ment of a force in the North of Germany. 
He said, that so far back as the month of 
September, 1808, ministers had received 
proposals from the North of Germany, 
which shewed that very considerable 
bodies might be expected to rise in that 
quarter, in support of any diversion made 
there. lie. further believed from what 
followed, that, encouragement was given 
to such a scheme. In that country many 
important situations might have been se- 
cured where the army could not have been 
incommoded by the Danes, and where a 
small force left on the shores of the Weser, • 
would have prevented the possibility of 
any molestation from that quarter. Under 
t^e circumstances that had been explain- 
ed, the acquisition of such a station would 
not have merely operated os a diversion, 
hut if it were neglected by the enemy, 
the entire destruction of his army muse 
have been the consequence. In the month 
of May or June this enierpvize might have 
been undertaken ; but he admitted that with 
all this appearance of advantage, it might 
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have been unsuccessful, yet on this occa- 
sion the evil was not, that adverse events 
had frustrated the schemes of ministers; 
but that measures had been pursued with- 
out a chance in their favour, and in 
which success was impossible. The noble 
lord next took a review of the campaign in 
Spain. lie disapproved of the residence 
of Mr. Frere, as minister at the Junta, so 
long after it had been announced that he 
was to be recalled. A great deal was to 
have been done by a noble, marquis (Wel- 
lesley), whom he expected that night to 
have seen, not only countenancing his 
friends by bis looks, but defending them 
by his eloquence. That noble marquis, 
however, whether from a negot iation with 
his m qcsty’s ministers, or some other cause, 
had, after his appointment, remained for 
months in London, instead of proceeding to 
his post at Seville. Ho saw much to blame 
in the conduct of lord Wellington, in a 
military point of view. With regard to 
the battle of Talavera, be condemned that 
uncandid calculation, which represented 
it as a victory gained over an enemy 
double our force. When the Spanish 
army was taken into the account, the su- 
periority was greatly on our side. The 
survey of the campaign in the Peninsula 
was followed by a luminous summary of 
the whole argument., and a pathetic ap- 
peal to the honour, wisdom, and humanity 
of the house, to relieve the country, if 
possible, by supporting the Amendment, 
From the accumulated disgrace and misery, 
which must inevitably be the consequence 
of the neglect of the high duties of parlia- 
ment on this most serious occasion. 

The Earl o $ Liverpool rose in reply to 
lords Grey and Grenville, and, in an able 
speech, went through and answered the 
topics of these noble lords. He observed, 
that the Amendment was unprecedented 
in parliamentary history. It first went to 
condemn certain measures, and afterwards 
requested an inquiry iuto them. It was 
completely the jiulgnicntofRIiudamantlius, 
audit cwtigatquc; by which the House 
might, if they adopted it, reduce them- 
selves to this situation, that they might 
first condemn administration, and, upon 
investigation, it might turn out that there 
was no cause of blame. He next adverted 
to the operations of our army in Portugal 
and Spain, and insisted that they had 
been most beneficial for the interest of this 
country, and whenever the details came 
to be inquired into, he pledged himself te 
prove, that the conduct of our genera) and 
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army had been most wise and beneficial. 
He instanced as a proof, that the pro- 
vinces of Estremadura, Galicia, and Astu- 
rias, hall been completely cleared of the 
French forces, and although it was true 
that th^y bad by surprize defeated two 
Spanish armies, yet they had not been 
able to gather any fruit from their victo- 
ries, for they had not advanced one step. 
— With respect to the Expedition to 
Walcheren, his lordship admitted, that 
ministers knew of the Austrian armistice 
before it sailed, but he\vas ready to con- 
tend that it nevertheless operated as a fa- 
vourable diversion for Austria. But it 
was not merely with that view that it had 
been undertaken. It hail also other objects 
which were wholly British. It was known 
tQ he a favourite measure of our enemy 
Jo form a naval arsenal and dock at the 
mouth'of the Scheldt, and it had been al- 
ways admitted by professional men, that if 
an invasion of this country were ever to be 
attempted, it could never be effected but 
from the Scheldt. It was therefore an ob- 
ject of importance to defeat the views of 
our enemy, by destroying that port which 
be hacl with so much industry and at such 
great expence been preparing. And in 
this object we at least bad succeeded ; 
for? in the opinion of professional men, it 
would require much less time and expence 
to form a new h&rUour and arsenal than re- 
store the one which we had destroyed at 
Flushing. — Nor was this the only r object 
it had effected. It had been serviceable 
to Austria, for it had diverted to the Banks 
of the Scheldt, a large body oj’ conscripts 
which were intended to have acted against 
her. And for that purpose he knew' it 
was the desire of Austria that we should 
retain Walcheren until she made terms of 
peace, and bad and hard as those terms 
were for her, whoever compared the 
threats of Buonaparte with the terms 
which he afterward^ granted, must admit, 
that some cause had reduced him to the 
necessity of relaxing from his threatened 
severity. Ilis lordship declared, that in 
his opinion, it was occasioned by our 
holding Walcheren, and, in fact, that was 
the reason why we held it after the ulte- 
rior objects of the Expedition were known 
to be defeated, and expressly at the re- 
quest of Austria. Some noble lords had 
said, that the destruction of Flushing was 
a conquest of no importance, and consi- 
dered us such by the French Ruler. He 
w f ould ask those noble lords, whether if the 
case could be reversed, and a French 
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fleet were to attack and destroy Sheerness, 
and afterwards make good their retreat, it 
would be considered by Buonaparte as 
a smalf triumph, or by us as a trifling de- 
feat? • 

The question being loudly called for, 
the House divided on lord Grenville's 
Amendment; when the numbers were, 
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Tuesday, Jan. 23. 

The Lords’ Commissfoners Speech.] 
The Speaker acquainted the House, that 
he had been at the House of Peers, at the 
desire of the Lords Commissioners, ap- 
pointed under the great seal, for holding 
this present parliament; and that the 
Lord High Chancellor, being one of the 
said Commissioners, made a Speech to both 
houses of parliament ; of which, to pre- 
vent mistakes, he had obtained a copy ; 
which he read to the House, (see p. I.) 
After the Speaker had finished the Speech, 

Lord Bernard said, he rose, relying upon 
that indulgence which the House usually 
afforded to persons placed in his situation, 
an indulggice which he hoped would not 
be refused to & first effort in debate. He 
trusted that the House would give credit 
to the principles by which his majesty had 
been guided in his conduct towards the 
fallen state of Austria ; they were those 
upon which he had uniformly acted, when- 
ever lie had been called upon for protec- 
tion and support. He was persuaded that 
the House would feel the exertions in the 
Austrian cause not unworthy of the cha- 
racter of the nation. Austria had entered 
into the contest, hurried on by the impe- 
rious pressure of the time. His majesty 
had extended a generous aid to her, with- 
out exposing the permanent interests of 
his people. It was satisfactory, too, to 
know, that, whilst his majesty regretted, 
in common with all his subjects, the dis- 
advantageous peace, in which the war on 
the continent had terminated, his majesty 
had employed no means whatever to in- 
duce Austria to embark in it. The House 
would learn, and he trusted with interest 
arid satisfaction, that the papers relative 
to the Expedition to the Scheldt were to 
be laid before them. On the subject of 
that Expedition, he observed, that the par- 
ticular merits of the armament were not 
at present the subject of discussion ; but 
though he lamented that the whole of hs 
objects had not been accomplished, thus 
much he would say of it, that the advau- 
ta^;s the country would derive from what 
had been effected, if not now generally- 
acknowledged, would soon be generally 
experienced. The sentiments the king 
had thought fit to express to his parliament 
in this instance, were worthy of those he 
had upon all occasions entertained; he 
was beloved by his allies and dreaded by 
his enemies. While empires were sink- 
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ing, either by their own weight, or were 
hurled down by the rude hand of power, 
this country bad defied the insults of am- 
bition, and had remained uninjured amidst 
the calamitous desolation of the continent. 
His majesty’s sentiments on the Spanish 
war were suited to his dignity. While 
that brave and martial people fought with 
the spirit and perseverance of freemen, he 
did not stand aloof; he offered his aid to 
their first exertions. In ihe day of their 
difficulties, he would not withdraw that 
aid which he had offered to their early 
cause. — It must be satisfactory to the 
House to know, that the temporary inter- 
ruption of amity with America was not. 
likely to embroil the two countries ; the 
disagreement had been that of indivi- 
duals ; the nations had not been com- 
mitted ; and his majesty wps stiil willing 
to take all fair and honourable means of 
upholding the spirit of friendship which 
ought to prevail between this great coun- 
try and her allies. lie concluded h: 
moving an Address, which was as usual, 
an echo of the Speech. 

Mr. red, in seconding the motion, said, 
that he would not have obtruded himself 
upon the attention of the House, h ul he 
not been convinced that they would ex- 
pend to him the candour, indulgence and 
patience granted on former occasions. In 
the course of his majesty’s Speech, where- 
in he had taken a review of the events by 
which the interests of this and of othe« 
countries had been affected, his majesty 
had had the painful duty to lament, that 
the issue of the struggle of some of his al- 
lies, for liberty and independence, had but 
little corresponded with the hopes he had 
indulged; but it was some consolation to 
reflect, that the misfortunes could in no 
degree be attributed to the line of conduct 
his majesty had deemed it right to pursue. 
Austria, goaded by injury, and provoked 
by insult, had entered into a war without 
,tne advice of his majesty, where she had 
to fight, not merely for her national ho- 
nour, but for her existence as an indepen- 
dent Slate. When she was called upon to 
acknowledge the right of a man to the 
crown of Spain, whose only title was usurp- 
ation, she found herself compelled to efa- 
ploy for her protection those troops that, 
ia imminent expectation of hostility, she 
had collected round her throne.— -No share 
of the disasters which occurred was to be 
imputed to her thirst of hostilities. It had 
been authoritatively intimated to her by 
France, that she must at once reduce her 
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forces; and the reduction was to be 
brought to a standard that would have 
made her powerless before the first enemy 
that willed to attack her. This was not 
to be done, while a sword remained in 
her hands, while she still retained a rem- 
nant of her vigour, while she could appeal 
to her people, and call on their loyalty 
and their feeling to aid her in the battle 
for their common security and glory. A 
new crisis appeared to be approaching. 
There were evidences before her eye of 
the vigour which might be displayed by a 
people in defence of their privileges. 
Spain was immediately within her view. 
She saw that great and unfortunate coun- 
try rising against the treachery oi France. 
She saw her suffering as she w as, under 
all tiie visitations of a desperate and sud- 
tflen violence, nobly rise and repel its ra- 
vage, ^>ri-fer a glorious and uncertain 
struggle re a sib nt and dastardly depen- 
dence, and drive the invader before her 
rude heroism. Was it to be imputed as 
a folly to Austria, that she admired so glo- 
rious an example ? Or as a crime to the 
British ministers, that they were anxious 
to give her strength and support to emu- 
late its renown? Buonaparte had declared, 
that the late of Austria depended on a 
single battle. He might have, with still 
more truth, acknowledged that his own 
destinies were* balanced on the same 
doubtful and unfixed decision. It W'as 
then the season for giving our effectual 
aid. Subsidy had been given : tut the 
aid of a generous people was to be more 
active. It was then that the utmost exer- 
tions were made by his majesty to com- 
jilete an armament, which would, as much 
as possible, forward the general cause, by 
rendering assistance to the emperor of 
Austria. The question arose to what 
point it should be directed ; some assert- 
ing that, without injury to Spain, we 
should concentre all our disposable force, 
and land them on the coast of the Adriatic, 
whilst others insisted that the north of 
Germany was the point, where the scene 
of action should be laid. This w'as not 
a time for debating the merits or demerits 
of that expedition, and gentlemen would 
remember, that if they did enter into that 
question, they were not to make compari- 
sons between what had actually been ef- 
fected, and chimerical speculations of what 
might have been performed. They were 
to compare the design with the object at- 
tained, and not to stray towards plans that 
existed only in imagination^jutid whicty 
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never could be reduced to practice. They 
must contemplate also, the connection of 
events which it was not in the power of 
the wisest to controul. It was easy to 
feel the difficulties of what had been 
tried, and to imagine the facilities of 
what had been only projected : but 
wise men would judge according to ano- 
ther measure of reason — feel the essen- 
tial diffeience between iht solid impe- 
diments »#f an a lual practice, and the 
smooth and fanciful progress of an untried 
theory. While the expedition was on the 
eve of sailing, intelligence arrived that 
damped the ardour of ttye wamiewt, and 
clouded the nopes of the most sanguine ; 
but it still remained lor his majesty to ful- 
fil his part, and ihough one onject might 
be lost, there remained one of importance 
to he attained. Austria suffered a defeat, 
but ehe was not undone : she Iftid an 
armistice; she was still not unahle to 
struggle, and struggle successfully for em- 
pire. The armament in the British ports 
might still protract the evil day. Even in 
the final defeat of Austria there was much 
to be done : it v. a, not unsuited to a wise 
govemmeii to break a hostile force which 
was growing up on the opposite shores ; 
there was no additional expence to be in- 
curred; no further deduction from the 
strength of the British people. The force 
which had beeu ass<. mUIetl for the aid of 
Austria, was directed to the co; sts and 
arsenals^of the enemy ; thus attracting me 
attention of the hostile forces, and at once 
operating an important diversion in favour 
of Austria, and an essential service to the 
security of Great Britain. After his ma- 
jesty had turned his attention so unceas- 
ingly, to the interests of his Allies, it was 
natural that he should direct his views to 
an object that immediately affected the 
security of his own dominions. But the 
dibits made for the accomplishment of 
great objects in the no$»h, had not with- 
drawn the vigilant attention of his ma- 
jesty’s government from the affairs of the 
Peninsula. There, too, every means had 
been resorted to for arresting the progress 
and* defeating the objects of the enemy, 
and if entire succes* had not attended all 
the operations in Spain, it was solely at- 
tributable to the physical deficiencies of 
the country. He lamented the misfor- 
tunes of Spain. He felt a deep and pain- 
ful regret at the evils which even the 
brave efforts of that devoted people had 
not been able to avert. There were evils 
in the constitution of that country which 


might have made Its energies feeble ; but 
ihe British name had come pure out of the 
trial. The army of the empire supported 
the character of superiority, which they 
had. always upheld in the battles of their 
country. On the 22 d of April, lord Wel- 
lington took the command of the British 
army. In May he drove marshal Soult 
before him, and rescued Portugal. He 
advanced into Spain. His advance was 
met by the force of France, under the 
immedia’e command of the person who 
called himseif the king of Spain. In a 
bloody and unequalcontcs si, he established, 
by one more briiiiani evidence, the com- 
parative bravery of the British soldier, 
and earned for his troops the just and 
well merited praise which we had been 
accustomed to give to our armies when 
they meet* the enemy! That army re- 
treated from the scene -of its triumphs; 
hut there was no shame in a retreat like 
theirs. We were still a civilized people ; 
we had not learnt to discard our hu- 
manity ; we had not yet reconciled our- 
selves to throw ing oft* the burden of hu- 
man feelings, that we might, go on light 
and dextero' s to the work of human mi- 
s ry. We could not adopt the summary 
expedients of modern war; we could not 
involve the wretched peasau- in the cala- 
mities from which our own puvation may 
spare him We couid not bring ourselves 
to force its bread from the lip of poverty ; 
we could not feed upon requisition, anci 
calculate our revenue upon plunder. Our 
army wdl not subsist where the troops of 
the enemy will riot. A B.itish force 
could not glut on the wretchedness of a 
suffering people; a British army could 
not, on entering a plundered town, strip the 
mi-erable inhabitants of the scanty rem- 
nant which rapacity itself had left them. 
Whatever might be said of the British 
army in Spain, or of its commanders, it 
had afforded to that people a glorious ex- 
ample, which he hoped, in future days 
would be equalled, but could nover be ex- 
celled. — To the affairs of America it might 
be indecorous for him in their present si- 
tuation to advert, nor should he, after the 
observations in his majesty’s Speech, enter 
iritb any inquiry as to the conduct of the 
Ministers. If the honour of the nation 
were at stake, however we might regret 
the revival of hostilities, or the injury to 
our trade, it could not be a matter of fiesi- 
tation. But of the effects a war with 
America might produce upon the com- 
merce of this sountry, we might be able to 
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form some judgment from former expe- 
rience. .During the embargo, the amount 
of the exports to and imports from the 
United States was unquestionably decreas- 
ed, but this loss was amply counterba- 
lanced by the direct trade carried on by 
our merchants to Spain and her depen- 
dencies. England desired neither peace 
nor war, buu.he would sufit.rno indignity, 
and make no unbecoming concessions. 
With every engine of power and perfidy 
against us, the situation of this country 
had proved to Buonaparte, that it was in- 
vulnerable in the very point to which all 
his efforts were directed. The accounts 
of the exports of British manufactures 
would be found to exceed, by several mil- 
lions, those of any former period. With 
regard to our internal condition, while 
France had been stripped of life flower of 
her youth, England had continued flou- 
rishing, and the only alteration had been 
the substitution of machinery for manual 
labour. — The lion, member begged to be 
allowed to say a few words upon the na- 
ture of the Address he rose to second. In 
his opinion, it contained nothing which 
could prevent its unanimous adoption. 

It had been prepared to obviate all objec- 
tion ; it called for no pledge to approve of 
what had passed, and opposed no impedi- 
ment in the way of inquiry ; but he feared 
that some objection would, notwithstand- 
ing, be raised to it, for the aggression, 
usurpation, and tyranny of Buonaparte 
was the only subject upon which all par- 
ties united. But to resist him in his en- 
croachments ellcctuaily, unanimity was 
absolutely necessary, and the nature of 
the contest in which we were engaged, re- 
quired that every heart and hand should 
be joined t > give strength to the common 
cause. lie hoped, we should still be able, 
as we had hitherto been, to ride in safely 
through the storm that had destroyed the 
rest of Europe, and that we should still 
stretch forth a hand to succour those who 
were yet struggling for life against the 
angry waves. To be successful in that 
generous course he felt that they must he 
unanimous ; he felt that there could be 
but one sentiment among the men to 
w hom he addressed himself, and that ttiat 
sentiment must do honour to themselves 
and to their country. 

Lord Gower said, that in rising to move 
an Amendment to the Address which 
had been just read, he should state very 
shortly the reasons which prevented him 
bom giving that Address his concurrence. 


>. — The Lords Commissioners * Speech. 

At the close of the last session of parlia- 
ment, the public mind was led to expect 
that some great and well-timed efforts 
would be made for supporting Austria in 
the arduous but decisive struggle in which 
she \va$ then engaged, liow far it was 
politic in England to interfere with the 
continent, was a question for future discus- 
sion ; but certainly, it could be no ques- 
tion, that when we did resolve to give as- 
sistance, we should give that assistance in 
a manner the most I ike! v to prove effec- 
tual. At the same time, considering how 
much the country was loaded with taxes, 
the object to bc*iUamcd should have been 
manifest, and the probability of success 
great. Whatever efforts were to have 
been made, should have been prepared 
w’ith the most rigid attention to public 
• economy, which the nature of the service 
w ould* admit, or a due regard to the ob- 
ject to be attained, render practicable. 
Instead of such attention to economy, 
however, the most extravagantly expen- 
sive plans were formed, and the most ex- 
tensive armaments fitted out, without one 
solid reason for supposing that they were 
such as could eventually tend to the relief 
of our allies : or to the promotion of the 
honour or the maintenance of the security 
of Great Britain. The point to which our 
assistance should have been directed, was 
another subject 0f the highest moment 
and deserving of the most mature consi- 
deration. Discontents had, about the 
close of last session, shewn themselves in 
-many places, in the north of Germany and 
elsewhet e. But in the mean time, the 
attention of ministers at home was di- 
rected to very different objects, to ca- 
binet cabals and official intrigues, which 
brought disgrace and contempt on the 
character of the government. To take 
advantage of the demonstrations of a 
rising spirit of resistance to France, ought 
to have been ourr object; but, instead 
of that, we delayed our expeditions till 
the hopes of Austria w'ere destroyed, and 
then sent them on destinations where 
our resources were squandered, our brave 
troops sacrificed, and all our enterprises 
attended with complete failure. Con- 
tinued disgraces betel the country, and 
accumulated disasters marked the mea- 
sures of its government; but of all our 
calamities, the unfortunate expeditions to 
Spain and Walcheren claimed a lamenta- 
ble pre-eminence. The failure of the 
campaign of 1808, in Spain, seemed to 
have no other consequence than to induce 
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ministers to risk a repetition of its fatal 
issue by a renewal of the same blind con- 
fidence in the co-operation of the Spanish 
government and armies, and a recurrence 
to the same destructive policy. At that 
period, though we had brave trt>ops, and 
good generals, still a superior force op- 
posed to us, and a government aiding us 
by decrees which it was too weak to en- 
force, should have shewn us the impolicy 
of our operations. During the whole of 
the antecedent campaign, sir John Moore 
was never succotired (jv a single Spanish 
army : indeed, every day gave us more 
occasion to admire the, valour and regret 
the fate of that lamented officer. All the 
skill and perseverance which he evinced 
were only sufficient to facilitate and secure 
the retreat of our ill-fated army. What 
was the result of this experience? Only 
to confirm our ministers in their infatua- 
tion; only to induce them to send fresh 
forces to a country where we had failed 
before, and to a government with which 
no previous arrangement had been made. 
We had not after that any evidence which 
could fairly induce us to suppose that any 
alteration had taken place in the conduct 
of the Spanish government. Even the 
pompous embassy of lord Wellesley 
proved abortive ; that embassy which 
promised so much, and performed so little, 
returned, after a battle winch was followed 
by a retreat; a victory which was marked 
with all the calamitous consequences of a 
defeat ! (Hear, hear !) What a plan of 
campaign, he would ask, must that have 
been, when even victory led to an inevita- 
ble and disastrous retreat, in which our 
army was obliged to leave near 2,000 of its 
sick and wounded to the mercy of the foe, 
over whom we were said to have obtained 
a decisive victory. — He next came to the 
consideration of the expedition to the 
Scheldt : and certainly every thing had 
been done to make it^me of the most for- 
midable which ever left the shores of Eng- 
land. Its professed object was to create a 
diversion in favour of Austria, and yet, 
though for that great purpose, so much 
depended on expedition of equipment, it 
bad not left our shores till the fate of 
Austria was decided. The objects that 
remained for it to accomplish were purely 
British, and tended neither to promote the 
common cause of the independence of 
Europe, nor to conciliate the respect and 
attachment of our remaining allies. But 
the inglorious result of that expedition had 
proved, that without meeting with any 
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other obstacles than such -as might have 
been expected, it had returned crippled 
and diminished to our shores, without 
having effected any one object, but the 
miserable advantage of destroying the 
fortress and arsenals of Flushing ; a result 
the most inglorious, the most inadequate 
of any this country ever witnessed, the 
most disgraceful when compared with 
such mighty preparations. In the dis- 
patches of lord Chatham, we were told in 
almost as many words, that the plan was 
radically erroneous. He told us, that 
Antwerp, instead of being a weak de- 
fenceless town, was absolutely impregna- 
ble ; that the ships had been moved out of 
the reach of attack, and that our force, 
great as it was, was insufficient for the at- 
tempt, and was daily diminishing by the 
diseases cC that pestilential climate. This 
was the real state of things, very different 
from those notions on which the plans of 
ministers were formed ; and accordingly 
his lordship prudently abandoned all fur- 
ther operations. But when this exped itioa 
was considered in the details of its conse- 
quences, we should find matter enough to 
fill every mind with horror and indigna- 
tion. Its history would form one of the 
blackest, and most disastrous pages in the 
annals of England. When its objects, 
however, were confessedly unattainable, it 
was supposed by ministers that its imme- 
diate return would too strongly mark to 
the country the complete failure of their 
plans ; ami therefore they determined that 
our troops should remain, doomed to linger- 
ing destruction, in a climate notoriously 
pestilential and proverbially fatal. On 
this head they could not plead ignorance. 
There were two facts upon record, which 
if they had attended to their duty in the 
same degree that they had listened to the 
dictates of a vain and foolish ambition, 
must have opened their eyes to the fright- 
ful consequences of sending an Expedition, 
at that season of the year, to such a pesti- 
ferous climate. The late sir". J. Pringle, a 
man who was remarkably eminent in the 
medical profession, had long ago published 
an acccunt of the endemic diseases of 
Walcheren, w hich were mo. t destructive 
to our arms in 174-7, at which time the 
proportion of sick to the healthy was as 
four to one. What the proportion of sick* 
was in the late Expedition remained yet 
to be ascertained. It was quite impossi- 
ble that ministers could be ignorant of the 
fact, which had been thus stated, and he 
trusted that the country would hold them 
n* 
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answerable for the lives of those brave 
then that had been thus unprofitably 
tvasted, after all hopes of ulterior success 
had entirely disappeared. He would only 
mention another proof of the known un- 
healthiness of Walcheren, and that was, 
that the Swiss troops formerly in the pay 
of the States General, always made it a 
stipulation that they should not be obliged 
to 9erve in Walcheren, at that very season 
when his Majesty's ministers determined 
to keep British soldiers in that country. 
He men sinned these things to shew, that 
had ministers possessed the most common 
information, they must have foreseen the 
calamities which pestilence and disease 
would bring upon our troops, if retained 
at Walcheren at that season of the year. — 
The noble lord then concluded a speech 
of very considerable force ^nd strength of 
argument, by observing that he had con- 
fined himself to those two points of the 
policy of ministers, not from any want of 
other subjects of crimination, but from a 
conviction that these would fall into much 
abler hands. His only reason for occupy- 
ing so much of the time of the House, and 
for which he had now to beg their excuse, 
was, that he might be able to assign his 
reasons lor refusing to concur in the pre- 
sent Address, and in 'justification of the 
Amendment he had now to propose. The 
noble lord then proceeded to read the 
Amendment, and moved. That all the 
words of the paragraph relating to the 
Expedition to Walcheren after the word 
“ that'* be left out, for the purpose of in- 
serting the following words: “ We have 
seen with the utmost sorrow and indigna- 
tion ‘he accumulated failures and disasters 
of the last campaign, the unavai'ing waste 
of our national resources, and the loss of 
so many thousands of our Grave troops, 
whose distinguished and heroic valour has 
been unprolitably sacrificed in enter- 
prizes, productive mi of advantage, but 
of lasting injury to their country : culer- 
prizes marked only by a repetition of 
former errors, tardy ami uiicnmhined, in- 
capable in the ir success of aiding our ally 
in the critical moment of Ins fine, but 
exposing in their failure his majestv’s 
councils to the scorn and derision of flic 
enemy. — That we therefore feel ourselves 
bound to institute, without delay, such 
rigorous and effectual inquiries and pro- 
ceedings as duty impels us to adopt, in 
a case where our country has been sub- 
jected to unexampled calamity and dis- 
grace,” 


The Hon. J. W. Ward said that he was 
the more anxious to trouble the House 
wi|h a few words upon the question thal 
was now before them, because it appeared 
to him that it was not only of great con- 
sequencer in itself, but that the fate which 
it should experience, would, in a great 
measure, enable the country to judge as to 
the fate of all future questions, relating to 
the mismanagement of public affairs, and 
lead to some very important conclusions 
as to the temper and composition of par- 
liament itself. Fo£ r if this House, agree- 
ing in the proposition of the two gentle- 
men, who spoke first in the debate, should 
determine, after all the calamities that we 
have experienced, to present to the throne 
an Address, which is the mere echo of the 
words, which the authors of these calami- 
ties have thought fit to place in the 
mouth their sovereign ; if we express 
neither resentment at the past, nor anxiety 
for the future fate of the country committed 
to such hands ; if we omit all those things 
that ought to form the main topics of an 
Address of the House of Commons, under 
circumstances of great public distress, and 
acknowledged Weakness in the national 
councils, it will be a v*in and hopeless 
task for me, or any man even to address 
you upon any similar occasion hereafter. 
If wc do not act now vve must be consi- 
dered as having determined not to act at 
all; as having resigned ourselves impli- 
citly to the guidance of any persons that 
may happen to be placed at the helm, and 
as having completely renounced that sa- 
lutary controui, which we were once ac- 
customed to exercise over the servants of 
the Crown. 

The main point. Sir, to which the at- 
tention of the House will naturally be 
directed, is, the conduct of the war. 
Every person that now hears me must 
remember with grief that during the few 
months that have £ lapsed since the last 
session of Parliament, this country has 
been engaged in various military opera- 
tion upon a most extensive scale, and that 
these operations have been attended by- 
failure more complete, by loss more de- 
plorable, and by disgrace more signal, 
than any that we find recorded, within an 
equal space of time, in the history of this 
or any former war, in which the country 
was ever engaged. This is the plain 
statement of the fact, which gentlemen 
may endeavour to extenuate, but which 
they cannot substantially contradict ; and 
it is therefore for us to consider how jkr 
l J 
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these things affect the character and pre- 
tensions of those persons who then were, 
and who for the greater part still are, en- 
trusted with the management of affairs. 
And if upon a review of these transactions, 
it should appear to us, that we hrfve reason 
to impute our misfortunes to the miscon- 
duct of our rulers, it will become us, not 
only to institute an immediate, vigilant and 
severe enquiry, but at once to carry our 
suspicions to the foot of the throne, and 
humbly to represent to his Majesty, that 
we no longer fed ourselves able to rely on 
those persons, whom he has chosen to be 
his advisers. , 

But before we proceed, as we must pro- 
ceed hereafter, to look at these questions 
in detail, I must in the first place remark, 
that the very magnitude and number .of 
those failures which have disgraced their 
administration, do alone form * strong 
prima facie case against his Majesty's mi- 
nisters, even independently of all consi- 
deration of the particular circumstances 
by which they were attended. l*or though 
it is unjust and absurd to say, that failure 
necessarily implies blame, and though 
enterprises the most wisely planned, and 
the most skilfully executed may fail, from 
causes which human wisdom can neither 
foresee nor controul ; yet constant re- 
peated invariable failures do create a fair 
presumption of misconduct, and if that 
presumption is coupled with any thing 
suspicious or unfavourable in the history 
and composition of the administration 
itself, it becomes almost irresistible. It 
would be an insult to the understandings 
whom I have the honor to address, if I 
were to spend a moment in endeavouring 
to elucidate a principle which is so evi- 
dently consonant to reason and experience, 
and a thousand of which, must at once 
present themselves to the mind of any 
person who gives himself the trouble to 
think at all upon the subject. How then, 
does it apply to the case of his Majesty's 
ministers? Why, Sir, it appears that 
during the last seven or eight months they 
have failed in no less than three great and 
deliberate designs ; that, if we extend our 
view a little further, we shall conclude the 
campaign which terminated in the death 
of sir John Moore, which again was pre- 
ceded at no long interval by the Conven- 
tion of Cintra. So that, on the whole the 
result is this ; that during the time they 
have conducted his government, his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers have attempted every 
thing, every where, on the largest pos- 


sible scale, and that in every thing they 
have failed ; except indeed in that instance 
in which they directed his arms not against 
his enemies but against his allies. En- 
trusted with the largest means and with 
the most unbounded confidence, thanks to 
the liberality and to the folly of the people 
of England, they have proceeded to en- 
gage in the mightiest enterprizes, and 
these enterprizes have all had either, a 
ludicrous, or a disastrous termination. 
Now, Sir, I say that to maintain, that ac- 
cident has been every thing, and miscon- 
duct nothing, in these transactions, is to 
maintain, that a species of miradc has 
been worked against us. — Accident may 
account for some detached failures in the 
course of a long administration ; but a 
man must have a high opinion indeed of 
the Kingis servants, and must moreover 
have an understanding most singularly 
constituted, w ho can persuade himself that 
the Convention of Cinli a, the miserable 
expulsion of our army under sir John 
Moore, the ludicrous capture of Ischia 
and Procida, the second useless, expen- 
sive and destructive campaign in Spain, 
and to crown all, the expedition to Wal- 
cbereri ; that all these things following 
each other with the utmost rapidity, not 
a single success intervening to break the 
chain of calamity, happened by pure ill 
luck, and without the smallest of blame 
to the wisest and best, but most unfortu- 
nate of administrations. 

And then. Sir, m whose favour is it that 
we are required to believe this paradox ? 
Is it in favour of a firm united govern- 
ment, guided by some person of acknow- 
ledged abilities, and directing an undi- 
vided attention towards objects of great 
public concern? .No, Sir, we are re- 
quired to believe in favour of a govern- 
ment of departments, at the head of which 
till lately, stood a nobleman of no very 
distinguished talents, enfeebled by age 
and suffering, and labouring ineffectually 
during the latter days of his life, to keep 
together the discordant parts of a preca- 
rious administration ; we are required to 
believe it in favour of a cabinet, the 
members of which, entertained for each 
eft her the most profound contempt, or the 
most deadly antipathy ; we are required 
to believe that an unremitting attention 
was paid to the interests of the state by 
ministers, whose time, (as we have since 
learnt by documents which are in every 
man’s hands, and ought to be imprinted 
on every man’s recollection,) was spent 
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in dark tnachiavelian intrigues, in personal 
discussions, and in devising schemes for 
parcelling out the great offices of state, 
which they seem to have considered as a 
private inheritance to be divided for their 
common benefit, not as a solemn trust to 
be administered for the public good. We 
are required to believe in the fitness of 
those who had pronounced upon each 
other's incapacity; and it is from discord 
at home and disgrace abroad, that vve are 
to infer wisdom and good conduct. 

For my own part. Sir, I am content to 
direct my view of the case by those plain 
concurring rules, that guide men in their 
judgments upon the ordinary affairs of 
life, who wherever they s te disunion, are 
apt to suspect weakness ; who where they 
observe constant fui lures and mistakes, 
always presume ignorance,, incapacity or 
neglect. Therefore, when 1 call to mind 
the ignominious history of their internal 
dissensions, when I see that their whole 
administration has been one uniform tissue 
of calamities, a foul and detestable blot in 
the annuls of the country, to which Eng- 
lishmen in future days will look back with 
humiliation and grief, I do not hesitate to 
declare my unalterable conviction, that 
such a government was unworthy to 
possess the confidence of Parliament ; and 
that a government which differs from it 
chiefly by the loss of those talents for 
business and debate, which formed its 
great ornament, and which is a little more 
united, at the price of being a great deal 
weaker in all other respects, is unfit to 
carry on the affairs of state at any time 
and particularly at this, aiid that it is the 
duty of every member of this House, and 
the interest of every man who is con- 
cerned in the preservation of the country, 
to contribute by all lawful means to its 
subversion. 

This, Sir, is the opinion which I think 
it is natural to form upon a first view of' 
the subject ; and sure I am, that the more 
closely we look into it, the more it is 
sifted and examined, the more reason we 
shall have to condemn the late adminis- 
tration, to distrust the present, and to re- 
fuse our assent to an address of confidence, 
such as that which was originally pro- 
posed. 

The first thing which presents itself for 
examination, both in point of time, and 
in point uf importance, is the campaign 
of Spain and Portugal. This subject has 
the advantage of being plain in itself, and 
the circumstances of it are already before 


the public, so that the House is, even now, 
in a situation to form a competent judg* 
ment upon the merit of its authors. The 
only difficulty consists in accounting for 
the conduct of the government upon any 
tolerable* theory whatever. For, Sir, I 
must fairly confess that I am not unable 
to see any good reasons, but that I am 
equally unable to sec any reasons at all, 
that could have induced his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters to engage in this second campaign. 
It seems to have been undertaken m sin- 
gular defiance of a(J tho&e principles that 
ought to enter into the conduct of affairs. 
Before men determine upon any important 
step, they commonly look to experience, 
and to authority, where they have had the 
benefit of experience, and where good 
authority can be obtained. His Majesty*s 
ministers had both, and of the most per- 
fect kirtd, and they chose to act in direct 
contradiction to both. They had the com- 
plete and melancholy experience of the 
first campaign in Spain, ia which we lost 
so many thousand men, in which our 
councils, though not our arms, sustained 
such deep disgrace, and which afflicted 
and dismayed the country beyond almost 
any other event of this calamitous war. 
We had seen how in the course of that 
campaign, our army suffered more than 
it could have suffered in a country decid- 
edly hostile, that? it was received with 
jealousy and unwillingness, and that its 
presence, instead of rousing the Spaniards 
to greater efforts by an encreased prospect 
of success, seemed only to chill whatever 
enthusiasm might have been supposed to 
exist among them before. In every stage 
of the transaction we were treated, not 
like zealous and sincere allies, guided by 
a liberal, though perhaps mistaken policy, 
but like dangerous interested intruders, 
against whose designs it was as much 
their duty to guard, as against the ambi- 
tion of France itself** Every thing seemed 
to forbid a second experiment ; the cha- 
racteristic qualities good and bad of our 
own army, the nature of the country, and 
above all the disposition of the inhabi- 
tants. If, indeed, that splendid but ideal 
picture, which at the beginning of the 
Spanish revolution, some persons in this 
country had formed to themselves, of a 
whole nation rising up as one man in de- 
fence of its liberty, had been realized, if 
in the first instance we had met with a 
zealous and efficient aid, proportioned to 
their utmost means ; if we had been wel- 
comed by a cordial disposition towards 
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the only people in the world that had 
stretched out its arm to assist them in the 
hour of their need : if we bad found them 
aoi mated by an an ardent and unextin- 
guishable desire of national independence 
and prepared to make all those Sacrifices 
which were necessary, in order to afford 
the slightest chance of success, in so vast 
and so unequal a struggle, why then. Sir, 
it would have perhaps been right, and 
certainly the best feelings of our nature, 
compassion and the love of freedom would 
have prompted us, in spite of failures, and 
in spite of misfortunes, to make one more 
effort in behalf of a generous, a grateful, 
and a suffering nation. One should have 
felt some consolation for the blood that 
had been already spilt, and one might 
without a crime to the country, have con- 
sented that yet more should be shed, in 
what might then fairly have been deemed 
a sacred cause. But the conduct of the 
Spaniards soon dissipated this illusion, and 
made it our right and our duty, to guide 
ourselves by the principles of a colder 
and more deliberate policy. Instead of 
gratitude or enthusiasm, all we met with 
was a bare preference of England to 
France, in a choice of evils, a mere incli- 
nation to expel their invaders, if it could 
be done without the expence and trouble 
of adopting the necessary means ; all we 
obtained fron^ them tvas the gracious, 
though somewhat tardy permission of the 
Supreme Junta, to waste as many lives 
and as much treasure as we pleased in 
their defence. Sir John Moore was or- 
dered to advance, and make common 
cause with the Spanish nation. He did 
advance, but the Spanish nation seemed 
to dwindle away as he approached, and 
on all those innumerable armies of Pa- 
triots on which he was taught to rely, not 
one ever appeared, except, indeed that 
name is to be bestowed upon a few miser- 
able bands of -fugitive peasants, who 
crossed his way, interrupted his march, 
and encumbered him with fresh difficul- 
ties. Help and co-operation were out of 
the question, but we did not even com- 
mand the sympathy and good will of 
those whom we were sent to assist. And 
this was the flattering result, and these 
the encouraging circumstances which in- 
duced his Majesty’s ministers to send ano- 
ther army to be expelled from Spain. 
So much for experience. As to authority, 
that too, as far as we have the means of 
knowing, was equally against them. In 
'the first place they had the authority of 


one of the best officers, and one of the 
ablest men this country ever produced, 
the Commander in that Expedition, who 
in all he said, in all he did, in all he 
wrote, in his life, and by his death, bore 
uniform testimony against the whole 
system of depending upon the Spaniards, 
and of assisting Spain by means of an 
army to be marched into the interior of 
the country. One would have imagined 
that the opinion of such a man, upon such 
a question, would have been decisive, 
when opposed by nothing of equal might. 
But if any person is inclined to except 
against his testimony, I am almost will- 
ing to forego any advantage that I might 
have derived in arguing this question 
from the known and recorded sentiments 
of Sir John Moore. Be it, that he was 
over-cauti<9Us, .desponding, guided by a 
pedantic attachment to regular troops, 
and regular warfare ; be it that he ad- 
mired the military genius of Buonaparte, 
while he was slow to discern that of the 
marquis Romana ; be it that with unpar- 
donable coldness and scepticism, he doubt- 
ed the zeal of the inhabitants of Madrid, 
and the unshaken patriotism of Don 
Thomas Morla. Let ail the foolish ob- 
jections, let all the foul calumnies avail, 
that have been invented in order to blacken 
the memory of this illustrious man, who 
fell a victim to the folly and impractica- 
bility of the design in which he was en- 
gaged. But setting him aside, what were 
the opinion of all the other officers who 
served upon that Expedition ? They 
surely were not all incapable of forming 
a judgment ; they did not all labour from 
beginning to end under the influence of 
invincible prejudices and incurable de- 
spondency. And did any one of them, 
if they were consulted, advise a second 
experiment ? I do not speak from cer- 
tain information, but I believe not one. 
The opinions of some among them are 
recorded along with those of Sir John 
Moore, and, as far as they go, they per- 
fectly coincide with the sentiments he had 
expressed. Nay I am persuaded one 
might go yet farther, and defy his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers to produce the nafrie of 
a single officer of rank or character in 
his service, who either advised the second 
campaign, or who would be willing to 
stake any part of his reputation, upon 
the merit of that advice. 1 know not 
what there is to put into the opposite 
scale. Perhaps indeed one may form 
some idea of the nature of the informs- 
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tion upon which his Majesty's ministers 
proceeded, from that of the agents whom 
they spread oyer the face of the peninsula, 
ana who were understood to maintain a 
correspondence with the government at 
home. These missionaries were for the 
most part military men, not very high in 
the profession, and who were of course 
delighted, with the honours they received, 
and the consequence they derived, from 
their situation as the agents of the British 
government. It was natural enough tiiat 
persons of this description, and that too 
without imputing to them any criminal 
or deliberate dereliction of their duty, 
should represent only the fair side of 
things, that they should give a little co- 
louring to whatever was good, and exte- 
nuate all that was discouraging. Indeed 
one could not expect, (so long as iL w as 
possible to put a favourable construction 
upon events, or to distinguish a single 
ray of hope) that they should transmit 
home accounts which would not only be 
disagreeable to their employers, but fata! 
to their own prospects, and the effect of 
which they might reasonably apprehend 
would be, to put an end to all their acti- 
vity and importance, and recall them at 
once from the dignified occupation of 
composing proclamations and dispatches, 
to the humble routine of regimental duty. 
I do not w ish to speak harshly of persons 
who acted to the best of their very mo- 
derate abilities, and who ought not to 
incur any share of that blame which is 
exclusively due to the government that 
employed them. They even deserve 
praise for their activity and spirit, hut I 
really believe that out of the whole 
number there was scarce a cool-headed 
sound-judging man, scarce one whose 
opinion was much better having, than that 
of the famous col. Charmilly himself. 
Yet it appears that the authority of these 
gentlemen weighed more with his Majes- 
ty's ministers (supposing them to have 
paid any regard to authority at all) than 
that of all those persons whose deliberate 
disinterested opinion as to the chance of 
success, and the nature of the aid to be 
expected from the Spaniards, was formed 
upon actual service, and the actual trial 
of that experiment which they were 
about to repeat. The opinion of col. 
Carrol stood on one side, the opinion of 
Sir John Moore stood on the other, and 
they preferred col. Carrol. 

The only way in which they could jus- 
tify themselves For undertaking this second 


Expedition, would be Ity shewing, that 
some such change had taken place in the 
situation of Spain, or in the disposition 
of its inhabitants, as might fairly entile 
them to expect a different result. If there 
was any such change, it is for them to 
explain it. On the contrary, every thing 
that happened in the interval appears to 
me to corroborate the lessons we might 
have learnt from the first melancholy 
transaction. It was no longer possible to 
mistake the character of a revolution, the 
disgraceful peculiarity of which was, that 
it had not produced a single individual 
eminent, either t as a soldier or a states- 
man. The Spanish armies were every 
where defeated, and often out numbered, 
for it is worthy of remark, that the “ uni- 
versal Spanish nation" out of a popula- 
tion of twelve millions, and in a cause in 
whichnve were told that every heart was 
engaged, and every hand would be raised, 
was never able to bring much above a 
hundred and twenty thousand men into 
the field. The flight of the Junta to 
Seville, had not cured them of the inac- 
tivity they had displayed at Aranjuez. 
Of all their enemies the press was the 
only one they had been able to subdue ; 
th y had done nothing for the people, and 
nothing to enlighten the people; the 
councils of Charles 4th, were never dis- 
graced bv weakieeas more contemptible, 
or by tyranny more odious. Was it the 
healthy climate of Estremadura, then, en- 
couraged them to send an army there in 
the height of summer ? Was it the success 
of the battle of Medellin that induced 
them to rely on the discipline of the 
Spanish troops, and the skill of their ge- 
nerals ? Had it not become every day 
more evident, that the Spanish govern- 
ment, choked up by the lumber of its 
ancient institutions and forms, had sunk 
into a lethargy from which it was vain to 
think of rousing it ? Had we not reason 
to expect that these errors were not mere 
errors of weakness and ignorance, hut 
that a base intriguing spirit had mixed 
itself, in the councils of these self-called 
patriots, and completed their incapacity 
for all useful and generous exertion ? 
And that our ministers were noj, the only 
ministers in the world that were thinking 
of their own interests and feelings, when 
they ought to have been thinking how to 
save a fallen state ? No change could be 
expected in such a government, except 
from some great effect of the people 
itself. And what symptom was there. 
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that a people divided into provinces 
differing from each other so much in 
manners and feelings, and unaccustomed 
to communication for a general object ; 
that a people bowed for whole ages under 
the yoke of superstition and tyranny, 
would be able to accomplish that of which 
the most united and the most enlightened 
nations are hardly capable ; that they 
would be able at once to perform the 
double task of establishing a vigorous exe- 
cutive government, and of expelling an 
enemy from the heart # of their country ? 
And yet without such a change, how was 
it possible to hope for success ? I had 
almost said, how was it pussible to wish 
for success? What could be expected 
from men, who at a moment when their 
capital and their strong places were in the 
hands of the French, and half their pro- 
vinces overrun by the armies of Buona- 
parte, were rummaging their archives 
with all the curiousness of antiquarian re- 
search, in order to find precedents relative 
to the meeting of a representative as- 
sembly, which was not to be held till 
long after the time when, at their rate of 
proceeding, the representatives, the places 
they were to represent, the place where 
they were to meet, the antiquarians, the 
archives and all, would be involved in 
one common destruction. Whilst Victor 
was upon his march to fight the battle of 
Medellin, they were speculating at leisure 
upon what form of government would 
suit them best, when England, or chance, 
or a miracle, or any thing but their own 
exertions, should have driven the French 
across the Pyrenees. And this. Sir, in- 
stead of instant remedies for present evils, 
instead of war and finance, instead of 
seeking how to draw a revenue from the 
provinces that still remained, with the least 
possible pressure upon the people ; how 
to raise and discipline their armies, how 
to support their allies ;|tnd above all, how 
to give to every man what no man now 
has, a direct and palpable interest in the 
result of the struggle. And yet. Sir, it 
was with all these circumstances full in 
their view, that his Majesty’s ministers 
determined to send an Expedition to 
Spain, the success of which, supposing 
that it could succeed at all, depended 
wholly upon the. zealous aid, and the 
friendly disposition both of the people 
and government of Spain. 

Perhaps it may be said that the renewal 
of the war in Germany, gave a new turn 
to affairs, and called upon us to try at least, 
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whether, by sending another army to the 
peninsula, we could not either rescue 
Spain from the grasp of the conqueror, 
or compel Buonaparte to dispatch some 
part of that force with which he was pre- 
paring to overwhelm Austria. If so, why 
was the force we sent so small ? Why 
was it upon a scale so ridiculously dispro* 
portioned to that upon which the opera* 
tions of war are now carried on in Eu- 
rope? If the ministers really thought 
any thing was to be done in that quarter, 
why were not those armies which at the 
same time we were idly wasting upon 
visionary and exploded projects, concen- 
tered in Spain and Portugal, in order by 
one great effort to drive the French across 
the Ebro ? No, Sir, we preferred sending 
ten thousand men to view the Italian 
shore, and ahirty thousand men to wage 
war with the fever in Holland, while with 
five and twenty thousand men, that is, 
with about half the smallest number Buo- 
naparte ever maintained in that country, 
we undertook to reconquer Spain. If 
they say that the country was not capable 
of maintaining so large a number of 
troops, why then, I answer that though 
that may be an excellent reason for 
sending no army at all, it is no reason for 
sending an army which was quite inade- 
quate to any useful purpose. The choice 
was not between the measure itself and 
half the measure, but between the mea* 
sure itself, and some other measure of a 
different nature. 

The fundamental error which, as I con** 
ceive, pervaded the whole of our opera* 
tions with respect to Spain, consisted in 
supposing that the Spanish troops were 
capable of acting in conjunction with 
ours. Now, Sir, 1 apprehend, that if there 
is any point more clearly established than 
another, both by the events of sir John 
Moore’s campaign, and by every other 
species of evidence, it is this, that the 
Spaniards neither had a regular army, nor 
any thing that was capable of co-operat- 
ing with a regular army, and that when- 
ever the French chose to concentrate their 
force, at the risque of rising in that part 
of the country which such a movement 
wot Id compel them to abandon, and 
which they might easily re-occupy, when 
they had obliged us to retire ; they would 
meet with very little opposition from pur , 
allies, and that we should virtually hare 
to contend with them single-handed. , In 
fact the very natuic of the two, descrip- 
tions of force rendered it impossible that 
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they should act in conjunction. Their 
troops newly raised* and quite undisci- 
plined, but acquainted with the country, 
inured to the climate, and patient of fa- 
trgue, were best calculated to act in small 
. detachments, which might be frequently 
defeated without affecting materially the 
fortune of the war. Our troops, steady 
and intrepid, but unused to scarcity, pri- 
vation, excessive hardships, and the vicis- 
situdes of the climate, could only act wiih 
effect in large masses, where a great event 
might be decided at once by superior 
valour and skill. The object of the Spa- 
niards was delay, both in order to djsci- 
line their own troops, and to give the 
rench time to feel the effects of the cli- 
mate; our object was to bring on an im- 
mediate and decisive action, before we 
felt the effects of it ourselves. If the 
^Spaniards could do any thing, it was in a 
war of detail, that is to say a war in which 
regular troops, acting in a foreign country, 
can do absolutely nothing. In a general 
engagement it was utterly impossible to 
depend upon our allies. And indeed it is 
but just to remark, that we had no reason 
to be surprised that the Spaniards had no 
troops fit to co-operate with ours, and to 
meet the French in the open field. The 
execrable government which had so long 
prevailed, had ruined and degraded the 
Whole military establishment, just as it 
had ruined and degraded every thing else 
that was necessary for the honour and 
security of the country. Now we all 
ttiiow that a regular array is not a thing 
to be created upon the spur of the occa- 
sion. Time, labour, practice, system, and 
above all a long-continued vigorous exe- 
cutive government, are necessary in order 
to bring this vast and complicated ma- 
chine to any tolerable degree of perfec- 
tion. And though the Junta was no 
doubt highly culpable in not adopting vi- 
gorous measures with a view of that ob- 
ject, yet the fact is, that even if they had 
been adopted, they would have been too 
recent to produce much effect; and the 
folly of the Spanish government in neg- 
lecting to improve their means of defence, 
is hardly greater than that of the English 
ministry. Who acted as if a regular army 
Was existing at a time, and under circum- 
stances, in which reason and experience 
blight have told them no regular army 
‘Could exist. 

The House will observe that the few re- 
marks I have taken the liberty to address 
to them have been directed exclusively 


to the plan of sending another arn*y into 
Spain, that is to say, to that part of the 
question with which his Majesty fs mi- 
nisters are more immediately concerned. 
1 shall say nothing as tp the conduct of 
the campaign, though I am aware it is 
liable to many and serious objections, but 
1 wish to leave the discussion of a military 
question in fitter hands than my own. I 
shall only beg the House to recollect, that 
up to the battle of Talavera the ministers 
have made themselves sharers in the re- 
sponsibility for e^ery thing, by the ho- 
nours they advised his Majesty to confer 
on sir Arthur JVehesley. By this they 
expressed in the strongest possible manner 
their approbation of his advance into 
Spain, and by the merits or demerits of 
that step they must be content to stand or 
fall along w ith their general. 

I effnnot however quit this part of the 
subject without also observing, that the 
events of the campaign have been in a 
remarkable manner calculated to shew the 
erroneous views upon which the authors 
of it proceeded, if sir Arthur Wellesley 
had been defeated they might excuse 
themselves by saying ; “ this is the for- 
tune of war, which it is impossible to 
controul. All a government can do is 
to entrust the execution of wise plans to 
skilful generals and brave troops. This 
is what we dief, and if our success in the 
field had answered to our reasonable ex- 
pectations, the happiest and most glorious 
result would have ensued.” But how 
does the case actually stand ? Why that 
in a very «horfc time, we defeated the 
French at Oporto, and afterwards at Tala- 
ver.i, in those battles for which sir Arthur 
Wellesley was raised to the peerage ; 
that the valour of Englishmen never 
shone more conspicuous than upon both 
those occasions, and that more was at- 
chicved by our troops than would have 
been achieved u*der similar disadvan- 
tages by an equal number of any other 
nation in the world. And yet such was 
the original absurdity of the whole plan, 
that these successes, upon which the 
highest honours and the highest pane- 
gyrics have been bestowed, were attended 
with no permanent advantages whatever, 
that they left the cause of Spain and of 
Europe just as desperate as they found it, 
and that in their consequences they re- 
sembled not victories bOt defeats. For 
by what more disastrous consequences 
could defeat have been followed, tnWfcy 
a precipitate retreat; by the lotfSFwb 
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thousand min left to the merry of the 
enemy, upon that spot upon Which they 
had just freight and conquered, but fought 
and conquered in vain, that spot which as 
it were in mockery to them we have en- 
deavoured to perpetuate in the name of 
their general ? By what worse could it 
have been followed than by the loss of all 
footing in Spain, the ruin of another army 
and the virtual renunciation of all the 
objects of the. war ? As the species of 
glory encreases, our real power and re- 
sources diminish,* and* by the time we 
have gained a few more battles, and ele- 
vated a few more generals to the peerage, 
our army will be fairly worn out, and not 
a spot will be left on the continent of 
Europe on which an Englishman can set 
his foot. If the battles which our ance£» 
ters fought a century ago, and bv which 
they vindicated the liberties of Europe, 
had been attended with consequences like 
these, and if such had been the nature of 
success in their days, France, instead of 
being humbled, would have become the 
mistress of the world, and England instead 
of dictating the terms of peace, would 
have sunk under the weight of her own 
victories. But they were far other men, 
and guided by far other maxims, in foreign 
and in domestic affairs ; in peace and in 
war. We are told of one of the most 
eminent persons of tfiat age, (and I 
mention it because it forms a curious con- 
trast to what we have just seen) we are 
told of that great general, and politician 
Xing William III, that such was the skill 
with which he planned his campaigns, 
that even when he lost a battle it was not 
attended by any fatal consequences to 
him, and that he was soon able to appear 
again upon an equal footing with his ene- 
mies. Our plans are of a different kind. 
We so contrive a campaign that the loss 
of a battle would be attended with utter 
destruction, we do hot Advance one single 
step nearer to our object by gaining one. 
Give to us success in the field, give to the 
British troops all that glory which is to be 
derived from the heroic valour, and un- 
paralleled exertions of every individual 
of whom they are composed, and still our 
situation, instead of becoming better, is in- 
finitely worse than it was before, and with 
the honours of a victorious, wte experi- 
ence the fate of a beaten army. It was 
the art of the great man whom 1 have 
mentioned, to render defeat harmless, it 
iiifct Mt of ministers and generals of these 
days to make victory itself unavailing. 

VOL, XV. 


If we had possessed a wise government, 
skilful in procuring the best information, 
and firm enough to act upon it, instead of 
calculating its measures upon the vulgar 
ignorant cry of the moment, we probably 
never should have heard even of the first 
campaign in Spain. But supposing that 
another opinion might have been reason- 
ably entertained upon that subject, and 
that it was necessary both for their own 
satisfaction, and for the satisfaction of the 
country, to try at least'whether a British 
army might not have been employed with 
effect in aid of the Spaniards ; still! when 
the history and result of that campaign 
were known, and when the novelty of 
the case and ignorance of the real state 
of the country could no longer be pleaded 
as an excuse, how any man should have 
advised a second is almost unintelligible. 
If, indeed, the plan had proceeded from 
some of those romantic persons, for such 
these were. Whose imaginations heated 
upon this subject had completely extin- 
guished all the other faculties of their 
minds, one should not have been sur- 
prised. Bat, that, to do them justice, was 
neither the character nor the feeling of his 
Majesty’s ministers, least of all for in- 
stance of the noble lord, who then pre- 
sided over the war department ; a man of 
a calm mind, not liable so far a3 I know 
to be infected with the contagion of po- 
pular enthusiasm, not a person whom the 
mere name of patriotism was likely to 
transport into any acts of imprudent zeal, 
or who might be expected to make im- 
moderate sacrifices in the cause of na- 
tional independence. Wc must, therefore, 
look for some other explanation of the 
conduct of the noble lord and his col- 
leagues, and theexplanation of it, I believe, 
is to be found, and to be found only in that 
vague determination to do something, no 
matter what, and to keep the public force 
employed, no matter how, which forpied 
one of the main principles, and let me 
add, one of the most mischievous princi- 
ples of their administration ; that princi- 
ple too upon which they were most di- 
rectly and most ostentatiously committed 
against their opponents. It is this which 
has been to them instead of prejudice, in- 
stead of enthusiasm, instead of folly, and 
which has precipitated them into all those 
ads which more resemble the desperation 
of a losing gamester, than the deliberate 
plans of a government. 

To that principle we owe that other 
great event of the last year, the Expedi* 

" E 
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prftih;Uhlch, if he lost these things, would 
foM b tit a slight aggravation to the ca- 
JsFffiityv which if he gained, the re-taking 
rif a^few towns, and the re building of a 
few ships would be an easy task to a man 
\vfi<§ would then wield, at pleasure, the 
whole mdral and physical force of Europe. 

But if they really entertained any hopes 
of saving Austria, did it never occur to 
them that there was a point to which a 
force might be sent with a greater chance 
of success than to the coast of Holland ? 
Did it never occur to them, that in the 
north of Germany, we should have been 
nearer the seat of war, and that our ap- 
pearance would have told more directly 
upon the operations of Buonaparte ? Did 
they not know that we should have found 
a people, (of whose dispositions, indeed, 
we have since had such convincing proofs 
during the singular and well conducted 
retreat of the Duke of Brunswick), a people 
eager in the cause, and anxious for bur 
aid ; and by directing our efforts to that 
quarter we should have shewn, what it 
was most important to shew, a disposition 
to attend to the main objects of the war, 
singly, and without any mixture of views 
exclusively our own, and resulting from a 
more contracted system of policy. One 
should not have been surprised, indeed, 
if a different view of this subject had been 
taken by a government differently com- 
posed, but it is really singular that the 
persons then in power should have acted 
upon any other. We all remember, how, 
upon a former occasion, when out of power, 
what they termed, the neglect of admi- 
nistration to send assistance to a much 
more remote point, and under circum- 
stances certainly far less favourable, 
formed 'the never failing topic of their 
invectives for two whole sessions. To 
that neglect they constantly attributed 
the loss.of the battle of Eylau„the peace of 
Tilsit, the alienation of Russia and the final 
submission of Europe. Those persons 
WJjlo then, gave credit to them have now an 
cm^prtuuity to judge of their sincerity by 
iueir conauct under somewhat similar 
girqun^stances. Austria resolves to make 
a last effort ; the people of the North of 
Germany only wait for our arrival as the 
signal of insurrection ; and what is the 
conduct of his Majesty's ministers ? They 
consult some persons who actually are 
smugglers, and some others who have at 
dne time been engaged in that honourable 
profession, and guided by their advice and 
authority, they send half our army and 
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half our navy to the swamps and sandbanks 
of Holland, and in the meantime Austria 
erishes, without a single Englishman 
aving appeared in arms on any spot 
where he could render her the smallest aid* 
And these are the gentlemen from whom 
we heard so much about the loss of cha- 
racter we sustained by our selfish conduct 
upon a former occasion ; and what is the 
way they took to re-establish our character? 
They avail themselves of the absence of 
the trench armies in Germany to under- 
take an Expedition* which, be the merits 
of it in other respects what they may, was 
a plan of mere British insular policy, in 
the success or failure of which no conti- 
nental nation had the smallest interest. 
The only object of these magnanimous and 
enlightened statesmen is, instead of making 
common cause with Austria, to extract 
some trifling advantage to ourselves from 
the final destruction of the only other 
power in Europe that still preserved even 
the shadow of independence. The con- 
solation that they prepared for Austria in 
her fate was, that by her last efforts she 
had purchased some ships for England, 
that she had saved England the expence 
of a blockading squadron, and perhaps 
even enabled England to establish an ad- 
vantageous depot for the sale of her con- 
traband goods. # 

Let me, howevfr, be clearly understood 
upon this point. I by no means agree 
with the opposition of that day, in think- 
ing that an army ought to have been sent 
to Prussia just before the battle ofEyiau, 
nor am I, by any means, persuaded that a 
single man ought to have been sent to the 
not th of Germany last spring. I am rather 
inclined to believe that the case w; s des- 
perate from the beginning, that no efforts 
we could have made would have saved 
Austria from destruction, and that a cam- 
paign in Germany would have ended like 
a campaign in Spafh. But what 1 contend 
is, that if an army was to be sent any 
where, every consideration both of pru- 
dence and of magnanimity pointed out 
Germany and not Holland as its de^ina-* 
tion, anq that his Majesty’s ministers were 
more particularly bound to that line of 
conduct, both by their own system and 
their own, professions. 

But suppose there existed no other 
ground of complaint ; suppose the expe- 
dition to Wal . heren had been wisely 
planned in all oherrespecis ; suppose the 
execution of it had been entrusted to some 
officer# whom long experience, tried abiii- 
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ties, and distinguished success more par- 
ticularly pointed out for the situation. 
Still there remains behind a completely 
fatal objection, upon which I have not yet 
touched, but which ought alone to draw 
down upon the ministers the severest in- 
dignation of the House. Gentlemen, 1 am 
sure, have anticipated me ; I mean that 
singular perverseness, with which they 
pitched upon the most unhealthy season 
of the year, to send an Expedition to the 
most unhealthy place in Europe ; Badajos, 
perhaps, excepted, where our other army 
was stationed. I do not wish to appeal to 
the feelings of the House by drawing a 
picture of all that our army suffered upon 
that f it» 1 spot. 1 merely wish to direct 
their attention to a dry statement of the 
case. Five thousand men dead, and about 
a<» many more ruined in their health and 
render'd completely incapable of service ; 
and all this owing to the most profound 
ignorance of the most obvious and most 
materia! facts. It is really a thing so un- 
accountable, and so unlike the conduct of 
any moderately intelligent men, that if 
it h.td not happened in our own lime, and 
wi hin th«- immediate scope of our own 
obsen ation, we should hai dly have thought 
it credible. Did then a British Ministry, 
dcliiieiatinjt upon an expedition, on which 
forty thousand men were 4> be employed, 
wholly omit to enquire whether the spot to 
which they were to be sent was healthy or 
not ? Did it never occur to them that a 
low marshy spot might be unfavourable to 
the human frame, particularly in the sum- 
mer or autumn months? Did none of the 
persons, whom they must have consulted 
upon other points, even drop a hint as to 
this ? D.d none of the thirteen members of 
the cabinet even open the commonest 
book upon the subject ? Or were they 
possessed of complete information ? Did 
they foresee and calculate upon the loss, 
and determine to ineftr it for a certain 
glory and advantage that was to ensue? 
Was this their scheme of policy ? Did they 
deliberately resolve to expose a whole 
British army, the finest the country ever 
sent out, to the effects of a pestilential 
disease, and that for the sake of seizing a 
few ships and destroying an arsenal ? They 
are in a dilemma 1’iom which it is impos- 
sible for them to extricate themselves. 
Eithei they were wholly ignorant of the 
nature of the country which was to be the 
scene of their exploits or they were not; if 
they were, how scandalous their neglect ; 
if they were not, how wanton their cruelty. 


And this, Sir, naturally leads one to con- 
sider the last act of this tragedy, that de* 
plorable instance of utter incapacity for 
the management of affairs— the manner in 
which this expedition was abandoned. 
This is an error which is not to be imputed 
to either of those persons who have since 
retired from office. It was the act of the 
government nearly as it is now composed, 
and may therefore be considered as no 
unfair specimen of their administration. 
For two months those persons, to whose 
care and wisdom England is now confided, 
were utterly unable to determine whether 
they should evacuate the Island of Wal- 
cheren or not ; two months during which 
the ‘British Army was daily perishing by 
disease. Whether this interval was spent 
in consulting naval and military authorities, 
or in settling disputes among themselves, 
I know not, nor is it material to enquire, 
but this much is clear, from the orders and 
counter- orders they issued, (one day send- 
ing workmen to build fortifications, another 
day sending transports to take away the 
troops), that it was spent in a state of va* 
ci llation and uncertainty, which would be 
ridiculous in any ordinary transaction of 
life. Nor was it till the change of the 
season had somewhat abated the malignity 
of the climate ; until we had, as it were, 
taken the benefit of the fever from begin* 
niinj to end, until the powers of destruction 
had worn themselves out, and nature had 
ceased to make war against us, that they, 
at last, consented to relieve the British 
Army from that charnel house to which it 
had been condemned. One would have 
thought that even if they were blind to all 
considerations of policy, even if they had 
no regard to the country suffering under 
the consequences of their rashness and 
precipitation, still the common feelings of 
humanity would have compelled them to 
come at once to that determination which 
every reasonable man foresaw they must 
ultimately adopt. One would have thought 
that some compassion would have touched 
them, for thousands of their countrymen* 
whose fate depended upon their will ; one 
would have thought that the minister, who 
was also general upon that expedition* 
would have instantly, and earnestly asked 
for his army, that release which had been so 
early granted to himself, fiom the further 
prosecution of a desperate and fatal design; 
one would have thought that some one 
among them, would have been fotjnd to re* 
present to a compassionate and benevolent 
sovereign the real magnitude of thi* evil* 
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toftflplore him to put an end to this period 
’of disaster, and to remind him how un- 
seemly and ill-omened a thing it would 
be/if of that day, for instance, on which 
his people were preparing to celebrate 
the prolongation of his life and reign, every 
moment might be told of the death of 
some of those gallant men, who might 
hare lived to defend his empire, and to 
promote the honour of his crown. 

• Sir, we have heard much of that relent- 
less disregard to human life, which the 
•Emperor Napoleon has displayed, in pro- 
secuting the schemes of his ambition. 
But, at least, he has something to pul into 
the opposite scale. In return for their 
sufferings, he is enabled to tell the people 
of France of battles won, of provinces con- 
quered, and of empires founueej. As to us, 
our population is wasted upon enterprises 
which fail from their own intrinsic absur- 
dity. All our sacrifices arc repaid — by 
disgrace. A useless dear-bought victory 
is the utmost advantage we ever obtain ; 
but our troops are, for the greater part, 
destroyed in a way, compared with which 
the fate of those who fall by the sword, 
may be considered as fortunate, and the 
death of a British soldier is embittered by 
.the reflection, that it can contribute neither 
to the advantage nor to the honour of his 
country ; that it is at once useless and in- 
glorious. Sir, the Expedition to the coast 
of Italy, which, at any other time, would 
have expited so much indignation and 
surprise, is hardly *wotth mentioning now, 
that the 1 public mind is' occupied by far 
greater evils; Such, indeed, have been 
the transactions of the last year that the 
account of a mere failure will form one of 
the least melancholy chapters of its history. 
Jt is the light of that picture of which 
Spain and Holland are the shades ; and 
we must be content to consider that en- 
terprize as a matter of congratulation which 
tyas unattended, at least, by any great cala- 
mity, which has not filled our houses with 
Mourning, nor wrung our hearts with af- 
ftfction, which has only wasted the strength 
and lowered the name of England, and 
which has done this great country no 
other barm than that of making its countils 
the laughing stock of all Europe. 

Sir, it is impossible to consider these 
things without feeling some compassion 
for the people of England, doomed to suf- 
fer unaer such great complicated evils ; 
and yet I must fairly own, that this senti- 
ment is very much weakened in my mind, 
when I recollect fcow much their own per- 


verseness has contributed towards their 
ruin. I cannot forget, that the authors of 
these calamities, are the men after their 
own heart, whom they rejoiced to see call 
to play their last stake, whose return to 
power, and the revival of whose foreign 
policy the y hailed as the certain omens of 
glory and success. They were tired of a 
languid war, they were disgusted with a 
system of economy which would have 
enabled them to continue the contest, till 
the. time should arrives when it might be 
terminated with honour and security. The 
yoke was not galling enough ; their bur- 
thens did not *en crease sufficiently fast. 
They were anxious for new men and for 
new measures. They wished for an active 
stirring administration; a government that 
would do something, that would not let the 
force of the country lie unemployed, that 
would fill the gazettes and create titles ; 
people who, if they could find no objects, 
would make some ; who, if there were no 
points of attack, would waste whole armies 
and navies upon those that were unajttack- 
ablc ; who would send all over Europe 
canvassing treacherous or unwilling allies 
to receive our men and money ; and who 
would exhaust our best means of defending 
ourselves at home, in fostering an imagi- 
nary spirit of resistance abroad. Their 
desire has been . fulfilled ; their favourite 
system has been followed ; and its effects 
are now visible. We have sown in folly, 
and vve have reaped in misforthne ; we 
have seen all the faults and misfortunes of 
a seventeen years war, copied and repeated 
in the course of as many months. The dis- 
grace at the Helder, the carnage at Qui- 
heron, the waste by the pestilence in St. 
Domingo, the ridiculous inefficiency of the 
Expedition to Fcrrol ; all these things 
happening at considerable intervals, were 
but the types of what the last year has 
exhibited in Spz\m, Italy and Holland, 
with circumstances of more palpable mis- 
management, and of aggravated distress. 

Sir, I would put it to the conscience of 
any gentleman whether he thinks that such 
a government as this is worthy of confi- 
dence. If he does, let him vote for the 
original address ; but if he does not, he 
must, I think, support the amendment of 
the noble Lord. Let him consider its 
history and its Composition ; let him re- 
collect how it arose out of the dissensions 
of the last, how it was born, as it were, in 
disgrace, and a cripple from its infancy ; 
let him consider how the great offices of 
state are filled, and, above all, let him 
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compare the government with the state of 
the country. There have been times, in- 
deed, before the new order of things be- 
gan, and before that system which had 
prevailed in Europe for so many centuries, 
yielded to the enormous influence of one 
state, times of security and repose, when 
even these, or any other persons of mode- 
rate understanding and attainments, might 
have governed the country, though not 
with credit, at least, without much danger. 
But now that the whole power of Europe 
is concentrated in France, and the w hole 
power of France concentrated in one man, 
and that man the greatest general and 
statesman the world ever produced, and 
the bitterest enemy England ever knew ; 
it is an absolute infatuation not to have 
recourse to our best means of defence* 
moral as well as physical, to the wisdom 
and union of our councils as well as fo the 
strength of our fleets and armies. Sir, I 
do not appear here as the blind admirer, 
as the indiscriminate partizan of the gen- 
tlemen on the bench below me, and their 
political adherents. I am bound to them 
by no ties of hope, or personal interest. It 
is not for their own sakes, but for the sake 
of the country that 1 wish to see them re- 
turn to office. Indeed I know not whether 
in the present situation of things, office, 
which under more favourable circum- 
stances, is no doubt, anatifral object of am- 
bition, is to be wished for, as a benefit, to 
any set of men. This, at least, is not a bed 
of roses. They might escape blame, but 
they could not possibly acquire any repu- 
tation. They would succeed to shattered 
finances, to unsuccessful arms, to disgraced 
councils, and to a war, the close or the 
continuation of which it is alike impossible 
to contemplate without alarm ; they would 
succeed to difficulties that might confound 
the wisest, and to dangers that might appal 
the boldest statesman; difficulties and 
dangers for which the emoluments of office, 
and the pride of party victory, would but 
poorly compensate to men who looked, as 
I hope they look, not only to themselves 
but to the country ; to future fame as well 
as to present power. 

Perhaps it may be already too late, and 
we may shortly be destined, partly owing 
to our own tollies, and partly owing to 
those awful events which we could not 
controul, and which have made our times 
the be ginning of a new aera in the w orld, 
to share the fate of the other nations of 
Europe. Perhaps we are already in a si- 
tuation which defies the . efforts of the 


wisest and best men among us, and which 
would have defied the efforts of these wiser 
and greater men whom we have lost. But 
if the country, shorn of its honours, and 
humbled as it must be, can still be pre- 
served, sure I am, that its preservation can- 
not be the work of those by whom it ha* 
been brought into its present situation, or 
of persons who proceed upon the same 
system with inferior ability. It cannot be 
preserved by the wreck and remnant of a 
ministry, by something weaker than that 
which 'was already supposed to have at- 
tained the utmost possible point of debi- 
lity ; persons whose defects are notorious, 
and whose very apology is shameful ; who 
offer us their intolerance and court favour,, 
as substitutes for all the qualities that, 
ought to belong to an English administra- 
tion. If wefarct uot willing to bear every 
thing, this is not to be borne. It is time 
to try some other remedy before the last 
agony comes on. If this empire is to be 
destroyed let it not be under the reign of 
these Augustuli. Let its end be worthy; 
of a state which has achieved great actions 
and produced great men. If we fall let 
us fall with dignity. 

Mr. Hcrbeit . objected to the Amend-% 
ment, as it condemned the conduct >of mi- 
nisters without evidence. 

Sir Thomas Turton said, that he could 
not sit down and, give a silent vote upon 
subjects which had excited so. much re- 
gret and indignation among all classes of 
the community. As the representatives 
of the people, they ought to tell their con- 
atituents that they did not overlook ther 
conduct of ministers, and that they would 
not pass by their misconduct without pu- 
nishment. He was really astonished at 
the conduct of the noble lord who moved 
the Address, as well as that of the gentle-* 
man who seconded it, in having expressed 
a hope that it would be carried with una- 
nimity, when it was a mere echo of the 
speech, composed by his Majesty’s minis- . 
ters. At present they wanted information 
to enable the House to judge whether 
public affairs had been well or ill ma- 
ns gec|, and without delay they ought to, *, 
pledge themselves to the country to call 
for such information, and demand a rigid 
enquiry after the supposed delinquents. 
If the House considered the armaments 
that were still going forward, it ought not i 
to lose an instant in the investigation of 
those which had already terminated in. 
disaster and disgrace. He would appeal 
to any gentleman opposite him, whether 
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it was not the sense of the people in all 
quarters that our arms had lately been dis- 
graced, and that they were unanimous for 
the discovery and punishment of the au- 
thor ? He was astonished to hear of a fresh 
army having been sent to Spain, after 
the disasters which had befallen the 
former, which had a much fairer prospect 
of success. But the most infallible mode 
of securing miscarriage had been resorted 
to by ministers, when they divided their 
strength between Spain and Walcheren. 
The circumstances of the transactions had 
been so extraordinary, both in the plan 
and in the execution, that in justice to 
themselves, ministers ought to demand 
the most rigid enquiry into their own con- 
duct. Thinking as he did that such an 
enquiry was necessary he should vote for 
the Amendment. ' 

Lord Kensington did not mean either to 
support the Address or the Amendment, 
but he wished the House to adopt some 
course which would produce unanimity. 
Not being in possession of the necessary 
documents, he could not know to whom 
the country ought to impute the disho- 
nour and calamities which had lately at- 
tached to his Majesty’s arms. He sincere- 
ly lamented the unfortunate expedition to 
the Scheldt, and thought it absolutely ne- 
cessary that that disgraceful enterprize 
should be accounted for by his majesty’s 
ministers, by the noble lord whose depart- 
ment it then was to superintend it, or by the 
naval and military commanders who con- 
ducted the execution of it. Our situation 
in this country was certainly a subject of 
consolation to the people, when they com- 
pared their state with that of others ; but 
when he saw the present abject state of 
our allies, whose territories had been near- 
ly swallowed up in the French empire, 
he did not see that even we had much 
reason for exultation. He wished the 
House to present a dutiful Address to the 
throne, desiring an enquiry into the con- 
duct of ministers, but carefully avoiding 
aH expressions which might appear to 
prejudge one or all of them. He was 
sorry to perceWe one very essential sub- 
ject had been omitted in the Speech, ‘but 
which he would wish to introduce into the 
Address ; he meant the situation of the 
people of Ireland, who were our most 
faithful as well as most useful allies. He 
had opportunities of being informed, 
and knew it to be true, that they were 
now suffering under very great hardships, 
but which he did not impute to the noble 


duke who then represented our most gra" 
cious Sovereign in that country. Minis- 
ters ought to extend much more attention 
to Ireland, than they had hitherto done, 
to preserve it sure to our empire, and un- 
assailable by the enemy. Portugal hft 
also thought might be defended with 
30,000 men against any invading army, 
at least such was the opinion of the late 
sir Charles Stewart, whose opinions were 
much respected by the officers, and he 
trusted ministers would take the proper 
measures for its defence? 

Mr. Brand saw no good likely to arise 
to the country from an enquiry, as he was 
well aware of the manner in which it 
would most likely be carried on. He 
therefore liked that part of the Amend- 
ment, which at once condemned the ex- 
peditions to Walcheren and Spain, better 
than tfiat which merely proposed an in- 
quiry into them. The measures of minis- 
ters, even as mentioned by themselves, 
deserved censure and condemnation. The 
tardiness with which they executed what 
measures they had devised, where promp- 
titude was particularly necessary, excited 
the surprise and indignation of every 
man. For argument’s sake he would sup- 
pose their projects to be the best con- 
certed ; still would the tardiness of their 
execution be sufficient to establish the 
criminality of ministers. Buonaparte left 
Spain before the end of January : it was 
then plain that a war with Austria would 
inevitably ensue ; he left Paris on the 
1 6th of April : fought the battle of Ratis- 
bon on the 22d, and in a few days after 
reached Vienna. If ministers were de- 
termined to assist Austria they ought to 
have done it in time, and not after her 
army was defeated, and an armistice con- 
ceded to the conqueror. (Hear, hear !) 
Buonaparte was able to draw his forces 
from Spain and bring the warwith Austria 
to a termination before our expedition 
could reach Walcheren. Could not the 
same armament have been sent to Wal- 
cheren before these events happened ? 
but ministers acted similarly towards 
Spain. The marquis of Weilesley had 
been appointed ambassador from this 
country' to the Supreme Junta on the 
29th of May last, but he did not depart 
from England until the end of July. 
Were the affairs of any country likely to 
be attended with success, when planned 
and executed by such ministers ? He in- 
sisted upon it that it was a want of policy 
to send troops to Spain, where they must 
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conform to new habits of living, and where 
there was not the least, hope of ultimate 
success. Whenever we succeeded by 
land against the French, tin y were in an 
isolated situation, where their chief had 
no means of reinforcing them, but into 
Spain he could at his pleasure pour his 
legions, and compel us to retreat. 

. Mr. Lushing ton had no objection to an 
enquiry* but he presumed that the do- 
cuments which his majesty had ordered to 
be laid before the House wouid prove sa- 
tisfactory ; as alf classes of people had 
been once zealous for the success of Spain 
against her invaders, and* encouraged mi- 
nisters io assist her to such an extent ; he 
did not like to see them abandoned, or 
public confidence withdrawn from them. 

Mr. Bathurst said that no one felt th<? 
necessity of supporting his majesty or the 
government more than he did. * The 
question now only was, what sort oi in- 
quiry they were to hold out to the public. 
Feeling as he did, in common with many 
others, that there were several subjects of 
disgrace and calamity which had lately 
'Occurred and which called much for par- 
liamentary inquiry, he came down with 
the hope that ministers would have put 
into the Speech not only a declaration of 
their readiness to afford every information 
that could be required, but»that the mover 
and seconder of the Adflrcss would have 
introduced into the Address a pledge on 
the part of parliament to take these cala- 
mities and disasters into immediate con- 
sideration. lie had hoped that ministers 
would not have put expressions into his 
majesty’s mouth so coldly alluding to 
(hose disasters; but, that being the case, 
he surely thought that wim mi. h a strong 
prima facie ground of misconduct, parlia- 
ment not only should inquire, but should 
pledge itself to do so. The Amendment, 
however, he thought went too far and ra- 
ther precluded inquiry, t>y prejudging the 
case that was to be inquired into. The term 
indignation ought not to precede, but to 
follow conviction. To that expression 
therefore he could nf>t agree ; neither 
could he allow that the crisis had been 
“ marked only by a repetition of former 
error.” The battle of Talavera had, 
to his mind, placed the valour of our 
troops on a height ou which it never for- 
merly stood. The latter part of the 
Amendment, he thought went rather far- 
ther in the w ay of prejudgment than was 
necessary. It seemed to go beyond what, 
to his conception, was necessary, and to 
vol. xv. 


infer something criminal. He also thought 
that a necessary part of the Address was 
omitted, and that after thanking his ma- 
jesty for his communication of the neces- 
sary documents, it would be sufiicient, as j 
,a pledge to the country, to state that they 
should immediately proceed to institute d 
parliamentary inquiry into the failures of 
the late campaign. 

Mr. Ponsonby said that the hon. member 
who spoke last had much misunderstood 
the Amendment of his noble friend. It 
was not the intention of his noble friend 
by that Amendment to criminate in the 
first instance, any particular person in 
any particular transaction. Its only ob- 
ject was to tell his majesty that that House 
felt deeply for the calamities of the last 
campaign, and that the}' were resolved to 
institute siffch inquiries as should lead to 
a discovery of the causes which had led 
to the calamity and disgrace; which had 
thus been brought on the country. Did 
the hon. member now deny that the 
country had been exposed to calamity and 
disgrace ? Did lie believe that this coun- 
try had ever, at any former period, been 
exposed to so great calamity and disgrace ? 
Could the hon. gentleman deny that mi- 
nisters had exposed our councils to scorn 
and derision? Could he deny that they 
had afforded an opportunity to our enemy 
to scoff at our folly, and in his publication* 
to scorn and deride us? And still. farther, 
could he deny that Europe did not sym- 
pathize in this feeling, and agree that the 
observations were just? Did the bon. 
gent, then think, that all these instances 
of national disgrace were to be endured, 
by the country, and notwithstanding that 
the ministers must be held to be men of 
the most perfect wisdom and propriety of 
conduct ? If so, was he also prepared to 
say that the officers employed in the ser- 
vice were not to blame? That all had 
failed, but that neither they who planned, 
nor they who executed liad done wrong ? 
To determine this, it would-be well to con- 
sider what was the; state of the country and of 
Europe at the end of the last campaign. • 
That general who had been much and most 
unjustly traduced (sir John Moore), fell 
in the month of January in the battle of 
Corunna, which at the moment of victory 
he sealed with his blood. A battle, not- 
withstanding ail that the hon. gent, had 
said, at least as brilliant and glorious as 
the battle of Talavera. A battle fought 
when the commander was carrying a re- 
treating army out of the country ; not one 
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where the rashness and presumption of 
the general induced him to risk an en- 
gagement, which there was no call on him 
to hazard, where not even one good con- 
sequence was to be effected by the result. 
Buonaparte then quitted Spain, and it was 
known to ministers that Austria was to 
attempt once more to stem the torrent of 
his ambition. It was for them then, 
therefore, to consider where they could 
make the most effectual stand, and well 
to weigh how they could best apply the 
force committed to their charge. He had 
left Spain, and that must have shewn the 
ministers of this country that he consider- 
ed Austria as the most formidable enemy, 
for it was his rule never to trust his gene- 
rals, however experienced, with the most 
important service, but to undertake that 
hijnself. This, therefore, was plain, when 
he quitted Spain and returned to his capi- 
tal. 'They had not only general means of 
information, but they must have had what 
amounted almost to perfect knowledge on 
the subject — and thus were they enabled 
to chuse the best point for diversion which 
presented itself, either in favour of Spain 
or of Austria, though the conduct of Buo- 
naparte himself most have convinced them, 
that the cause and support of Austria was 
infinitely the more important. No step, 
however, was taken on this important 
point till the month of April, by which 
lime Austria had begun the war; and on 
the 20th of that month the battle of 
Euersdotff was fought. In that same 
mouth one of the cabinet ministers de- 
sired the removal of the minister, whose 
peculiar province it was to prepare and 
arrange any expedition to he fitted out by 
this country, because he deemed him not 
equal to the duty which he had to perform, 
instead of that concert among themselves, 
which, it must be apparent to every one, 
was so indispensable at so critical a period 
•—a cabinet minister was requiring the 
dismissal of the very minister whose pecu- 
liar duty it was to direct the preparation 
of i ho expedition. . From the battle of 
Ebersdorff to that of Esling, Buonaparte 
had gone on gaining victory after victory. 
Then, indeed, he received a check, ^nd 
might be truly said to have experienced a 
defeat ; but the battle of Esling, in which 
he was so unsuccessful, led to a suspension 
of hostilities. It now became a question, 
how and in what quarter was the force of 
Great Britain employed all this time? 
liord Wellington was in Portugal with 
About 38,000 men. Afterwards an expe- 
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dition was sent to the Scheldt under the 
earl of Chatham, consisting of 40,000 j 
and sir John Stuart had gone to Calabria 
with 15,000. These several bodies 
amounted to about 95,000, and there 
might have been sent from this country 
5 or 6,000 more, making a total of 

100.000 men. Austria, in the battle of 
Esling, in which she beat Buonaparte, 
had, according to her own account 75,000, 
and according even to the French account 

90.000 men. If, instead of dividing the 
British force, as jvas fhe never-ceasing 
practice of weak minds, this force had 
been concentred into one, and employed 
in support of Austria, we should there 
have had a greater, and he need hardly 
add a better army, (for no, troops were to 
be compared with our own,) than the 
army by which the French had been de- 
feated at the battle of Esling. But how 
was this great. British force employed ? 
lie did not say that it would have been 
right to employ them in continental 
operations ; but ministers had determined 
that this was a wise measure, for they ac- 
tually were employed in such a service. 
If they had been confined to any one ob- 
ject, they might have effected some great 
operation ; but divided as they were, and 
formed into separate and distant corps, 
they could be. and in fact had proved, 
good for no on? purpose. Did or could 
the hon. member say, that these circum- 
stances inferred nothing criminal against 
the ministers or against the commanders ? 
The Amendment said nothing more, 
it charged general disgrace and cala- 
mity, not attaching any particular in- 
stance of either to any particular party. — 
There was a very material difference be- 
tween an Amendment calling for inquiry, 
upon the broad ground of acknowledged 
public disasters, and any proceeding pre- 
judging the result of that inquiry. They 
were two very' different propositions, 
though certainly the arguments of the 
hon. gent. (Mr. Bathurst) had a tendency 
to confound them. But did that hon. 
gent, mean to say, that any motion that 
went to pledge that house to inquiry, 
pledged them not only to inflict punish- 
ment upon the guilty, but even to pre- 
sume those* to be guilty who had not yet 
been put upon their trial ? He asked him 
fairly, if he thought that Amendment to 
which he had objected, pledged the House 
to pass sentence upon ministers previous 
to inquiry ? Did the hon. gent, mean to 
say, that the Amendment under conside* 
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ration, was calculated to impede inquiry ? 
or did not that hon. gent, believe that it 
was intended solely to promote it? Did 
that hon. gent, mean to say, that from the 
shape of that Amendment it might be rea- 
sonably conjectured that it was the design 
of the framers of it to entrap the House 
into some premature pledge against fur- 
ther inquiry ? It was impossible that the 
hon. gent, could seriously think so. The 
object of that Amendment was, to pledge 
the House, and solemnly to pledge it, to 
institute the mc&t rigorous inquiry into 
the causes of the disasters of the country, 
and to follow up the result of that inquiry 
with the most rigorous proceedings against 
the authors of our national disgraces. 
This was the object of the Amendment ; 
and if it was, it would be vain to ask uprni 
what shadow of pretence men could be 
found, in the present perilous s'tate of 
things, to oppose it. And first, with re- 
spect to the campaign in Spain and Por- 
tugal. Indeed, in detailing the disasters 
of this most calamitous campaign, it was 
impossible to avoid recounting again and 
again the same charges ; for the errors of 
the last campaign were but a repetition of 
the errors of the first. Ilis majesty’s 
ministers industriously retraced the beaten 
track of their former blunders ; every sub- 
sequent attempt stood in tjie very footsteps 
of the failure that preSeded it; the later 
errors were only the more recent repeti- 
tions of errors recently committed. Every 
one knew this, at least out of doors was 
convinced of it; there might be found 
gentlemen in that House, however, who 
would affirm otherwise, but there could 
not be found outside its walls one single 
man who thought otherwise. — Sir John 
Moore was sent into Spain at the head of 
-an army to co-operate with armies that 
were no where to be found to co-operate 
with him. At a subsequent period, how- 
ever, when the SpanTsh armies were in 
considerably less force, and all hope of 
effectual resistance to the progress of the 
French arms less sanguine, ministers were 
found repeating their former error in an 
aggravated degree, by sending out . an 
army not larger than the former, to con- 
tend against tenfold more arduous obsta- 
cles than those by which the valour of 
that former army had been rendered 
wholly unavailing. The disasters attend- 
ing the blunders of his majesty's ministers 
could not redeem them from a daring and 
hasty repetition of those blunders ; they 
would not he taught by the calamity that 


was the fruit of their own errors ; they 
were unable to derive from all that mis- 
chief of which they had been the authors, 
the little comparative good that other men 
could learn from misfortune ; and what 
could be expected to teach those men 
wisdom who proved themselves incapable 
of being enlightened by experience ? — 
It was wearisome to enter upon a painful 
and disgusting detail that promised to be 
almost endless. But he would, before he 
sat down, advert in one or two words to 
the more flagrant disgraces, that within 
the last six months had crowned the good 
works of the present administration. In the 
first place, then, with respect to the great 
failure of the Expedition to Walcheren. 
He would ask the hon. gent, who spoke 
last, if he had any doubt in his own mind, 
that with respect to that Expedition there 
had not been gross misconduct some- 
where ? Did the hon. gent, mean to say, 
that tli ere was not ? Or if he could noc 
seriously entertain so monstrous an opi- 
nion, and if he did think tlmt there had 
been misconduct in some quarter, could 
I he say that it ought not to be inquired 
into, and traced to its true source ? They 
had been told in the Speech, that it had 
been the object of that Expedition to 
make a diversion in favour of Austria. 
But would any man in that House believe, 
that, if we had sent a much greater force 
than even the large one employed in that 
Expedition, it would have had the smallest 
influence upon the emperor of France 1 ? 
Did any man in or out of that House be- 
lieve, that it would have tempted Buona- 
parte to direct any portion of his army 
from the accomplishment of the great ob- 
ject then before him. That it would have 
induced him to have recalled a single 
regiment from beyond the Pyrenees ? If 
there was an individual who thought it 
would, he had not acquired that opinion 
of Buonaparte’s military genius which 
seventeen years of war might have taught 
him; so that, had the Expedition even 
succeeded, he was not aware of what 
material advantage could be expected 
from it operating as a diversion. And 
did all this furnish no ground for the alle- 
gations contained in the Amendment? 
But still it was contended, that they should 
first inquire, that all definitive judgment 
should be suspended, till the result of de- 
liberate inquiry was fairly before them; 
what was intended by all this? was it 
meant that they were to begin by taking 
these things as problematical, which were 
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universally known, established and ac- 
knowledged ? Was it meant that they 
were gravely to proceed, to inquire whe- 
ther the climate of Walcheren \va or was 
not unhealthy? Wiiclhcr the season at 
which the British army made its descent 
upon that island was, or was not unfavour- 
able ? Was it meant that they ought 
now to stop, to inquire whether ministers 
were, or were not w holly ignorant of the 
climate and circumstances of an island 
within twenty hours sail of England ? 
And was that House to pause scrupulously 
balancing the comparative extent of that 
ignorance; whether they did not know 
what they should have fully known, or 
whether they were not as ignorant of the 
nature of the place as of the interior parts 
of Africa, or those of China. Was that 
what was meant ? And wert* they thus 
to amuse one another, and insult an injured 
country by calling for inquiry into the 
truth of facts, as notorious as they arc 
scandalous ? Were they to inquire who 
was selected to take the command of the 
grca-cst Expedition that ever left the 
shores of England ? Was that another of 
the notorieties of which it is so necessary 
to ascertain the truth ? But w ho w as this 
commander ? A general wise from Jong 
experience, and illustrious from the splen- 
dour of many victories ? Covered w ith 
well-earned laurels, the military pride of 
his country ; exciting her most sanguine 
hopes, and commanding her most implicit 
confidence ? Was this the man appointed 
to lead her armies into battle ? No ; but 
the flower of her forces was committed in 
an evil hour to the guidance of that inau- 
spicious and ill-omened ollicer, of whom 
we know nothing more, than that he was 
once at the head of the Admiralty. And 
such was liia lazy discharge of the duties 
of that department, that though his near 
relative was the minister, he had not the 
courage to suiter the functions of the state 
to sleep beneath the indolence of even his 
own brother. Was there a man in Eng- 
land who did not know this ? But, no 
matter, we must inquire nevertheless. — 
One of the avowed objects of this ill-fated 
expedition was to make a diversion inj'a- 
vour of Austria. Was there a man in 
that House who did not know that the ar- 
mistice between France and Austria had 
taken place before even the first part of 
our expedition sailed ; ministers were 
themselves aware of it; they hesitated it 
is said, perhaps so ; but still the expedi- 
tion was permitted to sail. All serious 


hopes of any effectual diversion must, at 
least, at that period, have been given up. 
But how had this or any other object been 
followed up? Flushing fell the 13th of 
August; on the lbth of September lord 
Chatham reiurned,. and on the 18th, two 
days after, his lordship issued a proclama- 
tion; for what purpose? requiring all 
officers forthwith to join their respective 
regiments in the island he himself had 
quitted, and to resume their military du- 
ties in that grave of British valour, that 
burial ground of pritish soldiers. How 
long afterwards w r as the island retained ? 
and what was our army doing all ihe time 
that it was retained ? wdiat were the glo- 
rious services in wdiich they were en- 
gaged ? ilia listless resistance to the in- 
glorious destruction ol contagion, pesti- 
lence and disease! Is this, s.nd Mr. Pon- 
Ronby, is this the way you have i hosen to 
reward the brave men wh" upheld the 
name of England in he battle of Corun- 
na? Is this the reward f-.r ail their gallant 
services? Is this the temptation you would 
hold out to others, to fight as gloriously 
in Spain, that they might perish as igno- 
miniously in Walcheren? Why sacri- 
fice the best and bravest of our armies, ra- 
ther than acknowledge you have made a 
conquest that was not wmrth the keeping ? 
(Hear, Imar !) Is it then too much to say, 
that we wi 1 1 inquire ? whatever gentlemen 
may think, I hesitate not to affirm, that 
there is not a man out of this House who 
does not think \vc ought to go at least as 
far as you are now called upon to go. 
The country is labouring under the irri- 
. tat ing sense of abides, gross and long 
continued : it looks to the constitutional 
organ for redress and justice, and it ex- 
pects that, in a crisis of such awful mo- 
ment, the House of Commons will not he 
wanting in its duty. We all know, that 
suspicions, however unworthy, have gone 
abroad, and we know too, that there are 
men who are but too vigilant in seizing 
every opportunity to strengthen and to 
propagate a general distrust, of the purity 
of parliament. Let the House then, weigh 
w ell the mischievous consequences of be- 
ing at such a time at variance with the 
unanimous opinion of the country. — The 
same fatuity that marked the conduct of 
ministers w'ith respect to Walcheren, was 
equally observable in tbeir conduct of the 
operations of the campaign in Spain. 
Lord Wellesley, in the month of April, 
was gazetted as ambassador. Indeed, it 
was remarkable that it was this month 
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that had been chosen by ministers for 
planning all their various operations in fa- 
vour of our allies, and as well against the 
enemy as against one another. Lord 
Wellesley, notwithstanding his appoint- 
ment in April, and all that was ex- 
pected from his vigorous exertions in 
Spain, did not sail till the 24th of July 
following. What occasioned this delay 
hi left it to ministers to explain. — With 
respect to the operations of lord Welling- 
ton, he knew not whether they originated 
witti 1 hat noble lord iymself or from the 
cab 1 ; luit it did appear that on the 
15th of J ; -y, he being r.h«n at Placenzia, 
was unaMe to follow the enemy tor want 
of means of transport or conveyance ; and 
on the Sth of August following, in his dis 
patches from Deleytosa, he complains of 
want of provisions. Whatever was Hie 
cause of the then position of the 'army 
under lord Wellington, it yet, he thought, 
called for inquiry- Why had lie not 
means of transporting his troops from 
Placenzia? Why without provisions at 
Deleytosa ? And* why was the noble lord, 
the ambassador, who was in England at 
the time of the. battle of Talavera, de- 
tained so long from rendering those ser- 
vices to the Spanish cause which it was 
fondly expected would have resulted 
from his exertions r Thejjp tacts, taken 
from their own gazelle, Vailed upon the 
House to say, that culpability tli« »e wa^ 
somewhere; let severe inquiry discover 
where. They were not noiv called upon 
to inquire whether then* had been errors, 
and disasters, and disgraces, hut to whom 
they were to be traced, and whose punish- 
ment ought to atone (as far as it could do) 
for their calamitous consequent — Acer 
inlbrcing with great strength o ! argument 
and much emphatical reasoning, the abso- 
lute necessity of an immediate, rigorous, 
and complete inquiry, the right lion, gen? 
concluded with the fbllowijur observa- 
tions: The situation of t he country is ex- 
tremely awful; and if they, whose iuno 
ranee and obstinacy have placed it in that 
situation, are now to be exempted from 
the responsibility of having done so, its 
danger will not, on that account, be less 
alarming. — After a repetition of the same 
errors have produced a repetition of the 
same disasters, this House cannot content 
itself with doing nieirly that which it has 
thought sufficient in periods less -critical, 
and in exigencies less pressing. This is 
no time for half measures. I Ho think that 
it is a crisis that calls upon the House of 


Commons to put forth its penal powers ; 
it is no time for civility ; it is no time for 
ceremoniously waving the best interests of 
the State in courteous compliance to the 
feelings of those who have either betrayed 
or endangered them ; the present is not a 
time for shaping Amendments to the ima- 
ginary niceties of those gentlemen who re- 
volt at all idea of punishment — it is the time 
t o speak out and pursue with unwearied zeal 
public defaulters of every description. Had 
1 a choice between punishment and par- 
don, I would prefer the former, because I 
..hink the circumstances of the country im- 
periously demand some solemn examples. 
It fell to my lot, last sessions, to call the 
attention of the House to what 1 thought 
I plainly proved to have amounted to gross 
misconduct on the part of ministers in 
the Spatiisti campaign. The House 
thought otherwise, but what have they 
done since } Have they since exhibited 
in the Peninsula any monument of reco- 
vered vigour and awakened wisdom ; and 
if they have not, what, will the House do 
now ? I then invoked them by the manes 
of the heroes who fell in the battle of 
Corunna — by their as heroic survivors — 
to do justice to the valour that so unavail- 
ingly bled, and so fruitlessly triumphed. 
The House have in their remembrance 
what their decision was then, and should 
not forget what has been the conduct of 
the same ministers since. Once more 
then 1 ask, wnat will the House do now ? 
If they will act again in the same way — 
if they can again be guilty of such indif- 
ference to the zeal and suilc rings of such 
brave «nd gallant men — I will not venture 
to predict what may be the consequence ; 
but 1 will sav, that if this Hou^c can come 
to such a decision, they are unworthy to 
b* called the countrymen of the heroes to 
whose services they will then have award- 
ed so iniquitous a recompense. It may 
he said, that the present ministers are not 
answerable for the errors of the late ad- 
ministration, but 1 doubt if such a pica, as 
trifling as it is false, will this night be resort- 
ed to. Or the eleven ministers in the 
former cabinet, seven arc in the present, 
and, of course, the same majority in both. 
The Lord Privy Seal, the President of t lie 
Council, the First Finance Minister, &c. 
&c. are still in the cabinet. But upon a 
plea so trifling he should no longer dw'ell, 
and would conclude with entreating the 
House, keeping once for all the campaign 
of 1809 in their eye, to vindicate their 
own character, and do an insulted court* 
try justice, 
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Mr. Bathurst observed in explanation, 
that from their number it was impossible 
for him to answer all the questions put to 
him by the right hon. gent. lie would 
only say that the substance of what he 
had meant to state was, that in a motion 
for enquiry, it was unfair to anticipate 
the result, which the Amendment in the 
present instance certainly did, and for that 
reason and on that ground only he had 
opposed it. 

Lord Castlcreagh felt it to be his duty to 
justify the line of conduct that hail been 
pursued, respecting the expeditions, upon 
which so much of that day’s discussion 
turned, and he assured the right hon. gent, 
who spoke last, that there was no part of 
his conduct which he should not have an 
opportunity of knowing. Conscious of 
the wise policy upon which these expedi- 
tions were framed, and confident that he 
could most fully and satisfactorily justify 
the principles upon which they had been 
undertaken, and the manner in which 
they had been directed, to the attainment 
of their objects, he had more reason to 
court than to shrink from inquiry. But 
as the share lie had had in these transac- 
tions, had been frequently adverted to, in 
the course of the debate, he could not 
bring himself to allow the present ques- 
tion to come to a vote, without offering 
some observations to the House upon the 
subjects and arguments that had been in- 
troduced into the discussion. He did not 
think it necessary, however, to enter very 
minutely into the subject on the present 
occasion, as it would come frequently 
under the consideration of the House in a 
more detailed form, when the necessary 
documents were before them. He trust- 
ed, that he never, in any part of his poli- 
tical conduct, discovered any disposition 
to evade enquiry ; and though differing as 
he did, from the right hon. gent, who had 
now sat down, on many other points, 
he had always agreed with him in that. 
On the former occasion, to which the 
right hon. member had alluded, he had 
not opposed the motion for enquiry ; but 
the majority of the House thought differ- 
ently from him, and negatived the motion 
for inquiry. The same inclination he had 
always discovered for enquiry, he felt in 
an equal degree on the present occasion. 
He was sensible, however, at the same time, 
of the difficulties to military, as well as 
public men, in attending such enquiries, 
and the almost utter impracticability, in 
some cases, of making their views fully 


understood, when not seconded by favour- 
able results ; but the constitution required 
that the House should be satisfied ; and 
regarding, so highly as lie did, the privi- 
leges of that House, he would be the last 
man to attempt to deprive them of so 
salutary and constitutional a check on 
public men, and public measures, lie, for 
his own part, would not shrink from en- 
quiry, and did not fear the exercise of 
that penal justice with which the right 
hon. gent, had threatened him. He claim- 
ed no mercy front him/h tit most sincerely 
requested that the House would examine 
into the merits or demerits of his conduct, 
and do him justice. The summary mode 
which the right hon. gent, had taken, 
in passing judgment before he had the in- 
formation and evidence, was ill suited to 
the ends of justice, and the dignity of 
that House. He did not, however, com- 
plain of the right hon. gent.’s severity in 
this respect, but trusted that the House 
would not, like him, think it necessary to 
recur to the whole course of the adminis- 
tration in which he had lately a share, to 
furnish the grounds of charge, or subjects 
of this enquiry. The House, he trusted, 
would confine itself to the late campaign, 
and discard all such subjects as had already 
come under their review. Such an en- 
quiry as the rigjjht hon. gent, had opened 
would be an enquiry only of jealousy ; 
but they would not attempt, he trusted, to 
bestow censure, or attach disgrace beyond 
the transactions of last year. It was not 
his intention to make any invidious com- 
parisons, but in the military and naval 
strength of the country much improve- 
ment, it would be allowed, bad lately 
taken place. The Baltic was at this mo- 
ment in our possession. The Brest fleet 
had been nearly annihilated, and the fleet 
of the Tagus had been brought into our 
ports ; and he would ask if Spain would 
have discovered \hat spirit of resistance 
and enthusiasm against the common ene- 
my, had she not been conscious of acting 
in conjunction with this country ? Amid 
the great political misfortunes, which pre- 
sented themselves around us, was not this 
country in a state not only of safety, but 
of unexampled prosperity ? With all our 
power and prosperity, however, this was 
not, comparatively speaking, a military 
country. We could not go to the conti- 
nent as we did to sea. Our military ef- 
forts being directed towards the continent, 
must depend in a great measure on the re- 
sults of the efforts and engagements of 
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other powers, to whom we could only 
be auxiliary; but whatever might be 
the result of the campaign in Spain, or 
whatever might have been the issue of 
the struggle maintained by Austria, the 
military glory of this country, it must 
be admitted, had been much promoted. 
The principles on which the campaign in 
Spain, as the right lion. gent, called it, 
but which should more properly be called 
the campaign of Portugal, had been con- 
ducted, were far dillerent from those 
on which the aide cedent Spanish cam- 
paign had been undertaken. The opera- 
tions of the late campaign were ) particu- 
larly connected with the security of Por- 
tugal. Lord Wellington had certainly 
intrusted to him a discretionary power, 
and that power he contended his lordship' 
had most judiciously exercised. Ilad he 
not advanced to Talavcra he must have 
inevitably disgraced himself and the 
British arms. Lord Wellington, it had 
been said, had 38,000 men, but the truth 
was that he had not more than 24,000. 
In fact in the bailie at Talavera lord Wel- 
lington- had but 20,000 British troops. 
He regretted that the military character 
of the country should be thus sacrificed 
to party politics, and pointed out the 
pernicious tendency of such mistaken 
statements. lie contei^lird that never 
haJ a greater victory been achieved than 
that at Talavcra, though the army was af- 
terwards obliged to retire before a greatly 
superior force. — The delay in fitting out 
the expedition to Walchcren had been 
complained of, but the means were want- 
ing to move it sooner, the transports not 
having arrived from Portugal till the 5th 
of July* It was said the expedition had 
not been directed to the most favourable 
object; but great as the resources of this 
country were, there was a limit abroad 
beyond which we could not go. It was 
impossible to send it ^,o the North of 
Spain without having the means of main- 
taining it there. Gentlemen had asked, 
why tiie army of sir John Moore w as not 
employed immediate^ on its return on 
that service ? It had been said, too, that 
the different regiments were ready, and 
could have been embarked immediately ; 
but by the time the regiments had been re- 
cruited and were repoiied fit for service, 
the Expedition to Portugal had reached 
its destination, as it was not till the 10th 
of June that they were reported to be fit 
for service. The delay complained of in 
transporting the cavalry it was impossible 
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to avoid, as, though the transports were 
ordered from Portugal in May, they did 
not arrive till the 12th of July, after the 
infantry were embarked. Here a new 
position was assumed, that the force thus 
collected could be employed in continental 
operations, or in a coup de maw . But 
there was a limit beyond which our means 
could not be strained. It was impossible, 
to transport them to the North of Ger- 
many, and had it been possible, still would 
it have been, in a military point of view', 
improper, from the situation and disposi- 
tion of the neighbouring powers. Had 
government even had the means qf send- 
ing the Exped ition to the North of Europe, 
with the immense expence attending such 
a measure, it would not have been prudent, 
he contended, to have united a military 
force of 40,000 men in that quarter, with 
Prussia, and the whole weight of France 
against us, while Russia, at the same time, 
was our enemy. The Scheldt appeared 
the most eligible point of attack, as more 
nearly connected with the commercial 
views of this country, and in the event of 
success there, wounding the enemy in 
that part where lie was likely to feel most 
sore. Antwerp was an object of great po- 
litical importance to France, and a des- 
cent on it was more likely to call forth 
Buonaparte's attention than an attack on 
another place. It is his practice to slight 
any distant diversions that may be made, 
and stedfastly pursue his main object ; 
but when lie should be thus attacked in a 
vital point, it was reasonable to expert 
that it would operate powerfully in favour 
of our allies. He was ready to state wdiy 
he thought success probable, and likely 
to be attended with little risk. He was 
not ignorant of the nature of the climate 
at that season of the year, but it was not 
intended that the army should be locked 
up there for such a length of time. It 
was a coup de main against the naval power 
of the enemy that was intended, and not 
the capture of Walcheren alone; it was 
therefore expected that the army w r ould 
be employed in a dry country between 
Walcheren and Bergen-op-Zoom.— The 
mehmcholy accounts that had been circu- 
lated of the slate of the troops were greatly 
exaggerated, and though our loss appear- 
ed great to us, yet compared with the 
losses of France in all her wars, it was but 
trifling. No object of magnitude wa> ex- 
pected to oppose our retaining Walcheren. 
It had never been considered as an axiom, 
that the risk attending the keeping p§s- 
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session of that Island, should deter us from 
taking it. We held it 31 years during the 
Barrier Treaty, and had since had it in our 
possession. He was not furnished with 
materials at present to speak on the whole 
of the question. He, however, if the officers 
employed should appear to have done their 
duty, would c or be ready to hold them 
above that vulgar calumny by which 
they would probably be assailed. With 
respect to the evaluation of the island, 
he had had no share in the measures of 
government. Before the return of the 
Commander in Chief, he found himself to 
have been in a situation that he had been 
unconscious of, (hear ! hear!) and having 
retired from office, had hail no intercourse 
with the officers employed, except such 
as was absolutely necessary, and could 
not take upon himself, therefore, either to 
justify or condemn what had followed. 
He could not, for the same reason, say 
any thing respecting the failure with re- 
gard to Antwerp. The subject divided 
itself into two parts ; so far as lie was 
concerned, and that part for what he was 
not responsible; but not being in posses- 
sion of the necessary materials to enable 
him to judge of the whole, be must, for t he 
present, suspend his judgment, pledging 
himself, at the same time, that he was 
anxious to have his conduct subjected to 
the most rigid scrutiny. 

Mr. Ponsonby , in explanation, said, he 
did not mean to state, that lord Welling- 
ton had 38,000 men at the battle of Tala- 
vera, but that 38,000 men w ere employed 
in the peninsula. 

General Tarleton differed entirely from 
the opinion pronounced by a noble lord 
(Kensington) that Portugal could be de- 
fended. The author ty of sir Charles Stewart 
did not bear upon the point, as he only 
gave his opinion of Portugal as it was in 
the year 1797. He thought a most pecu- 
liar degree of responsibility lay upon lord 
Chatham, who was at the same time a mi- 
nister, and the commander in chief of the 
Expedition. The Expedition which he 
commanded was attended with greater 
expence of treasure, and a greater sacri- 
fice of human life, than almost any cither 
in our history, and it had most completely 
failed in its objects. The Expedition to 
Spain was equally a subject which deserv- 
ed inquiry. He first heard of Soult’s army 
being completely defeated and dispersed, 
with the loss of all its artillery ; and yet 
this same army, so beaten as was describ- 
ed, appeared afterwards in the field, and 
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made lord Wellington retreat from Tala- 
vera. The march to Talavera was most 
imprudent. When the gallant sir John 
Moore was entering Spain, he was in- 
formed that a body of 10,000 men would 
completely exhaust that part of the coun- 
try of its provisions. — He then at consider- 
able length stated the superior advantages 
which he conceived would have resulted 
from employing 30,000 British troops in 
a diversion in Italy, under the command of 
sir John Stuart. This might not have 
been agreeable tp the Wellesleys, but 
might have effected a much more im* 
portant diversion by preventing the army 
of Eugene Napoleon from joining Buona- 
parte, which would have been, in his opi- 
nion, the most important service that it was 
in our power to have rendered to Austria. 

Mr. Canning said, that he perceived the 
House w ished to come to a decision on 
the question, and it w'ould not be necessary 
for him to detain them long in explaining 
the reasons for the vote he should give 
this night against the Amendment., and 
in favour of the original Address. When 
the right hon. gent. (Mr. Ponsonby) how- 
ever spoke of the great responsibility which 
attached to his majesty’s ministers for the 
measures which they advised, in which 
responsibility lie must participate, as far 
as lie was concerned, it appeared to him 
that the right hon. gent, should have gone 
a little farther, and, on the part of himself 
and the other gentlemen in opposition to 
the present administration, have stated, 
that they also laicj claim to, and courted 
the full responsibility which was due to 
their measures w hile they were in the ad- 
ministration. The right hon. gent, might 
there find ample occasion for that penal 
justice, of which he spoke. — He w r as as 
anxious as any man for the fullest inquiry 
on every point, where an open inquiry 
could not be prejudicial to the interests of 
the country. Bdt. he could not agree to 
the Amendment, because he considered 
it would go to pledge the House to an in- 
quiry, and he wished to suspend this opi- 
nion whether a further inquiry was neces- 
sary or not, until the documents were laid 
on the table, which his majesty's Speech 
promised to lay before Parliament. — The 
precise period when his own knowledge 
and responsibility on this subject ceased, 
was when it had been intimated to govern- 
ment, that the objects of the Expedition 
had not been, and could not be accom- 
plished. He did not kn nv but that suffi- 
cient reasons might be produced to ac- 
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count for this failure ; but at the same 
time he could not agree with some of 
those gentlemen who had spoken and who 
seemed to consider, that the calamitous 
failure of the main objects of the Expedi- 
tion was in some degree alleviated by the 
partial success it had met with. This 
was a doctrine to which he could never 
agree.— He never would have consented 
to the Expedition, if he had supposed that 
nothing greater would have been accom- 
plished. He never suppposed that the 
possession of Pushing, or Walcheren, 
were objects adequate to such great pre- 
paration and such expense ; but he did 
consider that the possession of the naval 
arsenal at Antwerp would have been an 
object of the fast importance as a British 
object, and that no other point could ha$e 
been selected in which the force which 
it w as in the power of the country to send, 
could render more service to the common 
cause. If the Expedition had succeeded 
in this object, it w r ould have set free such 
a considerable portion of our naval force, 
that it would have made our resources for 
the future more easily applicable to any 
other assistance which could be given to 
the continent. If it were true, as some gen- 
tlemen stated, that Buonaparte was never 
to be diverted from the grand objects of 
his policy, by any Expedition which this 
country could send out, such an objection 
would not go particularly to the Expedi- 
tion to the isle of Walcheren, but to any 
Expedition which ministers could send out. 
From that principle, it must be obvious 
that it w T ould have been equally useless to 
have sent the Expedition to the north of 
Germany or to Spain, and in that case it 
would appear, that the best diversion it was 
possible to make, was (as a great man once 
observed), to keep your armies at home, 
that the enemy may be in constant appre- 
hension, from not knowing where the 
danger was likely to approach. The only 
doctrine which could grow out of such a 
principle would be, that no expedition 
should be sent out, and that the dispose- 
able force of the country should never be 
made use of. If it were, however, true 
that no expeditions of ours could in any 
manner divert Buonaparte from his other 
projects, it would at least be allowed, that 
it would be a subject of consideration, 
whether we could not give some material 
annoyance to an enemy. If the Expedi- 
tion had fully succeeded, it would have 
produced a great political and moral ef- 
fect. It would have shewn to Europe, 
vou xv. 
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that Buonaparte could not with impu- 
nity abstract the whole of his military 
force to foreign objects, but that he must 
keep a certain portion of it to defend his 
own coasts, and protect his naval arsenals. 
Some gentlemen seemed to think that an 
expedition ought rather to have been sent 
to the north of Germany, in which there 
had been some partial symptoms of insur- 
rection against France. Now, this was 
not a question altogether of policy, but of 
justice also. It appeared to him that the 
only circumstances in which justice and 
humanity would allow us to interfere in 
any continental insurrections, were, first, 
if the people of any country having well 
weighed their peculiar circumstances, 
should determine that it was better to run 
the extremest dangers of war, than submit 
to the degree of oppression under which 
they laboured. In this case, it would cer- 
tainly be just, and becoming the dignity 
of this country, to assist those who were 
previously determined on breaking their 
chains. — There was another case, in which 
also it would be just and allowable to in- 
terfere ; if wc could send large armies 
which were themselves nearly a match 
for the utmost strength of the enemy, and 
which we were willing to commit, as fully 
as the country itself was to he committed 
which we came to assist. We had, how- 
ever, no right, to stimulate other people to 
struggle, unless we were previously de- 
termined to support them with our utmost 
means, whether it might suit our conveni- 
ence or not. Considering how very partial 
the insurrection in the north of Germany 
was, it would have been most unjust to the 
people of that country to stimulate them 
to insurrection, without a determination to 
support them to the utmost ; and it would 
have been most impolitic to have come to 
such a determination, in the present state 
of Europe. If we could send one of those 
great substantive armies, such as traversed 
Germany in the thirty years war, like a 
nation among nations, carrying its own 
magazines with it, then perhaps the 
North of Germany might have been the 
proper destination. The case was, how- 
ever, now widely different. But if there 
was a country in which it would be per- 
fectly just to interfere, Spain was that 
country. There the torch of insurrec- 
tion was every where lighted and every 
where burning, and therefore we ex- 
posed the people of that country to no 
additional danger by giving them our as- 
sistance, We did not however pretend 
G 
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to commit ourselves to the same extent 
that the Spanish nation was committed. 
It was always understood that the British 
army was lent to them as a trust to be re- 
stored, not given as a loan to be expended. 
At present there was no question about this 
country raising any general confederacy 
against France. That, in the present si- 
tuation of t hings, would be an idle specu- 
lation. But if any country was resolved 
to make an eilort to break its chains, that 
country became our ally. We must not 
either attempt to raise a spirit when it 
was not previously to be found, nor to 
keep it alive longer than its natural term. 
An hnn. gent. (Mr. Ward) who had se- 
conded the Amendment with so much 
ability, had expressed most desponding 
feelings with respect to Spain. lie 
had drawn partly from lotal knowledge, 
a sort of picture of Spain, from which 
it appeared that ail indisposition existed 
on the part of the constituted autho- 
rities in Spain, to give the people an 
interest in the struggle. It had been said, 
why not endeavour to effect a change in- 
ternally ? Any condition almost might be 
coupled with assistance, with less danger 
than an attempt at internal amelioration. 
Before you confer a benefit, you cannot 
go with the Koran in one hand and a 
sword in the other, to change the habits 
and religion of those you would aid. Such 
attempt never failed to excite a jealousy 
not easily allayed. He was not nice in 
the means he made use of to thwart the 
views of Buonaparte. He would gladly 
press a. combination of all nations, and of 
all religions, into a phalanx to oppose him. 
lie would unite with the Turk without re- 
quiring him to lay aside the. turban, and 
lie would march to the field with the poor 
bigotted Spaniard, without first insisting 
on his divesting himself of superstition. 
He would let every man fight in his own 
way. Some were of opinion, that no aid 
should have been granted till the Cortes 
were convoked. But he should be very 
sorry to have to answer for such conduct, as 
it would have been a sure way of creating 
intestine divisions, as the clashing interests 
of the. several provinces might have pro- 
duced the most fatal consequences. Thus, 
had the Castilian Cortes been assembled, 
Buonaparte, by calling the Arragonese 
against them, might have divided Spain 
within herself more completely than she 
was divided by the Ebro. Spain, with all 
her faults, deserved assistance of England, 
and it was not for us to be particular 
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about the weapons with which our enemy 
was assailed. He could give no opinion 
for or against an enquiry into the affairs 
of Spain. If ministers thought it would 
be proper, he had no objection. He 
feared, however, that that part of the en- 
quiry into the expedition to Spain, which 
might throw blame upon the Spaniards 
for want of co-operation, would not be of 
service to this country, but might injure 
its interests in its future connection with 
Spain. He did not mean to speak against 
lord Wellington when he said that the 
march to Talavera was his own act. He 
approved of it,°and of the honours be- 
stowed on that gallant officer. We ought 
not to undervalue the hero’s laurels, even 
though they were barren. Had valour so 
fong been admired and at last lost its va- 
lue ? Had we on a sudden become so en- 
lightened that we could contemplate it 
with philosophical apathy ? He knew the 
moralist might shudder at the shedding of 
human blood ; he knew 

“ That reason frowns at war’s unequal game, 

** Where thousands bleed to raise a single name. 1 * 
Yet still was lord Wellington entitled to 
the gratitude of his country, and the glo- 
ries of Talavera he could not think pur- 
chased so dearly, as to be for ever de- 
plored. — Before he sat down, he bad one 
word to add (fit a subject which applied 
more particularly and personally to him- 
self. He w as opinion that the dignity and 
the decency of the House, and the respect 
that was due to the feelings of individual 
members, should prevent a subject, that 
had been touched on in the course of the 
debate, from being discussed in that 
House, but for himself he would say, that 
it was his fixed determination, that no pro- 
vocation whatever should induce him to 
enter into any discussion on that particu- 
lar topic. [ !VIr. C. alluded here to his dis- 
pute with lord Ca'tlcreagh.] 

Mr. Whitbread said, that it was rather 
strange that the light hon. the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had not deigned to give 
them his idea of the state of the country, or 
to inform them upon what grounds he him- 
self was the minister. He had given way 
to the right hon. gent, who had spoke last, 
because lie conceived that he wished to 
make some explanations on what was cer- 
tainly a very delicate subject. As far as 
this respected the individuals concerned, 
it certainly was not a subject which any 
gentleman would wish to bring into dis- 
cussion iii that House. The right hon. 
gent, had, however, now to answer, not to 
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that other individual, but to the country, 
why ho suffered the noble lord to remain 
in office when he was convinced that he 
was not fit for the situation in which he 
was placed. He did hope that this would, 
on a future day, be made the subject of 
substantial inquiry, and that the right hon. 
gent, would be constrained to state to the 
House, and to the public, the reasons for 
his extraordinary conduct.- The right hon. 
gent, had spoken on this subject with his 
accustomed fluency ; but when it came to 
be considered what tjiere was of argu- 
ment in his speech, it would appear, that 
he meant to justify the Expedition which 
did take place, by comparing it to imagi- 
nary expeditions which did not take place, 
lie also described the great advantages 
which would have taken place, if the Ex* 
pedition had succeeded. Now it appear- 
ed, that so far from attracting the atten- 
tion of Buonaparte to the most vital parts 
of his empire, he never deigned to look at 
our Expedition, or to turn his head that 
way. The mighty lion which we went 
to attack, brushed us off’ with one sweep 
of his tail. The right hon. gent, had then 
proceeded to argue that if that expedition 
could not have been useful, no other ex- 
pedition could have been useful. Ilis 
gallant friend (general Tarlcton) had how- 
ever pointed out another expedition, 
which would have promised a much bet- 
ter diversion to Austria. If he were to 
adopt the mother tongue of the right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and of 
most of his associates in office, he would 
say, that although indictments had been 
presented, the various counts in them could 
not be proved. There was a vast variety 
of subjects, all of which demanded inqui- 
ry. lie would wish to know, why, in a 
season of unexampled calamity, the meet- 
ing of Parliament was so long delayed ? 
His Majesty had beep advised to say, 
“ that he would not institute any inquiry 
into the conduct of his military and naval 
commanders, but that he referred it to the 
wisdom of Parliament to take the matter 
into their, serious consideration .' ** Now 

although in common circumstances, Par- 
liament Lad frequently not met sooner, 
yet, in the present extraordinary and pe- 
rilous circumstances of the country, and 
when such a serious subject was to be sub- 
mitted to the wisdom of Parliament, it 
.appeared to him that they ought to have 
met sooner. — With respect to America, 
he aho thought that there were most se- 
rious grounds for inquiry. He understood 


that there had been suppression of mate- 
rial documents, and that the minister who 
was disavowed by his Majesty’s govern- 
ment (Mr. Erskine), had a full justifica- 
tion for his conduct in signing the Trea- 
ty. He believed, that if the gentleman, 
who was at that time Secretary for Fo- 
reign Affairs (Mr. Canning) had displayed 
common wisdom and prudence in the ne- 
gociation, America would not only have 
been friendly at the present moment, hut 
in alliance with us against France. Great 
expectations were, it secerns, conceived 
from the resistance of Austria. It was 
thought she might effectually oppose the 
power of France ; he confessed he was 
not one of those who cherished such ex- 
pectations; he had no idea that had even 
the battle of Wagram, so fatal to Austria, 
been direetty llje reverse inits effect, itcouid 
have been so ruinous, as some supposed, to 
the power of Buonaparte. The war how- 
ever once undertaken, and the two em- 
perors finally committed, since England 
was to become active in the contest it was 
manifestly her interest to make an experi- 
ment in favour of Austria. How was this 
to be done r The noble lord said by an 
attack on Flushing. Was this attack even, 
however unconnected it might seem w ith 
its alledged object, made in time ? Oh no, 
answered the noble lord, it was not : but 
j then delay was inseparable from all insular 
Expeditions, and ministers should not be 
punished for the casualties of nature. Did 
the noble lord extend this apology beyond 
himself? Was he not the very first to 
deny its validity, when his opponents were 
in pow er ? The delay, however proceeded 
not from any natural impediment, except 
that arising from the characteristic vacil- 
lation of the government ; for it appeared 
upon the trial of general Monnet, that he 
had information ol the intended descent 
as far back as the 22d of April. The 
noble lord, indeed, had not laid such 
stress upon the execution of the project 
as the King’s Speech seemed to do ; a 
Speech, which by that one paragraph 
where this Expedition - was mentioned, 
tended to reflect still greater ridicule on the 
country than it had already experienced. 
What ! could any one in his senses believe 
that for the contemptible object of blowing 
up a basin at Flushing, so much money 
ought to be cheerfully squandered, and so 
much precious blood cruelly expended. 
The King’s Speech, however, perfectly ac- 
corded with his Answer to the Corporation 
of London— an Answer which declared 
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that the Expedition had only succeeded in 
part. In what part, was the natural ques- 
tion of every man in the country ? Now, 
however, the mystery was solved ; the 
part in which it succeeded was, in the 
blowing up of a basin ! This, say minis- 
ters, w.is one of the objects, and the King 
is satisfied with its accomplishment. So 
little satisfied was he, however, on this 
head, that this very ground he should con- 
ceive sufficient as a foundation for a cri- 
minatory resolution. Ministers, it seemed 
were aware even of the fatality of the cli- 
mate; but this was one of the casualties 
of war, and therefore, in their opinion, 
ought to be cheerfully encountered. Cer- 
tainly, if the object was worthy of the 
hazard ; but here the object was con- 
temptible, the means mighty, and the con- 
sequences ruinous. Even downright in- 
activity was preferable to such perilous 
and causeless cx« rtion. The noble lord, 
however, reduced to his last shift, declared 
the object of the expedition to have been 
a coup dc main ! — What did he mean by a 
coup dc main ? Did he suppose that Ant- 
werp and Li Ho, and the fortified forts, 
and the well-secured fleet in the Scheldt, 
were all to betaken by this miraculous 
coup domain? The idea was suiely too 
preposterous even to enter into the cal- 
culations of his lordship. To shew, in- 
deed the perfect lolly of such a supposi- 
tion, the resistance of Flushing, the con- 
tinuance of which was sufficient to frus- 
trate all the ulterior objects of the Expe- 
dition, was, in the opinion of Buonaparte, 
so ill protracted, that he condemned the 
officer who conducted it to death ! How 
did this mismanagement of the right hon. 
gent, and his colleagues take place ? He 
begged pardon — he supposed it was at the 
time when the right hon. gent, did not 
know his own colleagues ; when he was 
hawking about the offices of the govern- 
ment, with “ who’ll take this, and who 
will take that? In pity, will no one 
even accept my bounty to support me ?" 
He supposed it was during this interreg- 
num that the mismanagement took place. 
An opportunity of remedying it had, how- 
ever, offered when lord Chatham made 
the communication that he could not pro- 
ceed ; then we should have evacuated the 
island ; but instead of this we proceeded 
to build barracks there, and ships were 
actually arriving with stores for them, 
when the army was embarked to return. 
•—Yet such had been the objects of the 
enormous but fruitless expence which the 


country was to pay. Even then upon these 
grounds, as he had already stated, he 
should judge his Majesty's government de- 
serving of punishment. But who were 
his Majesty's government ? How did the 
right hon. head of it attain that elevation ? 
Rumour said, it was by a successful compe- 
tition with one of his own colleagues. Yet 
even this motley administration, this go- 
vernment of threads and patchwork, was 
to be screened ; and the Amendment 
which proposed an inquiry into their con- 
duct was to be rejected. Why — “ Be- 
cause it proposed condemnation without 
inquiry." It did no such thing : it pro- 
posed as the only atonement to an injured 
and insulted country for dreadful cala- 
mities, to institute an inquiry into their 
causes. No doubt, indeed, if this inquiry 
terminated in conviction, that punish- 
ment would follow ; unless it did, the in- 
quiry w ould lie but a mockery of justice ; 
unless it did, the House might just as well 
rest contented with the papers as a sub- 
stitute lor the inquiry. Let those who 
wished lor justice vote for the Amend- 
ment : in his opinion they must do 
it; for, in the piiina facie case, there 
was a decisive incontrovertible con- 
clusion against ministers. He was not to 
be understood by this as condemning the 
naval or military, commanders who vveie 
employed in its execution. No ; an in- 
quiry here was indeed necessary ; it. re- 
mained to he seen whether they had 
failed from any misconduct of their own, 
or whether in the very outset, all hopes 
of success were blighted by the im- 
becility ol’ those who appointed them, 
and by the folly of the orders they re- 
ceived. How fatal were all the mea- 
sures of government ! how contrary to 
all natural expectations ! did the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer recollect — 
would his bickerings with his colleagues 
allow him to recollect in what a proud si- 
tuation he stood at the conclusion of last 
session ? Spain protracting the -contest, 
and Austria, after a few years peace, flou- 
rishing and zealous, entering into the 
war ! ministers at least considered this a 
proud situation. He confessed he never 
looked with much hope to the exertions of 
Austria ; he did not even think that she 
entered into the war upon just grounds. 
She was boundlessly increasing her force, 
France demanded its diminution, and with 
this demand Austria refused to comply. 
The very refusal authorised a war ; for if 
two powers (as France and England) were 
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at war, and a third power (Austria) natural- 
ly connected with one of them, encreases 
her force, and refuses to diminish it at the 
desire of the other, the inference can only 
be that she was preparing for hostility ; 
let it be recollected also that on this very 
ground, and with infinitely less reason, Eng- 
land herself broke the Treaty of Amiens. 
From such prospects he now turned to the 
affairs of Spain. Even with all his respect 
for lord Wellington, he could not approve 
of the battle of Talavera — it had no good 
end, and only tended lo establish what 
was never questioned, the superior va- 
lour of our soldiers. Our Victories, indeed, 
were this night the particular theme of 
congratulation; and Maida, Corunna, 
Vimiera, and Talavera, were held up as 
monuments of our eternal glory ; he be- 
held them only as so many gladiatorial 
exhibitions. None of them were happy in 
their consequences or beneficial in their 
results. Maida left the inhabitants in the 
same state in which ministers said, had 
we made a diversion in the north of Ger- 
many, we should have left the inhabitants 
of that country, at the mercy of a cruel 
enemy. At Corunna we lost general 
Moore, to prove the valour of our soldiers. 
What ! was our population so redundant 
that we could spare men to prove what 
no one doubted ? Was ttefvalour of Bri- 
tain so questionable, that a bloody expe- 
riment was necessary to prove it ? Had 
we so many skilful generals, that they 
were become superfluous t Alas ! how 
shall we dry up the tears of the orphan, 
or reimburse the exhausted means of the 
beggared citizen ! The battle of Vimiera, 
followed by the disgraceful Convention of 
(antra, had better neverhave taken place; 
and Talavera was, at best, hut an exhi- 
bition of rash confidence and victorious 
temerity. The right hon. gent, had said 
last session, that a hatfcle ought never to 
be risked in Spain, until there was an effi- 
cient government in that country ; yet he 
now recanted the principle, by conferring 
honours upon sir Arthur Wellesley — for 
whom, and for the country, it would have 
have been much more honourable, had he 
never changed his name. Ilis conduct 
in Spain seemed the result of infatuation 
After defeating Soult, he re-crossed the 
Douro, for the purpose of forming a junc- 
tion with Cuesta ; and yet when that was 
effected, he remained unaccountably in- 
active. Soult in the mean time recovered, 
recruited, and re-established his corps. 
He then fought the battle of Talavera; 
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and in four or five days afterwards retreat- 
ed to an unhealthy province, at an un- 
healthy season, for the purpose, as he sin- 
gularly termed it, of “ refreshing his 
troops.” — In the marshes of Estremadura, 
he remained some months, and then re- 
treated to Portugal, for the purpose of de- 
fending it.— The excuse alledged for this 
was, that we would not take supplies as the 
French did. If the Spaniards were glad 
of our assistance, there would be no ne- 
cessity for force ; we should receive vo- 
luntary supplies. But the truth was, 
while we were starved, the French were 
fed, and this he considered as the strongest 
presumption of the jealousy of Spain to- 
wards us. — He could not help now allud- 
ing to the very extraordinary transactions 
which had taken place in our cabinet ; 
but before Tie did so, he must notice some 
expressions of the right, hon. gent. (Mr. 
Canning) which had much delighted 
him. lie had said, that in a good cause 
he would seek the assistance of men of all 
religions: the Turk and the Christian; 
the Jew and the Pagan, were to him, po- 
litically considered, equal. No doubt, 
then, now that he and the noble lord were 
emancipated from the shackles of bigotry, 
they would unite with the friends of to- 
leration in support of unlimited religious 
freedom. He wished particularly to know, 
why lord Wellesley delayed so long in 
this country after his appointment to the 
Spanish embassy. He was particularly 
anxious to know this, on account of a pa- 
ragraph which had appeared in a well 
known publication, stating that “ had it 
not been for a fit of illness, the noble mar- 
quis would have been iong since in 
Spain.” Now it was well known, that 
the right lion. gent, wished to incorporate 
lord Wellesley in the government at 
home, and he had only to hope that this 
interested feeling did not occasion his 
lordship’s protracted delay in England, 
when he should have been fulfilling the 
functions of his important mission. On 
this subject he should hereafter demand 
an explanation from the right lion. gent. 
To Spain, however, at last, the noble mar- 
quis went, and there, w hat were his ser- 
vices? Why, he went Enough the mum- 
mery of dancing on the French flag! He 
did more; he visited the Junta, went 
through all the routine of etiquette and 
politics, made a speech about reform, 
took his glass after dinner, and religiously 
toasted the P »pe ! It was surprising in- 
deed, to see him so soon returning after 
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his flirtation with the whore of Babylon, 
at Cadiz ! On his return, of course, when 
the places were going, he came in for his 
share, and made one of the administration; 
an administration, the members of which 
could not have been distinguished, had it 
not been for the motions that day, for the 
issuing of writs. It was made up indeed 
by a kind of political ballot— one gentle- 
man (Mr. S. Dundas) had gone the en- 
tire circumnavigation of office, from the 
Board of Controul to the Irish Secretary- 
ship ! On that day a writ had been moved 
tendering his seat vacant, in consequence 
of his receiving a situation which he be- 
lieved was not yet in his possession ! The 
right hon. the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had, however, at length compiled an 
administration ; and, indeed he had fully 
shewn that, supported by, the favour of 
the court, he felt little fear in stemming 
the authority of the people. But how 
did the right hon. gent, proceed to form 
even this administration ? Why, the very 
first application he made was to a dear 
friend of his, a noble lord, with whose 
principles he bad been at war all liis po- 
litical life. This tender was rejected by 
them in a manner worthy of their dig- 
nity, and the rebuff which they gave the 
right hon. gent, would have daunted any 
man of less temerity than himself. There 
Was not a man in the country, from the 
Orkneys to the Land’s End, who did not 
pronounce him and his administration 
weak, incapable, and inefficient. Even 
with the addition of the two colleagues 
who had deserted them, they were feeble, 
lnit they then stood on a principle, or ra- 
ther in opposition to a principle ; but 
now, rejected by all who were worthy, 
the weak, and old, and infirm, were col- 
lected from the fudges and high roads, 
and consorted with for want of better. 
The motley combination was duly appre- 
ciated by the people — no one respected 
them — they might now exclaim u the 
church is in danger,” but every one would 
know they meant “ my place is in 
danger.” Now the time was come when it 
would be manifested that the people had 
a voice as well as the crow n, and vvcfuld 
not be imposed on by a set of adventurers 
who had usurped the government, sup- 
ported by nothing but the favour of the 
crown. Threats had been held out by 
the runners of the government, that, as 
on a former occasion, a dissolution of 
parliament would be now resorted to. 
lie believed in his soul government dared 
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not realize the threat; but if they did, it 
would only leave them ten times as bad as 
they were before. — Pompous language as 
to the flourishing state of our revenue was 
however held out. But was it sound at 
bottom ? Was there a legitimate trade ? 
Was it not a system placing (by the le- 
quisition of licenses) the merchants under 
the controul of government? Was it not 
rather the chicane of smugglers and pi- 
rates, than the fair, liberal, open and ho- 
nest commerce of merchants ? But. our 
Treasury w as full. ^ Aye, by the rigorous 
severity with which the taxes were col- 
lected. Under '.he system pursued, the 
collection of the Property-tax would soon 
be in the hands of government collectors. 
Indeed, the liberty of the subject was di- 
rectly struck at by the method in which 
the taxes were collected. He gave it as 
liis sincere advice : let an economical re- 
form be instituted before the last ounce 
was exacted, and the country reduced to 
despair. Let a government be removed 
to which the people lind refused their 
confidence. Let our relative situation 
with the enemy be well considered. Let 
the policy of succouring Spain be also 
weighed under the existing circumstances: 
Austria gone — the French force concen- 
trated, and that country their only object. 
It w as said, that wc might defend Portu- 
gal w ith 30,000 men ; but would not 
Buonaparte know our force even to a 
drummer, and where we had 30,000 he 
would have 60,000. Who w ould struggle 
against such fearful odds ? Our remaining 
some time unmolested in ihat country 
should be no argument for our continu- 
ance there. We remained just at the will 
of the French Emperor, and at his option 
lu* could drive us out of it. — But what 
could be expected from such a ministry, 
or rather from a single man, for the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was now alone- 
alone, after sounding liis ineffectual w'ar- 
whoop — alone, after fully exposing his 
weakness, and shewing it exceeded only 
by bis rashness. The marquis Wellesley, 
of whom such account had been made, 
he considered completely insignificant.— 
Who was he ? The governor of India — 
the mail who had. scarcely escaped the 
censure of that House for his cruel tyran- 
ny ! — the man who had assailed the press, 
the sacred palladium of the people ! the 
friend of despotism — the foe to liberty. 
Good God ! could this man say to Buona- 
parte, in the noble indignation of insulted 
virtue, M I have not done as you have ?’* 
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Alas, if such a man had strength, he would 
indeed be a fearful acquisition to such a go- 
vernment ; but he was known, and there- 
fore weak and harmless. Peace should 
be the cry of the nation. Peace— parti- 
cularly because the thraldom of millions 
of our fellow-subjects was the tenure by 
which this incapable Junta held their of- 
fices. “ It has been said by bur enemy, 
(said Mr. W.) that the genius of France 
guided our armies. Alas ! it now pre- 
sides in our cabinet ; for surely, whether 
we consider their ignorance, their imbeci- 
lity, their bigotry, "or the fate with which 
Providence visits all th£ir measures, our 
enemy, had he the nomination, could not 
select men more suitable to his ends, or 
more pernicious to our interests/' 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then 
rose, and said, that the hon. gent., who 
had just sat down, had urged it, as a se- 
rious charge against him, that he had not 
taken an earlier part in the debate, and ac- 
cused him of disrespect to the House, in 
having remained so long silent. But no 
sooner had the hon. gent, preferred that 
charge, than he put. a variety of questions 
to him, to which he demanded a categori- 
cal answer. The best answer, that could 
be given to this charge, had been supplied 
bv the hon. gent, himself, viz. that “ be- 
ing," to use his mothe&tbngue, “ under 
many indictments, and each indictment 
consisting of many counts," it was notun- 
natural, it was not inconsistent with com- 
mon justice, that he should be desirous to 
hear those indictments and the arguments 
and proofs, by which they were supported, 
before he should plead or enter upon his 
defence. When the House recollected 
that it was not until he heard the h'-o. 
gent., that he could be aware of ina^^f 
t lie questions, which he had to answ t *j r nr 
of many of the indictments against which 
he had to defend himscif, it would, he was 
sure, acquit him of any thing like inten- 
tional disrespect, for not having risen 
sooner. It was, in point of fact, because 
he expected to hear from the hon. gent., 
and some of those who sat near him, all 
those charges which he should have to 
answer, that he had not offered himself to 
the attention of the House at an earlier 
period of the debate. There was also an- 
other reason why he wished to hear the 
hon. gent, and others, on that side of the 
House, before he rose ; he wished to know 
whether the Amendment which they bad 
proposed was all the amendment which 
they meant to offer to the Address, or 
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whether they meant to propose any other 
alterations. The Amendment which had 
been proposed only applied to that part of 
the Address which related to the tender 
of papers respecting the expedition to 
Walchcren, and would of course leave un- 
touched all the remaining parts of the 
Address. He was anxious to know, there- 
fore, whether the gentlemen on the other 
side had made up their own minds as to 
what they wanted the House to do upon 
this occasion — whether they had any 
other Amendments to offer ? If they had, 
they were bound in common candour, 
though not perhaps in strict form, to state 
at once what were their intentions. It 
appeared to him rather extraordinary, 
that, if they had any thing to suggest 
with regard to the other parts of the Ad- 
dress, they had not stated it in the 
Amendment, for certainly in their speeches 
they had alluded to the campaign in Spain 
and Portugal, as well as to the Expedition 
to the Scheldt, though no part of the 
Amendment applied to that campaign. 
But he really believed that the gentlemen 
on the other side who had spoken, were 
not aware of any intention to propose 
any further Amendment, if it really ex- 
isted, for iT they had they would in 
candour have announced that intention. 
— Amongst the many questions which had 
been put to him there was one to which, en- 
tcringfully into the feelingwhich had been 
so eloquently expressed by his right hon. 
friend below him (Mr. Canning) he wished 
to say as little as possible now, or at any 
other time. Upon that subject, therefore, 
he should only state thus much, that with 
regard to the transactions to which the 
hon. gent, had alluded, he could assure 
him and the House, that he was entirely 
ignorant of their existence until the close 
of the sessions of parliament, and when 
he did know of them, he certainly did con- 
ceive, whatever might be the motive which 
induced his right hon. friend, to wish for 
the removal of his noble friend from the 
department confided to him, that he (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) could not be 
a party in them, more especially as an ex- 
pedition of great importance was at that 
time in great forwardness, with which the 
noble lord (Castlereagh) was intimately 
connected. All that he had done on that 
occasion, arose from an anxious desire to 
preserve to the country the services of 
both the individuals alluded to. Feeling 
as he did the utmost admiration of the 
splendid talents and eloquence of his right 
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hon. friend (Mr. Canning,) and thinking 
most highly of the abilities of his noble 
friend (lord Castlereagh,) he certainly 
felt himself bound both by inclination and 
duty to do every thing that it was in his 
power to do to retain both of them in the 
service of their country. This was his 
only object, never having partaken in any 
opinion of the inability of his noble friend, 
but thinking th^t he was as able, as useful, 
and as efficient a minister as the office 
which he filled ever possessed. Having 
said thus much upon this delicate sub- 
ject, he should not go any further into the 
question. The hon. gent, had next put to 
him some questions respecting the situa- 
tion which he had the honour to hold in 
his Majesty’s councils, to which questions 
he begged to answer in the most explicit 
and distinct manner : that situation was 
not in any manner an object of his own 
desire; on the contrary, if his wishes 
could have been realized, another person 
would now have held the office of First 
Lord of the Treasury. After the resigna- 
tion of the noble duke lately at the head 
of the administration, his Majesty had di- 
rected him and a noble friend of his, to 
make an application to two noble lords, 
for the purpose of forming an extended 
administration. — This command his noble 
friend and he obeyed, and, upon a foun- 
dation such as this, it was, that the hon. 
gent, had accused him of having hawked 
about the offices of government. — [Here 
Mr. Whitbread said, across the table, “ No, 
no.”]— 1 The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer continued, and observed, that that was 
what he understood the hon. gent, to say, 
and the whole tenor of his argument proved, 
according to his conception of it, that that 
was what he meant. The situation of the 
country was obviously such as required as 
strong an administration as could be 
formed, and he did think that there ex- 
. isted circumstances at the time the appli- 
cation was made, which rendered it not 
improbable that that application would 
not have been unsuccessful. But if he 
was to be accused of arrogance, and of 
wishing to reign without a rival, as had 
been insinuated by the hon. gent, it was 
strange that he should have made this ap- 
plication to the two noble lords, and more 
especially when he informed the House 
that the first proposition which he should 
have made to them, if they had given him 
-an opportunity of stating it, would have 
been that it should be left to themselves to 
determine who should be the First Lord of 
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the Treasury. With respect to himself 
he again repeated that it was a situation 
which he did not desire. That he had af- 
terwards accepted the office was true, and 
his principal motive was, that he felt 
himself bound, by every consideration of 
duty and principle, not to suffer his so- 
vereign to be dictated to, and not to 
leave his Majesty without a minister. 
He had already stated the proposition he 
meant to make with respect to the office 
of First Lord of the Treasury ; with re- 
gard to the other offices of government, it 
was natural to conceive that they were to 
be at the disposal of those who contributed 
to the formation of the administration. 
If there was any thing in this statement 
that rested solely upon his assertion, the 
‘faultdid not rest with him, for he had no 
opportunity afforded to him of conveying 
to the two noble lords the nature of the 
proposal he meant to make. But the hon. 
gent, seemed to think that there was some- 
thing unaccountable, almost absurd in the 
offer which he had made to the two no- 
ble lords, and that it was highly ho- 
nourable in them to have refused it. — 
Upon this point he begged to repeat 
what be had stated before, that it ap- 
peared to him, that there were then in 
existence circumstances which afforded a 
greater chanct .of the success of his appli- 
cation than at any other time. The first 
was, though this might appear a trifling 
consideration, the period of the year. 
Some time had elapsed since the proroga- 
tion of Parliament, when political animo- 
sities might naturally be supposed to be 
irritated and augmented by the contests 
in which the different parties were en- 
ged in Parliament, and the lapse of 
e might naturally be supposed to have 
u L \ id much of party animosity. This, 
however, he mentioned only as a slight 
circumstance ; bit there were others in his 
mind of much more importance. The hon. 
gent, had asked how he could expect that 
any union could take place among those 
who differed so radically ? Most certainly 
vcryconsiderable differences had subsisted 
between the noble lords to whom he made the 
application, and the administration of which 
he was a member, but he thought that 
there was less chance that these differences 
would prevent an union at that time, be- 
cause the grounds of many of those dif- 
ferences had been removed. With respect 
to Austria, the war had nearly terminated ; 
certainly the relative situation of Austria 
and France appeared to be ripening to a 
2 
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crisis which would unite all opinions; 
and therefore the question respecting the 
propriety of taking a part in the contests 
on the continent, which formed one of 
the points of difference, was on the eve of 
being removed. With respect to Spain 
and Portugal, he thought there could exist 
no difference of opinion as to the propriety 
of giving assistance to those injured na- 
tions, as long as they felt the inclination, 
or possessed the qieans of defending them- 
selves. That question, however, was open 
for discussion. With regard to America, 
there certainly did appear to exist greater 
difficulties in reconciling the differences 
which had subsisted between them; but 
even upon this point, widely as they had 
disagreed, tife obstacles to an union did 
not appear to be insuperable. One of thfc 
great leading points of difference respect- 
ing America arose upon the Orders in 
Council, which the two noble lords had 
represented as most impolitic in principle, 
and as being, in their operation, big with 
ruin to the commerce of this country. 
Fortunately the policy or impolicy of the 
Orders in Council then no longer remained 
a question of theory ; it had been deter- 
mined by the evidence of facts. So far 
from having ruined the commerce of the 
country, as had been confidently predicted, 
they had been productive of the most 
beneficial consequences. He was now 
happy to have it in his power to state, 
that the trade of this country in the last 
year, that is, to the quarter ending in 
October last, was, not only greater than 
it was the year before, but than it ever 
had been even in the most prosperous 
period. The exports for the year ending 
in Oct. 1 809, were greater by seven mil- 
lions than during the most prosperous 
years of trade in the most favourable time 
of peace ; and, by ten millions, than dur- 
ing any preceding yejg* of war. He did 
not mean to say that there were not other 
circumstances which had operated with 
the Orders in Council to augment our 
commerce, but he had stated enough to 
shew that there was nothing so incon- 
sistent with common sense ; nothing so 
calculated to ruin the trade of this coun- 
try, in the Orders of Council, as the noble 
lords had contended. He had therefore 
flattered himself that he should have been 
able to remove one great ground of dif- 
ference between those noble lords and 
himself, by an appeal to the experience 
.and the incontestible evidence of facts. 
Another essential point of difference cer* 
voi„ xv. 


tainly was the Catholic Question ; but 
there again it appeared to him that the 
obstacles to an union had been, in a great 
degree, removed. After the noble lord 
and the right hon. gent., who had pre- 
sented the Catholic Petitions to both 
Houses of Parliament, had been disavowed 
by the Catholics, with regard to the offer 
which they had made relative to the veto 
on the appointment of bishops, he did 
think that they would naturally have 
come to the determination of not again 
supporting that Petition, until the Catho- 
lics should agree to that proposition, 
which the noble lord and the right hon. 
gent, had deemed so essential. And as it 
did not appear probable that the Catholics 
of Ireland w r ould agree to that proposi- 
tion, there seemed to be reasonable ground 
to believe fhat-there was a greater chance 
of a concurrence of opinion, to a certain 
extent at least, between those two noble 
lords and the administration, than had 
heretofore existed. Under all these cir- 
cumstances, he certainly had felt and 
thought, that there was a great probabi- 
lity that his proposition would have been 
acceded to, and that those two noble lords 
would have concurred with him in think- 
ing, that in the present state of the coun- 
try, it ought to be the wish of all men, of 
all parties, that the strongest and most 
efficient government should be formed. 
These were the reasons which had induced 
him to make the offer upon which the 
hon. gent, had commented so strongly. 
He could assure the hon. gentleman that, 
if lie had anticipated that the proposition 
could have been deemed dishonourable to 
the character of those noble lords, he 
should have felt it dishonourable to his 
own character to tender it. But then the 
hon. gent, asked, why, after this symptom 
of weakness, as it had been called, lie had 
accepted his present office ! He had ac- 
cepted it because his offer having been 
refused, no option was afforded him but 
either to take ^ie official situation which 
he had then rae honour to hold, or to 
leave his Majesty to be dictated to by 
those who differed from him in opinion. 
HR had yet to learn, that under such cir- 
cumstances, he ought to have deserted bis 
sovereign. He believed that there was 
not a gentleman opposite who, if he felt 
the same conviction on the point to which 
he alluded as that which he entertained, 
would, under such circumstances, have 
abandoned the interests of his royal 
master. The hon. gent, declared, that he 
H 
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wished to see the present administration 
removed, and another set of ministers ap- 
pointed in their room. He did not mean 
to speak presumptuously, though the hon. 
gent, opposite (Mr. Whitbread) might 
think his language had that tendency ; 
but, looking at the gentlemen opposite to 
him, and giving them full credit for the 
talents and eloquence which they pos- 
sessed, lie did not think that they would 
possess more of the good opinion of the 
House and of the country than he and 
his colleagues did. The hon. gent, had ex- 
pressed his decided disapprobation of the 
whole conduct of administration, from the 
time the duke of Portland came into office; 
but in deciding upon the character of an 
administration, it was necessary to com- 
pare their claims with those of other admi- 
nistrations, and he should be glad to know 
what reason there was to suppose that the 
state of this country was wursc, w ith re- 
gard either to its foreign or domestic rela- 
tions, under their administration, than it 
would have been if the gentlemen oppo- 
site to him had remained in office? Russia 
indeed, when the duke of Portland’s admi- 
nistration came into office, was at war 
with France, but peace soon followed, 
and Russia became the ally of France. 
Unquestionably, no blame could be attri- 
buted to the noble duke or his colleagues 
for the treaty of Tilsit; indeed, from the 
language of Russia (who constantly com- 
plained of the preceding administration, 
from their unwillingness to make any exer- 
tions in the common cause), it was obvious 
that the defection of Russia must be attri- 
buted to them. He knew it would be 
said, that the hostility arose from the ar- 
mament which had been sent against Co- 
penhagen ; but could any man seriously 
believe that there was nothing in the 
treaty of Tilsit which would have induced 
Russia to take part with France, even if 
the armament to Copenhagen had not 
taken place? The only dillerence would 
have been, that if that jneasure had not 
been adopted, we shoukrliave had all the 
Northern powers against us with much 
greater means of annoyance than they 
now possessed, and should have been Shut 
out of the Baltic, instead of having the 
command of that sea. With respect to 
the affairs of the Penin&ula, he could not 
tell how the hon. gentlemen opposite w T ould 
have acted if they had remained in office, 
but he was inclined to think that upon 
every principle of policy and feeling they 
would have thought it expedient to give 


every assistance in their power to Spain. 
Judging, however, as well a3 he could 
of the state of the world, he was firmly 
convinced that the state of Spain was 
much better now, as far as concerned 
this country, than it was when the duke 
of Portland’s administration came into 
office. Even were France ultimately to 
subdue Spain, an event which he most sin- 
cerely deprecated, she might hold the 
country in subjection, but she would pos- 
sess diminished means of annoyance to 
Great Briiuin. SS»c would not derive any 
revenue from her conquest, hostile as the 
sentiments of tltfc Spanish people were to 
her. She would not be able to withdraw a 
single soldier from the Spanish territory. 
— Having said thus much on that point, he 
Should now advert to a subject which 
would certainly be much better discussed 
when the materials were before the House. 
He had been asked by the hon. gent, w hat 
was the meaning of that part of the Ad- 
dress relative to the expedition to Wal- 
cheren ? It did not appear to him that it 
required any explanation. The Address 
certainly did not pledge the House to in- 
stitute inquiry into that expedition ; nei- 
ther did it pledge the House not to in- 
quire into that expedition; it left that 
point open to the decision of the House, 
when the documents were produced. 
Certain information, as stated in his Ma- 
jesty’s Speech; would be. laid before the 
House, and then it would be for the House 
to decide whether it would call for more; 
whether it would institute an inquiry at 
the bar; whether it w r ou!d order an in- 
quiry in a committee; or w hether it would 
institute any inquiry at all. — With respect 
to the expedition to the Scheldt, that sub- 
ject, had been so ably discussed by his 
noble friend (lord Castlereagh), and by 
his right hon. friend (Mr. Canning) that it 
w as not necessary for him to say much about 
it. If theH ease would recollect the state 
of the French and Austrian armies on the 
Danube, the slate of the Tyrol, and the 
state of the noirh of Germany at the time 
when the expedition to the Scheldt was 
concerted, he was persuaded that they 
would concur in thinking that some at- 
tempt at diversion was most advisable ; 
and unquestionably that operation, which 
had been preferred, was beyond all com- 
parison the one u hich promised most ef- 
fectually to benefit the cause of our allies, 
and to secure our own interests.. The 
right hon. gent, opposite (Mr. Ponsonhy) 
supposed that the Speech contained an 
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estimate of the value of the operations at' 
Flushing very different from that formed 
by his right hon. friend (Mr. Canning.) 
It was not so. If the object of the expe- 
dition had been solely the destruction of 
the basin of Flushing, no one would deny 
that the end was not equivalent to the 
means by which it was to bo obtained. 
But did it follow that the destruction of 
the basin at Flushing was not a very de- 
sirable object, an^ one of no small impor- 
tance ? It had been said by a right hon. 
gent, opposite, that thcKhnnage sustained 
by the enemy would soon be repaired. 
Now, the fact was, that life ha-sin at Flash- 
ing had been two or three years in con- 
structing ; and il had been so completely 
destroyed, that the most able engineers 
had given it as their opinion, that it would* 
be much easier to build it anew than to 
repair it. Was not this an important ad- 
vantage ? Was it not beneficial to place a 
principal naval station of the enemy in 
such a situation that it; could not be of 
use in furnishing the means of annoyance 
against us for two or three years ? Still he 
was willing to allow, that this would not 
have been a sufiicient object for such an 
expedition. But the expedition had a 
much greater object in view ; namely, 
the destruction of the arsenal and shipping 
at Antwerp. Nine or teoVail of the line 
had lately been launched there, and as 
many more were in a consult:! able state of 
advancement. A great hazard might wise- 
ly be run for the prospect of destroying 
such a maritime establishment. His*ma- 
josty’s ministers knew what they' risked, 
hut the object was worth the attempt. 
Besides, it was the best mode that could 
be devised, not to withdraw French troops 
from the Danube, but to prevent rein- 
forcements of 25, 000 or 30,000 men from 
going thither. A circumstance, which, 
when he nice balance# that existed be- 
tween the contending armies was ad- 
verted to, must appear to be of great 
consequence ; even during the armistice 
this was a material consideration, and, 
therefore although the advantages were 
unquestionably^ lessened by the armistice, 
the expedition was notwithstanding, use- 
ful to Austria. The moment that Austria 
knew that such an expedition was in agi- 
tation, she entreated us to persevere in its 
completion. But the hon. gent, had ac- 
cused his Majesty’s government of sending 
supplies to W alchercn after it was in con- 
templation to abandon it. Let it be re- 
collected, however, that had the armistice 
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been broken off instead of being con- 
firmed, the evacuation of Walcheren 
would not have taken place. The right 
hon. gent, opposite asked of what value 
the possession of Walcheren could be to 
Great Britain ? Though he (Mr. Perce- 
val) consented to surrender it under the 
circumstances to which he had just ad- 
verted, he was ready to avow that he 
thought it of great value. Whether it 
was worth the expence of a garrison, 
however, was another question ; and on a 
comparative view of the subject, that 
question had been decided in the nega- 
tive. But to shew still more strongly the 
sense which the Austrians entertained of 
the value of this possession to their inte- 
rests, he would only observe, that within 
a day or two of the conclusion of thte ar- 
mistice, Austria requested this country 
not to abandon Walcheren. — The next 
subject to which be came, was the ap- 
pointment of lord Chatham to the expe- 
dition. The gentlemen opposite had in- 
dulged in reflections on that noble lord, 
which, considering the situation in which 
he stood, might with great propriety have 
been omitted. Whenever it was pro- 
bable that the conduct of an individual 
would be subjected to an inquiry, justice 
demanded that the public mind should 
not be prejudiced against him. Was it 
fair to any officer, because he differed 
from others in politics, to be treated as 
this noble lord bad been treated by the 
right hon. gent., and by the hon. general 
opposite? He was sure that the latter, 
would feel the injustice of such a proceed- 
ing in his own case, and would deprecate 
the dissemination of opinions condemning 
his conduct, when that conduct was to 
become the subject of any investigation. 
Upon this point he should only make one 
more observation, viz. that the result of 
the inquiry, if any inquiry should be 
thought necessary, would, in a great mea- 
sure, decide the question relative to the 
propriety or the impropriety of the ap- 
pointment of that noble lord to the com- 
mand of the expedition. — He could not, 
also, upon this occasion, avoid expressing 
his regret at the manner in which another 
noble lord (Wellington) had been at- 
tacked in his absence; if this practice 
were persisted in, it would damp the ar- 
dour, and check the spirit of our officers ; 
for they would go out to fight the battles 
of their country with the melancholy con- 
viction, that however great their exertions 
might be, their political adversaries would 
1 
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in their absence eagerly seize upon every 
little event that could be construed into 
a disaster, for the purpose of* wounding 
their feelings, depreciating their services, 
and attacking their characters. — The hon. 
gent., who had seconded the amendmeht, 
had also in his opinion, in a most unjusti- 
fiable manner, commented upon the con- 
duct of several officers of a less elevated 
rank, who had been employed on most 
important services in Spain, whom he had 
chosen to term " military missionaries,” 
and whose interest he had described it to 
be to misrepresent the state of Spain, and 
the feelings of the Spanish people. Sure- 
ly, it could not be supposed that gentle- 
men of high private characters and great 
professional reputation could feel any 
thing like a personal interest in keeping 
Up the delusion, as it was called, with re- 
spect to the real state of Spain. But in 
the whole of the speech of the hon. gent, 
to whom he was now alluding, there was 
no part which he more sincerely regrett- 
ed than that part of it, in which he spoke 
of the aflkirs of Spain, and of the exer- 
tions of the Spanish people. That the 
defenders of Saragossa and Gerona should 
be represented as exhibiting no single 
trait of generosity or enthusiasm was 
surely not liberal. Well, too, might that 
hon. gent, censure what had been done 
by his majesty’s government to aid the 
Spanish cause, when he said that that 
cause did not deserve success. For his part 
he was persuaded, that neither in ancient 
nor in modem history could such an 
example be found, of a country maintain- 
ing a contest like that which this M de- 
graded” Spain and this “ degraded” Span- 
ish government had so long supported. 
Never, in recent times, had 250,000 
Frenchmen been in a country for such a 
length of time without subduing it. Spain 
was not subdued ; but what effect on the 
energies of Spain such language as had 
been used to night might produce, it was 
impossible to predict. It was much to be 
lamented that the struggle in Spain would 
probably be most severe ; but the diffi- 
culties they encountered and the reverses 
they had sustained, had not yet had the 
effect of subjecting the determined re- 
sistance of the Spanish nation. At every 
defeat a new army sprang up ; and the 
Spaniards, animated by their hostility to 
the usurper of their rights, would main- 
tain a determined resistance to the last. 
-•-With respect to the late campaign, he 
could not agree with the hon. gentlemen 


I on the other side of the House ; he could 
! not agree that in any instance disgrace 
had followed our arms. As the move- 
ments of general sir John Moore in the 
year 1 808, and the battle of Corunna, had 
saved the South of Spain that year, so he 
believed the expulsion of the French from 
Portugal and Galicia, the junction of lord 
Wellington with Cuesta, and the battle of 
Talavera, saved the South of Spain this 
year. What would have become of Spain 
if the British had not arrived at Portugal 
when Soult had taken Oporto ? An hon. 
general opposite, had given a confident 
opinion that Portugal could not be defend- 
ed with 30,000 men; but the hon. general 
seemed to forget that there was a native 
force of 40,000 Portuguese, trained and 
disciplined by British officers, and that it 
would require a vigorous effort on the part 
of the French to succeed against 30,000 
British troops, and 40,000 native troops 
conducted by British officers.-— There was 
only one point more to which he wished 
to advert. The hon. gent, who spoke 
last had asked his right hon. friend (Mr. 
Canning) when he had not an opportunity 
of answering, whether he had not kept 
from parliament last session a document 
which would have justified Mr. Erskine 
for signing the treaty with America? 
If there exists such a document it 
had escaped his recollection, and he 
was convinced that whoever had given 
the hon. gentleman his information had 
misled him. When this subject was 
under discussion last session his right 
lion, friend had staled his reasons for pro- 
ducing the document which was then pro- 
duced, viz. to justify his Majesty’s go- 
vernment for refusing to agree to the 
Treaty signed by Mr. Erskine. He pro- 
duced the Instructions sent to that gentle- 
man to shew that they did not warrant 
him in signing that Treaty. His right 
hon. friend also stated, at that time, that 
what he was then saying, was not intend- 
ed as an attack upon Mr. Erskine, but that 
there were other documents which might 
be produced if that gentleman felt them 
necessary for his justification. Upon the 
whole, he was convinced that the House 
could not agree to the Amendment, even 
upon the grounds stated by a right hon. 
gent, opposite to him, and it would see 
that the Amendment did not pledge it 
either to enter into an inquiry, or to 
avoid one, nor did it pledge the House to 
any opinion, upon any one point, of the 
conduct of ministers. 
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Mr. Tierney made some most pointed 
observations in reply to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. He remarked, that even 
by the admission of the right hon. gent., 
the men whom he put into office, were 
only placed there because no better could 
be found. He also challenged any one 
to deny, that in whatever company he 
had been, high or low, the present ad- 
ministration was spoken of in terms of 
contempt. \ 

The House then divided ; when the 
numbers were : • 

For the Amendment - * - 167 

Against it 263 

Majority against the Amendment — -P6 
List qf the Minority . 

Abercromby, Hon. J. 

Adam, W. 


Agar, E. F. 

Althorpe, Vise. 
Anstruther, Sir J. 
Antonie, W. L. 

Aubrey, Sir J. 

Baker, J. 

Baring, N. 

Baring, T. 

Bernard, S. 

Biddulph, R. M. 
Bradshaw, Hon. A. C. 
Brogden, J. 

Browne, N. 

Burdett, Sir F. 

Byng, G. 

Calcraft. J. (Teller) 
Calvert, N. 

Cavendish, Ld. G. 
Cavendish, Wra. 

Cocks, J. 

Cochrane, Lord 
Cowper, Hon. E. S. 
Coke, T. 

Coke, Ed. 

Colborue, N. W. R. 
Cooke, B. 

Craig, J. 

Creevey, T. 

Cuthbert, J. R. 

Curtis, Sir Wm. 

Daly, Rt. Hon. D. B. 
Dickinson, W. 

Dtindas, C. 

Duiulas, Hon. L. 

Elliot, Rt Hon. \V. 
Euston, Earl 
Fergusson, Geo. 
Fitzgerald, Lord H. 
Fitzgerald, Rt Hon. M. 
Fitzpatrick, Gen. 
Fitzroy, Lord Wm. 
Foley, lion. N. 

Foley, T. 

Folkestone, Vise. 
Foulkes, Sir M. 
Frankland, W. 
Fremantle, W. (Teller) 
Giles, D. 

Gower, Earl 

GraUan, H. 


Greonhill, R. 
GrenfeP P. 
Grosvcnor, Gen. 
Grant, M. 

Hall, St J. 

Halsey, Jos. 
Hamilton, Pitt 
Ham met, John 
Hibbf-rt, G. 
Htppesley, Sir J. 
Horner, F. 

Howard, If. 

Howard. Hon. Wm. 
Howorth, H. 

Hume, W. H. 
Hussey, W. 
Hutchinson, C. U. 
Huftt, R. 

Jackson, J. 

Jekyll. Joseph 
Keinp, T. 

Knox, Hon. T. 
Lamb, Hon. W. 
Lambton, R. J. 
Langton, W. G. 
Leach, J. 

Latouche, D. 
Latouclie, J. 

Lemon, Sir W. 
Lemon, John 
Lemon, Charles 
Lloyd, J, W. 
Lubliock, Sir J. 
Lyttleton, W. H. 
Longman, G. 
lister, G. 
Macdonald, J. 
Mahon, Vise. 
Markham, J. 
Milbanke, Sir R. 
Martin, H. 

Mathew, General 
Maxwell, W. 
Mildmay, Sir H. 
Mills, W. 

Mills, C. 

Milner, Sir W? 
Mexborough, Earl 
Milton, Viscount 
Moore, P. 

Morpeth, Vise. 
Morris, E, 


Mosley, Sir O. 

Mostyn, Sir T. 

Neville, Hon. R. 
Newport, Sir J. 

North, D. 

Nugent, Sir G. 
Northey, W. 
O’Callaghan, J. 
O'Hara, C. 

Ord, W. 

Ossulston, Lord 
Parnell. H. 

Peirse, H. 

Pelhnm, Hon. C. 
Percy, Earl 
Piggott, Sir A. 
Punsonby, Rt. Hon. G. 
Ponsonby, Hon. G. 
Purcliester, Lord 
F .wer, R. 

Prittie, Hon. F. 

Pynri, F. 

Pollington, Vise. 

Quin, Hon. W. 
Romilly, Sir S. 
Sheridan, R. B. 
Sebright, Sir J. 
'.'•'udamore, R. P. 
Sharp, R. 

Shelley, T. 

Shipley, W. 

Smith, S. 

Smith, T. 


Smith, G. 

Smith, W. 

Stanley, Lord 
Stanley, J. 

Somerville, Sir M. 
Symonds, T. P. 

Talbot, Col. 

Tavistock, Marquis 
Tarleton, Gen. 

Taylor, M. A. 

Taylor, C. W. 

Temple, Ear) 
Templetown, Vise. 
Thompson, T. 

Tierney, Rt. Hon. 6, 
Tighe, W. 

Townsend, Urd J. 
Turton, Sir T. 
Vansittart, G. 

Vernon, G. 

Walpole, Hon. G. 

Ward, Hon. J. W. 
Warrender, Sir G. 
Western, C. C. 
Wharton, J. 

W nit bread, S. 

Williams, Sir R. 
Williams, O. 

Windham, Rt. Hon. W. 
Winnington, Sir E. 
Wardte, Col. 

Wynn, C. 

Wynn, Sir W. W. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Thursday , January 25. 

[Vote of Thanks to Lord Welling- 
ton.] Earl Grey, previous to the discus- 
sion of the next day on the intended Vote 
of Thanks to lord Wellington, thought it 
of considerable importance that some in- 
formation should be laid before the House, 
by which they might be the better ena- 
bled to form an opinion with respect to 
the propriety of the motion. It was ne- 
cessary they should know whether the ad- 
vance of lord Wellington into Spain, was 
the exercise of his own discretion, or the 
result of the instructions of ministers, and 
with this view he should move for the in- 
structions sent to lord Wellington. It was 
also of importance they should have be- 
fore them the nature of the information 
communicated by lord Wellington re- 
specting the action of Talavera, there be- 
ing strong reason to believe that ministers, 
at the time they held out that battle as a 
victory, knew from what was stated by 
lord Wellington in his dispatches, that our 
army must retreat ; and that the battle, 
said to be a victory, must be followed by 
all the consequences of defeat. His lord- 
ship therefore moved for the Instructions 
sent to lord Wellington; for the Dis- 
patches received from him upon his 
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inarching from Placentia; for the dis- 
patches which he sent from Talavera after 
the battle ; and also for certain corres- 
pondence between Lord Wellington and 
the Spanish government, respecting sup- 
plies for the army. 

The Earl of Liverpool did not see the 
necessity of calling for any documents of 
the nature alluded to by the noble earl, 
for the purpose of discussing the motion 
for a vote of thanks to lord Wellington. 
The vote was a tribute to the bravery of 
the army, and the skill of the commander, 
and had no connexion with any enquiry 
into the merits of the campaign. He 
should therefore oppose the motion. 

The Marquis of Douglas thought it 
highly necessary that they should have 
the proposed information before them, 
particularly when it was doubtful whether 
the purpose for which the battle of Tala- 
vera was fought was gained, or rather 
whether it had not wholly failed. There 
were other documents also which he 
thought of importance, and for which he 
should afterwards move. 

Lord Erskine said, he should have great 
satisfaction, if unfettered bv bis sit uation 
in that House, in paying a tribute to the. 
merits of lord Wellington, whom be con- 
sidered as an able and accomplished of- 
licer. He thought it, however, essential, 
that they should have the proposed in- 
formation before they proceeded to the 
discussion of a motion of thanks for the 
battle of Talavera. He would put an hy- 
pothetical case ; suppose that the result 
of fighting a battle should be, although a 
victory was claimed, the failure of the main 
purposes of the campaign, would it not 
be essential that they should have informa- 
tion with respect to the reasons for adopt- 
ing that measure, before they voted thanks 
for a victory wdiich had produced only 
disastrous consequences ? 

The Earl of Harrowby maintained that 
it was not the practice to call for informa- 
tion, with the view of ascertaining the 
character of a victory when the only pur- 
pose in contemplation was the voting 
thanks to the commander. The prece- 
dents were all the other way. Thanks 
were voted for the victory of Maida, al- 
though, without meaning to convey the 
slightest reflection, it might be said to be 
little better than a barren, laurel. 

Earl Ghosvenor contended, that it was 
impossible for that House to vote thanks 
for a mere isolated act of valour, without 
inquiring into the circumstances which 
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attended it. With respect to the battle 
of Maida, it was complete in its object, 
and the commander retreated at his op- 
tion, but the only consequences of the 
battle of Talavera were the surrender of 
our sick and wounded into the hands of 
the enem^, and our being forced to retreat. 

The Lari of Lauderdale thought the 
conduct of ministers extremely singular; 
an intention had been intimated by his 
noble friend on Tuesday^ ght, of bring- 
ing forward a motion of inquiry into the 
conduct of the campaign in Spain, which 
necessarily involved the merits of the 
battle of Talavera, and yet this was not 
thought a sufficient reason to slop a mo- 
tion for a vote of thauks for fighting that 
battle, although in the affair of Basque 
Loads the mere private intimation of a 
member of the House of Commons, that 
he should oppose a vote of thanks, led to 
a Court-martial on the commander. 

Viscount Sidmouth w>as desirous that a 
full inquiry should take place, into the 
conduct of the campaign in Spain, and 
that the documents moved for by the 
noble earl, and many more, should he 
produced, hut he did not think their pro- 
duction applicable to the intended motion 
for a vote of thanks. There w^as no pre- 
cedent for calling for papers to inquire 
into the general conduct of a campaign 
with a view merely to a specific vote of 
thanks for a particular service. In the 
case of the battle of Corunna no question 
was made about the vote of thanks, al- 
though the campaign had been disastrous 
and demanded inquiry. 

Earl Grey was by no means convinced 
by what he heard, that there was the 
slightest impropriety in his motions. Let 
the case be put hypothetically, of a com- 
mander advancing into a country, fighting 
a battle, claiming a victory, and in two 
days afterwards, l\ying obliged to retreat 
before those whom he had defeated, and 
to leave in the hands of the enemy his 
sick and wounded ; and surely their lord- 
ships must feel the necessity of having 
before them some information as to the 
circumstances attending this battle, and 
those which led to it, before they came to 
the discussion of a vote of thanks proposed 
to the commander. His noble friend had 
mentioned the battle of Corunna : when 
these thanks, were voted, he was not in 
the House, but in that case, the gallant and 
distinguished officer who commanded, 
gained his object; the purpose of fight- 
ing was to secure a good retreat, and that 
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object was gained. But in the case of 
the battle of Talavera, it was doubtful 
whether it was a victory or not. Under 
these -circumstances he thought it essen- 
tial that the information moved for should 
be laid before the house. 

The motions were then put and negatived. 

[Loro Gambier.] Lord Grenville , un- 
derstanding that a notice was given on 
Tuesday night for a motion of thanks to 
lord Gam bier f^r the destruction of the 
French ships in Basque Roads, wished to 
call the attention of the J louse to the adop- 
tion of some mode for the purpose of ren- 
dering their proceeding regular. The 
last notice which appeared on the jour- 
nals respecting lord Gambler was an in- 
timation of liis arrest, for the purpose of 
his being tried for bis life and honoui*, 
before a Court-martial. If it was now 
thought expedient that thanks should be 
moved, it would be necessary that the 
proceedings of that Court- martial should 
be laid before the House, in order that 
they might have regularly before them, 
what had taken place since the arrest of 
lord Gambier. lie therefore moved for 
the Minutes of the Court-martial. 

Lord Mulgrave , with respect to what he 
had stated in a former session relative to 
lord Gambier, regretted that strangers 
were excluded, as it prevented that pub- 
licity being given to it which he wished, 
lie had then intimated by liis Majesty’s 
commands, the arrest of lord Gambier, 
and had stated that the Court-martial had 
been summoned at the earnest request of 
lord Gambier, who in doing so, had been 
actuated by that high and honourable 
feeling which so peculiarly characterized 
British officers. With respect to the pre- 
sent motion, he objected to calling for the 
Minutes of the Court-martial, as that would 
appear as if it was wished to re-try the 
case. He thought the laying the Sentence 
before the House would be sufficient to 
lender their proceedings regular, and an- 
swer all the purposes of the noble lord, 
lie therefore moved as an Amendment to 
insert in the motion the Sentence instead 
of the Minutes. 

Lord Grenville had no objection to the 
Amendment ; he certainly did not wish to 
re-try the case, which, in his opinion, 
ought not to have been tried at all. His 
only object was that the Minutes would 
contain the most authentic particulars of 
the action, oil which they might form an 
•pinion with respect to the proposed Vote. 
The Amendment was agreed to. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Thursday, January 25. 

[Dispute with America.] Mr. Mor- 
ris rose and spoke to the following effect : 
—Sir, I was very anxious to have offered 
myself to your notice on the night of the 
last debate, after an allusion which had 
been made towards the close of it, to the 
provisional agreement which had been en- 
tered into by an honourable relation of 
mine (Mr. Erskine) as his Majesty’s mi- 
nister to the United States, but 1 am not 
sorry that I did not catch your eye, as I 
may perhaps h pe to experience from the 
indulgence of the House, from the pecu- 
liar personal interest 1 feel in the question, 
os well as from its public importance, a 
more patient attention than could have 
been afforded at that late hour in its then 
exhausted state. — It is perfectly correct, 
as stated by my right hon. friend (Mr. 
Perceval), that the dispatch communicat- 
ed to parliament, of the 23rd of January 
last, was the only dispatch by which con- 
ditions were prescribed to Mr. Erskine, 
for the concluding a provisional agree- 
ment ; but I can by no means admit, that 
when he found that the conditions were 
impracticable according to the letter, he 
might not have found it expedient to re- 
fer to his other instructions for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining, whether he would 
be aciing in conformity to the wishes of 
liis Majesty’s government, if he was to 
comply with the sense and spirit of his in- 
structions, though he could not with the 
letter. I can, therefore, in no shape ad- 
mit that the other dispatches might not 
have materially contributed to the judg- 
ment he formed, when he considered this 
substantial compliance with the instruc- 
tions as within the scope of his duty. That 
he did so consider them, we have his own 
authority in a letter which he wrote to 
Mr. Smith, and which has been since pub- 
lished, in which letter he speaks of his 
several letters of instruction, as having led 
him to think that he should consult the 
views of his majesty’s government, by 
following the spirit of his instructions 
whfen he could not have them complied 
with according to the letter. It is quite 
clear, therefore, that in his judgment, the 
other letters of instruction are material to 
the forming an opinion of his case— that 
opinion may be erroneous. We, the House, 
can be in no condition to call it so, unless 
the instructions are produced. Ministers 
may, if they please, withhold them ; with 
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them rests the responsibility. I know no 
reason why they should. 1 am not aware 
of any objection which can be made to 
their being made public ; but if they are 
not, the public is not in possession of tiie 
Whole of his case, that must be before 
them in a disadvantageous light ; and 
they are bound to say, that on grounds of 
public expediency, it is so left : but what- 
ever may be said on the subject of instruc- 
tions, though these instructions may be 
withheld, I am satisfied, that no objection 
can -be raised to the production of the 
answer returned by him to the dispatch 
communicated to the House. I am wholly 
at a loss to conjecture why that was with- 
held. I cannot understand on what prin- 
ciple the dispatch was communicated, and 
not his answer-— his answer, which con- 
tained the terms he had obtained, which 
would have proved, that in what he had 
obtained those very conditions were sub- 
stantially recognized — recognized, in the 
only way in which they could have been 
recognized, consistent with the forms of 
the American government. There can 
be no note in writing from the American 
executive— they have no power, no autho- 
rity to give it. This official recognition 
is as binding, therefore, as any note in 
writing could be. I am the more astonish- 
ed that this communication was not pro- 
duced, because I find that Mr. Jacluon 
adverts to it, and says, that it appears 
from thence, that the conditions were 
sent over to Mr. Smith ; that Mr. Erskine 
had repeated in that communication, verba - 
timet seriatim, what had passed in his con- 
ferences with Mr. Smith, on the subject of 
these conditions ; so that not only the ex- 
istence of the document is thus publicly 
admitted, but its contents ; and that they 
are obviously most important to the deci- 
sion of the question there can be no doubt, 
when it is the statement of what passed 
between him and Mr. Smith, at the time 
of entering into the agreement, and 
contains the pledge of the American go- 
vernment, the official recognition by the 
American executive, of those very con- 
ditions in substance, though not in the 
form required. It is the having withheld 
this dispatch that I cannot but consider 
as a great injury to the reputation of my 
relation, who was held up to the country 
ns having given up every thing and gain- 
ed nothing ? when, if this communication 
bad bean laid before parliament, they 
would have been able to judge, whether 
he was right in considering dial he had 
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thus obtained the substance of the condi- 
tions prescribed, though not the letter, 
and thereby accomplished the object of 
his majesty’s ministers, in the only prac- 
tical way they could be accomplished. 
Let it not be supposed for a moment, 
that he was vain or silly enough to sub- 
stitute views of policy of his own for 
those of his government — it was their 
policy , their system ; it is on the suppos- 
ed adoption of their policy, and their 
system in its &ense and spirit, that he puts 
his justification. I sha* I not trespass any 
farther on the House on this part of the 
subject, as a nottce just given by my hon. 
friend (Mr. Whitbread) will afford an 
early opportunity for that purpose ; but 
there is another point, of at least equal 
importance to the character of my 
honourable relation, which I am most 
anxious to set right — I do not mean to 
say, that Mr. Jackson has directly as- 
serted that Mr. Erskine was ordered to 
give an explanation to the American 
government of the reasons which had in- 
fluenced his Majesty's minister to disa- 
vow the arrangement he had made ; but 
if he is not to be considered as asserting, 
at least he insinuates it so strongly, that 
I am bound on the part of my hon. rela- 
tion to say, that he was not ordered to 
give that explanation — that he was not 
authorized to give it either directly or 
indirectly : and I am the more anxious to 
state this, because reasons were assigned 
for his having withheld it, of a private and 
personal nature ; he is supposed to have 
withheld it from some delicacy attaching 
to the peculiar situation in which he 
found himself from the disavowal ; nay, 
more, he is supposed to have relied on the 
goodness of the President, as affording 
him an excuse in that respect. What is 
this, in other words, but saying, that he 
was guilty of a relict ion of his public 
duty from some considerations which were 
purely personal to himself ; and how is 
this charge aggravated when that expla- 
nation having been withheld, is one of the 
principal complaints made by the Ame- 
rican government ; so that from some sup- 
posed pevsonal motive he has abstained 
from the discharge of his public duty, 
and by so doing, has increased the irrita- 
tion already excited in that country ? 
What is the House to think, when I state 
that he was not ordered or authorized to 
make the communication, and that under 
the circumstances in which be was 
placed, to have made that communication 
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without order or authority, would have 
been to the last degree indecorous or un- 
justifiable? From Mr. Jackson’# mode of 
describing that explanation, too, it does 
not seem as if the communication of it was 
likely to have conciliated the American 
government. The forcible terms in 
which it was said to have been conveyed, 
do not sound as if they were likely to 
have allayed the resentment, or soothed 
the feelings of tfce American government ; 
but whether they- were or not, he had no 
discretion given ffb hinj upon the subject; 
and to make a charge upon him for hav- 
ing kept back this explanation, from mo- 
tives of a private nature, is to inflict a 
wound upon his reputation. I do not 
mean to lay any imputation upon Mr. 
Jackson. I must presume he acted ac* 
cording to the best of his judgment in 
the discharge of his public duty; but. 
Sir, I deny that any motives for embar- 
rassment existed, or any cause from 
which it could have arisen — that Mr. Er- 
skine had hoped to have considered him- 
self the instrument of his Majesty’s govern- 
ment, for allaying the animosity which 
had unhappily prevailed between Great 
Britain and America, is most true ; that 
he had hoped to bring about, with due at- 
tention to his instructions, a re-union be- 
tween two countries connected by ties of 
blood, by identity of interests, by con- 
genial sentiments of liberty, at a time 
when the very name of it is banished from 
the rest of the civilized world ; that he 
had hoped to have accomplished this, not 
a tame, passive re- union, but one which 
would lead to cordial, active co-operation 
against France ; that this was a proud ob- 
ject of ambition, and that he was hum- 
bled, mortified, and grieved when he 
found that he had failed, I am free to ad- 
mit ; that his being thus mistaken in his 
view of what were the wishes of his Ma- 
jesty’s government, ariff that this mistake 
was painful to him in the Extreme, I be- 
lieve ; but that there were any other sen- 
timents, or any ideas of delicacy or em- 
barrassment, which induced him to swerve 
from any part of his duty, or that he 
could have suppressed explanation from 
the infiuence of any such feelings as those 
ascribed to him, I utterly deny. I have 
addressed the House somewhat more at 
length than I originally intended, and I 
thank them for the attention with which 
they have listened to me ; and the great 
interest which I cannot but take in the 
Subject must be my apology. 

VOL. XV. 


[The Lords’ Commissioners’ Speech.] 
Lord Bernard appeared at the bar, with 
the report of the Address to his Majesty, 
in answer to his most gracious Speech. 

Sir Francis Burdett rose, and began by 
observing, that he had paid that attention 
that was due to the sentiments of the 
different gentlemen, gentlemen who had 
already delivered their respective opi- 
nions on the various topics which the full 
discussion of the King’s Speech naturally 
embraced. He had listened, he hoped, 
with equal candour, to the defence of the 
men who thought themselves still quali- 
fied to govern the country, and to the x ar- 
guments of those who thought themselves 
better fitted for that arduous situation ; 
and the result of the whole was, to con- 
firm more and more that calm conviction 
of mind, with which lie had entered that 
House, of the necessity, sooner or later, of 
an entire change of system ; of a 
thorough, constitutional, and temperate 
reform in parliament. When they con- 
sidered the extent and nature of the fail- 
ures abroad, the numerous instances of 
obstinacy, fatuity, and incapability at 
home, that had stigmatized the short pe- 
riod of time since their last meeting in 
that place ; and when they compared, 
with that consideration, the confidence 
that the majority of that assembly were 
still willing to repose in the authors of 
our disgraces, it did appear to him aston- 
ishing, how any well-leaning reflecting 
man could doubt, that there was some- 
thing in our system radically wrong. 
With respect to the leading complaints 
made against the present ministers, never 
were men in such a state of self-abandon- 
ment; they had nothing to say for them-, 
selves, and could have confidence in no- 
thing but in that assembly, in which 
there seemed to be a mysterious some- 
thing that might justify the most culpable 
in expectations the most extravagant, not 
only of impunity, but protection. Thfo 
he did not say out of any sentiment of 
personal asperity to the gentlemen com- 
posing the present administration, and the 
principle of it, which, without a reform, 
it jnust have in common with every fu- 
ture administration : he spoke not against 
this individual or that, or in favour of 
this or that party. If gentlemen at this 
very awful crisis felt alarm, because the 
conduct of public affairs were intrusted to 
the present ministers, and thought that 
their apprehensions for the public Safety 
could be removed only by the appoint- 
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nent of other men in their stead, more 
able, more experienced, or more honest, 
how should he (sir Francis) feel alarmed, 
when he could derive no one hope for the 
public benefit from any such change ? 
Change of. men would do nothing, could do 
nothing, while they would be necessarily 
obliged to act up to that fatal system in 
which all our real danger lies. Ministers 
were but the instruments in the hands of 
that pernicious system*; and while they 
were but its passive instruments, they 
must work its destructive will. To him, 
therefore, it was idle to talk of a change of 
tools ; it was to the design and nature of 
the work itself that he objected; and 
while he thought that big with peril to 
the constitution, perhaps the less skilful 
and adroit the workmanship the better. 
Among the many acts of the present ad- 
ministration, since the commencement 
of the recess, which had been the subject 
of general complaint, there was one of a 
nature more immediately growing out of 
that system to which he had alluded, and 
more directly to be traced to that bad 
source than any of the rest. Hfe alluded 
to the treatment which his Majesty had 
been ad vised to give the first corporation in 
the empire. How, he asked them, could 
they otherwise account for that wild and 
preposterous policy, that could aflect to 
find wisdom in an insult, inflicted by the 
crown on the corporation of the city of 
London. Did it not look as if it was es- 
sential to the preservation qf that fatal 
system, to throw obstacles in the way of 
communication between the people and 
the throne ? It naturally, revolted at all 
means of facilitating the growth of that 
confidence between the King and his sub- 
jects, which of fall other national blessings 
it had most reason to dread, and therefore 
was it urged, by the all -paramount mo- 
tive of self-preservation, to keep wide 
asunder, to alienate the two parties, not- 
withstanding their common interests ; be- 
cause it. well knew, that the fair, cordial, 
conciliatory, and constitutional com- 
merce between both must precede its 
own radical extermination. It was to 
suema system that the insult given to the 
' right of pinion and remonstrance, was to 
be fairly meed ; that system, he did not 
hesitate to say, owed its birth, and growth, 
and maturity, to the corrupt state of that 
assembly ; tor if ministers were not fully 
aware to what length they might safely 
, go, and how readily they would be borne 
out in their most extravagant criminali- 


ties, by the more extravagant servility of 
that assembly, was it to be believed that 
they would have had the temerity to ad- 
vise the King to call in question the most 
valued privilege of the people of England, 
by such an insult as had recently been 
past upon the metropolis of the empire ? 
The first and most respectable of all the 
corporations, the city of London, in bad 
times treated with respect, and, in the 
worst of times, never insulted with im- 
punity : a corporation, irot to say politi- 
cally, but integrally, Ahe first in the 
King’s dominions; whether they consi- 
dered the liberality of principle, the 
high honour, the rigid integrity, the im- 
mense wealth, the commercial influence, 
the great weight of political interest, 
which had so long constituted the insepa- 
rable characteristics of that body, and 
which, in the present times, distinguished 
so many of its members; to insult such a 
body, in regard to the disputed exercise 
of their long established corporate pri- 
vileges, was to insult the whole people of 
this country. Was it not an unwise thing 
to engage his Majesty in an indecent 
struggle with such an important portion 
of his subjects? He knew of no more dig- 
nified prerogative to be exercised by the 
King, than that of admitting to his pre- 
sence the loyal effusions of his people. 
Even William *t<ie Conqueror respected 
the privileges of the city of London ; and 
William 3, evinced for them that sacred 
respect that was worthy such good pri- 
vileges, and worthy of the good times of 
that Revolution, that more firmly esta- 
blished »heui. We knew that such for- 
merly was the merited influence of this 
corporation, that the Convention Parlia- 
ment thought the weight of the sanction 
of the city of London absolutely neces-. 
sary to its existence. A body of such ab- 
solute and relative importance ought not 
to have been treated with levity, much 
less with insult. It was not long since ari 
occurrence had taken place, which, by 
the interposition of that Mouse, proved 
that the King himself could not turn aside 
or stop up a common bye-path in his own 
demesne. The question was brought to 
the test — Me could notdo it. If then, the 
executive power, armed with all its in- 
fluence, could not turn a little footpath 
across his own park, w'hat were we to 
think of those men who would dare to 
blo^k up the great highways to the sub- 
jects hereditary right of Petition and Re- 
monstrance. The right of Petition was 
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the subjects’ high road to the throne— the 
Revolution opened that road, and it was 
essential to the health of the constitution 
that it should be kept at all times open. 
But to say nothing more upon the abstract 
right of the subject to Petition— to say 
nothing more of the peculiar weight and 
respectability of the party exercising that 
right in the present instance, he wished to 
ask, if the occasion of the Petition was not 
of a nature tojusWfy the exercise then made 
of that privileged Had the corporation 
no grounds for pdtition«or remonstrance in 
our calamities abroad, and our sufferings 
at horpe ? Was the act of petitioning alto- 
gether impertinent and unprovoked by 
any of the late or passing events of the 
day ? Whatever cause might be assigned 
for the seemingly unaccountable treat* 
ment the city of London had met with, he 
felt confident that it could not be attri- 
buted to any such motives. And, indeed, 
he could not help observing, with regret, 
that the present was by no means a solitary 
instance of encroachment upon the right 
of petition. In the whole course of his 
present Majesty's unfortunate reign, were 
to be found repeated instances of the same 
insulting indilforence towards the exer- 
cise of this invaluable and indisputable 
privilege. — The next point to which he 
had to advert was, what appeared to him 
a violation of the usages of that House; 
it had been the custom to submit to the 
members of the House a copy of the 
King's Speech, at least one day before the 
meeting of Parliament; but on the late 
occasion, the great majority of the House 
were ignorant of the Speech till it was 
read from the chair. — Another circum- 
stance which he had, by the way, to ad- 
vert to, was, that when they broke up last 
session, they were in possession of the cir- 
cumstances of that foul and scandalous 
job respecting Chelsea hospital. But 
what would the Houst now think, when 
they were told that, notwithstanding all 
his exertions to defeat that job, it had been 
recently concluded upon, and the grant 
made out? Did ministers suppose that this 
sort of precipitance was the way to stop 
all further inquiry? They would find 
themselves deceived if they thought so, for 
it was his intention to move at a future 
day for the revocation of the grant in 
question. He had left ministers a fair re- 
treat, they had not taken the advantage 
of it, and he was determined to follow up 
what he had already attempted, in order 
to defeat that job.— lie should now pass to 


the more immediate consideration of the 
Speech itself. And, in the first place, he 
thought the Speech singularly defective ; 
the King's Speech at the opening of Par- 
liament ought to be a general exposition 
upon every prominent event and exten- 
sive operation that had occurred during 
the recess ; and not a mere milk and 
water composition, full of unmeaning ge- 
nerals that could not be disputed, and the 
truth of which had neither importance 
nor application. It ought not to be that 
kind of composition, so cautiously modelled 
and shaped by the apprehensions of mi- 
nisters, so as to slide harmless through 
discussion. The present Speech said no- 
thing of the state of our affairs in India; 
and as to what it did say, there was 
a passage towards the conclusion of it, 
that he thought deserved more anim- 
adversion than it had yet met with; 
he meant that part that was tacked to 
the Speech, relating to a provision for 
the poorer order of clergy. He should 
be sorry to oppose any justifiable method 
of relieving the wants of that body of 
men, but never would he consent to 
do so by imposing additional exactions 
on a burthened and almost exhausted 
country. If the poor clergy were so in- 
digent, they could not derive relief from 
a fitter source than rhe wealthy part of 
their own calling — the higher onder of the 
established clergy weft, in all conscience, 
rich enough to contribute to the necessi- 
ties of the poorer class of their brother- 
hood; there could be no doubt that so 
opulent a body had the means to assist the 
individuals attached to it, and while they 
were so amply gifted with the means, it 
would be invidious to express a doubt, 
that men of their profession would be 
wanting in the inclination. To the rich 
clergy, therefore, he would leave their 
poorer brethren, or to whatever benefit 
might be drawn from an application to 
that purpose of queen Ann’s bounty ; in 
short he would agree to any plausible 
expedient for their relief, but never would 
hear of wringing from the hard hands 
of honest industry the last shilling for 
suj h an application.— With respect to the 
Expeditions, it could not be contended, 
that the prima facie result of our military 
operations was not disgrace. There was 
marked disgrace upon the face of the 
campaign; (to apply that term to the 
whole of our military operations) failure, 
total failure in Spain, and utter disgrace in 
Walcheren. He should not now enter 
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into the merits of the plan, or the ques- 
tion of .the delay that had occurred in 
carrying that plan into effect; but it was 
well known that such either was our se- 
crecy or our dispatch, that for three 
months before our expedition sailed, 
general Monnet’s proclamation disclosed 
the object of that armament, and during 
that period counter- preparations were 
making by the enemy to oppose it. 
But there was one circumstance con- 
nected with this subject that appeared 
to him not a little extraordinary. He 
had read an order from a noble lord 
lately at the head of the war department 
(lord Castlereagh), directed to the cap- 
tains and commanders in the fleet em- 
ployed in the descent upon Walcheren, 
and requiring them to search their re- 
spective ships and vessels, and (when 
found) to send back to this country a per- 
son who was said to have sailed with llio 
fleet; the person to whom he alluded w as 
JVlr. Finnerty, and it rcemed that in order 
to comply with the dire ctions of the no- 
ble lord, every minor consideration was 
thrown aside; the other objects of the 
grand expedition were suspended, and the 
British fleet put into active requisition for 
the purpose of fhei! hating the uppp Illu- 
sion of Mr. Finmny. He did not wish to 
be too curious in inquiring into the cause 
of this important part of the service; but 
as to its effects, ii. had transpired, that 
owing to the busy occupation that now 
engrossed the attention of the command- 
ers, a transport containing the entrench- 
ing tools was left behind, and the want of 
those tools produced, it is said, he knew 
not with what truth, some delay in the 
construction of the works before Flushing. 
With respect to the other topics, the cam- 
paign in the Peninsula, our affairs in the 
East Indies, our dispute with America, he 
could not but assent to- the substance of 
the objections that had been made, though 
he confessed that as to questions involving 
military topics he thought himself, and 
many of those who heard him, not the 
most competent judges ; but he could 
judge of the change that had taken place 
in the prospects of the country since the 
year 1793. When the war that then 
broke out, founded as it was in folly and 
injustice, $ba£ terrible predictions did 
they then hear of the probable conse- 
quences, resulting from that ill-omened 
step? but how insignificant were those 
predictions, compared with the more ter- 
rible events that had since occurred? 
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Not even the prophetic despondency of 
that inauspicious period could have dared 
but imagine all the evils that have since 
afflicted and humbled us. Nor could he 
without pain and astonishment observe 
the too prevalent disposition even then, 
to cite and to bow down to the authority 
of a departed statesman, whom as a mi- 
nister he looked upon as the greatest 
curse that ever visited this country. He, 
for his part, could not so soon, nor so 
easily unlearn the lesoons, the terrible 
lessons, impressed upon his mind by 
the uniform tenor of Mr. Pitt’s ad- 
ministration, and so strongly inculcated 
at one period by the severe but deserved 
animadversions of those gentlemen who 
had since learned to think of that mi- 
nister with greater charity ; but he could 
not yet endure to hear such a man panegy- 
rized ; for if he was fit to be panegyrized, 
he was lit to be imitated. He coeld not 
yet think it other than an insult, the bur- 
thening with his debts the people he had 
so reduced. He thought it a still greater 
insult to make that people pay for the 
erection of a monument to his memory. 
It was, indeed, unnecessary. He had left 
his monument behind him — r Exegit mo- 
numentum acre perennius/ A monument 
that would be as lasting as those ruins in 
Europe of which he was the founder; or, 
if there must b8*a monument in this his 
injured country, he (Sir Francis) would 
propose that a pillar should be reared in 
the adjoining square ; that on the one side 
Magna Charta should appear in large and 
imposing characters, and on the other 
should appear, equally conspicuous, all the 
host of Mr, Pitt’s acts in direct violation 
of the provisions, and in utter subversion 
of the principles of that great bulwark of 
our liberties. lie should propose, also, 
that the Speaker should, on the initiation 
of every new minister, lead him up to the 
foot of that pillar, aed thus make the name 
that ought not to be an example, what it 
ought— a warning to all who took upon 
them the charge of the future government 
of this country. — The hon. baronet next 
proceeded to observe upon the rigorous 
mode of collecting the taxes, which he 
alledged to be ^oppressive in the extreme, 
vexatious and harrassing; that there was 
no mode of redress, but by means that in- 
volved the injured parties in greater ex- 
pence than the fraudulent exaction amount- 
ed to. He instanced cases where poor 
farmers w r ere surcharged for dogs; the 
tax itself was 20s, ten of which went into. 
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the informer’s pocket, and in general the 
fraudulent surcharges went only to enrich 
the exactor without contributing a mite to 
the treasury. He next adverted to the J u- 
bilee, which he denounced as a clumsy 
trick, to thrust joy down the throats of the 
people, and repealed his opinion, that all 
such evils were to be traced to a radical 
error in the system, and that no matter 
what changes took place while that re- 
mained uuchangpd. How happy would 
they be if they c*mld place the country 
in the position in •which it stood at any 
former period for the last fifteen years. 
How happy if it stood -eeen in the same 
situation as after the much abused treaty 
of Amiens ; in short, there was no pre- 
ceding year for that space of time in 
which it did not stand better than in the* 
succeeding. With respect to their mili- 
tary operations, he would put this simple 
question ; if neither the generals nor the 
soldiers were to blame, why was their 
failure so great and general ? Changes 
were imperceptibly taking place that were 
of an alarming nature ; the country was 
set thick with barracks, and foreign mer- 
cenaries were introduced daily, without 
exciting comment or curiosity. The regi- 
ment cf the Duke of Brunswick Oels, 
who, immediately before, were stigmatised 
in the general orders of the Archduke 
Charles, as unfit to be employed, or serve 
with soldiers, were brought here to defend 
Engl ishmen. — Englishmen wanted no such 
defence. He had to reprobate another 
monstrous innovation, hateful to the con- 
stitution, and destructive of our liberties, 
the practice of secret and solitary impri- 
sonment. No power of despotism could 
invent what was more subduing to the 
mind of man, or odious to his feelings. 
Three warnings that he could state, would 
evince that there could he no apathy on 
such points ; at present he would forbear 
going into the subject. •The insult to the 
city of London did afford a rallying point 
to every county in the empire, to support 
the right of petitioning and stand up to- 
gether against despotism. If the king 
was not to be made acquainted with any 
thing, but through the polluted medium 
of his ministers, then were they on the 
brink of destruction, and all that remained 
of their freedom, and of their constitution, 
was lost. He was not one of those who 
could attribute all the misfortune and ca- 
lamities of this reign to the influence of a 
malignant star— no star was necessary ; 
thare was something*wrong in themselves, 
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from which all these evils sprang. He 
could see in that room the root of all the 
evil. Here was the root ; and the branches 
spread over, and extended to every extre- 
mity of the country. Under their shade 
flourished no useful plants, nothing but 
noxious weeds. The fruits upon the boughs 
were tempting to the eye, but to the taste 
they betrayed the bitterness of ashes. 
They knew the passage to which he al- 
luded, and also knew what it was said 
ought to be done to the tree which was 
not good. Our corruption interfered with 
every branch of the state — it injured our 
navy, our army, our commerce — and mi- 
nisters, at any price, must have a ma- 
jority in parliament. — (Hear! hear !) He 
had read of a Roman, whose unremitting 
advice to the Senate was u Carthage 
must bf? destroj T ed ;” so would he return 
ever to the same point, " This House must 
be reformt-A” 

Mr. Yarke called upon the House to ob- 
serve the remarkable words made use of 
by the hon. barono whenever he spoke 
of the House of Cerumens, the hon. ba- 
runti never condescended to call them the 
House of Commons, but in speaking of 
them, called them “ this assembly” or 
“ this room,” or “ this meeting If by 
this, the hon. baronet meant to insinuate 
that they were not the legal and con- 
stitutional representatives of the peo- 
ple, he altogether dissented from any 
such monstrous doctrine, and gave it 
as his opinion, that the Reform recom- 
mended by the hon. baronet would only 
increase the danger it was designed to 
remedy. With respect to the Jubilee, 
he strongly reprobated the very improper 
terms made use of by the hon. baronet in 
his description of that memorable festival, 
where he spoke of it as forcing joy down 
the throats of the people ; never, he con- 
tended for it, was the popular affection of 
joy so spontaneous, so sincere, and so uni- 
versal : coupling this with the “ malignant 
star,” of which the hon. baronet spoke so 
eloquently, he wished to know if the reign 
of our beloved monarch, commencing in 
such an sera of national glory ; and with 
the gift to his people of a noble and ho- 
nourable peace, partook of any portion of 
that malignant influence so pathetically 
deplored by the hon. baronet ? The bon. 
barortlthad said a great deal of how happy 
we should be could we travel back to any 
one epoch of our past condition for the lost 
' fifteen years. He would go a little higher 
than the hon. baronet went, and say, that 
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happy would it have been for this country, 
for Europe, and the world, had they never 
witnessed the calamitous event of the exo 
crable French Revolution. The lion, ba- 
ronet had, with no inconsiderable elo- 
quence, indulged himself in vehement in- 
vective against a late illustriousstatcsman, 
Mr. Pitt, and had made a whimsical pro- 
posal for the erection of a new monument 
to that great man’s memory ; to which it 
seemed the Speaker, with his mace, and 
attendants, were to pay a visit for the pur- 
pose of introducing every new minister to 
•its presence. Of the merits of the plan he 
should say nothing, but he denied, in the 
name of the people of England, and in the 
presence of those whom he thought their le- 
gal representatives, that they had repined 
at paying the debts, or reluctantly contri- 
buted to erect a monument to the memory 
of that great and justly lamented states- 
man. Mr. Fox himself, his great political 
antagonist, had not opposed the payment 
of his debts. In fact, there were many of 
the assertions of the hon. baronet that re- 
quired only to be restated, in order to be 
refuted. — With respect to the city of Lon- 
don, the hon. baronet had first presumed 
the fact of insult, and then argued upon 
it ; but the city of London had suffered 
no insult. He respected that loyal cor- 
poration as highly as the hon. baronet 
could do, and never would forget the glo- 
rious part they acted in establishing the 
present family upon the throne. The 
city of London lie knew was, as it were, 
the heart of the kingdom, giving blood 
and spirit to the rest of the country. Far 
be it from him to wish to circumscribe 
its privileges ; but there was no attempt 
of the kind in the case alluded to. The 
corporation, properly so called, had pri- 
vileges, which, perhaps, did not extend to 
the corporation as comprehending the 
Jivery. The latter, perhaps, could not 
claim the audience upon the throne, to 
which the former was entitled, but how 
was the right of petition questioned or in- 
vaded ? Was it refused to be received ? 
Was not the question merely as to the 
form of presenting ? and was there to be 
no allowance made for the advanced 
years, and peculiar personal infirmities of 
the King, that must make retirement so de- 
sirable, and all unnecessary publicity of 
transacting business so irksome ? He was 
glad to hear the hon. baronet give the 
assembly, as he called it, such an instance 
of the dangerous state of our liberties and 
rights, when the King of one of the first 


powers in the world could not * turn aside 
* a little foot-path in his own demesne/ 
The country was said to be in great dan- 
ger. lie thought it was ; and that the 
danger was much nearer home than was 
generally imagined : it was in our intes- 
tine divisions, and that party animosity 
that made us hate one another more than 
the common enemy, and in the exagge- 
rated manner in which everything was 
taken against the fortunes of the country, 
and in favour of those rff our enemies, in- 
dustriously circulated as they had been by 
those who were enemies to our constitu- 
tion, both in clftirch and state. — With re- 
spect to the present administration, he re- 
gretted the differences that had occurred 
as much as any man ; but denied that 
*they were imputable to his right hon. 
friend, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who had done what he could to give it. 
efficiency and vigour, and when his efforts 
failed, with a constancy and courage 
worthy his pure and honourable mind, had 
taken the resolution of standing by his 
sovereign. He (Mr. Yorke) would sup- 
port his Majesty's administration— he 
meant that he would never enter into sys- 
tematic opposition against it. He ap- 
proved of the Address because it did not 
pledge the House to any thing : he thought 
that part of tlie % Walcheren Expedition that 
succeeded, very much undervalued, and 
put the case of a French fleet entering the 
Thames, and landing their forces on the 
island of Sheppy, and taking Sheerness, 
and though not able to come up to 
Chatham and destroy it, yet, after blowing 
up the docks and works at Sheerness, re- 
tiring to Sheppy, keeping possession of it 
four months, and then retiring unmolest- 
ed ; their rear untouched ; the enemy 
not daring to look them once in the 
face ; would this be thought nothing of, 
or would it be thought disgrace ? The 
capture of Flushing was an important ser- 
vice : 10,000 men fell into our hands pri- 
soners of war; the basin that was de- 
stroyed held at low water 22 feet of water, 
and was capable of holding 15 or 20 sail 
of the line ; the Scheldt w r as not naviga- 
ble four months in the year, and the 
French fleet had begun already to feel the 
want of their basin. He repeated, then, 
that the capture of Flushing was an im- 
portant service. The hon. general (Tar- 
leton) turned up his eyes. He lamented 
to see in his hon. friend such a disposition 
on this, and other occasions, to withhold 
that defence from brother officers in their 
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absence, which it would so well become a 
brother officer to make. He then advert- 
ed to the advance of lord Wellington to 
Talavera, and thought there was no part 
of that illustrious officer’s proceedings 
that was not worthy of his exalted reputa- 
tion. If there was any thing that might 
admit of the nicer investigation of military 
criticism (to which, he agreed with the hon. 
baronet, so few in that House could have 
anyjust pretensions), yet, if there were 
any, he would select two points; one 
was, the seemingly too great reliance 
placed by that gallant officer on the 
Spaniards; and the other was, his not 
having secured the pass of Banos, which 
sir Robert Wilson had so gallantly .de- 
fended against a superior foree for 9 hours. 
These were the only points upon which 
be thought there could be any doubt. 

Sir John Sebright thought the present 
ministers incapable of serving the country 
efficiently at this awful crisis. He was 
not fond of systematic opposition. He 
respected the right hon. gent, at the head 
of the government ; gave him full credit 
for his integrity, but that w r as not enough ; 
ave him credit for his talents also, but 
id not think they were of the kind that 
were at present wanting at the head of an 
administration. He did not blame that 
right hon. gent, for the dissensions that 
lately occurred in the cabinet ; but if there 
had been an efficient head, there would 
have been no such dissensions. When a 
regiment was in mutiny, the command- 
ing officer was responsible. — With re- 
spect to the Walcheren Expedition, he 
could not see the necessity of waiting 
for the production of papers before they 
gave their opinion upon it.— What could 
those papers contain ? Could minis- 
ters shew him a new map of Europe ? 
Unless they could, and one essentially 
different from all that he had ever con- 
sulted, he never could he brought to ap- 
prove of au Expedition up the Scheldt. — 
All the mischief that had been done at 
Flushing might, perhaps, be repaired in a 
month.— As to the glorious victory of Ta- 
lavera, as it had been called, there was a 
glory of the soldier, and a glory of the 
general. The glory of the soldier was 
patience under privation and fatigue — 
discipline and courage. This glory had, 
indeed, been displayed in all its lustre at 
Talavera; but although he adraired^the 
talents of lord Wellington, he did 'not 
think that he had acted, ia the advance into 
Spain, the part of a wise general. Before 


he advanced he ought to have ascertained 
what was the strength of his ally and 
what the position of the enemy. He beat 
the French ; but then he was compelled 
to retreat, as if he had beep beaten. 
Barren laurels indeed ! Why, this was the 
essence of laurel — laurel water, which was 
a poison.— The hon. baronet then adverted 
to the disgraceful manner in which the 
high offices of the state had been bandied 
about. He likewise pointedly adverted 
to the abuse of the term loyalty. He al- 
lowed the right hon. gent. (Mr. Perceval) 
loyalty, and he considered loyalty as a 
very high virtue ; but he could not allow 
the right hon. gent, to he the sole posses- 
sor of loyalty. He contended that no- 
thing could be more injurious to his Ma- 
jesty, than the manner in which the word 
loyalty had on many occasions been pro- 
stituted. No one had a right to identify 
himself and his party with the King, it 
was equally injurious to the King, and in- 
consistent with the constitution. The hon. 
baronet then strongly pressed the neces- 
sity of removing the present ministry, 
which he declared he did without the 
smallest interested motive; for every 
one knew that lie was of no party, and 
would willingly have supported the mi- 
nisters if they had been such as the pre- 
sent times required. He then recommend- 
ed a rigid attention to economy ; which, 
though it might give but little relief from 
the pressure of taxation, would at least in- 
duce the people to bear their unavoidable 
burdens with more patience. He also 
expressed his regret, that the hon. baronet 
(sir F. Burdett) had disturbed the ashes of 
a late great minister. He firmly believed 
it was to him that he owed his being there, 
and that he had an acre of ground of his 
own on which he could set his foot. He 
concluded by again urging the necessity of 
removal and inquiry ; and said, that these 
were the sentiments, if not of an able, at 
least of an honest man. 

General Tarleton, adverting to the 
Walcheren Expedition, observed, that 
there was not a sufficient number of craft 
to bring the necessary number of troops 
at once against the enemy. This demand- 
ed inquiry. The damage done to Flush* 
ing, he said, might be repaired in a short 
time. lie explained, that the reasons 
why he had on a former night, made 
some observations on the conduct of th< 
officer commanding our army in Spain, 
were these— First, becausp ministers had 
declared that the advance to Spauui'fB 
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purely his own act, done in the exercise 
of his discretion ; Secondly, because, in 
these cases, he perceived in ministers a 
disposition uniformly to refuse inquiry. 
He appealed to the House, whether, when 
the merit of an officer had passed the or- 
deal of examination, there ever was a more 
generous public than that of this country, 
or more disposed to do its officers full 
justice? As a proof of this, he desired 
gentlemen to look at the cases of Marlbo- 
rough, &c. &c. The merit of lord Wel- 
lington was still equivocal. He asked 
why, in cases of failure, the merits of the 
officer should not be inquired into as a mat- 
ter of course, as was, in a great measure, 
the plan in the navy ? He had blamed lord 
Wellington, when present in that House, 
for the convention of Cintra — for to him 
it was almost entirely to be attributed. 
He now blamed him for his rash advance 
into Spain. He might have known that it 
was first necessary to secure the supplies. 
From the days of Homer till now, armies 
could not march and fight without eating. 
He should think that he had not done his 
duty if he had not stated these opinions. 
He admitted that the army had gained 
great glory at Talavera. Never was 
there a greater display of intrepidity, for- 
titude, patience, and every thing which 
constituted the excellence of an army. 
But the conduct of the general was a to- 
tally distinct consideration, and that alone 
he blamed. 

The Report was then brought up and read. 

Mr. Whitbread observed, that he wished 
to introduce an Amendment in one part 
of the Address, and to that part he would 
confine what he had to say. He had on a 
former occasion observed, that there was 
in the AddrCss no pledge on the part of 
the House to turn its attention to an eco- 
nomical reform. When taxes were col- 
lected almost to as great an amount, as 
the people could bear ; when such large 
sums had been prodigally wasted in the 
course of the last summer ; when the right 
hen. gent, had joined with him persons 
whose views of economy were so dif- 
ferent from those generally entertained ; 
he particularly alluded to a Secretary of 
the Treasury (Mr. Wharton), who had 
been Chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means, and a member of the Finance 
Committee, m which he had evinced senti- 
ments materially different from the Chair- 
many and was in a great measure the 
cause of the slow progress of that Com- 
mittee. Under all these circumstanced/ 
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he thought that a pledge of this nature 
was requisite. Mr. Whitbread also no- 
ticed the modesty of the hon. gent. (Mr. 
Wharton), who, on a former night had 
expressed his hope that he would be able 
to learn to do his duty. But the misfortune 
was, that it was of the last importance 
that some one should have been placed in 
that situation who had learnt to do his 
duty before. The Amendment which he 
had to propose would b2 gratifying to a 
people, who, with a patience unexampled 
in any history, had submitted to a grind- 
ing system of taxation, at variance with 
the spirit of the*constitution in which they 
had been accustomed to live. He had 
worded it in such a way, that he thought 
there could be no reasonable objection 
• to it from any quarter. He concluded by 
reading his Amendment, the substance of 
which was, “ That injustice to the peo- 
ple, the House would, at the earliest op- 
portunity, diligently apply itself to the ef- 
fecting of such economical reform as 
might be consistent with the welfare of 
the state ; such as might be satisfactory 
to the feelings of the people, and, in some 
measure, prove an alleviation of their 
burthens.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer did not 
see the least occasion for this Amendment, 
his Majesty having promised that the Es- 
timates for the current year should be 
prepared with the utmost attention to 
economy. The proposed Amendment 
would only serve to mark a suspicion of 
this promise, and to raise expectations in 
the people which could not be gratified. 
He then objected to the language in 
which the hon. gent, spoke of the pressure 
of the taxes on the people — a language 
which, in his opinion, could answer no 
good purpose whatever. He rather thought 
the Amendment alluded to those measures 
of economy which were under discussion 
last summer; add, as he knew that an 
hon. gent. (Mr. Martin,) intended to bring 
forward his Resolutions again, he saw no 
reason for the proposed pledge. 

Mr. Ponsonby supported the Amend- 
ment, upon the ground that the Estimates 
related to the war expenditure solefy, 
while the Address related to measures of 
economy, proper at all times, but particu- 
larly so at a time when the war expendi- 
ture was so large. As to raising unreason- 
able expectations, the Amendment care- 
fully avoided this by the introduction ' of 
the words, " as far as was consistent with 
the welfare of the state.” 
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Mr. Bathurst thought the paragraph un- 
necessary, as matters connected with the 
public economy were confided to the Fi- 
nance Committee. His chief object in 
rising was to notice a statement made by 
an' hon. baronet (Sir F. Burdett) respect- 
ing a noble relation of his. He under- 
stood the hon. baronet to state, that his 
relation (lord Sidmoutb) received a peer- 
age for having commenced the war ; but 
he was misinformed as to the fact, for it 
was notorious he did not receive the peer- 
age then, but afterwards, on coming into 
administration with Mr. Pitt ; and then 
he was induced to accept of it from cir- 
cumstances independent of personal gra- 
tification. He begged also to state, that 
his noble relation, on retiring from office, 
declined a title higher than whttt he after- 
wards received, and also refused any pe- 
cuniary reward or gratification which was 
then offered to him. 

Sir F. Burdett said in explanation, that 
he only meant to express his opinion 
generall}', that the honour was ill bestow- 
ed, that the noble lord had done nothing 
to deserve it, and that he was still to learn 
What were his merits. 

Earl Temple thought it important that 
the House should shew a disposition to 
probe and examine into every abuse ; 
for otherwise the people would be apt to 
think that abuses were greater than they 
were. He should therefore support the 
motion. 9 

Mr. Wharton hoped for the indulgence 
of the House in replying to some allusions 
which had been made to him. He had 
not admitted on a former night that he 
was ignorant of the duties of the office 
which he had the honour to fill ; but, if 
he was ignorant, he would not come to 
the hon. gent, for instruction. He came 
into office under great disadvantage, after 
it had been filled by the hon. gent, who 
lately left it; but h^ flattered himselfc 
that from the knowledge which he had 
previously acquired of Finance, as Chair- 
man of Ways and Means, and a Member 
of the Finance Committee, and by unre- 
mitting industry, the prophecy of the 
hon. gent, as to the detriment which the 
public service would sustain, would fail to 
be Realised. A3 to retarding the Report 
of the Finance Committee, he thought be 
had done a public service, "Sjy procuring 
papers to be expunged from it, which, had 
they gone forth, would have had a most 
detrimental effect to the country. He 
believed it was the first time it had ever 
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been adduced as evidence against a man's 
capacity ior a seat at the Treasury, that 
he had once been on a Committee of 
Finance; and had once been the Chairman 
of a Committee of Ways and Means. 

Mr. John Smith contended, that the 
general sentiment of the country was, that 
government had been guilty of a shameful 
want of economy, more particularly in 
the military department. He would vote 
for the Amendment, because it pledged 
the House to an inquiry on the subject. 

Sir A . Pigot also supported the Amend- 
ment, which pledged the House to enforce 
only such retrenchments as were con- 
sTstent with the welfare of the country. 
What confidence could Parliament place 
in the assurance of ministers, that the 
estimates for the present year should be 
fi amed with a strict regard to economy, 
when they opposed an inquiry into the pro- 
fuse expenditure of the yeas that was past? 

The gallery was then cleared for a divi- 
sion. The numbers were, for the Amend- 
ment 54 ; against it 95 ; Majority 41. 

[Foreign Troops.] Earl Temple, ad- 
verting to the circumstance of the recep- 
tion into British pay of a number of 
Foreigh Troops that hadnarrivcd in this 
country under the command of the duke 
of Brunswick Oels, wished to know if it* 
was the intention of ministers to advise 
his Majesty to make any communication 
to the House on the subject ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied 
in the negative ; unless, indeed, he might 
receive his Majesty's commands to make 
some communication relative to the gal- 
lant leader of these troops. Such a com- 
munication as that alluded to by the noble 
lord was unnecessary ; for it was perfectly 
consistent with the existing laws that a 
certain number of Foreign Troops should 
be in British pay, and that number had 
not been exceeded by the accession of 
the Troops under the duke of Brunswick. 
If, however, it had been exceeded, under , 
the peculiar circumstances m which those 
brave soldiers arrived, such a step would, 
in his opinion, have been completely 
justifiable ; although in that case he 
should certainly have thought it his duty 
to advise a communication to Parliament 
on the subject. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Friday, January 26* 

, [Battle of Talavera.— Vote of 
Thanks to Lord Wellington.] The 
order of the day being read, 

K 
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. The £«rl of Liverpool rose, and ad- 
dressed the House, to the following pur- 
port ir^My Lords; Iik- pursuance of the 
Botice I gave, I now rise for the purpose 
of moving. That the Thanks of this House 
be given to lord viscount Wellington, the 
officers and the army under his command, 
for the skill and ability, the valour and 
bravery by which they obtained a victory 
over the enemy at Talavettu When, my 
lords, I first proposed to bring this question 
under your consideration, I fully expected 
that it would have met with unanimous 
approbation ; but since I have been led to 
believe, from what has fallen from noble 
lords opposite, that this motion of thanks 
will encounter some degree of opposition, 

I never, in the whole course of my life, 
foil move interested in any question both 
on private and on public grounds* I have 
in framing my motion on this occasion 
pursued the usual course, and with a view 
to conciliation, have separated the conduct 
of the army, and the officer commanding, 
from every other subject connected with 
the general management of the campaign. 
It has been my care to propose the vote of 
your lordships thanks in that shape which, 
if possible, couli have no disputable point 
of objection, and therefore it is that it is 
confined simply to the battle of Talavera. 
Whatever opinion may be entertained 
respecting the measures which led to the 
battle itself, or the consequences that en- 
sued, there can be, l am persuaded, but one 
sentiment as to the skillof the general and 
the valour of the army that fought and 
defeated the French at Talavera. I be- 
lieve that on any former occasions, it was 
never deemed necessary to blend the 
other circumstances of any campaign with 
the consideratibn of the valour of the 
trpops displayed in a particular action. — 
The instance alluded to last night by mv 
noble friend (Haryowby) when your lord- 
ships were called upon to confer a vote of 
thanks upon sir John Stuart and the army 
under his command, for the glorious vic- 
tory gained at Maida* must be well re- 
membered. It must be in your lordships' 
recollection, that when a noble baron, in 
this house, and another of his Majesty's 
ministers, in another place, moved a simi- 
lar tribute of approbation of their conduct, 
whatever difference of sentiment might 
exist, as to the measures which led to that 
event, such was the brilliancy of the act 
itself such was the glory gained by British 
intrepidity and valour on the occasion, 
that without investigating other measures 
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connected with it, not only did his Ma- 
jesty's present servants, but the whole 
Mouse, agree to the motion, unanimously. 
— My 101x18; different sentiments might 
be entertained on the propriety and po- 
licy of that descent upon Calabria. On 
that occasion it was deemed expedient, 
by those who directed the operations of 
the campaign, to make that attempt, for 
the purpose of accomplishing two objects 
— one as a diversion against the enemy* 
and to assist the Calabrians then in a 
state of insurrection^; the? other, to relieve 
the Mole di Gaeta, a fortress on the coast, 
at the time besieged by the French. Al- 
though that army failed in the latter ob- 
ject, and succeeded but partially in the 
first, yet no one suggested that the general 
had not done his duty, no one denied that 
the whole, both the general and the army, 
were entitled to the gratitude of their 
country, and the thanks of Parliament. 
Still, in that case, it might have been said, 
whatever may be your lordship's opinion 
of the present, that the consequences 
which ensued were not beneficial to the 
country, and that the measures which 
preceded it were not founded in any prin- 
ciple of sound policy. The Thanks of 
both houses were nevertheless given to sir 
John Stuart, and the army, for the eminent 
skill and valour displayed in that battle, 
and the splendid victory obtained. I come 
now my lords, to the merit of that action 
which terminated in the glorious victory 
of Talavera, and I most readily admit, if 
your lordships were called upon to decide 
upon all the circumstances of that cam- 
paign, that it might materially alter the 
question ; but I wish to direct your atten- 
tion solely to the conduct of the officer,’ 
and the army under his command, on the 
27 th and 28 th of July. We ought to con- 
sider the state of the army before and at 
the time of the engagement; for if every 
measure was pursued on that occasion, 
which could reflect honour on the pru- 
dence and valour of the general, not any 
events which afterwards occurred 'should 
derogate from his merit in that memor- 
able engagement, The march of lord 
Wellington into the interior of Spain, 
was not, as some may term it, a rash 
undertaking ; on the contrary, it was well 
considered, wisely planned, and delibe- 
rately executed. No greater prudence 
could be manifested than the choice of 
the admirable position at Talavera, as it 
was afterw ards described by the French 
generals. Need I remind your lordships 
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of all the circumstances by which this vic- 
toiy was attended : It had been determined 
on the part of the enemy to make a con- 
centrated attack upon the combined ar- 
mies. The Biitish force afterwards en- 
gaged, did not altogether amount to more 
l han 20,000 men ; and although the Spa- 
nish army was present, and partially took 
a part in the battle, yet it was evident, not 
only from lord Wellington’s dispatches, 
but from the a%counts of the enemy, that 
the biunt of the^ttack was principally, if 
not wliolly, borrrts by the English. Thus, 
my lords, the brench army, amounting to 
almost 5O,O<)0 men, corihnenced their des- 
perate attack upon the British line, and 
were repulsed. They renewed jt, and 
were repulsed again ; and though they 
frequently renewed and repeated thar 
attempts, they were defeated— signully 
defeated in every instance Although, as 
I have said, the Spanish army was present, 
the French directed all their efforts against 
our troops. This was peculiarly evident 
in their uttack upon the strongest part of 
our position where major-general Hill 
commanded, against which they directed 
the great bulk of their force, and where ail 
their attempts were eventually but glo- 
riously frustrated by the irresistible valour 
of British troops. In a similar manner an 
attack was directed ag^jpst other parts of 
the line, and universally failed ; the enemy 
were routed with the loss of neatly i 0,000 
men, and obliged to retire from the scene 
of action and seek security in flight. 
Could any action be more decisive? 
Could any be more glorious to the 
British arms, when you take into con- 
sideration the inequality of numbers ? 
This victory, my lords, was attended with 
unerring proofs of its brilliant and deci- 
sive nature. Twenty pieces of artillery 
and four standards were the trophies of 
the triumph of the ^British general and 
army. In whatever light it can be viewed 
this action must be considered eminently 
intitled to the thanks of your lordships, 
and the gratitude of the nation. It ar- 
rested the progress of the enemy ; it was 
remarkable for the military skill display- 
ed in it throughout; it was maintained in 
a manner no less conspicuous for tactical 
arrangement, than for the characteristic 
energy of the general and the pre-eminent 
valour of the troops ; and being achieved 
against such an immense disparity of 
numbers, shed a new luatre Upon the long 
Established reputation of British soldiers. 
Tfaogh the army wa» afterward., by the 
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sa toe policy that led to its advance di- 
rected to retreat, that retreat was not 
owing to any want of skill or foresight. 
When the French army was reinforced 
by another body of 3o, 000 men, who, 
from other quarters, had been marched to 
their aid, it was prudent, on the part of 
lord Wellington, to retreat, and reserve 
his strength for a more favourable oppor- 
tunity of making a successful struggle in 
the cause of Spanish liberty. For, cer- 
tainly^ my lords, a brilliant success may 
be gained over an enemy, and motives of 
military prudence may aftei wards direct 
^ retreat, if that enemy be strongly rein* 
forced. • It cannot with any fairness* be 
for a moment contended, that when in a 
contest between two bodies of men or two 
individuals, a groat and splendid tnutnph 
has been gained on the one side, the ar- 
rival of a fresh force on the* other is to be 
considered as destroying the merit or ren- 
dering doubtful the viotery which had 
been previously acquired. I am ready \o 
aflowfthat a proposal ot this nature is one 
of the greatest importance; but when 
such a motion is submitted to the consi- 
deration of Parliament, it ought to be con- 
sidered on the other hand that any light 
objection to it may be attended with se- 
rious results. — My lords; I would im- 
press upon your minds, that it is of the 
last importance that such victoiies as that 
of Talavera should be rewarded by every 
tribute of honour and praise this House 
can bestow. If we refuse tp reward the 
valiant deeds of our army, by every ap- 
probation we Can bestow, we take from 
them every incitement to valour,; we de- 
prive them of those laurels which con- 
stitute the soldier’s honour and his fame; 
which he thirsts after, not only for him- 
self, but, because he knows they will be 
handed down with derivative value to bis # 
descendants. It is for this that he devotes * 
his life to his country’s good ; and if you 
refuse such a tribute to the transcendent 
merits of the survivors and the glorious 
memory of the slain/* you will act un- 
justly to the army, and disrespectfully to 
the devotion of those who are dead. In 
tbc existing state of the continent of 
Europe, it becomes us more especially 
to consider the iutercst, to animate thfe 
courage, and to reward the services, of 
our army. France was, under the old go- 
vernment, a great military power; but 
we see her a »tHl more formidable one in 
the present day. Under the monarchy, 
not only the military r but every other 
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profession, was eminently encouraged ; 
but the revolution, which tyas changed 
<¥th$r establishments, has altered the whole 
system of old France, and sacrificed every 
thing to the interest of the army. The 
. profession of the law has been destroyed ; 
that of the church has been overturned ; 
commerce and trade arc little attended to ; 
and nothing is countenanced with honour 
or respect, except the profession of arms. 
No stronger inducement than the con* 
sideration of the effects of such a system 
can influence your lordships to unanimity. 
When the enemy endeavours to traduce 
our national character . in every other in- 
stance, this is the theme of his ostensible 
^invective, and his real praise. We know 
he has pronounced us a nation of shop- 
keepers. It has been the good fortune of 
Great Britain to unite a military spirit 
with our commercial pursuits, and every 
encouragement is due still further to pio- 
mote this spirit. No achievement was 
ever more entitled to praise than the vic- 
tory at Talavera. It was so conUdered 
by the government of Spain — as a victory 
of the last importance to the safety of their 
country — and they confened the highest 
honours on lord Wellington ; honours so 
great, that they will be found to have 
been but seldom bestowed for any ser- 
vices. How, 1 will ask, did his Majesty, 
iu his General Orders, denominate the 
battle of Talavera ? — [His lordship here 
read the General Orders, wbeicin it was 
stated that the French were completely 
defeated] — His Majesty, in those Geue- 
lal Orders, which might be certainly 
consideied as proceeding from the advice 
<?f his ministers 

Earl Grey rose to order. lie consi- 
dered any mention of his Majesty’s senti- 
ments, in the course of a debate, as irre- 
gular, and inconsistent with the privileges 
of the House. ^ 

The Earl of Livei'pool continued — My 
lords, I did not mejntion the opinion of his 
Majesty, in any manner, but as the ad- 
vised opinion of "his minijjteis for which 
they arc responsible; and in that I con- 
ceive 1 am justified, according to the 
usage of this House I will again 
your lordships, how the victory of Ta- 
iavera was estimated by our allies ? Why, 
universally, they considered it one of the 
greatest nngnitqdc in itself and of the 
mosL ^advantageous nature in its conse- 
quences. It filled the breasts of the peo- 
ple of Spain with general admiration. It 
will never do, my lordsj to judge of mili- 
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tary prow ess, by all the rules of special 
pleading. I w ish to press upon your at- 
tention the importance of an unanimous 
vote, as it will inspire your armies with a 
love of glory, and secure the strength of 
the country. The noble earl concluded 
by moving “ That this House do return 
their Thanks to general lord vise. Wel- 
lington for the skill and ability displayed 
by him ill the battles on the 27th and 
28th of July 1809, at Talatfera.” 

The Earl of Suffolk stiff, as a professional 
man, that it was wiith ptin to his feelings 
he rose to state those objections which ir- 
resistibly impelled 1 him to express his oppo- 
sition to the motion of thanks to lord Wel- 
lington. On all occasions, he was sure that 
the British army would discharge their 
duty, and, in every emergency, exhibit 
proofs of unquestionable valour ; but he 
could not, as a military man, allow that the 
noble general had acted prudently, in hav- 
ing brought himself into such a situation, 
as that in which the battle was fought, 
without his having the power to decline it. 
The noble earl had alluded to the battle 
ofMaida — but that brilliant action wasnot 
to be compared with the contest at Tala- 
veia. It was decisive in its issue, and did 
not come under their lordships considera- 
tion, in a questionable shape, like the vic- 
tory of Talaverar, lie could not denomin- 
ate that a victory, w T hcre a retreat imme- 
diately followed, and the wounded and 
tbe prisoners fell into the hands of the 
enemy. The noble carl bad dwelt, with 
much stress, upon the artillery taken on 
the spot — but the capture of aitillery was 
not to be considered at all times as a signal 
of victory. It might have been con- 
venient for the enemy to leave them on 
the field. As to the reinforcement of 
36,000 men, which was advancing to sup- 
port the French, why did not lord Welling- 
ton know of thetr situation, and the proba- 
bility of their approach ? It was the duty 
of every general to have such information. 
He thought, when considering the amount 
of the British force in the Peninsula, and 
that only so small a portion of it was 
brought into action at Talavera, there 
was ground for reprehension ; and this 
conduct appeared perfectly conformable 
to the manner whereby the same general 
brought only half of his forces to act 
against the enemy at the battle of Vimeira. 
He had listened with attention to the ob- 
servations of the noble earl, respecting 
the situation of the country* and he would 
only ask, hoto came it that we were so si- 
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tuated ? Why, the chief cause was the 
same with that which produced the disas- 
trous consequences of our expeditions to 
Spain. It might be recollected that he^ 
had given his opinion, in a former session/ 
that the most judicious disposal of our mi- 
litary force, in aid of Spain, would be to 
send them by ten or twenty thousand 
together, on board our fleets, for the pur- 
pose of being landed at any point where 
they might bestVonducc to the assistance 
of Spain and our Allies. It was his de- 
cided opinion thafby sech a mode of war-^ 
fare, we might have relieved Gerona, 
which had withstood so long and glorious 
a siege. In addressing these observations 
to their lordships, he had explained his 
reasons for not acquiescing in the motion as 
to the noble general ; but, as to the arm}f, 
it should meet with his entire approbation. 

Earl Grotvenor was induced from con- 
siderations of duty, to rise on this occasion, 
and with whatever regret to state those 
reasons which led him to oppose this mo- 
tion of thanks to lord Wellington. In the 
first place, he was apprehensive that if 
the House were to be called upon to vote 
thanks for every instance of the display 
of valour, the proceeding would draw after 
it injurious results. The consequence 
would be, that if a single division exhibit- 
ed proofs of determine^ bravery, their 
lordships would be called upon to vote 
away thanks, which was the highest honour 
they could bestow. Nay, the principle 
might be extended, and then the bravery 
of a single detachment, or an individual 
act of valour, would expect this high tri- 
bute of commendation. ' Whenever con- 
sequences no way beneficial, still more in- 
jurious, resulted to the country, from any 
operationof an army, whatever admiraiion 
might attach itself to the conduct of that 
army during such operation, he did hotper- 
ceive the propriety of ^ieir being publicly 
thanked by the Parliament. The battle 
of Corunna, and the vote of thanks on that 
occasion, had been quoted as justifying a 
similar proceeding respecting Talavera : 
but, in his opinion, the former was not, 
on account of its consequences, entitled to 
that distinction, though certainly prefera- 
ble to one under consideration. He wish- 
ed to know from ministers whether or not, 
supposing the lamented sir John Moore 
had returned to this country after the bat- I 
tie of Corunna, they would have proposed 
a similar vote of thanks, passing Over the, 
on his part, unblamable failure of success 
that occasioned that battle to be fought ■ 
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there ? He had in a general view an ob- 
jection to the grant bf peerages, as the re- 
ward of naval or military 1 successes, and 
therefore, felt disposed to’ take this oppor- 
tunity of commenting upon the other ho- 
nours, which, in so conspicuous a manner, 
had been conferred upon the noble gene- 
ral. He supposed this Vote of thanks would 
be followed, by another proceeding for 
granting a pecuniary remuneration. Their 
lordships would reflect upon the* impolicy 
of granting titles of nobility to men whose 
fortunes were not adequate to suppport 
the dignity. It was of importance to the 
country that the peerage should not be so 
bestowed, because though no bad conse- 
quence may follow while the titled indivi- ' 
dual lived, the defect of fortune was like- 
ly to render his successors dependents oit 
the crown. Perhaps it would better pro- 
mote the ends of military fame and repu- 
tation, if an institution were established, 
from whence might be granted different 
orders of military merit. It would ex- 
cite tfie same spirit of valour, without 
producing any of those inconveniences 
to the constitution, which resulted from the 
conferring of titles of nobility. Having 
adverted to this subject, as connected 
with the constitution, he was ready to 
allow that such heroes as the great Marl- 
borough and Nelson, were entitled to the 
highest honours and estates, which had 
been granted to them and their successors. 
The battle of Talavera was one which, in 
all its circumstances did not appear to him 
entitled to such rewards ; and therefore 
he considered it proper to address these 
sentiments to the House, as an explanation 
why he could not concur in the motion* 
now submitted to their consideration. 

Viscount Mountjoy expressed his wish to 
offer a few remarks upon the question pro- 
posed for their lordships decision. He 
was not possessed of those talents, and 
that experience, which belonged to the 
noble lord opposite (earl Grey) who ap- 
peared to be attending jto every thing he 
might urge, and was preparing to answer 
every argument. Still, however inferior 
he might Consider himself to the noble 
earl, in other respects, he could not re- 
concile it to his feelings or his duty not 
to communicate his sentiments on this oc- 
casion to the House. Looking at the con- 
duct of the noble general, in his march 
from Portugal to the battle of Talavera; 
looking to the decided victory obtained 
there ; and then contemplating the cir- 
cumstances of his able retreat, he felt 
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bound to say, that, in his opinion no gene- 
ral ewr deserved more honour or reward. — 
What would the noble lords opposite have 
said, if he had remained inactive in Por- 
Aogal, and not marched into the interior 
of Spain? What would have been their 
.outcry, if such had be<>nhis conduct? 
Why,, then ir would have been said, there 
*v&s no necessity for his remaining in 
•Portugal ; we were in possession of Por- 
tugal. What, benefit could result to the 
Spanish cause, if he had remained in- 
active on the frontiers of Spain?— -But lord 
Wellington had done all which prudence 
could suggest, and valour carry into exe- 
cution. He took a position at Talavera 
which reflected lustre on his talents; and, 
lhough his army was harassed, fatigued, 
•and had undergone the utmost privations, 
it was in that state they were opposed to 
4he French army, luxuriously supplied 
with every comfort which French commis- 
sariats could furnish, and one of the most 
.splendid victories which was ever record- 
ed, was gained by the skill and ability of 
the general and the steady discipline and 
determined valour of the British army al- 
most unassisted. For this they were en- 
titled to the gratitude, applause and affec- 
tion of their country , and the unanimous 
thanks of that House. It was a victory so 
redundant with glory, that if any errors 
were in the way, they ought to be over- 
shadowed by the laurels which had been 
acquired there. He wished to say a few 
words on the retreat of lord Wellington, 
which was only resorted to for the purpose 
of refreshing his troops. The sick and- 
wounded, about whom so much had been ah 
ledged, were left; but how were they left ? 
Sir Arthur Wellesley left in the. care of 
the Spanish army those sick and disabled 
jobbers, whose wounds and mutilated bo- 
dies were so many bleeding mementoes of 
their glorious struggles for the triumph of 
the Spanish cause, over their perfidious in- 
vaders ; he left them with general Cuesta, 
who occupied a position sufficiently strong 
to be maintained against the enemy and 
to afford the British army another oppor- 
tunity of signalizing their valour, and as- 
sisting the Spaniards in the redemption of 
their liberty. While the wounds of our 
soldiers were still bleeding in the cause of 
Spain, after the glorious struggle they had 
mode against, the enemy, the conduct of 
general Cuesta prevented the noble lord 
frofti taking the advantage of his situation.' 
Mo general was better skilled in War, none 
enlightened, none more valiant than 
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lord viscount Wellington. The victory of 
Talavera was as brilliant and glorious as 
any upon record, and consequently intitled 
to the unanimous approbation of their 
lordships and the eternal gratitude of Spain 
and of this country. 

Earl Grey having been so particularly 
alluded to by the qpble lord, who lmd 
just sat down, begged leave to trouble 
their lordships with a few observations 
upon the question then /under their con- 
sideration. The noble' lord had alluded 
to what he had said on 'a former evening ; 
namely, that it was doubtful, whether the 
battle of Talavefa was a victory or not ; 
he must again repeat that doubt, for he 
had yet to learn that it was a victory ; still 
more, that it was a splendid and decisive 
victory as 1 described by the noble lord. 
He could not discover any circumstances 
in its nature or results, which entitled it 
to the character of a victory, much less to 
that of a splendid and decisive victory ; 
and Under this impression, however pain- 
ful the duty, and however much he might 
regret it, still he felt it to be his duty to 
resist the conferring of that high reward, 
the thanks of that House, which it was 
bow sought to bestow. The noble earl 
(Liverpool) had indulged in a vein ot de- 
clamation, upon the propriety and the ex- 
pediency of conferring rewards upon mili- 
tary merit. He was, certainly, ready to 
agree with the noble earl in the propriety 
of bestowing rewards, where rewards were 
deserved, and of conferring the high ho- 
nour of the thanks of that House upon 
transcendant merit; but he could not 
agree that the battle of Talavera w as an 
event that ought to be characterized in 
such a way or remunerated by that su- 
perior distinction. Before, however, he 
should go into the discussion of the sub* 
ject immediately before the House, he 
wo.ukl beg leave to say a few words re- 
lative to the instance of the victory of 
Maida, for which the noble earl had stated, 
that the thanks of that House had been 
given, although the objects of the expedi- 
tion of Sir John Stuart, had completely 
failed. He (lord Grey) was not aware 
that the objects of that expedition had 
completely failed, as stated by the noble 
earl. If they did fail, the failure was re- 
mote. It would be recollected that a 
French force was at that period assembled 
on the Neapolitan coast for the purpose of 
making a descent on Sicily- To destroy 
this force was the object of the expedition 
of sir John Stuart, arid in that object he 
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completely succeeded in the battle of 
Maida, and the consequences that resulted 
from it. The enemy did not after that 
action retire in regular order, nor take up 
a position within sight of the field of bat- 
tle, but were completely dispersed and 
annihilated as an army. Here then was a 
clear ground for the thanks of the House, 
a decisive victory having been gained, 
and the object sought in fighting the battle 
having been by% that victory most fully 
attained. But wften noble lords talked 
of a decisive victory having been gained 
at Talavera, it was incumbent upon them 
to shew that some of those results by 
which the character of a victory was dis- 
tinguished, had taken place. To prove 
that a victory had been obtained, it was 
surely necessary to shew, either, that the* 
object contended for had been gained, that 
the enemy's army had been dispersed, 
that prisoners had been taken, or that some 
decisive advantage, with a view to the ge- 
neral object of the campaign, had been 
achieved. The noble earl (Liverpool) 
had stated the taking of artillery to be a 
sure criterion of victory, but this was at 
best a doubtful point. How these twenty 
pieces of artillery were taken, did not by 
any means clearly appear, but surely the 
taking of prisoners would have been a 
much more decisive critqpion of victory; 
but instead of our taking prisoners it ap- 
peared that prisoners were taken by the 
enemy. So far from the battle of Tala- 
vera, therefore having the character of a 
victory, it had neither succeeded in at- 
taining the general object of the campaign, 
nor the immediate object, namely, that of 
dispersing the enemy’s army.— The ge- 
neral object of the advance of lord Wel- 
lington into Spain, he took to be that of 
driving before him the enemy’s troops, 
and obtaining possession of the capital of 
Madrid. The French troops in Spain at 
that time occupied a defensive line of po- 
sitions from Toledo to Salamanca. On 
the advance of lord Wellington into Spain, 
the. enemy left their positions, for the pur- 
pose of concentrating their troops, and 
preventing him from advancing. Lord 
Wellington having marched to Talavera, 
and being there destitute of the means of 
transport and of provisions, was obliged 
ta. stop, the battle was fought, and the 
enemy were for the' moment repulsed ; 
but the general object of the advarice into 
Spain was lost, the' enemy retained pos- 
session of the capital, and the British 
troops were obliged to retreat. The im- 
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mediate object of the battle was not gain- 
ed ; for what was the result ? — The enemy 
retired in good order, and took up a po- 
sition in sight of the field of battle, where 
our army did not venture to attack them. 
In two days afterwards the British army 
was obliged to retreat, leaving to the care 
of the enemy their sick and wounded. 
The noble earl had said, that this was in 
consequence of the advance of another 
part of the French troops, which threaten- 
ed the flank and rear of our army. That 
Lord Wellington had no intelligence; of 
the advance of this body of French troops, 
until the 31st of July, did not speak much 
in bghalf of his conduct as a general. Not 
only, however, the battle of Talavera could 
not be considered as a victory, but its re- 
sults were absolutely disastrous. By his; 
retreat, lord Wellington left uncovered 
the Spanish army, under Vanegas, which 
was in consequence afterwards defeated 
by the French : he left Sir Robert Wilson, 
exposed also at Escalona, and his troops 
were, in consequence, totally defeated by 
the French. Sir Rt. Wilson, whom lord 
Wellington, in a subsequent dispatch, 
praised as an u active partizan,” had cer- 
tainly shewn great ability and extensive 
military talents, in collecting and organi- 
zing a force out of materials not the best 
adapted for the purpose. If then, it was 
proved, that by the battle of Talavera 
the enemy were merely for the moment 
repulsed, but not defeated, and that the 
most disastrous consequences resulted front 
that battle to our ally, as well as with 
respect to the general object of the cam- 
paign, surely it could not be pretended 
that a victory was gained, or that the 
high honour of the thanks of that House 
ought to be conferred for merely repulsing 
an enemy.— It had been said, that lora v 
Wellington had displayed' great skill in 
the dispositions he made during the bat- 
tle. He confessed he could not agree in 
that opinion. He thought that the posi- 
tion on the left had not been sufficiently 
secured, or taken advantage of; and he 
doubted much whether the charge of ca • 
valry was judicious, it having been at- 
tended with great loss, without producing 
any adequate advantage. ■ He could not 
help thinking, that there was much also 
to blame in the conduct of lord Wellington 
with respect to the Spanish troops, though 
' certainly the dispatch of the Spanish ge- 
neral gave a very different account of tne 
conduct of those troops to that given in 
the dispatch of lord Wellington. But if 
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loyd Wellington believed the Spanish 
troops to be of such a description that they 
ebuld not be trusted to meet the enemy, 
Why did he place the- British army in a 
situation of such imminent peril at Talave- 
ra? If lord Wellington held such an 
opinion of the Spanish troops, nothing 
Could justify him in giving the Spanish 
General the option either of defending the 
passes against the advance of the French 
army under the du)ce of Dalmatia, which 
threatened the flank and rear of the* Bri- 
tish, or of taking care of our sick and 
Wounded at • Talavera, If he thought 
the Spaniards incapable of effectually 
combating the enemy, nothing could justi- 
fy him in giving such an option, by 
which, if the Spanish general had ac- 
cepted the dormer part of the alterna- 
tive, the British army might have been 
placed in a situation of most imminent 
eril. Why also had not lord Wellington 
etlcr information with respect to the 
state of the defence of the passes ? Why 
did he trust to the intelligence he re- 
ceived from the Spaniards, neglecting even 
the "ordinary precaution of sending an 
officer of his own, to ascertain whe- 
ther the passes were properly defended ? 
—Unfortunately the disasters to which he 
had alluded, and which immediately fol- 
lowed the battle of Talavera,- were not 
alFthat resulted from that, measure. Tiie 
British army was compelled to retrearhitp 
FoH'ugal, where he was afraid, it was now 
hi a very critical situation, and where, 
from the unhealthiness of the position |t 
occupied, disease had made .such alarming 

K ress amoogst the troops, that lie be^ 
d their number did not now exceed 
9,000 effective men. — -The noble lord had 
very eloquently and truly depicted the 
tiufifering state of our army at ttye time 
they fought the battle of "Talavera. It 
^certainly demanded a very serious inquiry 
how it happened that the British troops 
were destitute of almost every comfort, 
and almost without provisions, whilst tl^e 
French army was' amply supplied.— It 
W&s a most singular thing that we,, in a 
friendly country, which we went to de- 
fend, should be so ill supplied— shop Id 
be almost starved in fact; vfhile the 
French, the enemies and invadefsi of that 
Country, should be well , supplied and 
i fed. It had been said by a great aiiV 
tn0rfyy,that the leastmerit of a great ge- 
hlpral consisted in fighting a battle. In 
jiraicious marches, in combined and well- 
timed movements, in coming to action 


only when all circumstances were most fa- 
vourable for him, lay the perfection of a 
general’s skill. If we looked to Au&ter- 
lita and other great battles, we should 
find that the French armies seized {heir 
enemies magazines, and were better pro- 
vided for iu hostile countries than the ar- 
mies of those countries themselves. Must 
there not have been in our case a great 
want of foresight and arrangement for the 
provisioning of our army, upon our making 
the attempt we did, in the heart of Spain; 
He had heard froig those who had since 
been through that part of the country, 
that after the French had been twice 
there, there were still sufficient means of 
provision. The French, in fact, sent out 
a number of small patties, who collected 
provisions apd k.ept the peasantry quiet, 
and we topk no means to counteract the 
operations of thqse parties. This did 
not evince much merit on, pur part.— No 
more painful task could fall upon him than 
to object to thanks in a case where great 
and indisputable bravery had been shewn 
by v our. gallant army : he wished not 
Ip withhold the rewards of parliament 
but to make them greater, and raise their 
value highe^ by dealingthem out sparing- 
ly, and appropriating them solely to 
those great occasions that incoutestibly 
demand them, tie thought that at . Ta- 
lavera what we 3id„ with all that could be 
said or thought In praise of it, could not 
be magnified into what was truly and 
'jtyatly to be described a victory. — The 
noble earl. (Liverpool) had read the Ge- 
neral Orders issued by his Majesty, re- 
lative to the victory stated to have been 
gained, at Talavera, and he (lord Grey) 
luust agajili protest against using his Ma- 
jesty’s^apae for the purpose of influencing 
the deliberations oi that House. As to 
|he impression however which those Ge- 
neral Orders *v^re cited to prove, they 
only proved the iffipreasipn which minis- 
convey. 'When the noble 
eatl, talked of the impression made by the 
viqtpry/a^ hecalled it, of Talavera, what 
ha^ npt ministers to answer for, for the 
deceptive impression which they strove to 
create, by publication of extracts of 
difpa^he 18 lord Wellington, which 
ponveyed a totally different meaning from 
thjit 'm. the dispatches themselves. Thus, 
in thp extract which was published of a 
diipatch from lorii Wellington, dated 
from Talavera, in which he says, " I canr : 
not move from hence for want of the $ 
means of transport and provisions,” was 
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it not meant that it should be understood near and dear a relation as a brother ; of 
that he could not advance ? although mi- an officer whose eminent qualities he had 
nisters knew at the time that his dispatch had such frequent opportunities of oli- 
stated that he could not retreat for want serving, qualities of which whatever opi- 
of these necessary means. His Majesty's nion it might please the noble earl to en- 
ministers at the time they trumpeted forth tertain, were attested by the universal 
the battle of Talavera/ as a splendid and voice of the officers and soldiers of the 
glorious victory, were in the possession of armies he had commanded, and of the 
lord Wellington's dispatches, in which he countries in whose defence they had been 
stated the unfortunate situation of his exerted : of PortugsjJ where he was al- 
army, the necdfcsity of his retreating, and most adored, and where he was invested 
the difficulties he* had to encounter in ef- with power little short of royal : and of 
fecting that retreat* The impression Spain, where he was equally beloved by the 
made in the country was not to be won- people, and respected by the government, 
dered at when the publication of lord Wei- In standing forward on the present occa- 
lington’s dispatches was so managed as sion in defence of lord Wellington, he 
to carry all the appearance of the intelli- might safely contend that his noble refe- 
rence of a splendid victory. Had the tive had taken a judicious view of the ob- 
news arrived during the sitting of par- jects which he had to accomplish ; of the 
liament, and ministers had immediately means which he possessed for their ac- 
moved for the Thanks of that House to complishment ; and of the mode in which 
lord Wellington, he (lord Grey) should these means were to be applied. On 
have most readily and cordially joined, these public grounds he was willing to try 
conceiving from the dispatches, as pub- and rest the merits of lord Wellington, 
lished in the Gazette, that a splendid and and confident of their strength, he would 
decisive victory had actually beeri*gained ; endeavour as far as possible to discharge 
but, how great would afterwards have been his mind from the influence of all private 
his indignation, when he had discovered feeling.— And now in the outset he must 
the unworthy deception practised by his beg leave to observe that the noble earl 
Majesty’s ministers ? Under all these did not seem very clearly to understand 
circumstances, whatever pain and reluct- theobjeefeof lord Wellington's operations* 
ance he might feel in opposing a motion They were briefly these : His first thoughts 
of this nature, believing as he did, that were directed to the situation of Portugal, 
lord Wellington was an able, skilful, active On the arrival of his brother in that poun- 
and enterprising officer, and not wishing try, he found that the enemy were not 
to oppose a Vote of Thanks to other offi- only in possession of its northern pro- 
cers employed for their skill and ability, vinces, but that they manifested a disposi- 
or to the army, for the bravery and good tion to advance into the south. It was 
conduct it displayed in the battle, he still indeed evident that the French did not 
must, in the execution of his duty as a intend to act merely on the defensive : 
member of that House, and for the reasons but that they had formed a plan by which 
he had stated, oppose the motion now un- Soult and Victor were to advance from 
der consideration. different points. The first object, there* 

The Marquis Wellesley replied to the fore, of lord Wellington, was the deliver- 
noble earl who had jujf sat down. If it *ance of Portugal; and on the praise of 
was painful, he said, to the noble earl to the operation by which be expelled Soult, 
perform a public duty by opposing the it was not necessary for him to dwell. Ik 
present motion, and that it was really the eyes of all Portugal and of every mill- 
painful to him would be readilv believed tary man, it was an operation as able, as 
by all who knew the honourable feelings aotive, as rapid and conclusive as any 
which belonged to the character of that which the page of military history tq- 
noble earl, the generosity of his nature, cowls. It was therefore surely unfafr^tta 
the liberality of his sentiments, and his some noble lords have done, to 
proud descent from a person so highly such an operation merely as aft 
distinguished for military talents and scr- the rearguard of Soulr s cor&s. naVmjk 
vices : how painful must be the situation thus achieved the expulsipn of'Sd&U 
in which he stood, who could not but be the north of Portugal; 1 lofd [ ^ellihgtou 
open to private feeling, while he also had proceeded to the south to c^^^LVicm, 
a public duty to perform: who had to who had actually advkni^Hin that djrefc-* 
vindicate the character and conduct of so tion, but who on bf lorU 

rot. xv. L 
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Wellington had thought it prudent to re- 
treat But here again lord Wellington 
was reproached with a delay of 10 days 
at Abrantes. This was another miscon- 
ception, which it was proper to rectify, 
for in point of fact the delay imputed to 
his noble brother, was not protracted a 
moment beyond what was absolutely ne- 
cessary, for refitting his army after so long, 
so rapid, and so fatiguing a march. Hav- 
ing effected that object, lord Wellington 
immediately advanced into Spain ; and 
here he must beg leave to correct another 
error into which some noble lords on the 
other side of the House had fallen. A. 
comparison had been drawn between the 
situation of that gallant and deeply la- 
mented officer, sir J. Moore, and that of 
lord Wellington on their entering Spain. 
There was not, however, the least simila- 
rity between the two cases, and that dis- 
similarity arose from the different state of 
Spain at the two periods. When sir John 
Moore entered Spain, the members of the 
Central Junta had hardly taken their seats ; 
their authority was scarcely acknowledg- 
ed, and little or no organization had been 
efiected in their armies. Hence sir John 
Moore had justly said, that on entering 
Spain he had neither seen a Spanish army 
nor a Spanish general. The part of the 
country, moreover, through which lie had 
to pass, was deficient in resources; nor 
was he invested with sufficient authority ! 
to avail himself of those which it aftorded. 
Such was the destitut e situation of sir John 
Moore, while he had at his back the 
whole of the French army, commanded by 
the Eiench emperor in person. In stat- 
ing these circumstances, the noble mar- 
quis wished not to be considered as deli- 
vering any opinion with respect to the 
policy or impolicy of the march of sir J. 
Moore. That was a question upon which 
he wished to be considered as completely^ 
unpledged. All that he thought requisite 
for his present purpose, was, to state the 
£iaked fact. 

Now, what was the situation of Spain , 
when lord Wellington advanced into that 
country ? The Central Government had 
long been established and their authority 
was generally recognized. The part of the 
country through which his march lay 
abounded in resources of every descrip- 
tion, nor was it fair to entertain a doubt, 
of the power and disposition of the Spanish 
government, to render them available. 
The ofily hostile force which he would 
it first have to encounter, was Victor's 
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corps, consisting of 28,000 men. So cir- 
cumstanced it was proposed to him both 
by the Spanish government and by gene- 
ral Cuesta to advance against Victor. 
What discretion could he have used, what 
justification could he have offered for 
declining such a proposal ? It was not 
proposed by gen. Cuesta, as the noble 
earl seemed to insinuate, to march to Mar 
drid, and to expel the enemy from the 
Spanish capital : but the joint request of 
the Junta, and of general Cuesta, was, that 
he would co-operate with the Spanish 
army in driving Victor beyond the Tagus, 
by which operation he would protect the 
southern provinces of Spain, one of the 
great objects of his instructions, and per- 
haps also compel the enemy to eva- 
cuate the northern provinces, another of 
the objects which it was thought very de- 
sirable to accomplish. Having thus to 
look to a government fully established ; to 
a country abounding in provisions: to an 
army of 48,000 men well equipped and 
in all appearance well disciplined ; to a 
generatavho possessed the confidence of 
Spain and of that army, how could lord 
Wellington have refused his assistance 
in the attainment of that limited object. 
Would not a refusal on his part have ar- 
gued a supposition that the Spanish go- 
vernment was ^incompetent to perforin 
its duty ; that ‘the country, though full 
of provisions, was incompetent or un- 
willing to supply them? How beside* 
could he have answered for the safety of 
Portugal, unless a blow was struck against 
Victor that would have prevented him 
from joining and co-operating with Soulfc 
or any French corps that might invader 
that kingdom from the northward ? By 
advancing into Spain, therefore, it -was 
not Spain only that he was anxious to 
assist, but Portugal that he was resolved to 
defend. Mindful of his instructions, lord 
Wellington kept these main objects Rea- 
dily in view, and lie proceeded to the pro- 
secution of them with zeal, courage, ac- 
tivity and judgment. 

But in thus entering Spain, did lord 
Wellington take the necessary precau- 
tions for the security of his army? To 
this he would answer that his brother had 
taken every precaution that depended 
upon him, or which the prospect or things 
could have suggested at the moment—. 
Besides, was he to place no reliance on 
gen. Cuesta dr his army with whom he 
was Xo co-operate ? Was he to place ho 
reliance on the Spanish government, whp 
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solicited his assistance ? Was he to place 
no reliance on the country which he 
came to defend ? Did not the plan more- 
over concerted between him and gen. 
Cuesta hold out every promise of suc- 
cess ? that plan was briefly this : lord 
Wellington was to move against Victor's 
corps in concert with gen. Cuesta. In the 
mean time gen. Venegas by a circuitous 
march was to advance towards and threaten 
Madrid, in order by this demonstration to 
. draw off the attention of the French corps 
under gen. Sebastian i atad king Joseph,and 
thus prevent their foriniqg a junction with 
Victor. From this plan, if duly executed, 
lord Wellington was justified in expecting 
every success. Accordingly he advanced 
against Victor at Talavera on the 22d of 
July, and soon came in sight of the ene- 
my, whom he proposed to attack on the 
following morning. Victor's corps was 
then unsupported by any other, and con- 
sisted of no more than 28,000 men. If 
therefore the attack upon Victor had 
been made on the morning of the 23d as 
proposed by lord Wellington, must not 
the result have been most glorious and 
complete, the more so as after Victor had 
been joined by the corps of Sebastiani and 
king Joseph, lord Wellington had been 
able to defeat him ? And even had Soult 
afterwards advanced, wouW there not have 
been every certainty of another splendid 
victory ? General Cuesta however refused 
to attack the enemy on that day ; for what 
reason had never yet been explained ; 
but the consequence was that Victor re- 
treated, and made his escape on the very 
night of the 23d, and effected a junction 
with Sebastiani and king Joseph. At 
the same time general Venegas, who 
ought to have been at Arganda on the 
22d, had received a counter order from 
the Junta not to move. It is true that 
that order was afterwards withdrawn ; but 
Venegas only reached on the 29th the 
position which he ought to have occupied 
on the 22d. Of the reason why the Junta 
issued that counter order, although he 
made repeated enquiries, he had never 
been able to obtain any explanation. 
Such was the failure of a plan which 
seemed to have been so wisely contrived. 
Against such strange mismanagement 
what human prudence could provide ? 
What general, what minister could stand 
if brought to your lordships' bar to an- 
swer for the consequences of such un- 
locked for, such unaccountable casualties ? 

He perfectly agreed with the noble, lords 
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j oh the other side of the House respeciing 
| the necessity of a radical change in the 
government of Spain, and his opinions on 
that head, he believed, were not unknown. 
But that change could not be the work of 
a day; and were we to make no one exer- 
tion, not risk a single soldier in the Spa- 
nish cause, until Spain had attained the 
full perfection of a free state ? It must no 
doubt be our wish to see Spain connect 
the action of the executive power which 
the spirit of the people, draw forth her 
own energies, and act a part worthy of 
herself and of her brave and generous 
ally, but it surely was not to be expect- 
ed that she should reach at once the 
vigour of a free government, just emerg- 
ing as she was from that dreadful op- 
pression under which a wretched go- 
vernment had broken down the facul- 
ties of her people ; emerging as she 
was from those inveterate habits and 
ancient prejudices, which have so long 
contracted her views, and retarded her 
improvement ; emerging as she was 
from that disconnection and disunion be- 
tween her different provinces, among 
which, however they might join in the 
hatred and detestation of their common 
enemy, no cordial harmony had pre- 
vailed in other respects. The thing was 
impossible, but were we therefore to 
abandon the Spaniards to the mercy of 
their cruel invaders? Were we there- 
fore to desert them in this crisis of their 
fortunes? 

With these observations he should now 
leave that part of the question, and come 
to the battle of Talavera itself and the cir- 
cumstances which attended and followed it. 
In a military sense perhaps nothing more 
could be said of the result of that battle, 
than, that the British troops had succeed- 
ed in repulsing the attack of a French 
army almost double their numbers, the 
efforts of which had been chiefly direct- 
ed against the British troops. But was 
there no skill, no bravery, no perseverance 
displayed in the mode in which that re- 
pulse was effected ? Did no glory re- 
dound from it to the character of the 
British arms ? Has it not been acknow- 
ledged even by the enemy as the severest 
check they had yet sustained ? Now as 
to its consequences. Were they really such 
as to disparage the merits, and war the 
splendour of that day ? He wouldboldly 
maintain that the defeat of the enemy at 
Talavera had essentially contributed to the 
main objects of the campaign. For unless 
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that blow bad been struck against Victor, 
it would have been impossible to prevent 
the enemy from over- running the South 
of Spain, or from making a fresh irruption 
into Portugal. It saved the South of Spain 
from absolute destruction. It has afford* 
od time to Portugal to organize her army, 
and to strengthen her military posts. It 
also enabled lord Wellington to take a 
position, where he might derive supplies 
from Spain at the same time that he drew 
nearer to his own magazines ? Were not 
all these achievements essential to the 
objects of the expedition ; And what was 
the general result? Until then, the French 
armies had been acting vigorously against 
S^pajn and Portugal ; but since the battle 
of Talavera, they have been compelled to 
abandon their offensive operations and to 
resume the defensive. He should not at- 
tempt to diminish the disasters, which 
afterwards befel the Spanish arms. Both 
bis noble brother and he himself had 
earnestly advised the Spaniards to keep 
to their defensive positions : but flush- 
ed with the victory of Talavera, and with 
hopes too sanguine of further successes, 
they advanced at all points ; and the result 
but too fatally justified the propriety of 
the advice, that had been given to them. 
But he would not go into any critical dis- 
quisition of military discretion. It was 
enough for him to have shewn that in the 
prosecution and attainment of the objects, 
on which lie was employed, lord Welling- 
ton made a judicious application of the 
means entrusted to his hands, and derived 
from them every advantage to which they 
could be turned, lie arrested the pro- 
gress of the French armies into the South 
of Spain, and procured a breathing time 
for Portugal to organize her forces, and 
improve all her means of defence. lie 
would not take upon him to say, that 
Portugal was placed in a state of complete 
security ; but he might safely assert, that 
time had been gained for producing an 
essential improvement, in the condition of 
tier army ; so that it would be enabled 
effectually to assist and co-operate with 
the British troops. In fine, Portugal was 
placed in a greater degree of security, than 
at any period since she has been menaced 
by France. All these advantages were fair* 
ly to be ascribed to the skill, the courage, 
and the activity which directed the 
exertions of lord Wellington and bis army, 
and upon the whole he did not hesitate 
to say, that his brother was justly entitled 
to every distinction which his sovereign 
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has conferred on him, and to every honour 
and reward which it was in the power of 
that House to bestow, as anv noble lord 
who for his personal services had obtained 
the same distinctions, or who sat there by 
descent from his illustrious ancestors. 

Lord Grenville observed, that he never 
rose to perform his duty with greater pain 
than he did at this time ; but a public duty 
it was, and he could not shrink from it* 
The view he had of the sdbjeet was this : 
from the first moment 'that it had been 
agitated he knew that it 1 could not be re- 
garded in that narrow light as to make 
this the sole question, whether eminent 
valour and even skill had been displayed 
on the day of battle. No; he thought 
that the subject must be treated in a man- 
tier which would shew the propriety of 
giving, in the first place, the information 
which his noble friend (Urey) had re- 
quired on a former occasion respecting the 
campaign, and especially relative to that 
most calamitous event, the march into 
Spain. His opinion was supported by the 
manner in which his noble friend opposite 
(Wellesley) had discussed the subject. 
He had, and properly in his opinion, not 
confined himself to the transactions of the 
day of battle, but taken a comprehensive 
view of the causes and consequences of 
that battle. T^e events of twenty-four 
hours might be sufficient to prove the me- 
rits of the soldier, although the sufferings 
both before and after a battle might con- 
stitute no small portion even of the sol- 
dier's deserts. But the case of a general 
was widely different. This question was 
none of his seeking. But he must say, 
that even a victory, if attended with cala- 
mitous circumstances, did not deserve the 
thanks of that House. The conduct of 
lord Wellington ought to be examined as 
connected with the plans of the govern- 
ment at home, an£ as connected with the 
state of the country whose cause he had 
been sent to support ; and it was for these 
reasons that he thought the information to 
which he had adverted ought to be 
granted before coming to any vote on this 
subject. If the Spanish forces had been 
directed by the spirit which distinguished 
the British troops, then, certainly* any one 
might be justified ia forming the most 
brilliant expectations of the result of a 
plan in which both co-operated* But, as 
the case stood, the question was, whether 
a British aim y ought to have been risked 
in an enterprise which depended so much 
on Spanish co-fcperafciorr, A plan was. 
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however, formed, and Victor was to be at- 
tacked by the combined armies, and when 
the moment of attack came, the Spanish 
general refused to co-operate. He was 
willing to suppose that lord Wellington 
had, by the letter or spirit of his instruc- 
tions, been compelled to engage in this 
combined effort. But what, then, were 
we to think of our councils at home, 
which had exposed a British army to so 
much peril, by Hepending upon the effi- 
cacy of Spanish* co-operation ? Their 
lordships were tfien told, that general 
Venegas had been prevented from co-ope- 
rating by counter-orders from the Spa- 
nish government. He called then upon 
their lordships to consider what the mi- 
nisters had been doing for the last two 
years, to consider how much dopendance 
they had in the course of that time placed 
upon such a government as this. The 
chief object of this ought to be preserva- 
tion. Their lordships would reflect whe- 
ther they would be justified in supporting 
them, in a continuation of error. We 
wore now told that the security of Portu- 
gal was not complete, but that great re- 
liance was to be placed upon the co-ope- 
ration of the Portuguese with the British. 
Of this he would only say, that they 
ought, to judge of the future from the past, 
that they ought to recoUect the retreat 
for want of co-operation, and that the 
remnant of the army was in a situation 
not dissimilar to that in which it was 
placed by its advance to Talavera. This 
was most strongly impressed on his mind, 
and he could not avoid taking advantage 
of this opportunity to express his feelings. 
With regard to the immediate question, 
he thought that it could not be narrowed 
to the events of a particular day. He 
did not attribute these disastrous events 
to lord Wellington. Sure he was, that 
nobody could think hejiad any desire to 
do so. He believed that he was fettered 
by the nature of the service on which he 
had been sent, and by his instructions, 
and that the plan and its calamitous con- 
sequences were to be attributed to mini- 
sters. They had on a former night ar- 
gued against what they called prejudging 
a question. Sure he was " that they were 
now prejudging, when they called for the 
opinion of their lordships, and refused to 
produce the documents on which alone 
that opinion could be correctly founded. 

The Vote of Thanks to lord Welling- 
ton, was put, and carried without a di- 
viatoii* The motions of thanks to the m- 
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ferior officers and the army were then 
read. 

Earl Grey professed his hearty concur- 
rence in these motions* The inferior of- 
ficers and the army had done their duty 
in the most admirable manner, and he 
hoped these motions would pass nem. die, 
Tiie motions were then unanimously car- 
ried. 

ROUSE OF COMMONS* 

Friday, January 26. 

[Committee of Supply.] The order 
ofJthe day was read, for taking into con- 
sideration the Speech of the lords com- 
missioners, on the opening of the present 
session. 

The Chancellor qf the Exchequer moved 
the usual question “That a Supply be 
granted to his Majesty.” 

Mr. Creevey rose and observed, that as 
a passage in that Speech contained high 
encomiums upon the flourishing state of 
the foreign commerce of this country ; be- 
fore he could give his assent to the mo- 
tion just proposed, he must request leave 
to ask some questions of his Majesty's mi- 
nisters, respecting that system to which 
they attributed this flourishing success; 
but from which he apprehended conse- 
quences the very reverse. 

The Speaker rose to remind the hon. 
gent, that if he had any objections to 
offer against the Supply, this was not the 
stage of proceeding in which it was usual 
to urge them ; that would more regularly 
be done in a committee of the whole 
House. It was not in the usage of the 
House to discuss the motion now offered in 
the present alage of the business ; the 
uniform practice had been to let this ques- 
tion pass, as of course, without discussion. 
Having reminded the lion. gent, of what 
was the usual mode of proceeding gener- 
ally in practice, it must be for the dis- 
cretion of the House to consider whether 
they would indulge the hon. gentleman in 
any latitude of discussion on the present 
occasion. 

Mr. Creerofy said, he saw upon the votes 
of She House, that the consideration of the 
Lord Commissioners’ Speech was an order 
of the day ; and he always understood 
it to be the undoubted right of every mem- 
ber to discuss in any stage, every question 
proposed in that House for adoption. He 
did not at present intend to go at any 
length into the general subject of the 
Supply ; but before the House was called 
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on to vote that Supply implicitly, and in 
a general way, he felt that some infor- 
mation was necessary to the House, as 
well updn some topics in the Speech, as 
upon others highly important, which he, 
as well as many other gentlemen, were 
surprised to find totally omitted. Not- 
withst .nding the high prosperity in 
the sta r of our foreign commerce boasted 
by his Mai 'sty's ministers, it was, he be- 
d a fact well known to every com- 
-■■■•. ' man, that for all the articles of fo- 
: r ... of late imported into this 

' :: "y io« h une consumption, we were 
to nuke ,11 our returns in actual 
spe: m, and not in produce or manufacture. 
Could any thing then, hf- t barer than that 
sin'll a ii-oflic, if ! iii;t r continued/ must 
speed i v dr*i*n all the specie out of this coun- 
try ? Sued an cif-ct h.v.l already been felt 
ti* an id. irmiuii e;; tent ; andmns* not the ne- 
cessary consequence nf the exportation of 
specif, be an inordinate rise in the value 
of m nev. and a great depreciation of pa- 
per currency ? Was it not already well 
known, that a traffic had been for some 
time carried on, of buying up specie, for 
the purposes of exportation, at an actual 
premium of 30 per cent, above its current 
value : and could % any thing be more 
seriously injurious to the interests of the 
country than consequences such as these, 
resulting horn this system of licences, 
under the Orders in Council, to which so 
much of our national prosperity was at- 
tributed ? He wished, therefore* to know 
from his Majesty’s ministers, whether it 
was their intention to persist in this system 
of commercial licences, for the importation 
of foreign produce, upon terms so ruinous 
to the national interest. — The other subject 
to which he had alluded, and upon which 
the Speech w r asmost unaccountably silent, 
notwithstanding the intelligence of some 
recent transactions so highly alarming, was 
the alarming state of the affairs of India. 
For ihe last four years, scarce was there 
a word of communication given to that 
House relative to so important a branch of 
British territory, producing a revenue of 
no less thanfiftecn millions a year, except, 
indeed, when an application was nfade 
by the Company to that House for a loan 
of 1,500,000/. He understood that the 
India Company intended to apply in this 
session for another loan of two millions 
under the sanction of his Majesty's minis- 
ters ; and by them he now desired to be 
informed whether this was the fact. He 
also understood that the Company’s Char- 


ter was to be renewed in the coming 
spring. This was another point upon 
which it was highly necessary for the 
House and the country to be early and 
correctly informed ; for surely it was a 
matter of the most serious concern to 
propose such measures without giving 
parliament full information upon the em- 
barrassed state of the company's affairs, 
and ample time to deliberate respecting 
the policy of granting tfiem a new loan 
and a new charter, after all that had hap- 
pened since they ^iad obtained the last. 
Upon these points he presumed ministers 
would have no objection to give the 
House some explicit information. 

Mr. Rose said he should think it would 
better have become the hon. gent, to have 
sought - more accurate information on the 
subject of our export and import trade, 
before he ventured to make a public as- 
sertion, that the whole of our import trade 
was of lute carried on under the system of 
licenses from the government, for an ex- 
portation of mere bullion, without any 
home produce or manufacture. The fact 
was, that for a very long time past our ex- 
port trade had been carried on in manu- 
factures, with a perpetual balance of mil- 
lions in favour of this country, and to a de- 
gree of prosperity superior not only to 
any former period of war, but to the most 
favoured times of peace in the history of 
the British empire. It was possible that 
some parts ol our import trade, from par- 
ticular quarters, might be carried on by 
individuals, merely by an export of mo- 
ney. This, however, had no sanction 
from the government of the country, who 
did every thing in their power to prevent 
it. It was not impossible that some in- 
stances might have occurred, such as the 
hon. gent, had mentioned, of bullion being 
bought up at an advanced rate, to be 
sent out of the coqjitry. It was, however, 
scarcely possible, in the immense business 
of issuing licenses, that some abuses might 
not have been practised by some indivi- 
duals. If, however, the hon. gent, knew 
of any such, and would have the goodness 
to point out any manner in which it was 
possible they could be detected or pre- 
vented, he might rely upon it that his ad- 
vice should, be thankfully received, and 
vigilantly adopted. But he would find it 
a difficult thing to persuade that House, or 
the merchants of this country to adopt 
such a policy as the suppression of a sys- 
tem under which the commerce of this 
country had prospered beyond all former 
example. 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer supported 
the argument of Mr. Ro^e, and repeated 
his assertion of Tuesday night — that the 
amount of commercial exports, in actual 
manufactures and produce from this* coun- 
try, within the last v< 3r, exclusivelyof bul- 
lion, exceeded by a balance of from seven 
to eight millions any year of our history 
in the most nourishing times of peace; 
and by ten millions, any former year of 
war. With respect to the other question 
put by the bon. gent, he conceived it not 
to be the time for discussing that subject. 
If any such measure was in the contempla- 
tion of the India Company, as the applica- 
tion for a loan, or for a renewal of their 
charter, it must originate in the Court of 
Directors, and not in that House. Iiis 
Majesty’s ministers had no power to oblige* 
the India Company to a disclosure o r their 
intentions upon those heads. If they con- 
templated such a proceeding, they must 
proceed by petitioning the parliament ; 
and it would be time enough to discuss 
those subjects, when they came before it 
in a proper shape. 

Mr. Tierney was not disposed to give his 
Majesty’s ministers line credit they seemed 
so anxious to assume for their Orders in 
Council and commercial licences, as the 
true source of all the commercial prospe- 
rity they boasted in the J|ast year. lie 
attributed this apparent prosperity to quite 
other causes; namely, to the long exclu- 
sion of our trade from some ports of the 
continent, which when occasionally opened 
for us, either by the wants of hostile na- 
tions, the enterprising spirit of our own 
merchants, or by the intervention of neu- 
trals, created an extraordinary demand for 
British commodities for a time; and hence 
■the apparent but fluctuating superiority of 
the period in question. But how much 
greater would these exports have been, 
had the Orders in Council never been is- 
sued, to debar us of tin? agency of neu- 
trals, and had the trade of the country 
never been shackled by commercial li- 
cences. There were, beside?, still stronger 
objections to this licensing system in ano- 
ther .point of view, because it laid the com- 
merce of the country at the feet of the 
minister; and enabled the government to 
-exercise a partial influence for the advan- 
tage of those whom they .considered their 
friends, and to the injury of, those whom 
they might view in a diffeifnt light. He 
would not positively charge them with 
such an exercise of their power; but he 
believed it was pretty well understood in 
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the world, that when a man had anything 
valuable to give, he was in a fair way of 
expecting something equivalent in return. 
Ministers sometimes required support, and 
merchants were sometimes members of par- 
liament, or possessed political influence in 
some quarter; k and if by any chance a 
merchant was favoured with a licence, 
perhaps exclusively, to trade to any par- 
ticular country for the export or import of 
any given commodity, no doubt he would 
feel himself much obliged ; he would con- 
sider the minister who gave it his friend, 
and would think nothing of losing a few 
nights rest, or siuing up now and then a 
few hours extraordinary, to attend a de- 
bate or division in that House. It some* 
times happened, that in one week licences 
were given to trade to certain parts, and 
in the next they were stopped. In such 
cases, the licences thcnffeulves became, to 
those who had the good fortune to obtain 
them, lucrative commodities for traffic, 
lie had heard of an instance where a sin- 
gle licence was sold for l,0<>0/. ; and if 
these instances were l’requen*, every man 
must see what enormous ^degree of influ- 
ence it would give to ministers. 

ThcChancellorof the Exchequer explained, 
by saying he never had spoken of the 
Orders in Council, or the system of licences, 
as eligible measures; on the contrary, he 
thought them abstractedly ineligible ; but 
they were forced upon the government by 
the existing circumstances. 

Mr. Rose assured the right hon. gent* 
(Mr. Tierney) that in issuing those li- 
cences the most perfect impartiality was 
observed, and no man’s political princi- 
ples or conduct ever thought of on such 
occasions. 

Mr. Ponsonhy attributed the comparative 
prosperity of our commerce of late, not to 
the Orders in Council, nor to the licensing 
system, but to the temporary suspension 
of the American embargo and non-inter- 
course, under an idea that all differences 
were adjusted with Mr. Erskiue ; and to 
the occurrence of the Austrian war, which 
attracted all the French troops from the 
ports of Holland and Germany. 

JVJr. Stephen said it had been remarked, 
that memory stood in an inverse ratjo to 
wit. The wit of the right hon. gent, op- 
posite (Mr. Tierney) they had frequent 
occasion to remark ; but this night he had 
shewn, that he possessed the worst me- 
mory in the world. He must surely be 
seen to have done so, when he had stated 
that the Orders in Council had reduced 
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thetr&deof (he country to the greatest 
dtate of distress, whereas, it must be in the 
recollection of the House, that they were 
amed in November, and that the state of 
stagnation had been proved to have ex- 
isted in August and September. It was 
remarkable, however, that the two right 
hon. gentlemen had assigned very differ- 
ent reasons for the present great increase 
of trade. One assigned it to the effect of 
revulsion ; the other to the Austrian war 
and the Walcheren Expedition. It had 
been alleged or insinuated that licences 
were given only to the friends of admi- 
nistration and yet it was admitted that the 
trade of the country, was carried on almost 
exclusively under the protection of li- 
cences, was great and extensive beyond 
all former precedent ; he could riot there- 
fore but congratulate the gentlemen on 
the bench below" him on the evidence 
which this afforded, that the whole com- 
mercial body of the people were friends 
to the present ministers. 

Mr. Ponsonby assured the hon. and 
learned gent, that he never meant to as- 
cribe the succes^of our trade to the Wal- 
cheren Expedition. 

Mr. Whitbread was one of those who be- 
lieved that the worst consequences had re- 
sulted from the Orders in Council — the 
trade was kept alive by relaxations and 
departures from them. As to the par- 
tiality which the system of licenses ad- 
mitted, he had no doubt upon it ; but he was 
forced to give credit to the assertions of 
ministers, that no partiality was observed 
in the granting of them— so far above the 
ordinary weaknesses of human nature were 
they. Perhaps, however, he could state 
instances of the conduct of past times, 
which did not proceed upon the same li- 
beral principle. He remembered that, in 
the case of the restraint upon the importa- 
tion of bark, the ministers granted a li- 
cense to one merchant, who was a mem- 
ber of the House of Commons, (at least so 
report said). He did not state confidently 
that it was so ; but if it was, what could 
be said to ministers who had so conducted 
themselves? 

Mr. Rose knew of no such licence as 
that which the hon. gent, had stated. 

Mr. Wilberforce felt it due in justice to 
his Majesty’s ministers, to declare, that in 
proposing the bill to prevent the exporta- 
tion of bark, their object was not to pre- 
vent the enemy from getting bark, but to 
oblige them, if they were to get bark from 
Ibis country at all, to get it with a certain 
proportion of other articles. He was 
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ready to grant, that the mode of carrying 
on our trade by licenses was very objec- 
tionable, and liable to great suspicion ; and 
it was one of the unhappy features of the 
times that it was necessary to resort to 
such a practice. It was not to be sup- 
posed, if an increase of seven millions had 
taken place in the exports of the country, 
that any improper selection had been 
made of the persons to whofti licences had 
been granted. It must be obvious that 
they had been granted'indiscriminately to 
the whole of theocomknercial body, and 
not restricted to the friends of the go- 
vernment. 

Mr. Sifneon was of opinion that the 
Orders in Council were like every other 
measure of policy— intended to be strict 
'only when they could injure the*national 
enemy, and relaxed when they might be- 
nefit ourselves. It was admitted that trade 
had flourished. It was absurd to con- 
ceive that the system which benefited the 
whole should be radically injurious to the 
parts. If the body of British merchants 
were satisfied and grateful, it was idle to 
say that the individuals of that body were 
materially injured bp the continuance of 
the system. 

Mr. A . Baring said, the Orders in 
Council could never have originated with 
any man conversant in mercantile affairs. 
The trade was completely shackled ; there 
was hardly a port to which they could 
sail without a license. lie believed there 
was no partiality shewn, but still 4t was 
sufficient to know that the influence did 
exist. At the board of trade, there was 
not one, except the vice president (Mr. 
Rose), who knew any thing of the matter ; 
the rest were lords, lawyers, and natural- 
ists. To say that these Orders in Council 
were the foundation of our commercial 
prosperity, was absurd. In fact, they did 
not exist. The merchants of this country 
have not been permitted to trade to any 
country to which neutrals were not also ad- 
mitted. It was impossible, therefore, that 
the commerce of this country could have 
beeu benefited by the exclusion of neu- 
trals. When the state of the mercantile 
interests of this country, however, came 
fairly before the House; when the state 
of bullion and of exchange were taken 
into view, it would be seen we bad not 
much on which to congratulate ourselves. 
It would be teen that we did not enjoy 
that real health essential to the well-being 
of commerce.— It was then agreed, that the 
House should on Monday resolve into a 
Committee of Supply. 
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[Expedition to the Scheldt.]— .Lord 
Porchcstcr rose Mid spoke to the fol- 
lowing eflect :— Sir, when at the close 
of a former night’s debate, I gave notice 
of the motion, which I shall this night 
have the honour to submit to the House, 
it was my intention to propose, the ap- 
pointment of a Committee to inquire into 
the conduct of the whole campaign. Upon 
reflection, hdwever, I am persuaded that 
it will be mudi more conducive to the 
object I have in vitew, namely, to prove the 
incapacity and total want of system, that 
pervade all the military measured of his 
Majesty’s ministers, to*separate the dif- 
ferent branches of the campaign, and in- 
stitute a distinct inquiry into each; after 
which particular investigation, the several 
results Tnay be more clearly summed up, 
and a general conclusion drawn with 
greater accuracy, justice and truth. I 
shall, therefore, in what I have to address 
to the House and in the motion with which 
I mean to conclude, coniine myself ex- 
clusively to the policy and conduct of the 
late disastrous Expedition to the Scheldt ; 
and when the House considers that, nei- 
ther in the Speech' from the throne nor in 
the Address to his Majesty upon it, is any 
thing contained, that holds out a promise 
or a pledge, that any inquiry will be in- 
stituted, 1 am persuaded^ that gentlemen 
must feci not alone the propriety but the 
necessity of agreeing to my motion. The 
House has heard a noble lord (Casrie- 
reagh) who is so much concerned in these 
transactions, express his readiness, nay, 
his solicitude, to meet inquiry. I will call 
then, upon that noble lord and upon 
others implicated equally with him in 
this transaction, who arf heard to speak 
with an equal tone of confulentc, as* td 
their means of justification, to support me 
upon this occasion, in my endeavour to 
afford them an opportunity of redeeming 
their character — of r&cuing themselvfeg 
from a most severe imputation, by voting 
for that inquiry, whfoh they have so boldly 
courted. It is due to that noble lore!, 
therefore, it is in justice due to the admi- 
nistration and to the country at large, that 
inquiry should be instituted accordingly; 
and, as mercy has been disdained, and 
even penal visitation boldly challenged; | 
that the scrutiny should net be denied nor | 
deferred.— -Before I proceed however, to ] 
state the grounds upon winch this inquiry 
appears to me iridispeosibly necessary to 
answer the ends of justice— to comply 
with the wishes, and to vindicate theho- 
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xsonr of ttor country, 1th ink it right to an- 
ticipate some of the objections ^ usually 
made to a proposition of this naturfe, and 
which an#* of comae, likely to be brought 
forward in this instance. I never, indeed, 
recollect any proposition made in this 
House, for inquiry, in which something 
evasive has not.been urged on the part of 
ministers, and I ant/inehued to apprehend 
that the desire for inquiry, on this occa- 
sion, professed by those, who were mi- 
nisters— <ihose who are now in office will 
contrive, if possible, to elude and to thwart. 
The objections likely to be made to my 
motion will, I suppose, apply to the time 
and the form in which it is submitted. . To 
the latter 1 will first direct my attention.— 
My object is, that the inquiry shall be 
conducted by a Committee of the whole 
House, because that appears to me the 
most eligible mode of proceeding in the 
investigation of a question of such mag- 
nitude and importance. Triat magnitude 
and that importance are, indeed, such as to 
demand the exercise of the highest inqui- 
sitorial powers belonging to this House. 
Considering the sentiment, that univer- 
sally prevails respecting the conduct and 
result of this Expedition— considering how 
loud and strong is the demand of our con- 
stituents upon this subject— and let us hope 
that they will not by any disappointment 
of their just expectations be urged to ad- 
dress us with more energy — I cannot cop- 
sent to delegate the right uf inquiry on this 
occasion to any select or secret Committee, 
by whom thecourse of investigation might 
be misdirected, or its bounds limned — 
before whom, possibly^ garbled extracts, 
called documents, might be laid by mi- 
nisters themselves, in order to produce a 
partial discussion. But I will not expose 
the case to such a risk. It is in a Com- 
mittee of the whole House alone, we can 
have a fair case, because if necessary we 
can examine oral evidence at the Bar.— 
As to the objection respecting time, it may 
be said, that my motion ought not to be 
entertained until the papers promised by 
ministers shall be laid before .the House. 
But there is no validity in that objection, 
it ifi indeed a delusive and shallow subter- 
fuge, as my view is simply to establish the 
tribunal before I open my case— thdt be- 
fore the papers and documents applicable 
to the case shall be brought forward, it 
should be known before what tribunal that 
case is to be tried. — The only end I have 
in view is to pledge the House to the in- 
stitution of an inquiry. I do not propose 
M 
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toprefudge any measure or any man, but 
tO f satisfy the country and to justify the 
.House, which we ought to do as early as 
possible, by shewing, that it is 0ur resolu- 
tion to bring to a fair trial and judgment 
those, against whom the strongest grounds 
of suspicion exist— those against whom 
the eaosfc serious charges are generally en- 
tertained and are universally made. I 
trust and hope, that, in such an object, I 
shall have the support of all the real friends 
of inquiry. Sure 1 am, that the country 
will concur with me ; that 1 shall be op- 
posed by those only who wish to evade 
inquiry altogether. It is not my wish at 
this time to discuss the merits of the in- 
vestigation. I do not wish now toput the in- 
quiry upon* its trial but to put his Majes- 
ty's ministers upon their trial. But I Ho 
not desire to put ministers upon their trial 
before they have had full opportunity of 
preparing theirevidence and their defence ; 
yet can the country endure to remain in 
doubt, whether such ministers shall be 
tried at all. To remove that doubt, to 
give assurance to the public, that the 
causes of the disaster and disgrace which 
have lately befallen us, shall be fully in- 
quired into— that a transaction which has 
entailed such misfortunes upon England, 
while it has entirely closed the prospect 
of benefiting the continent, shall not pass 
without due investigation — that we will 
trace it to its source— that we will 
follow it throughout its progress — that 
we will endeavour to derive from that 
review all the means of instruction Which 
experience can furnish to assist us in ex- 
tricating the country from its present diffi- 
culties These are the important and sa- 
lutary effects to be derived from the adop- 
tion of my motion : and these I trust will 
appear of sufficient magnitude to induce 
the House to accede to it.— If we examine 
any, or all the campaigns which have re- 
cently taken place, we shall find in each 
the same characteristics of ignorance ami 
Imbecility, the same departure from all 
the established principles of sound prac- 
tice and military policy.. Look at which 
you please, you perceive the same fea- 
tures of weakness and deficiency. Jhe 
farther we advance the more we see of 
tardiness of preparation, of ignorance in 
conduct, of imbecility in combination, and 
vf consequent failure in result. In fact, 
every operation w as marred and rendered 
inefficient by the gross mismanagement of 
those ' to whom unfortunately the super- 
ihtendauce of our affairs is committed.* 
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The whole course of their policy and pro- 
ceedings served only to waste our strength, 
to exhaust our resources, and to expose and 
degrade our national character. In the 
Expedition to which my motion refers, 
the calamities which attended it, are, in 
fact, to be equalled only by the magni<- 
tude of its extensive and expensive pre- 
paration. When I charge ministers and 
their agents with r having departed from 
every military principle, with having 
acted contrary to all acknowledged usage, 
particularly according fc> the practice of 
modern warfare, I feel the charge is 
strong ; but, if Tam able to prove its jus- 
tice, is it possible to find in language, 
terms sufficiently strong to express the re- 
probation which ought to attach to their 
eharacter and conduct who, with such 
evident incapacity, could have the pre- 
sumption to undertake the government of 
a great nation ?— When they were found 
to deviate from all established rules — to 
discard all the lessons of experience, and 
to take a singular and eccentric course, 
they might, if they happened to be suc- 
cessful throw a veil over their errors by 
their triumph and obtain a character for 
peculiar superiority — they might in such 
a case, be supposed to soar above the 
ordinary conceptions, by travelling with 
safety and success out of the ordinary track 
of mankind ; they might indeed be regard- 
ed as prodigies, born to enlighten and ele- 
vate the human powers. But when their 
eccentricity has been only demonstrative 
of ignorance, arid productive of inevitable 
disgrace — when they appear mere shal- 
low-brained projectors, they must excite 
the scorn and derision of every thinking 
man, if it were^ot for the extent of the 
mischief to which their projects have led, 
which serve to produce against them a 
mingled sentiment of indignation and 
contempt. It is impossible indeed lo look 
at the total want df capacity of these men, 
and consider the pre-eminent station they 
occupy, without surprise and indignation. 
Of the nature of their capacity I think the 
Expedition to Walcheren ana the manner 
in which it was planned and conducted, 
quite a sufficient evidence. That Expe- 
dition the country has long been in the 
habit of considering as ruinous and dis- 
raceful. For myself, I must say, that I 
ave been always at a loss to account for 
the objects of this Expedition, until mini- 
sters themselves afforded some explana- 
tion. Notwithstanding the general im- 
pression, we are now told that this Expe- 
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dition really furnished matter for gratu- 
lation-^-that it presented a theme of joy, 
because we had demolished the basin of 
Flushing, and did such injury to the for- 
tress as cannot be repaired in haste, and 
then only at considerable expence. This 
we had upon the authority of the minister : 
but we have lately heard rather a different 
story from an equally impartial authority. 
We hear it frbm #ie enemy, that the basin 
and fortificatioifs of Flushing can be com- 
pletely repaired Without any material loss 
of time or exteift oft expence, but this 
statement is accompanied by the expres- 
sion of a doubt, whether it would be 
politic in France to incur such expence 
or make these repairs? Our enemies had 
the unparalleled insolence, thus to tell his 
Majesty’s ministers, that their conquest* 
are good for nothing or profitable only to 
France. Is it then seriously to be main- 
tained, that the idle flourish which the mi- 
nister has thought proper in this case to 
introduce into the king’s Speech is a re- 
sult deserving the name of success upon 
an Expedition which has been attended 
with so much waste of human life, and 
with the expenditure of five millions of 
money ? But was not the fall of Austria, 
under the foot of the conqueror, without 
an effort upon the part of this country to 
avert her fate, sufficient Jto Qutweigh the 
advantages arising from the destruction of 
an inferior arsenal, which the enemy did 
not think worth the trouble of repairing ? 
But as to the real objects of this Expedi- 
tion, they were according to the statement 
of ministers twofold. — The first, in order 
and importance, is said to be a diversion 
in favour of Austria ; the second, the at- 
tainment of something solely British, or 
national, advantageous only to our own in- 
terest. Now how did ministers proceed 
towards either of these objects ? As to the 
first, Austria, it will be recollected com- 
menced the war on the*8th of April last; 
ministers were aware of her intentions to- 
do so long before, and why, then, were 
they not prepared to give her prompt and 
effectual aid? Why, as usual, waste in 
slow and tedious preparation that time 
which was necessary for vigorous and de- 
cisive action ? Why were we not forward 
to aid Austria after the battle of Esling, 
when a happy change of circumstances 
might have rendered that aid of the most 
important consequence? But no, minis- 
ters became active only when activity 
must be unavailing. They sent out these 
•Expeditions after Austria had fallen, never 


to rise again. On the 6th of July, the 
conqueror of the world was obliged to act 
on the defensive ; but the battle of Wa- 
gram extinguished all the hopes and ex- 
pectations which Europe began to feel; 
On the i 2th -of July the news of the*ai^ 
mistice reached us, and en the 13 tit sailed 
the Expedition. — Here was judgment; 
here was consideration; setting ail ex- 
perience at defiance ; when the minister, 
consistently with his invariable rule of 
acting, and contrary to all general prin- 
ciples and established practice, offered to 
administer medicine to the dead. But the 
minister was not only injudicious in the 
time, but in the place which he had chosen 
to create a diversion in favour of Austria; 
If he had sent in due season an adequate 
force to any of the ports, or vulnerable 
points on the coast of France, Buonaparte 
might have been somewhat more alarmed 
than he was likely to be for the fate of the 
island of Walcheren. But, why not send 
an Expedition to a point convenient to the 
scene of actual operations, why not rather 
send it to Italy than to Holland? It has 
been said, that we had not money nor 
troops, nor transports, to send out an Ex- 
pedition so early as could be wished. 
But when we found these supplies for Hol- 
land, why could they not have been found 
for an Expedition to Germany or to Italy ? 
Is it pretended that we were more liable 
to encounter difficulties in the one place 
than in the other — that we could not deal 
with the Italians or Germans because they 
were all like so many Jews, on as easy 
terms as we could with the Dutch— that 
we could not make paper currency as 
available among the one as among the 
other? Are such miserable pretences to 
be listened to? But, if ministers really 
experienced the want of money, troops and 
transports, how can they offer such cir- 
cumstances as pleas of justification for 
their actual conduct? Why, I would ask, 
were they exposed or subject to such 
wants ? They had time enough to prepare 
and signs enough to warn them of the 
necessity for preparation. The state of 
Spain was calculated to excite and keep 
aliye the attention and energy of any set 
of men capable of feeling and activity, 
and they had besides, early notice of the 
intended movement of Austria. How, 
then, are they to account for not having 
on foot and in readiness an adequate dis- 
posable army? — But, it is altedged that 
the army commanded by sir John Moore, 
which necessarily formed the basis of the 
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force sent to Walchcren, was not in a state 
to move earlier. Let us, however, exa- 
mine this allegation ; sir John Moore’s 
- ariny embarked at Corunna upon the 18th 
of January, and is it to be maintained that 
that force* could not be put in a state (it 
for active service until June or July fol- 
lowing? I recollect that according to the 
reports laid before this House, sir John 
Moore’s army was represented to have 
lost in this retreat and the action of Co- 
runna, only about one-sixth of his original' 
force. At least, such was the statement of 
ministers, and it was also affirmed, that this 
army brought away all its artillery, all its 
cavalry, with the exception of the loss of a 
few horses and some stores. Yet after such 
a report to parliament, it is now said, that 
the army whose condition had been so re- 
presented could not for six months after- 
wards be put in a state fit for action. — Is 
this to be taken as a specimen of the 
capacity of ministers to recruit an army ; 
of their ability after reverses to repair the 
casualties and calamities of war ? I am 
sorry to draw comparisons between them 
and the enemy, because those comparisons 
must be painful, where the result is so un- 
favourable to one’s own country. But, 
we can hardly help contrasting on this 
occasion the fate of the army of Soult with 
that of the army of sir John Moore. — Ac- 
cording to the published dispatches, Soult 
was completely routed in Portugal at the 
close of May— not a gun was left to him ; 
no, nor even any baggage to cheer his 
melancholy retreat ; and whither was he 
obliged to retreat — into Gallicia; a hostile 
country, where, so far from looking for 
aid, be had to calculate upon resistance 
anil embarrassment. Yet this discomfited 
general did not require six months to re- 
cruit his troops and prepare them for ac- 
tion. No, for on the 2d ,of 'August, after 
a circuitous and harrassing march, we find 
him fully qualified and able to conquer 
hi? conqueror, and compel him to a pre- 
cipitate and sudden retreat. But to re- 
cruit an army after defeat, to repair the 
consequences of military reverses, has uni- 
formly been the characteristic of great 
commander?, from Frederic the Great 
down to Buonaparte. — With regard to the 
next waul of the minister, respecting trans- 
ports? we are told, that it. was necessary to 
wait for the arri val of the transports, from 
Lisbon, before the troops could be sent to 
. Holland. But why were these transports 
at Lisbon? Was it thought necessary to 
Retain them there for sir Arthur, Welles- 


ley’s army in case it should he defeated 
and obliged finally to retreat.-— In that case, 
we could not have had any transports to 
send to Holland, so that our ministers 
combined their plan with such peculiar 
judgment and felicity of arrangement that 
a defeat in Portugal would have prevented 
the Expedition to Holland. But I would 
ask why the minister had not a suffi- 
ciency of transports req^y for any opera- 
tion that might be deemed necessary ? — 
Will the House accept <4he answer or ex- 
cuse which ministers have made upon this 
subject? Would Buonaparte, do you sup- 
pose, listen to su£h an answer from any 
of top ministers? — or would any of bis 
ministers attempt to offer such an excuse 
to him ? Certainly not, because such an 
excuse is but an aggravation of the mis- 
conduct which our ministers intern! it to 
extenuate. It was the duty of ministers 
to be provided with an ample supply of 
transports for the public service, and if 
they did not attend to that duty, it was 
not admissible in them to plead their neg- 
lect as a reason for not sending out an 
Expedition which, if proper to have been 
sent out at all, ought to have been sent in 
due time. I am speaking of what means 
they had provided, in order to act upon 
their own plan, and pointed out the ineffi- 
cacy of these ipeans to thair own ends. 
My remarks apply to their arrangements 
for the execution of a plan, which plan 
was I contend in itself highly exception- 
able. For if it was really meant to assist 
Austria by making a diversion in her fa- 
vour, could any thing be. more preposter- 
ous, than to chouse a place for an Expedi- 
tion, where there was no posable point of 
contact or communication with the power 
we professed a desire to support. The 
barriers between us in that situation and 
Austria were immense. We had it not in 
our power to advance a step without meet- 
ing a fortress, which, when captured, we 
must reduce our force to ^garrison, before 
we advanced farther. But lord Chatham 
•found it impossible to advance at all. Ant- 
werp, which according to the original 
plan, was first to be taken by a coup de 
main , stopped his career. But there was 
in the whole plan such a manifest proof 
of folly— -such a disregard of all the pre- 
cepts derivable from experience and esta- 
blished usage, that the result was such us 
might reasonably be looked for. If gen- 
tlemen will examine the history of mili- 
tary transactions— If they will only reflect 
upon the experience of their own times, 
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they most see that there are twoprinci* 
pies which uniformly regulate ail wise 
military arrangement the first is, to di- 
rect your main force to your main Object, 
which, once attained, all minor objects 
will naturally follow the second, to 
divide and distract the enemy as much as 
possible. It is by attending closely to 
these two principles that France has been 
aggrandized, and her enemies destroyed 
•— i t is through rfur neglect of these prin- 
ciples that we hawe been uniformly de- 
feated and disgiaced. Does not the mark- 
ed disregard of these principles strike the 
commonest observer in tHfe conduct of the 
Expedition to which my motion rejgip? 
What was the main object of this E^e- 
dition i — the French fleet and Antwerp. 
Do they go at once to Antwerp ?— No.* 
The Expedition sailed for W'alcheren on 
the 28th of July. It was accompanied by 
heavy cavalry, which, in fact, never land- 
ed, and other descriptions of force which 
was appropriate to service different to 
that entered upon. Upon the 28ih of 
August, it was decided by our commander, 
that Antwerp wa** not assailable, and that 
our t roups must retreat. Now, how was 
the long irrerval employed from the arri- 
val of our torce at Walebemi, until it was 
deeme I advisable to come to this deci- 
sion ? Why, instead of pr<yi eding at once 
to Antw erp, ami leaving some of our ship- 
ping to blockade Flushing, such blockade 
would have rendered the f rce in that gar- 
rison, and all Walcheren, quite useless, 
Flushing was regularly besieged. Thus 
the force which might have been kept as 
it were in a cage, and not available to the 
en'nny, was, by our laving clown before 
Flushing, with double the number, ren- 
dered completely effective against us. 
But this was not all ; before Flushing was 
reduced, a foimidablo force was collected 
at Antwerp; we had then to advance 
against a population arSicd and acfverse, 
and this advance wms to be made accord- 
ing to the admirable plan in order to take 
these people by surprise, to capture a 
fortress by a coup dc main, after a month's 
prelimi i iry notice. These, however, are 
not the only egregious blunders and faults 
belonging to this extraordinary transac- 
tion. It was obviously incumbent upon 
ministers to collect some information as to 
the nature and defensive state of the points 
of attack, before our army was sent out. 
Surely they ought to have known, whe- 
ther Antwerp was a fortress or a town, 
whether it possessed the means of vigor- 


ous resistance, or was assailable by a coup 
dc main t These things ought to have been 
previously ascertained by ministers, with- 
out sending out their general, lord Chat- 
ham, with 40,000 men to reconnoitre the 
place or rather to act the part of spies.— 
Now we come to another point, upon 
which I think ministers have incurred a 
very serious responsibility, in which I can 
hardly suppose it possible for them satis* 
factorily to account for their conduct. 1 
should wish to know why, when they de* 
termined to abandon the attack upon Ant- 
werp as impracticable, they did not aban- 
don Flushing as untenable? Common 
powers of observation were enough to con* 
vince them of the necessity of the one, as 
well as of the other. History, indeed, 
would have informed them, that Walche- 
ren was not tenable without imminent and 
certain danger to the health of our brave 
troops. Why not, then, when the main 
objects of the Expedition were found to 
be unattainable, destroy Flushing at once, 
abandon the island, and rescue our avmy 
from that pestilence which had so dread- 
fully desolated its ranks ? it is said, no 
doubt, that Walcheren was retained in 
consequence of a requisition Irom Austria, 
in the hope that by our continuing in pos- 
session of that island, Buonaparte might be 
influenced in his negotiations with that 
power. But is there any rational man 
who would believe this ? The fallacy of 
the pretence was indeed obvious, from the 
conduct of ministers themselves If it was 

meant to retain Walcheren as a feint, 
why prodted to fortify the works of Flush- 
ing ? why construct new works elsewhere 
in Walcheren, and expend a considerably 
sum on such fortifications ? But supposing 
the only object of keeping it were, as 
stated, a demonstration to aid the views of 
Austria, is it not absurd to imagine, that 
such a demonstration could have any ef- 
fect upon the mind of Buonaparte, or that 
in order to get possession of that island, 
or to avoid the delaying for two or three 
weeks his attack upon it, he would be in- 
duced to lower his tone or modify or mo- 
derate his terms with Austria. Yet this 
notion, so glaringly absurd, is offered as 
an apology for detaining our troops' hi 
this horribly pestilential island, where “ na- 
ture sickened, and every gale was death/' 
—The effect of disease upon our army in 
this unfortunate Expedition is not to be 
ascertained or decided upon merely frotti 
the report of actual deaths. For, accord- 
ing to the information 1 have received, the 
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creator part of the survivors is for life un- 
fitted for any active service. What then, 
» % measure so productive of calamity, so 
pregnant with disasters, to escape inquiry ; 
or are its authors to escape punishment? 
-^-Having gone through all the points 
Which occur to me as connected with the 
policy or progress of this Expedition, 1 
now proceed to consider the choice which 
ministers thought proper to make of a 
commander to direct its operations. I do 
not intend .to complain of the selection. 
Although he was not one of those officers 
whom fame had noticed among her list of 
heroes— although be was not one of those 
who “ in camps and tented fields had bled” 
«— although he was much more familiar 
with the gaieties of London or the business 
of office, than with the annals of military 
experience or glory — yet 1 do not com- 
plain of the appointment of such an offi- 
cer to command such an Expedition. 
He was, in fact, the most appropriate per- 
son that could be chosen. But if it were 
a wisely- planned Expedition, I should 
say, that it ought to be entrusted to an in- 
telligent commander— to one who pos- 
sessed the confidence of the army — to one 
experienced in modern warfare, as this was 
not the time for making hazardous expe- 
riments. — But, abortive and impracticable 
as the plan was, 1 should have thought it 
a pity to have the character of an officer 
of that description exposed to sacrifice, by 
rendering him responsible for the success 
of. a measure which it would be impossi- 
ble for such a man to comprehend or exe- 
cute. No, lord Chatham wasUhe fittest 
man for the station. This ill-fated Expe- 
dition was the favorite bantling of minis- 
ters. It required to be fostered by pa- 
rental partiality, for it could have no 
claim to rational attachment. Such an 
Expedition could, in fact, be understood 
b X themselves alone, and one of them- 
selves alone was fit to command it.— Many 
other proofs of neglect and inattention 
have been mentioned to me with regard 
to the conduct of this Expedition, upon 
Which I do not think it necessary to dwell 
at present. Among others, I have to 
state,, that transports were sent ouj to 
Walcheren even after the order for its 
evacuation had actually reached the island. 
I have also heard of the sick and dying 
soldiers being most severely distressed for 
bedding, for clothing, and even necessary 
revisions and medicines. These things, 
hope ahd trust, are not true. But yet 
they rest upon the statement of such au- 


thorities, as to furnish an additional argu- 
ment for inquiry. Indeed, the arguments 
for inquiry are numerous and irresistible ; 
and uhless you accede to these arguments, 
you cannot hope to have credit with the 
country for acting under the influence of 
reason or argument. In fact, it is neces- 
sary to your own character, and to esta- 
blish ;some security against the repeti- 
tion of similar blunders aftd the uncon- 
trolled sway of incapacity, to vote an in- 
quiry upon this occasion. Unless you 
do, imbecility may ride on — all military 
principles may be disregarded — and all 
the precepts of ‘statesman- like judgment 
mw be set at nought with impunity. 
MM sters may fancy themselves able, if 
they can only contrive to be ac ive — 
'Expeditions may be multiplied, only to 
multiply disgrace — our armies may con- 
tinue to be exposed to danger, without 
any just necessity, or rational object, to 
squander their blood for mere fame, for 
barren laurels which blossom on the brow, 
but never fructify. But what a series of 
folly and presumption have we witnessed 
under the direction of a minister, who 
tells the world that our sovereign can be 
safe only with his aid and guidance; 
under him who has degraded the reputa- 
tion of our sovereign's army, who has 
scattered dismay through every part of 
his country, and destroyed the last hope 
of his allies. Do not such results furnish 
good grounds for inquiry? Is it possible 
that you ought to go on confiding in such 
a minister ? What, let me ask you, has he 
done to deserve confidence, or rather, 
what has he not done to provoke distrust ? 
If ever there was a time when inquiry was 
necessary to satisfy the w ishes of the pub- 
lic, to consult the safety of the country, 
surely it is at present ; at this moment, 
wdiich may be well considered the most 
awful crisis that ever suspended the des- 
tinies’ of a mighty empire — a crisis ren- 
dered more alarming by the sentiment 
that universally and justly prevails, with 
rc gard to those to whom* the administra- 
tion of our government is committed. In 
these men, I have no hesitation i:. stating, 
that which must be admitted by every 
candid man, that the country has no con- 
fidence whatever: that the country can 
have no confidence whatever. They are, 
in fact, fallen to the lowest ebb in public 
estimation. The eyes and expectations 
of the country are fixed upon us [cries 
of hear ! hear ! upon the ministerial 
beaches.] If gentlemen on the other 
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side think that 1 allude to a body of Which 
I never was a member, they are extremely 
mistaken. 1 speak of this House, to which 
I am addressing: myself, and while I have 
the honour to be a member of it, it shall 
be my study to maintain its consequence 
in the public estimation, as well as my 
anxious ambition to do my duty with fi- 
delity. When 1 exhort you to comply 
with the wishefe of the country in this in- 
stance, 1 am certain I consult the best 
means of supporting your consequence. I 
say again, that the expectations of the 
public look to us, and let me hope that 
they do not look in vafn. If by your 
conduct on this occasion you should dis- 
appoint their expectations, you ought not 
to be surprised if those who wish to de- 
grade you should find their wishes com- 
pletely gratified. If you desire to be the 
champions of your King and country — if 
you desjire to be the champions of your 
own character, it behoves you to consider 
the nature of the present occasion, and 
the consequences of disregarding the uni- 
versal wish of that country which at pre- 
sent hopes, which would be willing to 
confide in you. But if you disappoint 
your constituents you may cease to be 
respected; you may be as little depended 
upon as the ministers you support by 
your votes. You cannot, believe me, im- 
part strength to their weakness, but you 
may become sharers in their disgrace, in- 
volving your country and yourselves in 
their downfall. Let me hope that you 
will not only revolt at such a course of 
proceeding, but that consulting your own 
character and interest you will contribute 
by your vote this night to maintain the 
security and honour of England, and to 
revive the expiring spark which may yet 
serve to animate the hopes of a distressed 
people. — As I am among those who think 
that our country, if wisely governed, is in 
possession of ample means still to repel 
and overcome all the difficulty and dan- 
ger by which it is menaced, I look for 
your vote with peculiar eagerness, as a 
means of contributing to the introduction 
of that wise system of government.— 
With respect to my motion for the ap- 
pointment of a Committee to inquire into 
the policy and conduct of the late Expe- 
dition to Walcheren, I shall not mention 
a time for the sitting of that Committee, 
4intil I learn from the right hon. the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, when he thinks 
he will be able to lay before this House 
the promised documents upon this sub- 


ject. I shall nefw conclude with moving ' 
“ That a Committee be appointed to in- 
quire into the policy and conduct of the 
late Expedition to the Scheldt.” 

Mr. Windham Quin in seconding the 
motion of his noble friend, wished to take 
that opportunity of making a few observa- 
tions upon the conduct of the Expedition, 
which appeared to him remarkable only 
for ignorance, imbecility and mismanage- 
ment. The first instance of neglect that 
struck him, on perusing the papers on thb 
table, was the deficiency of means to carry 
into effect the attack upon Cadsand; there 
having been provided no more boats that! 
would be sufficient to land 600 troops, and 
that at a time when 2,000 men were drawn 
up on the beach ; so that it appeared'; 
that there had besn transports provided 
by the wise planners of the Expedition 
without boats, and soldiers sbnt without 
provisions. The consequence was, that 
though the batteries had commenced on 
the 5th, the enemy had been able, without 
molestation to throw a body of 3 or 4,000 
men into Flushing across the Scheldt, be- 
fore the communication with Cadsand was 
cut off. Upon the 15th of August, Flush- 
ing capitulated, but between the 15th and 
24th, when the head quarters were esta- 
blished at Bathz, he lost sight of the com- 
mander in chief. There was no evidence 
of any active exertion, or indeed, of any- 
adequate preparation for the accomplish- 
ment of the ulterior objects of the Expe* 
dition during that most important and cri-^ 
tical period. He begged here to observe 
upon the ignorance m which the com- 
mander in chief had gone forth ; for on 
the map he was supplied with, Bathz was 
laid many miles west of its actual position^ 
As to the general policy of the Expedi- 
tion, he had but few observations to make; 
It had two objects according to the views? 
of its framers : one solely British, the 
destruction of the basin at Flushing, and 
the capture of some sail of the line. In 
that, however, it had failed. We had rail- 
sacked some stores, it was true, thrown in 
the basin, and destroyed a sea-wall ; but 
we had also entombed one half of our gal- 
lant •army. It had been said that th$, 
capture of Antwerp was an object of the v 
Expedition, but he would ask any one 
who had considered the conduct oi Buo- 
naparte, since he had been under the 
view of the world, whether he thought it' 
likely that he would have left Antwerp, 
the object of so much of his solicitude and' 
care, in an unprepared state ? -The next 
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jpK fe gu d object of die Expedition was co- 
operation with Austria; Such co-opera- 
tiott lie did not condemn, but that ap- 
peared to him to have been impracticable 
bysuch an Expedition ; as it appeared 
•veil' front lord Chatham^ dispatches, 
tfetft Antwerp was in a state of complete 
defence, and covered by 35,000 men. 
Of that force he might safely assert, that 
not one man had been withdrawn from 
the armies contending against Austria. It 
was made up altogether of the artificers 
and population of the country, which had 
been trained to the use of arms. But sup- 
posing that Antwerp had been taken, whi- 
ther was the army then to proceed ? Was 
it to advance into a country bristled with 
fortifications ? It was altogether unneces- 
sary for them to enter into details to prove 
the extravagance of such a course. Every 
gentleman must be convinced of the ab- 
solute impossibility of carrying such a 
plan of the campaign into execution; and 
without that what was to become of the 
effectual co-operation with Austria ? When 
he looked to all the circumstances of the 
case, the unfortunate weakness of the ori- 
ginal plan, and the calamitous result of 
its ultimate failure, he could not conceive 
what possible objection could be made to 
the motion of his noble friend. It pre- 
judged no question; it decided no case ; 
it barely called upon the House to 
give .a pledge to the country that they 
abould inquire into the causes of those 
disgraceful and disastrous failures, which 
spread grief and indignation throughout 
evgry class of the community. The right 
lion, gentlemen opposite could not com- 
plain of surprise, because they could not 
be cut oft' from their defence. They 
would have ample opportunity of laying 
the papers upon which, they meant to rest 
their justification, on the table before the 
House should go into the Committee pro- 
d by his noble friend. From what 
taken place, however, in the early 
part of the speech of his noble friend, by 
the cheers of the gentlemen opposite, he 
was induced to suppose that the want of 
the papers would be urged as an objection 
against the inquiry. But it must b/? al- 
lowed, on all hands, that some inquiry 
was necessary •/ and if so, why should it 
not be conducted in the best, and most 
constitutional ' and comprehensive man- 
ner He would call upon that House, 
therefore, by the sense of its dignity, by the 
magnitude and importance of the case, 
and by the obligations of the duty they 
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owed to their constituents and the country, 
to call for inquiry. He well remembered 
the answer which had been given to the 
city of London, that no inquiry was neces- 
sary into the conduct of the commanders, 
by sea or land, in the Expedition. But if 
no enquiry was necessary into the conduct 
of these officers, to whom was entrusted 
the execution of the objects of the Expe- 
dition, he must contend that it was the 
duty of that House to institute an inquiry 
into the conduct of those who had con- 
certed it. c c 

The question was called for, and strangers 
were withdrawing, when, 

Mr. Croker rose and expressed a wish 
that the duty of replying to the noble 
mover, and the hon. seconder of this 
: motion, had fallen into abler hands; but 
feeling at the same time, that in the 
course of the evening he should have to 
call upon the House to vote against the 
motion, he thought that he could at no 
time do it with less appearance of pre- 
sumption, than when the House was on 
the point of going to a division. The 
speeches of the noble lord and hon. 
gent, though materially at variance in 
several parts, yet coincided in one par- 
ticular, as both the speakers thought it 
would become that House to give a 
pledge that it would institute an inquiry 
into the circumstances attending the 
late Expedition. He had listened to the 
splendid oratory of the noble lord and 
the hon. gent, who followed him, with 
much attention, and with great personal 
pleasure. But good oratory, like good 
poetry, might not be the worse for fiction. 
Ministers had been spoken of as if they 
wished to elude enquiry and to shelter 
certain individuals from public justice. 
Which of his Majesty's ministers, he 
would ask, could it be the object of 
government to screen ? Could it be the 
object of the present administration to 
screen those from inquiry who were no 
longer members of it ? If that were the 
case, if ministers were so disposed to- 
wards those individuals, what became 
of the taunts and sarcasms respecting 
that disunion which had been so loudly 
complained of ?— What became of those 
animosities, and of that hatred which had 
been spoken of as existing in the lata 
cabinet ? The noble lord had asked, why 
was not the late Expedition sent to the 
north of Germany instead of Walcheren? 
If ministers, said that noble lord, had 
money to throw away on a Dutchman! 
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why could not that money have .been 
expended in an Expedition to the north 
of Germany ? To this he would reply, 
that there was an immense difference 
between sending an Expedition to a place 
not more than twenty-four hours sail from 
our coast, and dispatching one by a 
circuitous way to the north of Germany, 
a distance of many hundred miles. That, 
however, was% a subject not then to be 
discussed, and he felt he trespassed on 
the House by replying so fully to tbit 
which he would say had been so unfairly 
and uncandidly brought forward. When 
those papers and documents were before 
the House, which had been promi«J(|by 
bis Majesty, he would prove that < the 
detail into which the noble lord had 
entered had been greatly exaggerated in 
some parts, and wholly unfounded in 
others, lie had spoken of the circum- 
stances under which the Expedition 
sailed from this country, uncandidly 
stating the dates of the battles in Ger- 
many, without at the same time inge- 
nuously stating to the House the periods 
at which those events became known in 
England. The noble lord had taken the 
same unfair advantage of the unfavour- 
able state of the A weather, and while lie 
spoke of the battles of Aspern and Wa- 
grarn in Germany as having been known 
earlier than it was possible for the infor- 
mation to reach this country, he had 
spoken of the Expedition as having been 
delayed by a want of promptitude on the 
part of government a fortnight after it 
was ready to sail. It was true, that the 
actions the hon. gen. had spoken of had 
taken place on the days he had particu- 
larized. It was true, that the battle of 
Aspern by which the victorious career of 
the enemy was suspended, was fought 
on the 21st and 22d of May; but it was 
also true that the news of that victory 
did not reach this cdbntry before the 
8th of June, and on . the very next 
day, on the 9th of June, the Expedi- 
tion was undertaken. He supposed the 
noble lord would have had him, from 
his national propensity to blundering, have 
advised the Expedition to the Scheldt on 
the ground of the battle of Aspern, be- 
fore the result of that battle had been 
heard of in this country. It might be 
asked, why was not the Expedition sent 
before the battle of Aspern * To this be 
would reply, that as his Majesty had not 
incited Austria to hostilities, as he ever was 
unwilling Austria should precipitate he$- 
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self into ,a war with France, and had 
cautioned Austria against taking such a 
step, unless grounds existed for entertain- 
ing rational hopes of a successful issue i 
it would not have been prudent or politic 
to have lavished our means and wasted 
our resources, to prepare to aid Austria 
in case of an event which it was hoped 
would not take place. He asserted, that 
nothing had been done by this country 
to encourage such a struggle, ti if Austria ' 
had declared war against France, and 
committed herself; till the war had 
actually begun ; till the die w^s cast and 
the fate of Austria -was in her own hands* 
That done, then, and not till then, Eng 1 - 
land made common cause with her, and 
gave her all the aid she could afford * 
Had ministers encouraged Austria previ- 
ously, and been the cause of her entering 
into that disastrous war, they would have 
had a much heavier responsibility to bear 
than for all the failures that had taken 
place, even could those failures be proved 
to have originated with government. The* 
noble lord had said he would confine 
himself to Waldreren; but far from doing 
this he had travelled into Spain when- 
ever it suited his purpose or his argument 
to do so. They would hear as much said 
against rashness as they had heard against 
caution. The present was an age in which 
no mi lita ry officer could hope to escape cen- 
sure. lie looked upon it as being one 
of the strongest symptoms of the decline 
of military feelings and spirit in the na- 
tion, and it was much to be lamented that 
no virtues, no talents, could expatiate 
that original sin of receiving an. office 
or a command from an hostile adminis- 
tration. Whether they managed so a* 
to preserve their armies, or nobly ad- 
vanced without regarding minor conside- 
rations, to risk every thing where the stake 
was worth risking, such, officers were 
alike subjects of calumny and detraction* 
In the good old times when an officer 
went abroad on a dangerous service* -he 
was generously upheld by the country ; 
and even his errors were overlooked in- 
stead of being vindictively exposed to 
universal reprobation. The public wished 
to keep up the spirit of their armies-— 
" Go,” they cried, “ go fight our battles* 
use your own discretion, but be brarve !^ 
Valour was then thought sufficient to 
atone even for raisconduT t. Wfiat gene- 
ral had ever lived who had not made some 
mistakes ? Had any of the gallant officers 
who heard him been uniformly free from 
N 
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the t&fflniifisioii of errors ? - In the days of 
$he great Marlborough a spirit existed in 
'tbe aoarftry which put down such calum- 
nious and illiberal attacks. With a view 
of Contrasting the conduct of our generals 
; With the good fortune of Buonaparte, the 
noble lord had asserted that the army 
Beaten by us one day, and according to 
our accounts totally routed, appeared the 
liext in greater number than* before. 
Thus the force of Soult, which bad been 
defeated by lord Wellington, afterwards 
appeared more formidable than ever, be- 
ing 50,000 strottcr. He believed the no- 
ble lord gained nis information on that 
subject from iheMoniteur, a paper which 
ho seemed to have perused with great at- 
tention. He had, however, to state, that 
the army which hadappeared at Placentia 
was not that that had been defeated by 
lord Wellington. Soult’s force, it was 
well known, had consisted of two divisions 
of the French army distinct from his own; 
Soult was a senior commander, and was 
consequently placed at the head of that 
force commanded by Ney and Mortier. — 
Some of the facts stated by the noble lord 
however, Were at variance with those ad- 
vanced by the hon. gent, who had given 
him his support. He did not ask the 
House to give credence either to the one 
■ Or to ’the other, as he thought both equally 
unworthy their belief. Nor was he more 
anxious that they should give credit to 
himself implicitly . He only wished them 
i,Ut wtfitfciH they had an opportunity of in- 
specting the documents which were to be 
laid before them, and which would sup- 
ply irrefragable evidence upon the sub- 
jects Had the noble lord confined 
himself to Walchercn, as he at first in- 
tended, he might have saved himself the 
trouble of making so long a speech, and 
h shorter answer would then hove been 
necessary. He had complained of many 
circumstances connected with the Expedi- 
tron, of the delay before it' sailed, and the. 
4$ftie which elapsed before the evacuation 
sfeK Waldheren, &c. Might not those cir- 
comstanctsbe satisfactorily explained by 
.the paperswhich were to be produced? 
The /whole of the noble lord’s arguments 
were founded upon details which he could 
mot possibly be yet ^Hy acquainted with.' 
Hid the noble fold "mean to say that the 
papers when produced Would not shew 
that the meawres he condemned were 
justifiable ? For himself he should not even 
koateod that no inquiry should take place, 
"bot that before the House should come to 


any determination on the subject, they 
should at least know what it was they were 
to inquire into. After thanking his Ma- 
jesty Jor the information he had been 
pleased to promise them, would it be con- 
sistent with their dignity, or respectful to 
their sovereign, to pledge themselves to 
institute an inquiry before the promised 
information was received ? He did not say 
the promised documents ought not to be 
inspected or an inquiry ‘instituted upon 
them; but it might bfe that the crimina- 
lity, if criminality •there should be attach- 
ed *Q those concerned in the late Expedi- 
tfojjjrwdd fod on persons, who could not 
w^Rfmopriety be examined upon an in- 
quiry' at their bar. If, for instance, the 
fauft should appear to rest on the general 
officers, would the members of that House 
form themselves into a court-martial, or 
would they send those officers to answer 
for their conduct before a proper tribunal ? 
Why should the House pledge itself to go 
into such an inquiry l It was inconvenient, 
and not only was it inconvenient, hut was 
absolutely injurious to the public service 
and destructive of public justice. He 
never knew such an inquiry prove satis- 
factory — (Hear, hear, h?ar !) By gentle- 
men’s cheering he supposed he was to un- 
derstand that they admitted that to be a 
fact. If so, ifrv was odd that they should 
be so anxious for a mode of inquiry, 
which they appeared so much to depre- 
cate. ’ftie noble lord had in no small degree 
weakened his own arguments (if he did 
not compliment him too much in calling 
what had fallen from him arguments,) as, 
after speaking for an hour and a half, after 
exhausting every term of reproach that it 
was in his power to bestow, lie had at last 
said he could not form a proper judgment 
on the subject without seeing the promised 
documents. This was evidently done 
with a view of reserving to himself a voice 
on another occasion. This he might find 
very convenient. The noble lord, indeed, 
had said with a gentle air, a mild voice, 
and a subdued accent, that he would not 
prejudge the case ; but with his loud 
voice and impassioned tone, fie had told 
them, with appropriate gesticulation, that 
the facts he had stated to them spoke for 
themselves, and carried condemnation on 
die face of them.-— Having thus far ad- 
dressed himself to the noble lord, be would 
now take some notice of the hoa. gent, 
bp whom he had been seconded. A 
speech more against that which it was in- 
tended to support be bad never .heard 
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The hon.genuhad complained of a want 
of boats to land a sufficient force on Cad- 
sand and to prevent supplies being con- 
veyed from Cadsand to Flushing. jRui he 
would take upon him to assert tWt no 
such inconvenience had been experienced. 
He felt no., hesitation in contradicting the 
hon. gent, upon this point. (Hear, hear, 
hear!) He would repeat that the statement 
of the hon. gfent. was unfounded in fact, 
and that single* circumstance was.enough 
to prove the proptiety of waiting till all 
the documents sh<told *be produced. He 
had means of knowing giore on that sub- 
ject than the hon. gent, and when asser- 
tion went against assertion, in what man- 
ner would the House think it necessary to 
pledge itself to institute such an inquiry as 
had been called for ? He would ask the 


House whether it would be respectful to 
the King, whether it would be to deal 
fairly by his Majesty’s ministers, or candid- 
ly towards the gallant officers employed, 
after the vote recently given, to agree to 
that inquiry for which they were now called 
on, before the papers were produced, before 
they knew whether ministers or generate 
were likely to J>e the subject of that in- 
quiry ? It was not candid to take the opinion 
of the House twice on the same subject, and 
the present question differed only in words 
from that which they had lately discuss- 
ed. He wished the House distinctly to un- 
derstand that he did not oppose inquiry, but 
that he only wished it deferred till they 
were in possession of those papers, which 
alone could enable them to decide whether 
or not it would be necessary. He con- 
cluded by moving the previous question.; 

Mr. Bathurst could not help admiring the 
lively manner and animated oratory of the 
hon. gent, who had just sat down : but doubt- 
ed much" whether his Majesty’s ministers 
had ip selecting ; him, chosen the beet general 
to conduct their defencf, or that -of the 
Expedition. That hon. gent, had thought 
proper to charge upon the noble lord who 
brought forward this motion, and for so 
doing was intitled to tfie thanks of the 
country, with having acted in an ua- 
candid manner ; but that hon. member 
was not an old member of that House, 
and that might account.for the manner in 
which he bad animadverted upon the con- 
duct and speech of that noble lord. He 
had himself risen' principally in conse- 
quence of the bon. gent/s attempt to 
hamper the discussions in that Hebe, 
hy the unguarded and unparliamentary 
manner in which he had introduced the 


sacred name of his Majesty. He was on 
his part prepared to contend, that thef 
adoption of the motion would not be dis- 
respectful to his Majesty, and that it was 
the undoubted right of that House: to dis- 
cuss the cond uct of Ministers, a* well as 
the propriety of every measure, of their 
administration. The hon. gent.* had in- 
advertently perhaps, in this instance, em* 
deavoured to impose a restriction upon 
the discretion of the House, which he felt 
it his d uty to resist. Though he hadjroted 
on the former night with the maj«r;‘y, lie 
did not look upon himself as there uy fet- 
tered as to his vote on this occasion. . ' As 
he had been misunderstood with respect 
to the grounds of that* vote which ap- 
peared not to have given satisfaction to 
the gentlemen oil either side, he begged 
to state the reasons that induced him to 
vote as be had done. It was his opinion 
that the words of the Amendment then 
moved and which proposed inquiry went 
farther than that object, in anticipating 
the result of the inquiry, and therefore, 
he could not vote for it. — The hon. gent, 
had also observed, that it was not com- 
petent for them to vote now fovea question 
which had been otherwise decided by a 
majority on a former occasion. He could 
not subscribe to this doctrine ; and, though 
he had been misunderstood by gentlemen 
on both sides, he considered himself as free 
to give his vote, this night, as he had been 
on the former. He them gave his vote 
for the reasons he had stated^ which ap- 
peared to him to sound ygpd sufficient. 
Yet a gentleman on this side (the Oppo- 
sition,} had afterwards told him,.th3t bis 
vote was in opposition to one he had given 
in a former session, and that he was not 
acquainted with “ Parliamentary tactics.* 
He did not wish to be acquamtq^with 
any tactics; he voted on all occallp as 
bis conscience dictated. He voted tar the 
Address, but not against inquiry ; and he 
opposed the Amendment, because it not 
only courted inquiry, but anticipated the 
result. The only difference* of opinion 
now was, whether they should at this mo- 
ment pledge themselves to enter into' an 
inquiry, or should wait till the promised 
papers should be produced. There was 
then an end of all the objections against 
the speech of the noble lord, which went 
to establish evidence to prove the /neces- 
sity for oontihg to the resolution no w. The 
noble lord was placed in an awkward pi»- 
diearaent ; for if he had merely stated' his 
object, he would have been answered, 
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‘I? you haye shewn no grounds why w'e 
should come to this decision ;” and when 
he did state his grounds, he was accused 
by the hon. gent, of going into unfounded 
detail. The question, as it really stood, 
was a very fair one,.and proper for discus* 
•ion. By moving the previous question 
t^ie hon. geut. admitted that a prima facie 
jgjpase for inquiry existed. There was a 
precedent in the case of the Spanish 
papers, oil which occasion he had agreed, 
that it was proper to wait for their pro- 
ductioy before they voted inquiry ne- 
cessary. But they were not to look for 
precedents, every question must stand 
on its own ground; and he thought if 
ever there was a* time when inquiry was 
called lor, it was now, when so much of 
the fortune, the interests and the fame of 
the country depended upon the .issue. 
The noble lord, instead of being blamed 
for over-stating his case, ought to be 
thanked for his candour and moderation. 
Jle agreed with the noble lord, that it was 
not necessary to press the mode of inquiry 
upon the House, but they owed it to the 
country to give a distinct pledge that in- 
quiry of some kind should take place. It 
could take place in no way but in a Com- 
ini tee, either of the whole House, or se- 
lect: and all that was asked was that, be 
.the manner what it may, the matter should 
jat all events be investigated.. It was of no 
consequence what the papers were, as the 
^Committee need not go further if they 
were satisfactory; but, at all events, it 
was necessary to pledge themselves to the 
inquiry, ft was necessary to satisfy the 
just, arid not unreasonable, expectations of 
the country. The papers might state what 
was though! proper with respect to the 
number of the boats or the means of de- 
barkjwuon on Cadsaiid, but admiralty re- 
tui^Jpwould not satisfy him; he must 
have viva boce evidence on this, and on 
every other important point connected 
with the Expedition. It was impossible 
for any papers to prove that 4 sufficient 
number of boats had been provided. It 
was alike impossible for papers, to shew 
what the probability was that Antwerp, 
inn a coup de main , would be found* in a 
different state from that in which it after- 
wards appeared to be. He wished to 
know what were the probabilities of the 
puccess of the Expedition ; wbat the cal - 
« jculations upon which they Were founded, 
* $md also upon what grounds it was ex- 
cted that the Expedition would arrive, 
* jgiyeo time, a}; a given poiijt. Those 


were subjects which no papers could ex- 
plain, and which could only be* learned 
from viva voce examinations. So also, with 
respqtf to the continuance of the British 
troops in Walcheren so long, and the 
grounds upon which that island was after- 
wards evacuated. There was another 
point also which he wished to have ascer- 
tained by inquiry, upon what ground it 
was thought that this Eay&dition would 
be a diversion in favour of Austria ? This 
was not a military but *a political subject, 
upon which the members of that House 
were as competent to judge as professional 
men. The House ought to, pledge itself 
to the inquiry, and to constitute the tribu- 
nal.— 1 The right hon * gent, then adverted 
to what had fallen from his right hon. 
'friend (Mr. Yorke) last night, with respect 
to the disposition in the country# to exa- 
mine closely into the conduct of general 
officers. His right hon. friend was well 
acquainted with history and the free con- 
stitution of this country, and he would 
find, that whenever important Expeditions 
had failed, the conductors of them had 
been subjected sometimes to unjust ob- 
loquy, but always la jealousy and inquiry. 
From the time of the Revolution to the 
present moment it had been so, and a re- 
markable instance presented itself to him 
at this momenta in the case of lord Howe, 
who was as much abused as ever com- 
mander was, till he wiped off all calum- 
nies by the glorious first of June. He 
would not take upon himself to blame 
either the government or the officers; but 
when a great Expedition had failed, on 
which so much of our resources had been 
expended at a time when they ought to 
have been husbanded with such care, in- 
quiry was necessary, and they ought to 
pledge themselves to it this night. The 
hon. gent, had said something about the 
altered state of tfc© cabinet, but every mi- 
nister belonging to it, whether divided or 
united, was answerable in bis own person 
to the country. He hoped they would 
come out of the trial with credit, and 
wished the right hon. the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had in this instance adopt- 
ed Ihe language of the Ex-Secretaries of 
State, who said, “ inquiry is necessary to 
satisfy the people— it must be had, and 
the sooner it is had the better ” He con- 
cluded by again defending the vote he 
wg|Id this night give* as consistent with 
that he had given on a former occasion. 

Mr. Fuller declared himself of the same 
opinion will* the right hon. gent, who hatj 
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just sat down; but really that gentleman 
generally spoke so long, that he was al* 
most tempted to leave the room, (a buz 
of murmur/and Order ! order !) However, 
as there were so many of them in the 
House, if they would but shorten their 
speeches, it would afford an opportu- 
nity to hear the sentiments of many able 
gentlemen, who would be prevented by 
long winded \jfujpngues from addressing 
the House at alL ^ With respect to the 
question before the House, he must r# 
mark, that if ministers were reajly dis- 
posed to inquiry theynvcmld have pro- 
duced the papers to the House on that 
very day. They would, in that case, not 
have given an opportunity to any gentle- 
men to move for a Committee of inquiry * 
an inquiry, which in his view Was abso- 
lutely necessary. The whole country , from 
one end to the other* was loudly calling tor 
it ; and the country, he must say, had a 
right to be informed where the fault lay, 
whether the Expedition had been badly 
planned, or badly executed . The inquiry, 
therefore, was indispensably necessary ; 
and the sooner that House should decide 
upon it, the sooner they would prove them- 
selves to be the real representatives of the 
people who sent them there.— As to what 
had been said respecting the language of 
the King’s Speech, and tfie Address, that 
was of little signification, because they all 
knew, that these were always drawn up 
in a complimentary form, .(a laugh). But 
it would have a bad effect, that it should 
go to the enemy, that on such a subject 
any difference of opinion existed ; or that 
when the necessity for it was universally 
felt and known, no inquiry was to take 
place. An hon. member opposite (sir J. 
Sebright), had on a former night talked of 
his not having confidence in the existing 
government ; but he would ask that hon. 
member, what confidence he could repose 
in him, who had done him all the disser- 
vice in his power, in order to turn him out 
of that House (loud laughter.) Another 
hon. gent, had used, language towards his 
majesty’s ministers, which was even still 
more severe. That right hon. gent. (Mr. 
Tierney), forsooth, did not mean to affront 
them, whilst he was, at the same time, 
applying to them the most pointed in- 
vectives. But he did not think it neces- 
sary to say more on the occasion, than 
that he should vote for the question for 
the inquiry. This was no time for sliuf-- 
fling; and if they wished to set aside the 
distrust which had been industriously ex- 


cited against that House* nothing could 
remove it more effectually^ than to agree 
to the inquiry. If they *hotffd not he 
would tell them that something worse 
might come. The prosperity of this coen- 
try, which contained more wealth', com- 
forts and happiness, than any other in the 
world, was an object worth securing by 
inquiry. He was not for any new-ffmgled 
doctrines for altering or r efor min gthestate 
of the representation in that House; but 
he thought that parliament should go fbt* 
ther than the present inquiry, and appoint 
a Committee to examine into shtectyfe 
offices, They ought to take care that no 
man should hold a sinecure place without 
doing the duties of the office. They 
should ascertain what every man did for 
the money he received. It was more 
particularly necessary now, when the tax- 
gatherers were at every man’s door threat- 
ening to proceed to extremities, unless . 
they were paid ; and when the orders fit 
such rigour were given by persons hold- 
ing sinecure offices of 10 or *20,000/. a year. 
He should, therefore, support the motion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer declared, 
in rising to state a few observations on 
the quesiion, that it was not his intention 
to trespass at much length upon the 
time or attention of the House. But be- 
fore he should apply himself more imme- 
diately to' the subject indiscussiort, Jte 
hoped he should foe allowed the liberty 
to express some surprize at the line whkm 
had been taken by his right hon. friend 
opposite (Mr. Bathurst) after what had 
passed on a former night. Nothing could 
be more fair than the manner, in which 
his hon. friend (Mr. Croker) had stated 
the question to the House. He had* tfo 
difficulty in agreeing with his hon. friend 
that the real question then before the 
House was, whether without any informa- 
tion they should in the present instance 
decide upon inquiry, or whether they 
should wait till the papers promised in his 
Majesty’s Speech should be laid upon 
their table, and they should thereby have 
the means of judging whether any or what 
particular species of inquiry was neces- 
sary. .That was simply the question, and 
he besought the House not to soffei»itself 
to be led away . by any supposition that 
in agreeing to the previous question it 
would decide upon the point of inquiry 
or no inquiry. The only effect of the 
vote of that night would be to decide 
whether the inquiry should be then voted, 
or not till after the documents should bn 
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' HfUptfM 1y 'iluf TIuuk : * The nobleiurd> was to be made after or before the pro- 
ia ba underatooct bmi, intendedto pet two duction of those papers ? He had heard 
questions to himafter the present motion of parliamentary tactics; but he did not 
#»s -disposed oft He thought it would think they had shewn themselves good 
have been as well had he put, before tacticians on the other side.— They bad 
Hie debate, one of them, which went to proved that they wore not, by their con- 
inquire how soon the papers could be pro* duct on the first night, or they would then 
sliced ; and to that he would reply, that have proposed an Amendment something 
he should be much disappointed indeed, if ' like the question of this night; but in the 
he were not able to lay them before the pride of their strength, tkey had come 
Jfouse on Monday. And still more to down to that House, to^propose such an 
shew that ministers were anxious that the (Amendment to the Address as was perhaps 
questions depending on them rpight be wver heard of before.* Perhaps, indeed, 
agitated as early as possible, while the there never was ^pch an occasion ; bat he 
office clerks were employed in copying defied them to shew that ever such an 
some of them, others were actually in the' Amendment was proposed before; that 
course Of being printed. He hoped not ever one was submitted to that House, 
only to be able to bring them before the which carried with it an expression con- 
Hoitse on Monday, but by Tuesday he Memning in unqualified terms those mea- 
espected to be able to put into the bands sure* into which it professed a wish to 
of each member a printed copy of them, inquire. And why was this to be done? 
The question was therefore, whether they Because it was their determination first to 
Chould then pledge themselves to go into condemn, and they cared not what took 
a Committee of the whole House on the place afterwards. Provided parliament 
subject, or wait till they were in posses- adopted their condemnation they re- 
men of that information which his Majesty garded not inquiry. Some, indeed, had 
thought would prove satisfactory. Gen- asserted that inquiry was not necessary, 
tie men said that as the country had al- as the measures they censured carried 
l«ady called for an inquiry, therefore it with them the evidence of their own con- 
was necessary to give a pledge that night, damnation. They did feel an awkwardness 
Inquiry was generally made to obtain in- in moving for an inquiry into measures 
formation; but in the present instance, which they hesitated not to condemn, 
st was obvious, that gentlemen wanted not The ^course they had taken plainly de- 
information, but a vote before the docu- monstrated that it was not inquiry into 
0 MMs were before the House. If they rite conduct but removal from office of 
Should not be satisfied with that infor- ministers, for which they contended. 
reaHaa which the King was of opinion They thought it idle to condescend to 
would prove satisfactory, and whieh go- observe any thing like forms or even de- 
vemment could have no motive for ad- cency in their proceedings. On such an 
vising him to lay before them, did they occasion they thought they might ven- 
)»t think so too ; he would ask if there tore to overleap all forms. They were 
Would be any advantage lost by abstain- confident of victory, they brought for- 
iag giving the pledge required that night? ward all their strength, and never were they 
He wondered his bon. friend did not see more completely disappointed than they 
4 h« preposterous and extraordinary part were by the resqjt of that night’s discus- 
the House would act, in voting for going sion. The noble lord had found out at 
into a Committee, without previously length that there was some error in the 
gaining that information of which it was proceeding of that night, and thought, 
so* necessary it should be previously pos- by bringing forward the present motion, 
•eWed, and then, after preparing to in- they might yet stand -some chance of 
stitote sueh an inquiry, to dissolve it- eventual success Why was it neces- 
«elf on the production of papers which sary to give the pledge required ? Why 
(night to well have been perused prior institute an inquiry, when they might 
to the formation of the Committee, have the necessary information before 
when, by waiting fur the information such an inquiry could possibly be set on 
premised, they would not lose a single foot? When the proffered papers were 
toys nay not a stogie hoar# if even- [jet before them# they coyld then judge to 
taatiy it should he thought necessary to what extent they were satisfactory, and 
institute an inquiry. Of what real im- then# and then only would be time to de« 
portanee coaid it be whether the inquiry cide whether or Mt tbey-ought to go 
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farther. They might then, indeed, without 
impropriety and with justice, decide whe- 
ther lit should be gone into by a select 
Committee, or by a Committee of the- 
whole Houses 4 'There might be some 
points -contained in the documents that 
they might wish communicated to the 
whole House, or there might be some 
which they would wish confined to a se- 
lect Committee# Would it be well there* 
fore to decide which mode of inauiry 
they should adopt before they could tell, 
which ought to have ttt preference ? Gep^' 
tlemen spoke of going jjpto ^Committee 
as if they had a tribunal to erect in 
Westminster- hall, which it would take 
some time to prepare for thexm He 
thought it needless to give the pledge con- 
tained in the motion of the noble lord, and* 
should, therefore, support the previous 
question, which would leave them per- 
fectly at liberty to act as circumstances 
may require, or justice should reader 
most expedient. His hon. friend, in 
speaking of the disrespect shewn to the 
Xing, had' said nothing that merited re- 
proof. It was hardly decent not to wait 
twenty four hours for the promised infor- 
mation : To decide, knowing nothing 
about the merits of the case to say we 
know better than you, though we know 
nothing at all about the matter 5 — to tell 
the Sovereign in effect, though you have 
promised us satisfactory information, vVe 
anticipate that the information you* have 
promised cannot be satisfactory. What- 
ever the facts might be, no public incon- 
venience could result from so trifling a 
delay ; and whatever gentlemen on the 
opposite side of the House might say, he 
felt assured that the people would not 
think the worse of that House for acting 
with becoming deliberation. They 
would appear to-be less directed by party 
feelings or spirit if they agreed to wait for 
satisfactory information when it would be 
afforded to them in so short a time. But 
to gain information was not their object, 
a vote against ministers was, all they 
wanted. They wanted them to be re- 
moved. It might be very fair for them 
to pursue that object, but he thought it 
was equally fair for him to unmask their 
intentions, and shew that they contended 
not for satisfactory information, not for the 
public interests, but lor the possession of 
office and power. If they had the object 
in view, for which they affected to feel so 
much solicitude, they must know, that the 
line of conduct they pursued would not. 


tead to its attainment, 0$ facilitate the pro- 
duction of tbe infocmation they had 4 
right to require, and the government, $0 
far from wishing to withhold, was anxious 
in the extreme to produce to that House* 
Mr. Windham said he wea disposed, not* 
withstanding the triumphant tone of the 
right hon. gent, to retain, in common with 
his friends, that confidence which they 
had entertained in their strengthen the 
first night of the session. He believed 
that the feeling of d isappointment, morti- 
ficationaod anguish, which the right hon* 
gent, had attributed to his opponents had 
a firmer existence in his own mind ami 
situation than in theirs. However, he 
should still continue to support the motion 
of his noble friend on the ground of duty. 
It was the duty of the House also to shew? 
the country, that they were not to be 
biassed by the seemingly candid declara- 
tions of the minister.. If ever there was & 
case which called for the unanimous , vote 
of parliament, the late disastrous campaign 
was that case. Indeed, in h»a ; opinion, 
the vote ought to be carried by acclama- 
tion. It was not necessary to wait for 
papers in order to determine that inquiry 
was necessary. The information on which 
to ground opinion was already before par- 
liament and the country. To be sure, the 
papers might have furnished an aggravated 
proof of guilt in some quarter or other, and 
might shew, that the right hon. gentlemen! 
were not chargeable with the whole blame 
of the fail are, but it was unnecessary to 
wait for documents or proofs to. ascertain 
whether there was calamity and failure. 
The House d id not w ant them. If, indeed, 
after it had declared inquiry necessary, 
the. House should proceed to ask for tbto 
production of papers, it could not be in 
order to ascertain whether there ,wa* 
blame, but it would be to know the agK 
gravations of their conduct, or to judge 
how the instruments employed in the osa*; 
cution were committed, with, those, wm$; 
advised the plans, in the responsibility. 
To satisfy the House that inquiry was 
cessary, it had only to look to Walcberen, 
to consider of the termination of the Ex-;, 
pedilion, and to contemplate the present 
state of the army that was sent there. 
Search the military, annals of Great 
Britain, and there ,.wjas no precedent of 
such extensive, complete, and unqualified 1 
^failure. The greatest possible failure 
'might take place, and stilLnoblame at* 
tach any where ; but here was an Irpo 
dition terminating m great disgrace and 
!:». 8 
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HUparfJlelpd disaster, and with numerous 
presumptions of misconduct It was not 
that the Expedition failed, but that it could 
hpt succeed, that the House and the 
country had to complain of. It was ge- 
nerated in calamity, and your troops 
Were inarched from their own shore direct 
to destruction. There were none of those 
extraordinary obstructions encountered 
which have often been so f\tal to the best 
arranged operations r nothing in the con- 
duct of the officers — no impediment from 
wind and weather, and the events proved, 
that where our troops came in contact 
with the enemy, success was the uniform 
consequence* In neither could there be 
traced any interruption to our eventful 
success through the fortune of war— a 
cause too frequ< ally decisive upon some 
of it? greatest and most extensive opera- 
tions. It was demonstrable that this Ex- 
pedition had failed and solely failed from 
preexisting causes. Why ministers did 
not know of them, was a part of his ac- 
cusation fnd their misconduct. They 
should have been aware of the nature of 
the climate, *of the poisonous air of Wal- 
cheren. But the event proved, that they 
either did not know of them, or knowing 
that, they disregarded them. They march- 
ed the British army to its grave, to be 
extinguished amidst the pestilential air of 
Walchercn, to go out like a candle in a 
vault. In every view the House could 
hake of the quesiion, it must appear evi- 
dent upon their own shewing, that minis- 
ters had completely failed. If.it was taken 
up as a foreign object, with a hope of af- 
fecting the state of events at that time in 
Germany, its object was wholly frustrated, 
and if it was considered solely as a British 
object, the calamitous result, in that case, 
completely contradicted its purpose. 5The 
great and uncontrollable cause of the 
failure, arose from the utter impossibility 
that it could succeed. It would be a re- 
fl&ach for ever to the character of parlia- 
ment, if it suffered its attention to be di- 
verted for one single day, from taking 
steps of inquiry, by any vain delusive 
hope held out from the production of 
papers. By the way, he must be per- 
mitted to observe, that those papers, had 
ministers been sincere in their professions, 
should have been delivered the first day 
the House assembled. Let it not be said 
that they were not prepared. They who 
could foresee nothing else, must have, 
at least, foreseen' that parliament was to 
he assembled. With so many months to 


prepare they could hnye no excuse for 
not baving'&li the documents on the first 
day of the session. The right hon. gent, 
concluded by observing, that he could 
not admit the explanation of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, relative to the 
introduction of the King's name by the 
hon. gent, near him (Mr. Croker.) Such 
an introduction of it into the debates of 
that House ever had been apd ever ought 
to be reprobated as a grdss impropriety. 
Certainly it had on the present occasion- 
proceeded from as-ver# young member, 
aud was pliably to be ascribed to his 
want of sufficient 3 ^ arliamentary usage and 
experience. 

Mr. Ponsonby then rose and said ; — The 
right hon. gent, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, has been pleased to tell this 
House, that the question (hey are now 
called upon to decide is, merely whether 
it shall proceed to the institution of an in- 
quiry on Friday next, or oh the succeed- 
ing Monday. That the point for which 
my noble friend contends, is nothing more 
than a difference of two days. That how- 
ever, is not the question. It is far more 
important ; it is, whether this House shall 
this night do its duty to the people of Great 
Britain, or wave it altogether through de- 
ferential indulgence to ministers. If the 
right hon. gent^ should possess the power 
to prevail upon this House to adopt this 
unbecoming course, then, indeed, it is idle 
to hope, that what the country so loudly 
demands from one end of it to the other, 
will ever be effectually carried into prac- 
tice. Who can hope it ? Upon what 
foundation can rest your confidence ? The 
minister of England, who is himself to be 
put upon jib trial, whose conduct and 
whose policy are to become the serious 
objects of that investigation— -he it is, who 
rises up in this House and desires us 
to suspend our course of proceeding, until 
he shall have furffished us with the stinted 
information which he may think proper 
to impart. Do not inquire, says he, as I 
mvstJC will lay before you, will tell you 
all that, in my opinion, you ought to know 
upon this Subject. What, I ask, would be 
thought of the application, if you. Sir, or 
any other man in the country, having a 
violator of the. laws to punish for his trans- 
gressions* were about to appeal to the 
courts of justice for redress, but were sud- 
denly called upon to desist from your le- 
gitimate course, under the promise, that 
the man whose guilt constituted the sub- 
ject of your appeal* had declared his rca- 
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dinesi to tell hitown story ? Would ere* 
dulity itself be imposed upon by such a 
puny contrivance ? And shall this House, 
upon the assertion of aii acoused minister, 

* demist from discharging that great Obliga- 
tion which public justice requires ? But; 
forsooth, the right hon. gent, would this 
night appear not only not the enemy, but 
almost the advocate for inquiry. How 
Jong since hu he become a convert to 
this doctrine ? - Was this the determina- 
tion with which he* advised his sovereign 
to give the well knot** answer to the pe- 
tition of the corporation of London ? Did 
be not in that answer declare, that he did 
not intend to institute any such proceed? 
ing ; leaving it to parliament to take that 
course which in its wisdom it should think 
fit? Parliament has met, and is called 
upon by that very man who resigned to 
it the choice of its own conduct, to sus* 
pend its duties at his pleasure and ca- 
price. He would wish us, whose duty it 
is, to probe these calamitous transactions 
throughout all their branches, to surrender 
our understanding to his direction, and 
rest satisfied with documents which he 
pleases to produce— documents no doubt 
calculated not to afford information to 
parliament, but to operate as a defence of 
the ministry. He has charged myself and 
my friends with having submitted to the 
consideration of this House an amendment 
incompatible with the principles of com- 
mon justice, and which went to prejudge 
this question, I deny that the imputation 
is in any degree warranted by any part of 
our conduct. Was it prejudging to say, 
that Expeditions of mighty promise and 
most prodigal expenditure had terminated 
in failure and calamity ? Did we want 
to wait for the production his profflisfed 

• documents to ascertain that a brrave and « 
gallant army had been ingioriously sacri- 
ficed and wantonly slaughtered ? " If the t 
grounds upon which Weacted justified our ‘ 

to prove that we went 4ne ^step farter. 
We limited ourselves to what was undeni- 
able, and in calling ; for promised inquiry, 
we did not even insinuate' who 4.be persons 
were that were guilty and ought to f he pu- i 
nished. This night the right hud. -gent. , 
unable to * oppose the propriety W the 
course we have pursued, , ventures -to 
bute certain motives to gentlemen on this 
side of the Housed He tells us that in- 

n is notour aim, but that wtr are en- 
uring to procure r ^pte ofthis House 
against ministers :^in*^der;tor procure 
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their removal from office, and pave the way 
for our own elevation to power. And in 
the vefy breath in which he makes this 
charge/ be iaOghs us to scorn for our un- 
justified confidence and signal disappoint- 
ment. We know that the enemy has said 
that it was the genius of France conducted 
the British armies to Walcheren in the 
late Expedition. But no ! J ! It was not 
the genius of France,* it was the demon 
of England, nurtured into malignant in- 
fluence by the base dissensions and un- 
principled cabals of a weak, divided, in- 
sincere, and* incapable administration— an 
administration ill thought of by all, Sus- 
pected by themselves, and despised by the 
coOHry — an administration, a constituent 
member of which was .engaged in a low 
and unmanly conspiracy to expel from 
station another constituent member of it; 
an administration, at the head of which 
now stands this minister, who, though an 
intrigue of this base, ungenerous and un- 
mixed quality, was in progress for months, 
has been obliged in this House to offer up 
in his own defence, that he was innocent, 
because he was ignorant? (Hear, hear !) 
— This is the picture which he and his 
colleagues have drawn of themselves. 
What need was there that genius should 
confound what unequalled ignorance had 
devised ? What needed our enemy to inter- 
pose his great pow er or his greater abilities 
when he had our ministers for auxiliaries? 
Why array the highest talents, to oppose 
the efforts of incapacity the most evident 
—-to frustrate the councils of insincerity 
the most degrading ? Behold at the head 
of the nation's councils a minister who 
knowing that, after this intrigue for months 
hifcd terminated in an agreement to re- 
move a colleague from an active and effi- 
cient situation in the cabinet, under the 
alledged imputation of his incapacity to 
discharge the functions of office, yet still 
suffered him/though thus pronounced in- 
capable, to retain for months his office of 
war secretary, upon no other ground save 
that be could not reconcile the communi- 
cation to his feelings. Where were his 

wesp they fbr^ the 1 liberties of Europe, 
whilst he suffered an incapable minister to 
remain in office ? Where did the feelings 
of the right honourable gentleman slum- 
ber, when the best blood of, the empire 
.wafc shed to petrify in the poisonous air of 
Wadchereh, there, amidst pestilence and 
death to linger; and to pentfb", in order to 
afford £ coloqrible’pretekt to^the noble 
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lord for retaining offrce -until tire minister 
of England could reconcile to hi* feelings 
t be communication of the noble lord -a 
(Casttereagh) acknowledged incapacity ? 
Thera has indeed been much of failure and 
disgrace to deplore ; already have we 
drawn almost to satiety from that polluted 
source.; but if this- House shall abstain 
from the exercise of its duties, it will give 
plausible and powerful pretexts to malig- 
nant men, hostile to the character of par- 
liament. It will entitle them to say, that 
though such failures have occurred, and 
such disgrace been cast upon the country* 
yet there was no disgrace more Signal, no 
disaster more aggravated, than that Great- 
Britain should have the curse of ^png 
ever represented by such a House w 
Commons as this. 

Mr. Stephen said, that if the object of 
the previous question had been to preclude 
enquiry, it should not have had his support, 
for he thought that an enquiry was proper 
and necessary to satisfy the country, but 
that, as the papers would be produced in 
two days, he should vote for postponing 
the inquiry for that time. He was sur- 
prised to hear a light hon. gent. {Mr. 
Windham) talk of carrying the motion 
immediately by* acclamation. The greater 
part of those who had suffered by the 
guillotinejiad been sent to it by accla- 
mation. — That right hon. gent, he was sure 
Would never be a convert to Jacobinism, 
and be should disdain to recommend its 

t raclice or to use its language. That l ight I 
on. - gent, professed to think that because ! 
the motion only implied, that there was 
ground to put ministers on their trial, 
there was no need to wait for the promised 
papers ; but he should be sorry to see 
that hon. gent, oh fe grand jury, if lie 
thought H right to send a man to take his 
trial before he heard theevidettCe, offered 
in fctopport of the bill of indictment. The 

livery of London in common hall assem- 
bled might with less injustice vote censure 
against ministers by acclamation ot upon 
newspaper reports ; because they had 00 
power to call for better and more satisfac- 
tory evidence ; but What mighty evil 
could arise from a delay of two days, 
such as would justify that House in pre- 
cipitating a vote without hearing such 
evidence as was offered for their considera- 
tion ? If not material to the question 
Whether the inquiry Wat ’proper, it might* 
at- least assist them in decidittg^wtiftt mode 
of inquiry and to what extent they ought 
d* adopt.— He could not admit th# the 
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mfeve fa&fare of the Expedition to the 
Scheldt, or the ill success of out arms in 
Spain ind Portugal, were sufficient grounds 
from which to infer criminal misconduct 
or incapacity on the part of government. 
When acounery was placed Aw a situation 
in which there was perfect freedom of 
choice, whether to abstain from or prose- 
cute military enterprise there ill suc- 
cess might indeed famish* a reasonable 
presumption Ofmieconductin their aWthore 
or 'conductors. But u«ceuhtry might be, 
and he conceived Cngfahd now was, m 
actuation rimflary that of a town besieged 
by a powerful army, which the garrison 
was too feeble to encounter in the open 
field. In that case the best means of de- 
fence might be frequent sallies to delay 
fhe enemies ultimate success, and take 
the chance of contingencies Which might 
bring final relief, although there were no 
hope of succeeding by such sallies, so 
as to raise the siege. He thought our con- 
tinental efforts at present against our too 
formidable enemy were of this kind. 
Overmatched as we Were by him in the 
field, the most we could hope in any quar- 
ter, Was to delay his general operations, 
and even as to. this partial and temporary 
success, the chances might be greatly 
against us every where ; yet might it be 
unwise not to totke them. If so, then it 
could not truly be argued,. that failure 
and repulse were necessarily grounds of 
presumption against the wisdom of such 
attempts. It must depend upon the evi- 
dence of the particular riatume of the en- 
terprises, or of the particular causes of 
failure whether they deserved praise or 
blame.^As to the charge that our troops 
bad beeh marched bo their graves, it cer- 
tainly had so far a foundation, that a 
great mortality had afterwards broken out 
among# thcm.^But the delay of our 
operations and oilier unforeseen causes, 
and perhaps unavoidable ones, might have 
produced this calamitous result. He fear- 
ed that Wherever our armies had been 
employed in foreign service, the same evil 
had in a great degree been felt. In our 
West Indian campaigns be was sure that 
such had been the case, to an dttent as 
dreadful, or more so, than anything we 
had heard of in Walcheren. La the Ex- 
pedition, far instance, against the French 
Windward islands, in 4794, whole regi- 
ments, with few exceptions, were swept 
away by disease; ana yet who thought 
of blaming the ministers of that day. for 
embanking in that enterprise I Tim com* 
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manders received this thinks of parhft- 
meat, and instead of r being detoxed by 
the fatal c<mseqma»ees of that campaign, 
v our ministers entered on another and on a 
v larger scale the next year, against St Bo- 
mingo and other colonies, where the same 
dreadful mortality ensued He deplored 
such effects, of war as- mnchi as any man ; 
and thought; they formed a strong ob- 
jection to thj\ employing our armies m 
foreign* service where iAconld he avoided, 
but it was not fair ee state the mischief as 
peculiar to the pseasiib ease or as forming 
a"cQocluwon presumptive against the go- 
vernment, unless we were prepared to 
condemn all farmer Expeditions where 
the same melancholy effects were felt, and 
to renounce the employment of our army 
in future, in continental or colonial ser* 
vice.-*— It ill became the right hon. gent, 
to condemn administration on this ground, 
for he himself was in office when the 
West Indian Expeditions of last war were 
undertaken. He was surprised a 1 solo hear 
that the hon. gent, argued from the 
failure of Expeditions to the criminality 
of their authors. What ! had he forgot 
Buenos Ay res ? Or had he forgot Qui ba- 
ron, there it might truly he said in his. own* 
terms, that thousands of brave men had 
been marched to their graves; aye and 
consigned to them by acSamation.— The 
hon. and learned gent, concluded by re- 
marking on the party spirit with: which 
gentlemen on the other side attempted to 
turn the failure of the Expedition to their 
own political purpose of getting into 
power by the dismissal ; of theiropponeats. 
The- public was led to expect a redress of 
grievances, and punishment of delin- 
quents; but the gentlemen on the oppo- 
sition bench bad the more substantial 
game in view of obtaining possession of 
the government; and. this was- the true 
cause of their impatience They reminded 
him of the squire of the valourous 
knight of La Mancha* The knight, like 
the people of England in this case, was 
intent on generous purposes, though, with 
mistaken views ; but the squire al- 
ways his eye to the main chance ; and as 
soon as- an adventure was atchieved by his 
master, he conceived like the right hon. 
gent, that his own end was attained ; and 
said, “ 1 do beseech you, sir, give me im- 
mediately that sa me government.” 

Sit Samuel Romitfy said that if ever 
there was a case to be decided on its own, 
merits; independent of all collateral con- 
siderations and circumstances it was the 


present question. * It was a most falla- 
cious representation of it, which had been 
made by bis learned friend, who stated, 
that the question! only was Whether an in- 
quiry should be voted now or on Mon- 
day. It was obvious, however, that if 
the papers were laid on the table on 
Monday, some time must be taken to con- 
sider them. If further papers should be 
judged necessary (as would in all pro- 
bability be the case,) time must also be 
allowed for such* additional papers to be 
prepared and printed. It was not there- 
fore fair to state the delay would only be 
for a day or two, as it was extremely 
probable that a good deal of time must 
elapse before the inquiry founded on such 
papers could take place. But if the ques- 
tion really were whether the inquiry 
should he voted on that day or on Mon- 
day he should decidedly prefer the ear*- 
her day. This was the first time, in his 
life that he had heard the doctrine, that 
we should be certain; of criminality be- 
fore we proceeded to inquiry. They all 
knew that a great calamity had befallen 
the country and. could any doubt be se- 
riously entertained whether an inquiry 
into the cause or causes of that heavy ca- 
lamity ought not to take place. In case; 
respecting individuals* iin private life, it 
was enough Ur know thattm great cala- 
mity had happened, or that the death of 
an individual had taken place; and the 
inquiry followed of course. They did 
not then .wait until the person suspected 
or accused should think proper to tell bis 
story. — It had been said that the object of 
the motion was to turn ont the present 
ministers. How could inquiry turn out 
ministers, unless the result of the inquiry 
should shew them to be criminal h Why 
should his Warnedvfriend be apprehensive 
that the resuk of inquiry would be so 
fatal to an. administration of which he 
was disposed to think so welL? . If, on the 
contrary; the' inquiry should prove that 
no blame attached to them, they would 
only be more firmly established in their 
places in consequence of it When it 
was argued that it was of very little ira* 
portance whether inquiry should be voted 
this night or on Monday ; he would then 
ask why, if it were of so little importance, 
ministers thought it worth while, to * give a 
serious opposition ? He would <ask, was 
there an individual present; who had 
heard: bis majesty’s ministers, and was 
not perfectly convinced that it was their 
intention, if they , cpuld by any means 
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c?adejt> that there should be no inquiry ? 
' Was not the course they were taking 
precisely the course, which was the best 
calculated to evade inquiry ? Was there 
any man of those who knew what the 
papers were that ministers intended to 
produce, who had the boldness to say, 
that even in his judgment, those papers 
would be satisfactory to the House and 
the public ? If, in fact, it were only a 
question of 24 hours, he would say, that 
it was better to vote for enquiry now, and 
not to delay such a vote even for 24 
hours. The House was then on its trial 
before the world, and should lose no time 
in acquitting itself in the eyes of the 
country. By giving impunity to minis- 
ters in cases of former failures, they had 
given them confidence to bring fresh dis- 
asters on the country. It was on the 
heads of the members of that House there- 
fore that those calamities should rest : it 
was against them that the cries and re- 
proaches of the widows and orphans of 
those who were sent through inglorious 
perils to an inglorious death in Wal- 
cheren shouid be directed, if they did not 
take the most prompt and effectual means 
of visiting those calamities on the heads 
/>F the guilty authors, whoever they might 
be. It was said, that any thing It) at 
would prevent the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer from being the minister of the 
country would leave the King without a 
defender. What! could it be said that 
in a country where his Majesty had not 
one personal enemy it was absolutely ne- 
cessary that the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should be his defender ? He 
thought there was no symptom more 
alarming, man to find that the vote of 
that House was often in opposition to the 
decided opinion of the public at large ; 
and more especially, when it was known 
that many members professed out of 
•doors opinions directly contrary to what 
was expressed by their votes in that 
House. When they were in the country 
among their neighbours, they were al^ 
most all for inquiry ; but when they 
came up to town, they too often voted 
for the ministers. ■ os 

Mr. Leslie Foster said he conceived, 
that, though there was strong presumption 
of misconduct in sonic quarter, it would 
be too much to vote for inquiry without . 
the information which the papers might 
•give. As the production of these papers 
would take place very shortly, he saw no 
objection to accede to the wishes o( v his 
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right hon. friend. He thought there 
was no question which ought less to be 
judged of by the disastrous event than the 
Expedition to Walcheren ; and that they 
could not be led to the fair consideration 
of the subject, if guided only by the com* 
pass of the melancholy catastrophe by 
which it had been terminated. The mode 
most proper for carrying on the inquiry 
was,also a matter that reqyfred much de- 
liberation. It was. the glory of that 
House to be the grand inquest of the na- 
tion, and yet there vflere many cases in 
which the exe$?fse of its inquisitorial 
powers was productive of inconveniencies 
that could not be too cautiously avoided. 
H? confessed himself anxious for inquiry ; 
but not thinking that information could 
render him less fit for prosecuting it, he 
would agree to postpone, for so very in- 
considerable a period, that investigation 
which he thought ultimately necessary. 

General Grosvcnor declared that upon 
such a question and under such circum- 
stances -he could not reconcile it to him- 
self to give a silent vote. He was ready 
to confess that he felt the most anxious 
wish to support the motion of the noble 
lord. He was little disposed to dispule 
about forms, and as inquiry was his sole 
object, the sooner that inquiry should be 
decided upon, «the more satisfactory it 
would be to his mind. He owed it also 
to the army, officers, and men — he owed 
it to the commander in chief, lord Chat- 
ham— he owed it to himself, as having a 
command in that army, to declare that he 
could not gratify them more than by vot- 
ing for the speediest and most summary 
effectual inquiry, and he earnestly hoped 
that that inquiry would be conducted in 
the most open manner, and on the 
broadest grounds. 

Sir Home Fopham . — It is impossible for 
me, Sir, to give £ silent vote upon this 
question, after the declaration of the hon. 
general who has just presented, himself to 
your notice. He very confidently assures 
you r j||)at he is obliged for his own sake, 
for top sake of the army and the noble 
lord who commanded it, to vote for in- 
quiry. The same motives demand of me 
that I should, in the strongest and . most 
explicit manner, press the House to go 
into the most minute inquiry into the 
conduct of the navy ; and I am perfectly 
convinced, that such a course* would be 
very congenial to the feelings of the gal- 
lant admiral who commanded that fleet, 
whose whole life has been tissued with 
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the most active and enterprising services, 
whose achievements have been equalled 
by tew, excelled by none. I can assure 
this House, that many officers of the 
highest character and most eminent ex- 
cellence were employed upon this service, 
and I am quite confident, that there is not 
a person in the profession who would hot 
be happy to meet inquiry : the mode of 
inquiry, howeher, must depend on the 
wisdom of this House; and I am sure, 
Sir, it will take inufit^consideration hqw 
much more difficui^ijis to inquire into 
the conduct of naval officers than of those 
of the army ; the first must be an exa- 
mination into winds, tides, narrow chan- 
nels, and a variety of othef technical cir- 
cumstances, which none but a sailor, and ( 
a sailor from his infancy, can understand. 
On the other hand, from peculiar circum- 
stances, and the fashion of the times, half 
the kingdom are soldiers, and I now may 
have the honour of addressing myself to 
300 field officers. But, Sir, as my object 
is inquiry into the execution of the Expe- 
dition, and not the policy, which must 
rest exclusively with the House, I can 
only say, that it is impossible to institute 
an inquiry too rigorous in its examination, 
or too early in its commencement, to meet 
the wishes of the whole navy. 

Mr. Eyre could not, on fhe present oc- 
casion, vote on the side of administration, 
but as to their general conduct, lie was 
convinced they possessed great merit, 
though the nature of that merit was not 
sufficiently understood by the country (a 
laugh:) under their auspices, our mili- 
tary and naval glory had greatly increased. 

Mr. H. Smith was of opinion, that the 
House was bound to institute an inquiry ; 
but he thought the* consideration of the 
subject should be postponed to Monday. 

•Sir G. Warrender spoke strongly in 
.support of the motion foitinquiry. 

Mr. D. Brown wished to postpone the 
question till Monday/ when the papers 
would be Md on the table. 

• ' Mr. Harvey was of opinion, that there 
was a ground of complaint somewhere, 
ami the truth would be obtained by in- 
quiry. He could not, however, think jof 
forming a Committee at that late hour. 
(A cry of No ! no !) As that was not in- 
tended, he would vote for inquiry gene- 
rally. It was due t$ the officers both of 
the army and navy. 

Mr. IVilberforce said, he was surprised 
his right hon. friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should have made any oppb- 


sitfon to the present motion. He had 
for thirty years that he had been in parlia- 
ment, observed, that' ministers had ge- 
nerally been hostile to inquiries, though 
he did not irfipute any improper motive 
to his right hon. friend in the present 
case. * He wished however, that he 
would cheerfully accede to the feelings 
of the navy and army, which were so 
deeply implicated, when on an Expe- 
dition of such extraordinary magnitude, 
disgrace had been so generally thought 
to attach. He did not, for his own part; 
join in those epithets of folly ana in- 
capacity, which, many gentlemen on 
the other side of the House had thought 
propej to apply to his Majesty’s pre- 
sent ministers who had planned the Ex- 
pedition ; for his right hon. friend be- 
low him (Mr. Canning) and. the noble 
lord near him, were not men of that 
description ; and they both, though no* 
longer ministers, acknowledged their 
responsibility. His right hon. friend,| 
however, argued in opposition to the pre- 
sent motion, why not defer it till Monday? 
lie would, for his own part, answer that 
question by Saying he wished to obtain the 
point now, this very evening, for he bad 
been too long in parliament not to know, 
that if deferred till Monday, he could not 
but fear it would never be attained at all. 
Yet though he agreed that inquiry should 
take place, he was in doubt whether an * 
enquiry at the bar of the House, or a 
Committee above stairs would be the 
better mode. It had been said, that" many 
circumstances might occur which it would 
be improper to bring forward in so pub- 
lic a manner as at the bar of the House jf 
he thought, however, on further consi- 
deration, that if the House determined 
on a public inquiry, the chairman might 
in particular cases report progress, and 
be instructed to move for a Committee 
above stairs, to examine into those parti- 
cular matters, and to report their opinion 
to the Committee of the whole House. 
He should therefore vote fur the motion 
of the noble lord. 

Mr. Boyle (solicitor general for Scot- 
land,) spoke in favour of the previous 
question. '■ 

Sir W . Curtii said, he rose to give* his 
assent and support to the motion; (A 
laugh from the opposition side.) He did 
not know what gentlemen meant by that ; 
but he would have them to know, that he 
gave his vote on all occasions/in as inde- 
pendent a manner, and with as free and 
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biassed a mind, as any member of (bat tion which wae only moved for the pur- 
House. He believed the noble lord who pose of putting it) of indefinitely- He 
commanded the Expedition, wished for Hoped therefore, that evepy gentleman 
an inquiry^ and he thought for his own who said he thought; inquiry necessary; 
part, it was absolutely necessary, and would evince his sincerity that night, by 
would, therefore, vote for the motion made joining him in voting for the motion of 
by the noble lord. the noble lord. 

Mr. Simmer said, he could not vote for Mr. Tierney observed, with great sevo- 
the motion till information had been laid rity and point upon the manner in which 
before the House. He did not, however, the right bon. genjt. hady treated the two 
like to vote for the previous question ; for propositions that had come from that side 
though the previous question was very of the House. The 'right hon. gent, had 
well understood in that House, he believed said a great deal*of*tneir confidence in 
it was notout of it ; and he would not their own strength, and of their : disap* 
wish, it to be supposed that by voting pointment on the first night, hut lie be* 
against the motion, he was against an en> lieved that the surprise was with the right 
quiry. He could wish that an adjourn- hpn. gent, allfinding himself not in a 
ment of the debate might take place till ( minority, and the effeots of that surprize 
Monday se’nnight. appeared in the altered manner of the 

Mr. Lascelles said he felt, from the ge- right hon. gent, since, lie was now upon 
neral anxiety spread throughout the his stilts, self- assured, and quite chugged 
country, that an enquiry was expedient ; from that humble and subdued tone, in 
hut he thought it was only fair to wait till which he had on the first night thrown 
they had some information on the subject ; himself upon the House, and told them 
and so short a delay as that required, cer- that he must stand by bis sovereign, where- 
tain I y could not make much difference, as now he called upon the House to stand 
He should therefore vote for the previous by him. One gentleman under the gal- 
question. lery, in dealing out his compliments on 

Mr. Henry Martin said, it was the mere the present administration, had forgot 
trick of the minister to get rid of the that he was applying to what is, the cn- 
question, by moving the previous one ; comiums he had intended for what had 
and what confidence could there be in a been. The noble lord alluded to was no 
man who would resort to such means to longer at the head of the war depart- 
keep himself in place for a few days ? It ment ; and notwithstanding that versa- 
was like a tree which was withered, and a tile variety of powers that had enabled 
particle of vegetation remained in the roots lord Liverpool to take the circuit of all the 
and throughout a sucker, but the moment different offices of the state, yet it remain- 
it came in contact with the wholesome cd to be proved that he was as efficient for 
^ir, it decayed, expired, never to rise his present situation as his predecessor, 
^tgain ; s%would be the machinations of The case of Buenos Ayres that had been 
the right non. gent, that night ; for they cited was not in point ; for in that case 
would not be allowed to bud, but would there had been inquiry ; and the unfor- 
be cut off by the wholesome determina- tunate officer who bad had the command of' 
lion and vote of that House on the divi* that Expedition had been broke. It bad been 
sion. If they were to get rid of it that said that the public, notwithstanding the 
night, what pledge did they give, .that nature of the previous question, might 
they would . bring it to an ultimatum on form wrong notions of it* The public do 
Monday? * ^ not technically understand M but prao 

; Mr. ff. Smith rose to mark the essential" tically they understood it as well as they 
difference between the motion itself and did in thatHouse, and would think it merely 
the mode proposed for getting rid of it. a trick to defeat inquiry. There was- no 
Every man in the House, and he believed need of further inquiry before the present 
nineteen-twentieths of the people out of motion— *the calamity was notorious, 
doors, who thought inquiry necessary, did What would be the feeling of any man, 
not want those papers to form their, opi* if upon seeing a man dead with twenty 
nion on tbe subject. Which, he asked, gashes in his head, and when it was pro- 
would be the most important pledge, that posed that they should go before the 
of coming to an immediate resolution in coroner (just what was proposed in the 
favour ot an enquiry at the bar of the present case), some one should object. 
House, or agreeing to the previous ques* “ No, no, never mind the coroner— <but 
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here is a ^Bll^Fian who Hvill tell us 
his story about it” ? — ave— but he may 
be the murderer himself. (A laugh.) 
With respect to this promise of inquiry 
contained mb is Majesty’s Speech, it Wat 
all very goqp, and he had great respect 
for it, and so forth, but considering it the 
promise of his Majesty ’s ministers he did 
not believe one word of it. For the House 
must remember that often before they 
had had promises of a similar nature, nay 
much stronger ; and*they all knew what 
had become of them- He wanted not 
papers, he wanted evitfelipe, viva voce evi- 
dence at their bar ; and nothing short of 
that would satisfy him. No gentleman 
had the boldness to suggedfh secret cor^ 
mittee or afcelect committee,— the inquiry 
must be carried on in a committee of the 
whole House. It had been frequently 
asserted that the object of the motion was 
to turn out ministers, and it was whimsical 
enough too that the right hon. gent, him- 
self (the chancellor of the exchequer) had 
gravely stated that as an objection to the 
motion, as, if even that event should take 
place, it would be So deplorable a calamity. 
He for his own part had no hesitation 
openly to avow, that he was anxious to get 
them out, and most sincerely and ardently 
hoped, that the present motion might be 
attended with that very desirable effect. 
The right hon. gent, concluded by stating, 
that the confidence of the country in that 
House had been shaken, and that it seri- 
ously behoved them to endeavour to re- 
trieve it. He did not blame the noble 
lord (Castlereagh) nor the right hon. gent. 
(Mr. Canning) for the silence observed by 
them ; but he would confess that he felt 
very anxious to know, whether they 
meant to oppose the original motion for 
inquiry. 

Mr. Gooch rose to rescue himself from 
the imputation of wishiqg to defeat in- 
quiry, by voting for the previous question, 
which ; did not negative investigation, in 
proposing 4* delay it until the papers 
. were before the House. 

Mr. Canning was of opinion, that under 
the circumstances that had been stated, it 
would be better to postpone any, direct 
motion for inquiry, until the House was in 
possession of thfe information promised. 
This was a deference which he cohceived 
due to the government, Bui whatever 
the contents of these papers might be, 
they would not supersede the, necessity of 
an inquiry of some kind* Inquiry could 
not be avoided, it must take place sooner 
4 


orlaftOr. Irrconveftiencrcs,hoWever, would 
lie In the thode of inquiry that would re- 
Mtflt fro m the adoption of the motion. 
These he Would state before he sat down. 
One of the most cogent arguments that he 
had heard in favour of an investigation, 
had fallen from two members, whom he 
might call the representatives of the army 
and navy, ’employed in the Expedition ; 
and who, he presumed, spoke from autho- 
rity, or at least from an authority higher 
than their own. --He agreed fatty with' 
both these gentlemen. But, if it should 
appear from the papers to be laid oil the 
table, that blame was imputable to the 
commanders of the Expedition, an investi- 
gation at the bar of the House would cer- 
> tainly not he t% most advisable or con- 
stitutional way to ascertain what portion 
of misconduct fell to each. . The same ob- 
jections would lie toan examination before 
a committee of that House. The motft 
constitutional mode of proceeding in that 
case would be for the House to address his 
Majesty to cause the facts to be submitted 
to the regular 1 and ordinary tribunal for 
deciding on military inculpation. It was 
to him a subject of considerable regret, 
that, when his Majesty was addressed, to 
cause an inquiry to be instituted into the 
failure of the Expedition to Walcheren, 
government did not deem it expedient to 
yield to the application, and come pre- 
pared to Iky before parliament the result 
of that inquiry. He regretted that the 
precedent established on thfe occasion of 
the Convention of Cintra was not followed, 
and that the conduct of the officers incul- 
pated was not submitted for investigation 
to the proper military tribunal. ^ And herd 
he would take the opportunity of repelling 
an accusation itfade against him, that he 
had ever entertained any wish Or desire 
that all the facts connected with that most 
disgraceful and inglorious business should 
not undergo the fullest investigation. 1 N6 
inquiry before that H6uste,4>r any selec- 
tion from it, he feared. Would be com- 
petent to embrace the misconduct, sup- 
posing any imputable to them, of the com- 
manders of the Expedition. The case 
was different, however, with regard to thfe 
share that mini's tors had in the transaction. 
If blame was imputable to the plan 6* 
policy of the Expedition to Watchefen, 
he had nothing to say against the proposi- 
tion. of the noble lord, putting in, at the 
lame time, his claim to a full share Of the 
i responsibility which the government ! that 
1 setif forward might haVe incurred. He 
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*• t ^ no worm, u. 

Bathurst, rt hon. C. *%iHume, W. H. 
Bernard, S- X' Hurst, R. 


foresaw on* Convenience from the affop- 
tion of namely. almt it womlji . . __ 

pledge pafllamenfto a particnHfrinode 
inquiry ; £ mo^e not the beat calculated/ - 
in his opinion, to attain the eogs which it 
proposed. > Upon these grounds he thought* 
it would b£ best to wait for the informa- 
tion that was promised. The practical 
delay would be bqt small. At th$ same! 
time he thought that papers which were 
mentioned in the Speech fropt the throne, 
should have been sooner reagy, and that 
not a moment should be lost in preparing 
the way for. that public and impartial in- 
vestigated, which no man in the House 
was more desirous than himself to see in- 
stituted. * He would give his vote against 
the motion df,<$p noble lord, but not m 
the hope of defeating inqrnry, which could 
not, and must not be avoided. The coun- 
try called foV it; the country was entitled 
to it. 

Sir Home Popham declared, that in what 
he said, he spoke under the influence of 
no authority, as the right hon. gent, in- 
sinuated, but fiom his own feeljftgs. . 

Mr. Canning said he used the f word 
authority not in an invidious, but in an 
ordinary Aense ; or, in other words, that 
his hon. friend*, if he would allow him to 
calHiim so* spoke on the "behalf of that 
pait of the service to which he was en- 
gaged. 

Mr. Pattieon wished that the debate 
on the previous question should be ad- 
journed to Monday se'nmght, and moved 
to that effect 

Mr. Ham Summer seconded the motion* 

The question having been put from the . 
chair, I 

Mr. Ponsonby warmly denounced this 
proposition, as another attempt to do the 
same trick under a different form, seeing, 
as the right hon* gent, had seen, that, 
from tjhe temper of the t House, the pre- 
v yipus question wo^ld have been lost. ^ 

1, The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
j that, as a proof the present motion was 
Dpt of his instigation, he meant to vote 
^against it. The gallery was then cleared 
jbr a division, when Sir. Pattison’s mo- 
tjoq of adjournment was negatived ^with- 
out a. division. The House then divided 
on the previous question- 
, Fpr Lprd Pprchester’s Motion -195 

Against it - ----- - 18i) 

, Minority - - * - - - 

H The Committee of the whole House, to 
inquire into the causes of the failure of 
the Wateheren Expedition^ was (hen 
(bred for Friday next. — Adjourned." 1 
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ROUSE OF LORDS. 

Monday , January 29* 

[General Orders respecting the Bat* 
tle of Talavera.]— Earl Grey, referring 
to what had been said by the earl of Li- 
verpool, on Friday night, respecting the 
impression made by the receipt of intel- 
ligence of the Battle of Talavera, and the 
General Orders issued upon that occasion ; 
w.isbed to be informed, who the Military 
advisers of his Majesty were ; the noble 
earl made use of that term, in stating by 
whose advice those General Order? were 
issued. 

The Earl of Liverpool said> that the term 
military advisers, applied to the. Comman- 
der in Chief and his Staff, but he did not 
mean to state, that it was, soleiy by their 
P > 
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advide that this General Orders, referred 
to; were issued ; but, on the contrary, he 
stated that his Majesty’s minisfiers were 
Responsible for that measure, it having 
been adopted with their concurrence. 

Earl Grey thought the statement of the 
noble earl not sufficiently satisfactory, as 
it did not explain by whose advice the 
General Orders were issued. If those 
orders were merely the act of his Majes- 
ty’s ministers, then the impression, which 
the noble earl talked of, was merely that 
which they themselves had created. 

The Earl of Liverpool contended that it 
was not a proper question to ask, at whose 
suggestion any measure was adopted. He 
had already stated, that his Majesty's 
lusters were responsible for the Orders alia 
)uded to. His Majesty's military advisers 
would not, of course, direct the adoption 
of any measure without the permission of 
his Majesty's government, nor would the 
latter adopt any military measure without 
the concurrence of the former. 

Earl Grey observed, that he must then 
be satisfied with understanding that liis 
Majesty's military advisers and his Ma- 
jesty's ministers had both agreed in issuing 
the General Orders. 

The conversation here dropped. 

[Expedition to the Scheldt.] The 
Earl of Liverpool presented a number 
of Papers, consisting of Military Cor- 
respondence, &c. relative to this Expe- 
dition, and observed, that the greater part 
of the Papers would be ready for delivery 
on Wednesday. 

The Marquis of Lansdoune, referring to 
the notice he had given on a former day 
for Thursday next, for a motion of inquiry 
respecting the Campaign, said, that the 
House of Commons having since deter- 
mined to institute an inquiry, and which 
he was bound to suppose would be a strict 
and effectual inquiry into the causes and 
consequences of the calamitous Expedition 
to the Scheldt, and it having been suggest- 
ed to him, that as the result of that Inquiry 
might be to bring the authors of those ca- 
lamities, whoever they were, judicially be- 
fore that House, it would not be proper to 
adopt any proceeding which might (end 
to prejudge U question on which they might 
be afterwards called upon judicially to de- 
cide ; he therefore moved to discharge the 
order for the attendance of their lordships 
on Thursday, reserving to himself the 
right of again bringing "forward the ques- 
tion at a future period, if circumstances 
should render it necessary.: At the same 
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time, as it was requisite they should have 
every possible information before them, 
he wished to give notice of his intention* 
to move on Monday for some further Pa- 
pers in addition to those produced by mi- 
nisters. 

HOUSE OP COMMONS. 

Monday , January Q9: 
[Committee of Supfly.1 On the mo- 
tion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that the House should j*q into a Committee 
of Supply, S ' 

Lord Mahon rose to ask a question of 

t right honourable gentleman. He 
ijfrat at a time when the weight of 
fees 1 was so severely felt by the peo- 
IWs’Very important that they should 
distributed over the country. 
Hpn much struck by observing in 
thfefiftilnce accounts oflast year, the very 
small proportion which Scotland contri- 
buted to the revenues of the country, 
though that able financier, Mr. Pitt, when 
he imposed the income tax, had estimated 
the taxable revenue of Scotland, to he one- 
eighth of that of England. Instead how- 
ever, of proving productive to that ac- 
count, the produce of the permanent and 
annual taxes in England amounted to 
more than thirty-nine millions, while the 
amount of them in Scotland was little 
more than three millions. In the total 
amount of the war taxes the disproportion 
was equally apparent, for, whilst in Eng- 
land they amounted to twenty millions, 
they did not in Scotland exceed one mil- 
lion. The total amount of taxes was in 
England above 59 millions, and in Scotland 
very little more than 4- millions. The pro- 
perty tax in Scotland produced only about 
600,000/. while in England it produced 
eleven millions. If the produce of the 
property tax were to be taken as a crite- 
rion of the income of the country the in- 
come of Scotland would appear to be 
about three millions, which was less than 
the sum paid by that country in taxes. 
This was also a ground for supposing that 
there was some great deficiency in the 
collection of taxes from that part of th* 
country. Lord Mahon concluded by ob- 
serving, that he did not mean to throw 
any blame upon ministers, or to charge 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer with 
neglect upon a subject Which must natu- 
rally have excited his attention, and he 
hoped that the right hon. gent, would ex- 
phritf the drddmstahtfe tb which he had 
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adverted, in a satisfactory manner. If, 
however, that should not be the case, per- 
haps the House would think it right to 
appoint a Select Commitltee to inquire 
into the subject ; and he might, perhaps, 
give notice of such a motion on a future 
clay. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer did not 
think that the circumstance to which the 
noble lord adverted arose from any neg- 
lect in the collection of the taxes in Scot- 
land. The difference between the esti- 
mated proportions, Blather thought, arose 
from the increased^Siiperity of England, 
from which the taxel produced much 
more than was expected. He was sure 
that in Scotland they did not think them- 
selves favoured. in the collection; foi*tie 
had been called upon to attend to re* 
presentations of a certain description of 
persons there, who were of opinion, that 
the proportionate burthen upon them was 
heavier than it ought to be. 

Lord Mahon could not conceive how the 
produce of the Income Tax should be 1 1 
millions in England, and only 600,000/. 
in Scotland. 

Mr. Horner thought the House was en- 
titled to have the mistake, if any existed, 
cleared up. He himself had been struck 
with the circumstances adverted to by his 
noble friend ; and though he had no of- 
ficial information on the* subject, he was 
informed by good authority, that the defi- 
ciency in Scotland arose from a tardiness 
in the collection. There might, however, 
be a particular description of persons who 
might have reason to complain. 

The House then went into the Com- 
mittee. 

Sir John Newport said, he conceived the 
present a fit opportunity to offer a few 
observations to the House on the subject of 
Supply. In the speech of the lords com- 
missioners, a strong intimation was given, 
that it was still intended to carry on the 
war, in Spain and Portugal. The House 
had been told, that in voting for the Ad- 
dress in answer to that Speech, it was not 
pledged upon this subject. He decidedly 
protested against pledging this country, 
burthened and borne down as the people 
were with taxes, to carry on a war in a 
quarter, and upon a scale which, while it 
must be ruinous to our resources, was 
utterly hopeless as to any ulterior object ; 
and, if after all the miseries already 
brought upon the country, by the endea- 
vour to defend Portugal (Spain having 
been, as he understood, now abandoned), 


the same course was still to be persevered 
in, he could see no other result than the 
accumulation of dangers that must be fatal 
to this nation, He warned the House against 
suffering itself to be drawn by little grada^ 
tion9 into the support of such a purpose. 
They had already the authority of a great 
military officer, the lamented sir John 
Moore, that Portugal was not defensible ; 
and if that was the case, under the cir- 
cumstances from which he formed his 
judgment, how much more hopeless must 
such a prospect be now, while the armies 
of France, disengaged from all other ob- 
jects, and in possession of Spain, could at 
any time, march such a force into Portu^ 
gal, as must overwhelm any army this 
country could send thither ! He pro? 
tested, therefore, against exposing any 
longer our brave troops to the risk of 
being out-numbered, subdued, and per- 
haps cut off before they should be able to 
escape by re-embarkation in their own 
ships. He warned his Majesty's minis- 
ters against continuing this hopeless con- 
test, in compliance with the whim or fancy 
of the noble person whose alliance they 
had lately obtained, and whose brother 
filled a kind of vice-royalty in Portugal. 
He pledged himself to oppose such a pur- 
pose on every occasion, and he could not 
even let this opportunity pass without re- 
gistering his decided opinion. 

The Chancellor qf the Exchequer replied, 
that when any money for that purpose 
was moved in a committee of supply, the 
right hon. baronet would have an oppor- 
tunity, if he thought fit, to move an Ad- 
dress to his Majesty against its applica- 
tion. There was no pledge whatever 
given on the part of the House, because 
the Address was voted, or the present mg*- 
tion carried, to agree to the carrying on 
the w^r in Portugal, or for any other pur- 
pose. — The motion was then agreed to, 
and the House . resolved itself into a com- 
mittee of supply, and resolved that a sup? 
ply be granted to his Majesty. ‘ 

[Breach of Privilege. ] Mr. Manning 
rose to call the attention of the House tg 
a species of misrepresentation of what 
passed there, contained in the newspapers 
^-^’misrepresentation which was certainly 
highly indecorous. The misrepresenta- 
tion of which he complained was this:-— 
In the Morning Chronicle newspaper for 
Friday last two lists of members were pub- 
lished, the one having this title* “ A List 
of the 263 members of parliament who 
voted against pledging the House of Com- 
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ifeafei : tw Inquiries; bn 'the flrsf/dfiy the 
•essfcinl*' The other having khtoWte?*' A 
fttot Of the members wlroVdfced ^inquiry 
iwto th^ %te disgraces and ■dilasle^*B: , ■ 
The hon. gent, stated, that his nalttfc Wat 
in the 4brmer Jist, the title of Which, as 
-Well as’ that bf the second, was so worded 
as to convey "to his constituents an errone- 
ou^and uhfair impression of his conduct 
on the occasions to which they referred. 
These titles tended to create the impres- 
sion that he ahd other gentlemen in similar 
Circumstances were hostile to inquiry al- 
together; than which nothing could be 
more erroneous. The hon. gent, then 
stated, that in these lisis the names of the 
cohnty members were particularly marked 
circumstance, which he could not but 
Consider indecorous. He did not bring 
this forward at present with a view of 
Inaking it as a formal complaint the Sub- 
ject of aity specific motion, but rather for 
the purpose of correction and caution, 
which he was the more anxious for, with 
respect to the paper in question, as it was 
that which he himself took in. 

Mr. CreePey thought that so far was it 
from being a breach of privilege to pub- 
lish the names of members who voted on 
either side on any important question, that 
in king William's time, (not the most un- 
favourable period to freedom and parlia- 
mentary privilege in this country), the 
thing was constantly done by order of the 
House : and he thought such a practice 
highly necessary to the people of Eng- 
land, who would thereby be enabled to 
see who those representatives were who 
did their duty, and who did not. 

Mr. It. Lascelles did not object to the 
publishing of lists of names, but to the 
misrepresentation of gentlemen's motives 
in a sweeping and general way. For 
instance, in one of those papers, under 
the bead of gentlemen who voted against 
Inquiry, his own name was inserted; 
whereas he had distinctly stated in his 
speech on that night, that although he 
Voted against the specific motion then in 
debate, no man in that House was more 
anxious for Inquiry than himself; and yet 
this part of his speech was never given 
as counteractive to the general statement 
in the lilt thai he voted against Inquiry. 

■ Mr. Wilherforce observed that It had 
beeh the usual practice to publish the 
names;. Ond it was a practice which he 
Wished should be continued. But then 
it ought to be conducted with some accu- 
t*ey. In this respect he SiimsSlf had to 


dbmplata; for of the two list* published 
respecting the vote &1 the first night of 
the session, his name appealed In neither £ 
a circumstance Calculated to produce the 
belief in his constituents, that he had not 
attehlied to his duty in that House, though 
he certainly always did attend, 
cept when prevented by sickness, or 
some other very imperious cause. : He 
felt this the more, because in the paper 
in question he was represented as hating 
said, that the attempkao put off the mo- 
tion for the inqtiil^into -the Walcherfen 
Expedition from F ^day till after Monday, 
was a manoeuvre to get rid of it altoge- 
ther ; whereas he had got up, and dis- 
tinctly disavowed any such meaning, 
which disavowal, however, was not men- 
tioned. It was the more necessary to be 
accurate, because the characters of mem- 
bers with their constituents, depended 
very much upon the representations 
given of their conduct and speeches in 
the public papers. The want of accuracy 
was the more to be regretted, because be 
knew of no circumstance more calculated 
to make a man begin to balance in his 
mind the comparative benefits of publi- 
city and secrecy, than the prevalence of 
party motives, to such a degree as to 
produce these misrepresentations. He, 
himself, certaiHy had reason to complain. 
As he belonged to no party nobody took 
care of him. [A laugh.] But still he 
had not lost the good opinion of those 
who sent him there, on account of any 
false views that might have been published 
of his conduct or any misrepresentations 
of his speeches. 

Mr. Ponsonby remarked, that there was 
one thing rendered obvious by this con- 
versation, which gave him great satisfac- 
tion, and that was the particular anxiety 
which was, at this time, manifested 
about the opiniop of their constituents* 
That misrepresentation ought to be cor- 
rected, there was no doubt, and as little 
was it to be doubted that, if wilful, it 
justified the notice of this House: but at 
the same time, it was proper to remark, 
that the remedy Was not so difficult as 
some seemed to imagine ; for any one 
had the opportunity of correcting misre- 
presentation, if not in any other way, at 
least by mentioning it in the House. 

The Vhancdl&r qf the Exchequer did hot 
know what there was in the present state 
of affairs that should make it matter of 

much exaltation to the right hon. gent, 
that m&hbeft should Vt an&ious about 
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the opinioba of their constituents ; nor did < might at firatbe imagined. He concluded 
ke know why they should be more anxi- by remarking, that nothing could he a 
©as on that subject at present than at other grosser misrepresentation, than that which 
times. He maintained that nothing had tne right hon. gent, had made of what he 
recently passed which shewed any impro- had said. 

per disregard of the opinions of their con- The Chancellor qf the Exchequer was 
stttuents. He then remarked, that the sorry that be had stated what tell from, 
noticing of misrepresentations, of motives, the right hon. gent., in a sense not in- 
or speeches in this way, placed the tended, but still maintained, that the mode 
House in rather an awkward predicament, which he pointed out for correOting mis* 
If these things were noticed at all, it representation, was not that which bent 
ought to be as the Inundation of a specific became the dignity of the House, 
motion of complaiinSo the House. But, Mr. Whitbread expressed his surprise, 
however, as one wasri^waya disposed to at the offence taken at the rem trk that 
be as lenient as possible on these occa- members were particularly anxious at this 
sions, and as the non. gent, who brought moment about the opinions of then* con-' 
forward the subject did not press agy stituents. It had always been imputed 
specific proceeding, it was not incumbent to them, that, towards the end of the six 
on him to urge the matter farther. But* years they were more anxious than at any 
he could by no means agree with the right previous period of their existence on that 
hon. gent, who spoke last that no incon- point. As to the particular subject in 
venience would arise from the misrepre- question, he himself might complain, vh;n 
sentations in newspapers of the speeches he found an editor leaving out his speech 
or the votes given in that House : nor altogether, and inserting that of the right 
could he e\er assent to such a proposition hon. gent., which was an answer to it, 
as that the House was to compiomise with giving his, however, the next day. There 
newspaper editors or printers, and think were, unquestionably, misrepiesentations; 
there was no inconvenience in misrepre- but be maintained, tint, from all the pa- 
sentation, because gentlemen might cor- pers, an accurate estimate might peilectiy 
rect the mistake next day in that House, well be formed of the speeches and con- 
Was this the mode in which the privi- duct of members of parliament ; and as 
leges of th it House were #to be treated ? for the spee< hes of the honourable mein- 
or was a member, whose speech was mis- her for Yorkshire, they would speak for 
represented to the public and to his con- themselves, and, he believed, that they 
stituents, to be placed under the neces- were given in a manner sufficiently ac- 
sity of watching the newspapers, for the curate to Convey, upon the whole, a just 
purpose of correcting such misstatements, impression of his conduct, though be 
and to be at the mercy of a newspaper had nobudy to take care of him. A 
editor, who might not think fit to notice more innocent brea< h of privilege, than 
the correction ? Another hon. gent, had that of printing speeches or names, 
said, that in the time of king William, there could not be, if properly executed, 
lists of the voters on great questions were But as to the marks, or asterisks, point- 
published by order of the House. But ing out the members who represented 
would the hon. gent, feel there was any counties, or populous places, this could 
analogy between lists published under the hardly be called a bnach of privilege 
authority of the House, and with the ac- at all. During the 20 years he had sat 
curacy it had the opportunity of giving, in the House, he never saw a misra* 
to lists published without that authority, presentation, which, on the whole, he 
and fraught with error and misrepresenta- aid not think bad better be let aione, than 
tion? As the hon. gent, however, had be made matter of complaint in that House, 
made no motion on the subject, he thought and this, certainly, was one of the very 
it would have been more consistent with lastjcases of misrepresentation that ought 
the dignity of the House not to have no- to be visited with s< verity, 
ticed the circumstance at all. Mr. Bankes remarkt d, that the only 

Mr. Pontonby observed, that he had proper way of correcting misrepresenta- 
never said, that there was no inconve- tion, was by notice or complaint in that 
nience in misrepresentations. On the House. Members could not enter into 
contrary, he said, that if wilful, they de- controversies with the conductors of new** 
served punishment ; but that the difficulty j papers. 

of correcting them was pot so great as j The Speaker observed, that when an 
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irregular conversation about privilege 
took place, he did not presume to in- 
terpose* unless called upon to do so ; 
but there must be limits to these indul- 
gences, and he trusted the House would 
think it had now arrived at such limits. 

[Breach of Privilege — Lord Coch- 
rane.] Mr. C. Williams Wynn rose to com- 
plain of a Breach of Privilege. In perusing 
the Minutes of the Court Martial upon 
lord Gambier, he observed an official letter 
from the Admiralty to lord Cochrane, a 
member of that House, which he consi- 
dered as an undoubted breach of privilege. 
Lord Cochrane having intimated, that he 
intended to oppose the vote of Thanks to 
lord Gambier, the Admiralty issued di- 
rections to his lordship in the letter to 
which he alluded, to state the grounds on 
which he meant to make that opposition. 
This, then, was a letter conveying an offi- 
cial direction to a member of that House 
to state the grounds by which his conduct 
in that House was to be governed. This, 
too, was put upon record, by warrant, 
upon the minutes of the Court-Martial. 
He did not know how there could be a 
more direct violation of the privileges of 
that House. He concluded by moving., 
as the ground of his complaint, for the 
order of the 7th of June, for trying lord 
Gambier, and for the letter of the 29th 
of May, addressed by the secretary of the 
Admiralty to lord Cochrane. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that as these papers were moved on the 
ground of a breach of privilege, it would not 
be proper to refuse them; especially, as he 
saw' no public ground for withholding them. 
But, he believed, that the hon.gent. would, 
when the papers were produced, find it 
difficult to contend with success, that this 
was a breach of privilege. He thought, 
on the contrary, that nothing was more 
consistent and proper, than that the admi- 
ralty, finding that his lordship, who had 
distinguished himself so much in the at- 
tack on the French fleet, in Basque roads, 
intended to oppose the Vote of Thanks to 
lord Gambier, should desire his lordship 
to state his reasons for his opposition, in 
order to ascertain whether those were 
grounds for any proceedings against'lord 
Gambier. But he would defer his opinion 
till the papers were produced.—* The mo- 
tion w r as then agreed to. 

[Minutes of Lord Gambier’s Trial.] 
Lord Cochrane rose, and addressed the 
House to the following effect: — Sir; Pain- 
ful to me as it is, to present .myself to the 


attention of this House, on the present oc- 
casion, yet a duty which I owe to mv 
country, demands the sacrifice of my feel- 
ings. It is incumbent on me that I shoulej 
submit to this House the reasons on which 
I found the motion of which I have given 
notice, for the Minutes of the Court Mar- 
tial, held on lord Gambier. It is a docu- 
ment which his Majesty’s ministers on a 
former night, did not seem inclined to 
grant, although absolutely necessary, in 
order that every member may be enabled, 
fairly and impartial^, to decide, whether 
the thanks, now' iprTlie contemplation of* 
his Majesty’s ministers, are due to lord 
Gambier, for the part he took, in what 
has been denominated, by them, a victory 
in Basque roads. But, as if it w ere unne- 
, cessary that we should judge for our- 
selves, it has been asserted, by the right 
hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that the merits of this case have been al- 
ready decided on : that the Court Martial 
held on the noble lord, has already pro- 
claimed his honourable acquittal ; and 
displayed the zeal, ability, and anxiety 
he manifested for the welfare of his Ma- 
jesty’s service. But even w'ere all this 
true. Sir, and w r ere it possible that all those 
facts could be ascertained, by the mere 
inspection of the copy of a sentence, still 
I contend, that the combination w'ould not 
entitle an officer to the thanks of this 
House — the proudest honour that is in our 
power to bestow. We have. Sir, a right, 
and ought to judge for ourselves ; and this 
we can only do, by carefully examining 
the Minutes of the Court Martial, before 
w'hich the noble lord was tried on a very 
serious charge : a charge not brought 
against him by ari individual, but by the 
lords commissioners of the admiralty, and 
grounded on official documents. Upon 
such documents. Sir, their lordships found- 
ed the charge “ of neglect, or delay in 
" taking effectual means to destroy the 
"enemy;” and we cannot suppose that 
their lordships brought it without due con- 
sideration. However this may be, I sub- 
mit to the House, that zeal, ability, and • 
anxiety for the welfare of his Majesty’s 
service, and having done nothing wrong, 
do not entitle any officer to our thanks, 
which, if bestowed on trifling, or indeed 
any occasion, except when marked by 
brilliant achievement, will dwindle into 
utter contempt, even with those on whom 
they should be conferred. They are al- 
ready held lightly in the estimation of the 
navy, and such I freely confess is my feel- 
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ing respecting them. I therefore intreat 
this House to weigh the matter well before 
they come to a decision, and to consider 
what they are about, and the consequences 
of voting indiscriminately and blindfolded, 
that which was formerly bestowed exclu- 
sively on those, who were publicly known 
to have rendered the highest services to the 
state. The House ought to be on their 
guard against giving way to motions, that 
have such objects ; as by these means, mi- 
nisters might screen V|hiemse Ives from re- 
probation ; and gais^or a man, whose 
parliamentary influence>hey required, the 
Highest honours they could render, how- 
ever unworthy the object — I contend that 
to give the thanks of the House to an otfW 
cer who has been tried on heavy charges, 
who, instead of going into action, conti- 
nued at a distance not less than seven miles 
during the whole time, would be doing 
that for which no precedent could be found. 

I am clearly of opinion, that the Minutes 
of the Court Martial, which I am about to 
move for, are indispensably requisite ; not 
with a view to re- consider the decision of 
the court; but to give foundation to our 
opinion respecting a matter on which we 
are not only entitled, but bound to decide 
justly ; and on which the court martial 
could not decide for us. Indeed, sir, even 
in lord Gambier’s written defence, we 
might find his lordship’s pretension to our 
thanks, which would be some satisfaction; 
for in the sentence pronounced by the 
court, and offered as a ground, on which 
to rest our judgment, I protest I can find 
no claim. I shall go farther. Sir, and, 
though it is not the object to criminate, 
by the production of their Minutes, yet. 
Sir, I shall boldly assert, that the charge 
of delay will be found, not only to have 
been proved by the witnesses produced, 
but admitted also by his lordship's written 
defence ; a delay of fou$ hours elapsed, 
by the noble lord's own account, even 
before he took up the position, which he 
has stated to be the best, for observing 
. the motions of the enemy, and for sending 
ships to the attack, and five hours after- 
wards elapsed before any attack was 
made, which is in direct opposition to the 
sentence delivered by the court; — if a 
court it can be called, when It appeared 
so extraordinary that the president could 
not give it a name, as he always spoke of 
it ambiguously ; thus, “ whit may be 
termed, or, “ what may be called the 
prosecution.", Not only dp I assert. Sir, 
that the charge has been admitted by his 
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lordship, and proved by witnesses; but 
his lordship's written defence, also, will 
be found to contradict itself in points on 
which the charge hinged, and in others of 
material import : that his lordship's offi- 
cial letters contradict that defence, and 
each other; and that many of thti wit- 
nesses falsify their own evidence in sub- 
stantive facts, and contradict themselves 
when deposing only to the best of their 
knowledge. In other instances they swear 
positively to things, of the truth of which 
they had no knowledge, which I believe 
is an offence against the law. The fabri- 
cated chart, Sir, will then also come under 
review ; that chart produced by the 
master of the Caledonia to the court, iii 
order to explain the various positions of 
the British and French fleets, “ on and 
previous to the 12th of April," for the pur- 
pose of inducing the members, assembled 
on “what may be called" the trial of lord 
Gambier, io believe, that no more of the 
French ships could have been destroyed 
than were destroyed, had the British force 
been sent in at an earlier period ; although 
the fabricator of that chart, after having, 
on his first examination, sworn that it was 
a chart of the 1 2th, swears afterwards that 
it was meant for the 13th, inasmuch as that 
“ the only vessels marked on the chart for 
the 12th, were those that had been des- 
troyed ;” — those. Sir, that did not exist. — 
I have one word more to say, respecting 
the falsity of this vile fabrication, which 
the master of the Caledonia professes to 
have copied from the Neptune Francois. 
The distance between the shoals are con- 
tracted to little more than one-third of the 
size of the Neptune, from which, as I have 
already remarked, it is declared to have 
been taken, in order to shew (lor there 
can be no other reason) that the space for 
anchorage, as deposed by the masters, 
without knowledge of the fact, was con- 
fined ; the water round it shoal, and the 
passage narrow ; and that the British ships 
must have been within point blank range, 
“ not only of the destructive broadsides of 
the two ships afloat, but of the upright 
ones on shore, and of the tremendous bat- 
teri^SK>f Aix, which, separately or united," 
according to the testimony given, in sup* 
ort of the assertions of lord Gambier, must 
ave demolished every vessel “ locked up 
in so confined an anchorage." Though 
at the same time, and for the safety, 1 
suppose, of his Majesty’s ships, that might 
have been sent in, in defiance of “ such 
unwarrantable peril," the vessels aground 
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afie removed, by tbe contriver of the chart, sorted* I will also prove partiality cm the 
from “ the NW part of the Palles shoal, part of the court, and illegal and unjtrit 
the NW part nearest the deep water dank* conduct on the part of the judge advocate, 
ingthe passage/' where, he had sworn, who admitted, artd even courted, evidence 
they were situated, and which was the on one side, which he rejected on the 
fact, to the SE side of the shoal, farthest other; and urged inquiry into the con- 
ftora the deep water, and beyond tbe duct of officers, whose conduct the court 
Tennere, which was not within range; were not empowered to investigate, in 
and “ where they never could have been order that he might, by insinuations, (for 
approached by our ships for the shot to there could be no other motive,) create 
reach them/' This, Sir, is net all: by an unmerited prejudice against me by 
Stokes's deposition, the Cassard, one of shewing that theijr, conduct had been 
the ships that would have raked us with arraigned by me, a^d so induce them 
such terrible effect, is stated, and in truth to unite against file, and make common 
it was so, to have been about one-third of cause with the Commander in Chief, who 
a mile from Aix, and the Foudroyant, had stepped forward, as he insinuated, to 
another of them, about three cables' length vindicate their injured characters, and 
from her ; but, Mr. Stokes, in his chart, # examined his secretary on the subject, 
has cunningly put them in a corner, be- ’One instance may, of the many which I 
tween two shoals, and close to both, where, could adduce, w ell suffice, in relation to 
he has sworn, they could not be got at, the conduct of the learned Judge Advo- 
though he had positively sworn, first, that cate : Asked, on a certain occasion, by the 
they could have annoyed us, and next, President, “ Is that evidence ?" he an- 
that he did not know the distance between swered, I should think it is. And, why, 
the shoals. I have already asserted. Sir, Sir, did he think so ? “ because it was to 
that contradictions of facts, on which the affect the evidence of Lord Cochrane ; in 
charge was founded, are frequent in the that point of view he thought it was legal 
defence of lord Gambier ; but I have yet evidence," although I had not even 
to tell this House, that these contradic- touched on the subject then under consi- 
tions, in substantive facts, are, in several, deration. As to the Court, their conduct 
nay, many instances, confirmed, some- is too glaring to admit of a doubt, as to 
times one way, and sometimes in another, the motives by which they were actuated, 
by the same individual witnesses, exa- Conversations between officers, and ques- 
mined in behalf of “what may be termed" tions framed upon matter arising out of 
the defence. — For instance: by some of such conversations: were admitted, not- 
those witnesses it is said, that the Cassard, withstanding. Sir, my testimony had been 
Foudroyant, and some of the grounded refused, in an instance, wherein I merely 
ships, would have fired with complete stated, that the opinion I had at the mo* 
effect on the British ships, had they been meat delivered to the Court, had formerly 
sent earlier to attack them; and, again, been given in the presence of certain 
that we never could have got near them officers, and. Sir, I submit to you, and to 
for the shot to reach. — Assertions that are, the learned gentlemen in this House, that 
in tbe nature of things, incompatible; as such reference was admissible, as it was to 
ip positive contradiction to each other, and establish that, by having said at a former 
given in support of lord Gambier's state- time what I theij, stated, I was consistent 
ments, that three out of the seven ships with myself. The Judge Advocate pur- 
aground on the Palld* were never within sued the same course, he received docu- 
*each of any of the fleet that might have ments as evidence, which could not be 
keen sent in to attack them ; and, that the authenticated, and on the other side, re- 
other four of the eleven were never in a jected those that could. Amongst the 1 at - 
situation to be assailed, after tbe fire-ship* ter, was captain Woolf's order to super- 
foiled in their main object; although at sede me in the inner anchorage ; though 
another time the noble lord declared, that the secretary who wrote it, and cap; aui 
some of those very ships would have raked Woolf who received it, were witnesses be- 
pur ships had they been sent in earlier fore the Court ; but, had that paper been 
than they were. 1 therefore call on the established, I will tell you. Sir, what it 
House to insist on tbe production of tbe would have proved ; it would have proved, 
Miputes of the Trial, and i pledge myself that it had been written together with 
prove, to the conviction of this House r lord Gambier's ttyo letters of recall, on 
ana to my country, all that I have as- the 13th, although the signal, to the same 
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* #)<*, M b*e» . attempted to be denied j H^ap^^^ming fbo.nameof sm^ip. 
ss^iteenea examined to support asaer- bf^i^arovK^iig to if$pl of experience 
tipp W» Mti. - J shall -pot- detain g*e Hf ,JM faacjj father sea, 

ttua House r lopigw r than to pledge tnyiplf ne mnl§l B jmiwe i%p», ‘ha% ipeal^jiig itf 
by every thing that is valuable to mart, if that ftyufje (A Imygh*) He had said qi* 
these Mamief are granted, top rove, though the> Court partial is bat ho then repeated j 
that is not immediately the intention of that iKad lord Gambier acted aa the noble 
calling for* them, not only that injustice lord who made tfie motion wished him to 
an<| partiality on the part of the court has do, he would have disgraced himself, and 
befcn exercised towards hie, not only that our ships would have been on shore, 
the judge advocate, the expounder of the The noble, lord had forgot how he formed 
law, pointed his decisions from the course his charts and log-books in favour of ibe 
of justice ; {but, Sir, !lh at the defence is evidence to be adduced before the Court 
contradicted , by itsefft contradicted by his Martial. He 'hoped the House would do 
lordslpp’e official letters, and by his own him the justice to believe that he was 
witnesses, many of whom, as to substantive actuated by no motive but a sense of 
facts, are at vaiiance with themselves and pablLc duty ; in thus declaring his ?50tj- 
each other ; and lastly, that the chart of ments and in opposing the motion of in* 
the positions of the enemy’s ships on the' noble lord. 

12th of April, a most material point, is Sir Join Otic .spoke nearly as follows: 
false, and in every respect a foul fa^rica- — Mr. Speaker,; t /t c?mn£t content myself 
cation. This, and all that I have said, I with giving a yilent votfe on a questipp that 
pledge myself to prove to the conviction so materially , affects the vital imjnfest oF 
of the world, if the Minutes of the court the profession to which J have the honour 
are laid before this House. Or, if I fail, tQ belong! Sir, I'dg not comprehend th$ 
then. Sir, let contempt and merited infamy object of the noble mover in Veiling for 
follow me; then Sir, unworthy of the those Minutes to be produced to' ttyis 
honour, which his Majesty was graciously 0ous£. Is it the intention to try lord 
pleased to confer upon me, I shall resign GaiuUier again, or to put^tbe members of 
it back into Iiis hands, and vacate my seat the Couit M» rt ial qn Jbeir defence, who 
in this House. I do not desire to get oft' had .been appointed to t fry bis lordship? 
with nominal responsibility and I wish his If if, is, ( .wjiat, in G k od* s Would be thd 
Majesty's ministers coufd give such a situation pfjpjfficersin tb^ navy? If these 
pledge for their actions and for their state- ■ are not the p|jocts! t , whaf th^n.aje [they ? 
ments. — I now move. Sir, “That there be It has been'saidi that ^iV, Minutes might 
laid before this House, a copy of the Mi- justify £h^ acquittal ot lord. Gambled on a 
nutes of the Trial of admiral lord Gambier, charge .for me, or* deaths jei. that they 
held on board his Majesty’s ship the might shew him’ not to be* entitled to tbe 
Gladiator, m Portsmouth harbour, ou the Rank's Q f this House.; — syrety, an 
23rd of July 1800. Also the original, investigation of tnqjh for .this purpose 
Minutes taken day by day by the deputy * would savour morp. of persecution than of 
judge advocate.” justice. Lord Gambler’s conduct, in thy 

Sir Francis Burdett seconded the motion, affair of Barque-road, has already beeri 
On the question being put, investigated before l^vo competent trlbu- 

Captain Bereiford said, he could not nals; — first, before the board of adnti- 
content himself with gifing a silent vote ralty ; and, secondly, by a court martial) 
on the present question. The noble lord cofiiposecj,' I will venture to -say, although 
who made the motion had, in his opinion/ not acquainted with afrits members, ofas 
cast a severe reflection on the court and honourable men as any country or any 
on the witnesses. He knew every mem- service can boast. To try his lordship 

ber of that Court Martial ; and he be- after this, or here to try the merits of the 

Ijeved they were officers of as high ho- court martial, I think would % be a9 unjust 
nour and character as the noble lord, as injurious to the service *and conse- 

He also knew the witnesses ; and he be- quently I shall give my vote against pro- 

lieved them in the highest degree worthy ducing the Minutes, unless some reasons 
of credit. He himself had been a very shall be offered in support of the ddotion 
strong witness against wjiat had been very different from any yet submitted, 
done by lord Cochrane. (A cry of order!) any that I can anticipate. 

He begged pardon : he found he had tin* General Loft called upon the House id 
intentionally transgressed a rule of ’the ^consider well what they were about, b*« 
vol. xv. ' $ 
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fare they absented to the noble lord** mo- 
fion ; for nothing could more injuriously 
affect the discipline both of the army and j 
navy than that parliament should take into i 
its hands the revision of the proceedings of 
Courts Martial. 

Mr. LyUleton agreed with the hon. ge- 
neral, that the House ought not to take 
upon itself the revision of such sentences on 
light grounds ; but still the proceedings 
Courts Martial were liable to revision in 
in the House, as the court of dernier resort. 
This doctrine was laid down in Mr. Adye’s 
book on Courts Martial; and there was 
an instance of such revision in 174-4, when 
the sentence of a Court Martial on capt. 
Norris was decided by this House to be 
partial, arbitrary, and unjust. Besides, 
there might be in the Minutes of the evi- 
dence abundance of matter to justify the 
House in withholding the high honour of 
their thanks, though no actual blame may 
have Wjln incurred by the noble admiral. 

Mr. Marry ut observed, that it had been 
argued by ministers, and he thoughtjustly, 
on two late occasions, that the House ought 
not to corne to any vote till they had the 
papers before them, as this would be a 
kind of censure, and without documents. 
The very same arguments applied to this 
case ; and it appeared to him equally ne- 
cessary that the Minutes should be pro- 
duced, before they could come to a Vote 
ofThanks. This also he conceived equally 
necessary to the character of lord Gam- 
fcier himself, and to his deriving any satis- 
faction from a Vote of Thanks. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, said, he 
did not rise to negative, but to amend the 
motion of the noble lord. As to the ques- 
tion which was to follow, namely, the Vote 
of Thanks to lord Gambier, it might be 
necessary to produce the Sentence of the 
Court Martial, but there was no occasion 
for the Minutes. In the two instances 
cited by the hon. gent, who had just sat 
down, of ministers having asked the House 
(o wait for information, there was a very 
material difference from the present ques- 
tion ; and it did not require the acuteness 
and distinctness of judgment so peculiar 
to that hon. gent, to point it out. In the 
case of last night, a subject was before the 
House which they could each of them 
easily determine on his own knowledge ; 
but in this case, an investigation had al- 
ready taken place, before a tribunal corn - 

S etent to the subject ; and certainly the 
louse would not think of calling for the Mi- 
nutes, in order to question the conduct of 
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the individual who had been acquitted, 
though they might, if it was thought ne- 
cessary, do so with respect to the court it* 
self. The noble lord had stated that the 
House should be Cautious how they coun- 
tenanced such a proceeding as a Vote of 
Thanks to lord Gambier, because ministers 
might be able to shelter themselves from 
blame, for appointing an officer from par- 
liamentary interest. He, for his own part, 
did not know of any parliamentary in- 
terest possessed by 0 „lord Gambier. If, 
however, any thing could shew that mi- 
nisters were not guided by parliamentary 
interest, in their appointments of officers, 
he thought he might fairly instance the 
appointment of the noble lord himself. 
The noble lord had complained that there 
'was no prosecutor on this court martial. 
If" the noble lord had thought any prose- 
cutor necessary in it, he should himself 
have been that person, since it was in con- 
sequence of his declaration, that the admi- 
ralty had thought it due, in justice to the 
character of lord Gambier, to institute a 
court martial, to inquire into the conduct, 
which the noble lord who made the mo- 
tion, had so obliquely censured by the 
letter, which he had written, expressing 
his intention to oppose the Vote of Thanks, 
and in that referring to the log books of 
the fleet. Untfer all these circumstances, 
he hoped and trusted, that the House 
would, when a Vote of Thanks should be 
moved to an officer who had achieved a 
great service to his country, distinguish 
his merils by agreeing to that motion. 
He concluded, by moving as an amend- 
ment, that the word “ Minutes” in the 
original motion be left out, and the word 
“ Sentence” be inserted in its stead. 

Sir F. Burditt observed, that the pre- 
ceding speakers had saved him the trouble 
of proving the right of the House to in- 
terfere with the sentence of acourt martial. 
The question therefore now related solely 
to the propriety of such an interference in 
the present case. If to prove the propriety 
of such an interference he would wish to 
cite an extreme case it would be the pre- 
sent. The noble lord had pledged his 
character in the most explicit manner, 
that, if the Minutes were produced, he 
would prove that the court martial had 
acted partially, and that lord Gambier was 
not deserving the thanks that were in- 
tended to be moved in his favour ; and he 
thought it it was impossible to believe the 
noble lord wojdd do so, without being able 
to fulfil what he had promised. The right 
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hon. gent, opposite had said, that the 
House should be contented with the Sen- 
tence; that, however, was what the noble 
lord complained of, and it seemed, there 
were things connected with it which could 
only be properly explained by the Mi- 
nutes. lit looking cursorily over the Mi- 
nutes this morning, he thought there were 
some things which appeared to be against 
lord Gambier. The right hon. gent, had 
taunted his noble colleague with not hav- 
ing been the prosecutor of lord Gambier ; 
but his noble colleague certainly did not 
deserve to be so treated. He had no wish 
to bring him to a court martial. He felt 
and thought that lord Gambier had not 
done all he might have done; and when 
he found that he was to be rewarded by 
a vote of thanks, he thought it but justice* 
to his own character to oppose such a 
motion ; and with a candour which did 
him honour, he gave ministers notice of 
his intention. The noble lord, his col- 
league, had said, that lord Gambier had 
delayed sending in ships to support him. 
Lord Gambier himself allowed, that a 
lapse of time had taken place. If there 
was any distinction between the charge 
and the admission, lord Gambier’s was 
the strongest. A lapse of time, he feared, 
was a lapse of victory. It was a lapse of 
a tide. The old proverb said, that “ time 
and tide waited for no man/' Lord Gam- 
bier thought they would ; but he found 
himself mistaken. The noble lord his 
colleague, was appointed to conduct the 
attack; appointed by the admiralty for 
that purpose, and his orders should have 
been obeyed as the commander in chief. 
Lord Gambier’s principal concern seemed 
to have been to preserve the fleet. If 
lord Nelson, at the battle of the Nile, or in 
that glorious action in which he lost his 
life, had acted on this principle, he would 
never have been crowned with the laurels 
he so bravely won, nor # would the thanks 
of that' House, and the honours of his so- 
vereign, have so eminently and gloriously 
distinguished him. Lord Gambier’s plan 
seemed to be a desire to preserve his Ma- 
jesty’s fleet ; that of his noble colleague 
was to destroy that of the enemy. He 
had never heard that the articles of war 
held out an instruction to preserve the 
fleet. The general view of gallant offi- 
cers was to obtain victory. — As to lord 
Gambier, he never heard he had pretended 
to have done any important or signal ser- 
vice on this occasion: his only merit 
seemed to consist in what he had omitted 


to do. That omission might, indeed, have 
been wise and prudent ; but could never 
be the object of a vote of thanks. Minis- 
ters had, however, convicted themselves ; 
they had- advised his Majesty to honour 
his noble colleague with a red ribbon, and 
to agree to the amendment of the right 
hon. gent, and to vote the thanks of that 
House to lord Gambier, would be in fact 
to strip him of all its value. How came 
ministers to appoint the noble lord, and 
a prove so highly of all he had done. If 
they gave a vote of thanks to lord Gam- 
bier, they would do injustice to his noble 
colleague. In the Minutes it appeared 
that his noble colleague made a signal for 
assistance at five o’clock in the morning, 
and none was given till two in the after- 
noon. The shoals and batteries had not 
been removed ; they remained the same 
as in the morning; and if there was any 
danger in them, it was not greater in the 
morning than it was in the afternoon. 
Our ships were as likely to suffer from 
them at the one time as the other. Under 
these circumstances he thought it neces- 
sary the Minutes should be produced. It 
had been clone in the case of colonel Caw- 
thorne, which was of infinitely less im- 
portance to the public. He should con- 
ceive therefore he did not do his duty if 
he did not support the motion made by 
his noble colleague. 

Mr. Yorke said, the question was not as 
to the right of the House to call for the 
Minutes, but whether it was necessary to 
do sounder the circumstances of the case. 
This was not, as the hon. hart, had repre- 
sented it, a case where the noble lord 
came forward, and stated reasons, as con* 
sisting with his own knowledge, for with- 
holding the vote of thanks from lord Gam- 
bier ; but, on the contrary, one where, 
in consequence of insinuations thrown 
out by the noble lord, a court martial had 
already been held on lord Gambier, and 
he had been honourably .acquitted ; the 
charge, or rather insinuation, thrown out 
against him being totally unfounded. He 
regretted the noble lord should esteem rt 
a part of his duty to adopt the part he had 
taken after the decision of that court mar- 
tial* on which all the evidence was 
wholly at variance with his ideas. He 
regretted that a gallant officer, who, un- 
doubtedly, had rendered great service to 
his country, should have esteemed it neces- 
sary to set up his own opinion and expe- 
rience against the opinion and experience 
of so many others. The hon. hart, was 
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wrong in supposing that the noble lord 
was charged with the enterprise ; where- 
as, on the second day. Captain Biigh, and 
the other captains of the line of battle 
ships, were those who performed the ser- 
vice, He was surprised the worthy ba- 
ronet should say that the noble lord went 
to that attack unsupported, and that hav- 
ing the command that day, he made a 
signal which should have been honoured, 
but was not. That signal was only a com- 
munication to the commander in chief, 
as to which he was to form his judgment, 
and most of the officers in the fleet agreed 
it would have been a most extraordinary 
thing if he had acted upon it. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn did not deny that 
there might be cases in which the 
House might feel itself called on to 
interfere, even in cases of court-martial. 
Here, however, all the evidence was on 
one side, and opposed to it the solitary 
opinion of the noble lord. Had the noble 
lord stood uncontradicted, he might have 
called on the House to interfere ; but this 
was not a case of that kind. The blame 
here seemed to be in the admiralty ever 
directing the court martial. They ought 
to have known that there was no charge ; 
for when they applied to the noble lord 
for his charge, if he had any, he referred 
them to the Log books which it was 
their duty already to have perused, and 
which, therefore, they must by that time 
have been prepared to say, instead of in- 
ferring blame, warranted them in bestow- 
ing thanks. He was sorry to see the 
thanks of that House bestowed with too 
little consideration, so as greatly to lower 
the value of that distinguished honour. 
He should hardly have thought this a case 
in which they ought to have been granted, 
were it not that their now withholding 
them might 6eem to countenance the 
present shnrge. 

Mv. ^Wilbqforce thought if the House 
wanted ajiy additional inducement to vote 
th&ifc* thanks to the noble lord, they had 
t$em in the words of the sentence of the 
cbtirt martial. The present motion was 
r peculiarly important, as it went to throw 
a gross stigma on the characters of the 
whole of the members of the court martial, 
as if they were totally ignorant of their 
.profession, and forgetful of their own 
reputation and of the cause of truth and 
justice. All the evidence, however, was 
one way. If the sentence had been con- 
ceived in dry or doubtful terms, then 
t{ie House might have called for the Mi 


nutes. That, however, was not the case ;• 
and all that remained for the House to 
suppose was, that the noble lord (Coch- 
rane) thought differently from every per- 
son else at the time of the court martial, 
and that he did so still. Lord Gambier 
had formerly shewn that he could dare 
when he ought to dare, having been the 
first to break the. line on the glorious first 
of June ; and now he had shewn that he 
was no less capable of performing im-*' 
portant service without exposing to unne- 
cessary risk the ships or subjects of hia 
Msyesty. • 

Lord Newark saw no just ground for 
the present motion. It carried with it a 
serious matter of charge against the mem- 
bers of the court martial, and almost every 
•witness who had been examined, and that, 
too, on a subject in which the noble lord 
would not find one man in the profession 
to agree with him. 

Sir C. Hamilton said, if his information 
was correct, the fault that more damage 
had not been done to the enemy’s fleet, 
lay with the noble lord (Cochrane) him- 
self; and if the Minutes of the court mar- 
tial were produced, he should engage to 
bring evidence to that eilcct before the 
House. If the noble lord had followed 
the advice of a senior officer, in reserving 
some of his tire ships, he would have been 
able to destroy^all the ships of the enemy. 
When with the explosion ship the noble 
lord gave the signal, those who observed 
his orders did not succeed : and those 
who did not observe the signal, but 
were more deliberate in their proceed- 
ings, were successful. Those officers 
who disobeyed the order to fire the ships 
had been promoted, and those -who obey- 
ed the order had not been promoted. 

Mr. Croker said, that he had endeavour- 
de to follow the noble lord in his speech, 
but could not, bring him to any one point. 
The noble lord would have done no 
more than his duty, if he had been in 
possession of those circumstances which 
he had detailed this night, in making 
them the subject of proceedings against 
Lord Gambier. What, however, had 
been the conduct of the noble lord? Oil 
the contrary, instead of making a direct 
charge, he had merely contented himself 
with referring the admiralty board to the 
log-book of his own ship for information. 
The board of admiralty therefore in acced- 
ing to the wish of the noble lord, for an 
enquiry into his , conduct with respect to 
the attack on Basque Roads, had done 
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him no more than an act of justice. — No 
man was more disposed than he was to 
respect the noble lord (Cochrane) for his 
private virtues and public conduct, but he 
could not think that the [louse was bound 
to throw a slur upon the sentence of the 
court-martial, by calling for their Mi- 
nutes in compliment to the opinion of the 
noble lord who had called for them. Was 
the House aware of the merits and services 
of many of the members of the court mar- 
tial ? Was not sir R. Curtis an old and 
meritorious otlicer, who had served his 
country before the noble lord was born ? 
Was not sir John Duckworth another gal- 
lant officer ? Was not admiral Young an 
officer of high and distinguished charac- 
ter ? Were not admiral Campbell (a mem- 
ber of that House) and all the other admi- 
rals and captains of the court-martial, men 
of high and deserved professional repute? 
The opinions of these officers, with all his 
partiality to his noble friend, he felt him- 
self bound to prefer to those of his noble 
friend. Yet the noble lord wished the 
united opinions of so large a body of the 
officers of the navy to pass for nothing, 
and that the House of Commons should re- 
ceive his as the only just opinion. He 
was sorry to be obliged to say that the 
noble lord had constrained him to declare, 
that, having put his character against the 
majority of his profession, he was bound 
to adhere to the majority in preference to 
the noble lord, however highly he estimat- 
ed his talents, and to vote against his mo- 
tion. 

Mr. Whitbread thought the noble lord 
did wrong in returning any answer to the 
application of the Admiralty. He ought 
to have told them that, as a member of 
the Mouse of Commons, he had no answer 
whatever to make : and if they had 
thought the logs inconclusive, why did they 
not manfully come down and try the 
question in that lloifce. The hqp. 
gentleman talked of the injustice of 
trying an officer in that House. Must 
not the merits of every officer be inquired 
into when it is proposed to confer on him 
a Vote of Thanks ? Was he not then on his 
trial? Was .not this a species of trial to 
which every officer, before he could re- 
ceive the high honour of the thanks of par- 
liament necessarily must l>e exposed ? 
But, after a court-martial, which ought 
never to have taken place, had declared 
lord Gambier to be honourably acquitted, 
did it follow, as a matter of necessity, 
wm.they must grant him the thanks of 
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that House? He presumed that by no 
means followed. Then what was the 
situation to which the House was redu- 
ced ? The noble lord had committed him- 
self more than he had ever heard man do 
in that House to prove his statements res- 
pecting the conduct of lord Gambier. 
And now another member had come for- 
ward, and said that the noble lord himself 
(Cochrane) had not properly executed 
the duty entrusted to him, and that if he 
had done so, he might have done far 
more injury to the enemy’s ships. — The 
hon. bart. (Hamilton) had said, that,- at 
the time when he (lord Cochrane) was in 
the command, and made signals to the 
vessels employed under him, some of 
them obeyed and others disobeyed the 
•instructions they received, and that those 
who disobeyed were ultimately successful, 
.while those who obeyed at the moment 
failed. The worthy baronet also added, 
that those who disobeyed the signal given 
them were prqpoted, while those who 
obeyed it were not. What must become 
of the subordination necessary for the sup- 
port of our navy, if our officers were to be 
informed that it could be possible, in any 
one instance, that those who obeyed the 
instructions of their superior officer were 
to be passed by, while those who disobey- 
ed his signals might expect to be promo- 
ted ? From the disagreeable situation in 
which the House was now placed, on 
both sides, he thought they must unavoid- „ 
ably have the Minutes. 

Mr. Ponsonby could not agree to vote 
for the motion of the noble lord, and for 
this reason, because the adoption of it 
would be a violation of one of the most 
sacred and fundamental principles of the 
jurisprudence of England. My lord 
Gambier had been tried by a competent 
jurisdiction, and acquitted. He could 
therefore scarcely imagine any thing 
more dangerous to the lives, property, and 
liberties of Englishmen, than that a man 
should be tried a second time for the same 
imputed offence. Could a man who, for 
any offence, had been put on his trial in 
another place, and acquitted, be again 
tried for the same offence ? Certainly not. 
If a man was accused of the highest crime 
the law takes cognizance of, viz. con- 
spiring with others to murder the *King,' 
and should be acquitted; if it should turn 
out afterwards that other circumstances 
than had been adduced on the trial could 
be proved, was it to be endured that he 
should be again tried ? He could not be 
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tried again ; the principles of the consti- 
tution forbad it. If that were the only 
reason which he had to induce him to 
object to the production of the Minutes, 
he should give his vote against the mo- 
tion, but in his opinion the motion was 
highly objectionable as it went further as 
went wholly to subvert the discipline of 
the navy. What was the object of the 
noble lord's motion ? Why this, that lord 
Gambler having been tried and acquitted 
by a competent jurisdiction, the noble 
lord came to parliament, and required that 
his opinion should be taken as sufficient 
authority for reversing the verdict which 
the court had given in favour of the noble 
lord. If this mode of proceeding was 
to be tolerated, how could any naval offi- 
cer be safe who might have been tried 
and acquitted ? The noble lord had said, 
that this House had the power of punish- 
ing judges who did not act properly. It 
was true the House had that power, as 
had been shewn in somg cases, in the 
case of the Ship Money, and others, 
wherein it had been proved that they had 
acted indirect violation of the law. In 
the present case there was not any al- 
legation of the kind— -there was no charge 
against the judges ; the House was de- 
sired upon the single opinion of one of 
the witnesses examined before them, to re- 
verse their decree. It was scarcely to 
be conceived, that twelve members of a 
Court Martial would set their hands to a 
sentence of acquittal such as the one alluded 
to, who were ignorant of the evidence. 
They had not merely pronounced him 
not guilty, but described him as a meri- 
torious officer in the Sentence. He 
trusted the House would not be disposed 
to think that any grounds were laid for 
agreeing to the motion. 

Lord Cochrane then addressed the House 
in reply, as follows ; — Mr. Speaker ; Some 
remarks that have fallen from gentlemen 
on both sides of the House, call upon me 
for explanation.— And first the hon. gent, 
below me, has asserted, that it was my 
bounden duty to have brought forward, 
myself, charges against lord Gambier, 
if I thought his conduct censurable. — 1 
must tell that hon. gent., that I adopted 
the mode that, under such circumstances 
it waJ my duty to adopt. I did not pre- 
sume to frame charges founded on my 
own opinion, of the transactions that had 
passed in Basque roads.— I did not deli- 
ver charges : but when I found that a vote 
of thanks was to be pressed on this House, 


I felt myself called upon to refer their 
lordships to the log books and minutes of 
signals, where they would find reasons, 
why a vote of thanks should not be granted 
to the commander in chief, and their lord- 
ships found them, in these official docu- 
ments, which are received, as evidence, 
in all courts of law.. These, Sir, I had no 
power to falsify, and to these 1 referred, 
not with a wish maliciously to criminate, 
hut to save this House, and my country, 
from what 1 felt would be a disgrace. 
As this book has been used (Guerney’s 
Minutes) I shall, if permitted, read the opi- 
nion of the lords commissioners of the Ad- 
miralty, founded, I suppose, on mature deli- 
beration. " And vv hereas by the log books 
and minutes of signals of the Caledonia, 
Imperieuse, and other ships employed on 
that service, it appears to us, that the said 
admiral lord Gambier, on the 12th day 
of the said month of April, the enemy’s 
ships being then on shore, and the signal 
having been made that they could be 
destroyed, did, for a considerable time, 
neglect or delay taking effectual mea- 
sures for destroying them : We there- 
fore in compliance with his lordship’s 
request, and in consequence of what ap- 
pears in the. said log books and minutes of 
signals, think lit that a Court Martial shall 
be assembled for the purpose of examin- 
ing into his lordship’s conduct, and try- 
ing him for the same.” Such was the 
charge brought against his lordship by 
the board of admiralty, after investigat- 
ing the log books of the Caledonia and of 
the fleet. No individual had the power 
to mislead their lordships ; and this I 
submit to the House was the fair and ho- 
nourable mode to proceed. It was regu- 
lar, and not liable to be affected by pre- 
judice or my opinions.— I had another 
reason for this line of conduct ; 1 did not 
chase to oppress my mind with responsi- 
bly : 1 believe admiral Byng was called 
to an account not by an individual but by 
his country. I trust. Sir, this explanation 
will be satisfactory to the House, and to 
the hon. gent, who chose to reprobate 
my conduct. I have now a word or two 
to say to the naval member opposite, who 
has spoken of forming logs for the purpose 
of evidence. When he throws out insi- 
nuations, or rather accusations such as 
these, it would be but honourable in him, 
and justice demands that he should state the 
difference, which was detected in these 
logs. Lord Gambier, who was pretty 
much alive to detect errors, did point out 
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« that in one, the signal made, was that 
half the fleet could destroy” the enemy, 
and in the other, that it stood, " part of 
the fleet can destroy the enemy.” What 
Sir, is the mighty difference between part 
and the half, a part may be either more 
or less, or exactly the half of the fleet. 
Is this the error which the hon. gent, has 
spoken of, or is it the circumstance of my 
hailing the Indefatigable which is not 
noticed in one, but inserted in the other. 
That, Sir, was a personal act of my own ; the 
words spoken had nothing to do with the 
transactions usually inserted in the log 
books of ships. Those who were on board 
can vouch for the correctness of the fact. 
As to the chart, I must address a few words 
more to the same gentleman, and state 
to this House, and pledge myself to prove 
if the Minutes are granted, that my chart 
is correct and is corroborated as to every 
point for which it was produced by the 
testimony of the master of the Caledonia, 
who after falsifying his own chart swears 
that the French ships lay, exactly, as I 
placed them. And here. Sir, I shall give 
a specimen of the evidence of those in- 
genious gentlemen the inventors of the 
fabricated chart, which was introduced 
for three reasons, to shew the confined 
state of the anchorage, the point blank 
shot of the batteries of Aix* and that no 
more of the enemy's ships could have 
been got at, than those that were de- 
stroyed. In all these points, I pledge 
myself to prove the chart produced by 
the master of the Caledonia false, by the 
mouths of its fabricators themselves, and 
here is their evidence. First as to the 
space in the anchorage. Mr. Fairfax, on 
being asked, “ Is it much confined and the 
waters round it shoal A, “ The space 
isrnuch confined.” — 0. “ Is the navigation 
of Aix roads' difficult for large ships as far 
as you know ?” — A. “ Very much so.” — 
0. “ Did you know previous to the 12th 
of April, of any anchorage above the 
Boyart-shoal and near the Palhs shoal, 
for line of battle ships out of range of 
the enemy's shells ?” — <f A . I knew of no 
anchorage.”-— 0. « Have you acquired a 
knowledge of any such since A. " I 
have not.” — 0. “ Were you in the road of 
Aix, after the British ships were placed for 
the purpose of attacking the enemy ?” — A. 
tf No.” Somuch for this gentleman's know- 
ledge of that to which he positively 
swears. — Now, Sir; let us see Mr. Stokeses 
evidence on this head. " He does not 
know the distance between the sands 


from his own soundings,” yet he posi- 
tively swears that u the space for an- 
chorage is much confined, and the water 
round it shoal, that it is difficult for large 
ships, and that the channel is very nar- 
row.” — Why, Sir, even by his fabricated 
chart, which he says he copied from the 
Neptune Francois, the channel is a mile 
wide, and neither bank or shoal between 
where our fleet lay and the Cassard and 
Foudroyant, which he has very injurously 
contrived to put in a corner, a mile dis- 
tant from Aix, though in his evidence he 
swears they were only one third of the 
distance, and here is his deposition.-— 
" The Cassard and Foudroyant both lay 
afloat, the Cassard one third of a mile from 
Aix, the Foudroyant three cables length 
astern of her.” — The reason. Sir, for mak- 
ing a corner between two shoals, and put- 
ting them in it, was to prevent the possi- 
bility of getting under their sterns and 
between them and the ships on shore, 
which, Mr. Stokes has sworn, “ lay on 
the Western part of the Palles shoal, the 
three decker on the north west edge of 
the Palles shoal, with her broadside flank- 
ing the passage, the N. W. part nearest 
to the deep water,” although in his fa- 
bricated chart he has transported them 
from the N. W. part nearest to the deep 
water, to the S. E. side farthest from the 
deep water beyond the Tonnere, where 
he says they “ never could have been 
got at for the shot to reach.” This chart, 
it is affirmed by Mr. Stokes, is taken frorti 
the Neptune, but the space is contracted 
to about one third of its size. For what 
reason, Sir, could this be done, but to in- 
duce a belief of the " unwarrantable 
peril,” to which his Majesty's ships 
would have been exposed. Mr. Stokes 
confessed on his examination his igno- 
rance of the distance between the sounds, 
and yet presumed to deliver to the court 
a chart, not, of the scale of the Neptune 
Franyois, of which, it professed to be a 
copy. And to crown all. Sir, after har- 
ing sworn that it vras a chart, of the po- 
sitions of the enemy's ships, on, and pre- 
vious to the 12th April, he, on a subse- 
quent day, when asked by the president, 
who observed that “ the Ocean was not 
marked on the ] 2th, she wa3 marked on 
the J3th,” afterwards positively swears 
that the only ships marked on this foot 
fabrication, “ are the ships that were 
destroyed.” Yet inadvertently several 
officers have spoken to tills chart as cor- 
rect, and some have even deposed, that 
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it #a$ ini|>o?sibl« t 0 pas^ under the stern 
of the Foudroyant, between her and the 
bank, although, she was seven tniles from j 
them, and the bank, from nine, to thirteen i 
feet, under water. I trust, Sir, this is suf- j 
fieient, all this I can prove to the world 
by the testimony given by the witnesses 
themselves. Another naval member op- 
posite has offered to prove a fact which, 
he must do me the justice to own, is not 
within his own knowledge — That I was 
to blame for the failure of the fire ships ; 
and he states, first, that the explosion 
vessel was a signal to the fire ships, and 
next, that she was improperly exploded. 
Now, Sir, this gives me an opportunity 
to yc in ark again on the conduct of the 
court. How rigorous, as to the law on 
one side, and how lax on the other. Lord # 
Gambier, too, has asserted that, which the 
bon. gent has undertaken to prove, but 
his lordship did not prove it, and I will 
tell the House why he did not prove it, 
because the explosion vessel was no sig- 
nal to the fire ships. Orders written out 
by me, were delivered by lord Gambier 
in the cabin of the Caledonia, directing 
quite the contrary— -Ordering them to use 
their discretion as to the time when they 
were to be kindled, and had the state of 
the weather rendered it practicable to 
couple them together, the senior officer 
of each division of four, was to shew a 
lanthorn, or a false fire, to direct, who- I 
thfer the long or short fusees were to be 
kindled.— And an acknowledgment of the 
delivery of these orders will be found in 
lord Gambier\s official letter, I think of 
the 10th of May. The court, however, 
refused to receive this document which 1 
offered to them, because they said it was 
not relevant to the charge, although the 
court had not only suffered lord Gam- 
bier to make the assertion, but had them- 
•elves examined several witnesses to the 
point. So far. Sir, from the explosion 
having been a signal for the fire ships to 
-kindle, the fire ships were, by their 
written orders, to go in, in three divisions, 
each half a mile apart, and the explosion 
vessels half a mile a head of tin m. Thus 
much for the signal, and for the imparti- 
ality of the court. Now’, Sir, as to the 
place in which the vessel exploded ; and 
Mr. Fairfax, one of the fabricators of the 
chart, is the only person examined to this 
oint;_he. Sir, notwithstanding that he 
as sworn that she blew up within two 
cables length of the Lyra, has a remark 
a little unfortunate, on -a chart or in a 


letter, I do not remember which, m the' 
Naval Ghronicle (I think of July :) “ the 
French frigate (F. ) cut or slipped be- 
fore the fire ships got to where they 
were set fire to ;** the fact is. Sir, the 
explosion vessel blew up close to her.— 
I submit to this House — many of the 
members are military men, and all are 
capable to judge of the fact, whether one 
hundred barrels of powder, covered with 
shells, and at least a thousand grenades, 
would not have destroyed the Lyra, if 
exploded, within two cables length. The 
court, indeed, asked Mr. Fairfax “ where 
he was when she blew up,” and he an- 
swered, “ In the Lyra.”— In the Lyra, Sir, 
was his answer ; the court did not put a 
question on the Minutes, Was you on deck 
in the Lyra ? If I could make use of notes 
which I had taken, I might submit also to 
this House, whether a man who was be- 
low, at the explosion of the first part of 
100 barrels of powder, could get on deck 
to see the second part exploded. Lord 
Gambier's defence was full of accusations 
against me. Evidences were examined to 
prove these, though they did not relate 
in any way to the charge, and I was not 
suffered to ask one single question to re- 
fute them, or to be present when the de- 
fence was read. Sir, I was even sent out 
of Court, and denied the privilege of hear- 
| ing it, although when an evidence on the 
late trial of a member of this House, I was 
sent for. — If, Sir, there were no other 
reasons for the production of the Minutes 
which I have called for, but that I am now 
put upon my defence : that accusations 
are made, which, in justice to my feelings, 
and my character, I must refute, I humbly 
submit to this House, that in justice to me 
they ought now to be produced, and I 
trust, Sir, that for reasons more important 
to the country thejr will not be refused ; 
that this House will not shut their eyes 
and go blindfold to the vote. If so, the 
country must — will not follow their ex- 
ample. Sir, I shall not detain the House 
longer than to re-assert all that I have 
pledged myself to prove, and stake every 
thing that is valuable to man on the issue. 
If the Minutes are granted, I shall expose 
such a scene, as will, perhaps, make my 
country tremble fur its safety. I intreat 
the House w’ell to consider, that there is a 
tribunal to which it is answerable, that of 
posterity, which will try all our actions, 
and judge impartially. 

M r. Tierney thought it would be wrong 
for that House * to disturb the past acts of 
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justice. He could not persuade himself 
to suspect any degree of partiality in the 
tribunal which tried lord Gambier. But 
tfte question was not as to the noble lord’s 
innocence, but as to his claim to a most 
distinguishing reward. _ The honours of 
the House were high things— dear and va- 
luable ; but dear only because they im- 
plied merit — valuable only because even 
that merit must be rare. Honours, too 
frequently bestowed, lost their value, and 
became signs of nothing but the weakness 
which lavished them, or the worthlessness 
on which they were to be thrown away. 
In this case there was no apparent service 
to be traced which was worthy of their 
thanks. He would vote for the Minutes, 
but in his vote he begged to be under- 
stood, a* merely calling for matter to enable 
him to shape his opinion. He could mean 
no slight to lord Gambier. He respected 
his lordship's character. He had some 
opportunities of hearing him spoken of, 
and it was always in a high strain of praise 
and estimation. But he had never under- 
stood that lord Gambier took any share of 
the merit of the achievement to himself. 
He had not approached the French fleet 
nearer than seven miles. Ministers had 
praised lord Gambier for his discretion : 
he hoped they had not intended this as 
an instance in their enumeration of its 
proofs. It became the House to be cau- 
tious of being prodigal of the honours 
which were entrusted to their distribution. 
The noble lord near him (lord Cochrane) 
ought to be heard ; his judgment and cha- 
racter, his signal gallantry and signal ho- 
nours, deserved the serious attention of 
the House. Even his feelings, led, as 
they were perhaps, astray by an excess of 
strength and sensibility, deserved all the 
attention which could be paid to them. 

Mr. Lyttleton felt himself called on to 
explain his former opinion. He had re- 
minded the House of a precedent for the 
revision of courts martial ; but in stating 
this fact he merely wished to bring a new 
authority in support of the privileges of 
that assembly. lie conceived that the 
sentence of a naval court was not in the 
full sense of the word, definitive. In the 
military law, an appeal lay from a court 
martial to his Majesty's courts at West- 
minster : he concluded that there must 
be found a similar check on a court of na- 
val officers. In voting for the motion he 
pledged himself to nothing ; he had not 
yet found materials for his opinion, and he 
was satisfied to pause till he had found them* 


The question was now called for ; and, 
upon a division, there appeared— 

For the Amendment - - - - 171 
Against it --------- 19 

Majority against lord Cochrane’s 
Motion - -- -- -- -- - 152 
[Vote of Thanks to LonD Gambier.] 
The Chancellor, of the Exchequer , in pur- 
suance of his notice, rose to (propose 
a Vote of Thanks to lord Gambier for 
his eminent services in destroying the 
French fleet in the Basque roads. In 
doing this he conceived it would be un- 
necessary for him to take up much of the 
time of the House in detailing the services 
which the noble lord had performed, as 
from the nature of the debate ju-t con- 
cluded, they- were in possession of every 
information they could desire, lie might 
fairly anticipate that the House having 
judged it inexpedient to produce the Mi- 
nutes of the court martial, would not be 
anxious to listen to any arguments in sup- 
port of the motion which he wa> about to 
submit. It had, however, been staled by 
some gentlemen, that the nature of the 
service was not such as to justify the 
House to vote its thanks to the noble lord. 
But when the nature of that scivice wa® 
known and considered, it was impossible 
that the House could come to any other 
conclusion than a Vote of Thanks. The 
conduct of lord Gambier 011 that occasion 
was so eminent that even those who were 
most disposed to object to thanks being 
voted on ordinary occasions, and who 
grounded themselves on precedent, would 
not find any for withholding them from 
commanders in chief when with the force 
placed under them they achieved any 
great service. The Sentence even of the 
court-martial was itself a proof that the 
service was performed in such a manner 
as to deserve thanks ; he had not merely 
superintended the enterprize, but bad, as 
the Sentence affirmed, conducted it with a 
proper regard to the interest of the state, 
and with peculiar geal for the good of the 
service. The execution of the service de- 
served, therefore, peculiar notice, and he 
w ould shortly detain the House by stating 
some of the circumstances attending the 
acccrtnplishraent of it. The French fleet 
had escaped from Brest on the 23d of 
March ; they were seen by admiral Stpp- 
ford, who had at that time three sail of 
the line, aud some small frigates 'going 
into Basque roads. The French fleet con- 
-fiisted of eight sail of the line, and several 
frigates. Admiral . Stopford gave the sig- 
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tint eitetny had escaped, and pro- 
ceeded td blockade them with his small 
force, until he was joined by four sail 
more. The Rochefort squadron, consist- 
ing of three ships of the line, having joined 
the Brest fleet, continued to be blockaded 
by those seven sail, until the 1 1th or 12th 
of April, when lord Gambier having arri- 
ved, made those arrangements for the at- 
tack, which was began by the Mediator, 
capt. Wooldridge. There were some cir- 
cumstances which he must mention with 
respect to this gallant officer, which the 
House would be glad to hear, as they re- 
flected the greatest credit upon his gal- 
lantry. As the Mediator bore down to 
her station, the fuze was set on fire. At 
length the crew were dismissed ; and the 
captain, with the first lieutenant and a 
gunner, alone remained on hoard. They 
remained not merely till they were in 
danger, but till they were actually blown 
tip ! The captain and his lieutenant es- 
caped with their lives; the gunner was 
killed — a most noble instance of the most 
daring and heroic bravery. The attack, 
having been thus commenced on the. night 
of the 13th successively, was followed up 
the next day by the noble lord (Cochrane) 
with peculiar gallantry ; the consequence 
was, that no less than three sail of the line 
and a fifty gun ship were completely des- 
troyed. The House therefore would not 
be disposed, he trusted, to refuse its thanks 
for eminent services when performed under 
such great peril and risk whilst the enemy 
were possessed of the protection of their 
own batteries, and other advantages which 
ill harbour they could bring into play for 
the security of their owii vessels. It was 
an enterprise of great and peculiar hazard 
and difficulty. The result had been highly 
injurious to the enemy, and had the effect 
of not only disabling, but of removing the 
enemy’s whole squadron from the possi- 
bility of being for a considerable time- 
available for the purposes of the naval 
campaign. Was not that an object of 
cfeat magnitude ? The fleet no doubt was 
destined to perform some great operation, 
which this service had rendered them not 
<mly incapable of accomplishing, bu^had 
entirely annihilated their whole force. 
Of this service in which lord Gambler 
bad been employed, and had so success- 
fully executed, the utmost attention had 
been paid to the interests* of the state: 
sot. more than 20 lives had been lost, and 
not more than 30 or forty wounded. The 
right hon. gent, concluded with moving 


the following' Resolutions. 1. "That the 
thanks of this House be given to admiral 
the right hon. lord Gambier, for the zeal, 
judgment, ability, and anxious attention 
to the welfare of his Majesty’s service, 
which marked his lordship’s conduct as 
commander in chief of the fleet in Basque 
roads, by which the French fleet, which 
had taken refuge under the protection of 
their own batteries, were driven on shore 
arid disabled, and a considerable part of 
them destroyed on the 1 1th and 12th of 
April 1800. 2. That the thanks of this 

House be given to rear-admiral the hon. 
llobert Stopford, captain sir Harry Bur- 
rard Neale, bart., captain of the fleet, and 
to the several captains and officers of the 
fleet under the command of admiral lord 
*Gambier, for their gallant and highly me- 
ritorious conduct on that glorious occasion, 
particularly marked by the brilliant and 
unexampled success of the difficult and 
perilous mode of attack by fire-ships, con- 
ducted under the immediate direction of 
capt. lord Cochrane. 3. That this House 
doth highly approve of and acknowledge 
the services of the seamen ar.d royal ma- 
rines on board the ships under the com- 
mand of admiral lord Gambier, in the 
late glorious and successful attack on the 
French fleet in Basque roads, and that the 
captains and commanders of the several 
ships do signify the same to their res- 
pective crews, and do thank them for 
their meritorious and gallant conduct.” 

On the question being put on the first 
Resolution, 

Lord Cochrane warned the House, that 
even its verdict was not conclusive upon 
character; that there was another tri- 
bunal to which even that House was 
amenable, arid that the public would ex- 
ercise a judgment, if the House would not 
exercise one. He still required to know 
what part of lord Gambier’s exploit de- 
served the thanks, or what had been his 
exploit. He lay at a distance; he never 
brought his fleet into the place of action, 
or of danger ; and yet he was for this su- 
pineness to receive the highest honours of 
the country. The ground of ministers 
was childish and frivilous ; that in truth 
where the subordinates deserved praise, 
the superiors] must receive it. Was ad- 
miral Parker thanked for his bravery at 
Copenhagen ? But the public would take 
the question into its own hands. The 
public would read the Minutes, though 
the^ House might not; the public would 
judge from the facts, though the House 
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might not; the public would not submit* 
to have their eyes bound, because the 
House chose to keep theirs shut. Let a 
single reason for the thanks be adduced, 
and he was ready to vote for them. He 
could not condescend to call those argu- 
ments, which had already been obtruded 
on the House, reasons. 

Sir John Orde . Mr. Speaker ; I rise to 
declare my opinion, that admiral lord 
Gambier is as fully entitled to the thanks 
of this House as any commander in chief 
could be for the performance of a service 
such as that we now deliberate upon; 
and therefore, as thanks to his lordship 
have been proposed, I shall vole for 
them. Sir, I entertained this opinion of 
lord Gambier’s conduct in the service al- 
luded to before the prorogation of Parlia-* 
nient, and their lordships of the admi- 
ralty appeared to do the same. I could 
not, therefore, but much regret the cause 
which prevented the proposition for thanks 
being submitted to parliament when first 
intended, as at that time the service was 
fresh in the recollection of the commu- 
nity. 

Sir Francis Burdctt desired to know 
whether the service of lord Gambier was 
worthy of the thanks of parliament, ad- 
mitting it to have all the value that could 
be attributed to it, by any thing but the 
unblushing and profuse spirit of ministe- 
rial favouritism. He would ask whether, 
on the other hand, there was not the full 
and decided testimony of a man adequate 
to give his judgment, and of whose admi- 
rable valour and good fortune the House 
.and the nation had but one opinion. He 
felt that in making these remarks, he 
might be treading on perilous ground. 
He was probably bringing upon himself 
some charitable remarks, particularly 
those of a gentleman, whose charity was 
of a very peculiar nature. But he was 
careless about such remarks ; he depre- 
cated that person’s charity ; he would not 
shun, he would rather solicit his hostility. 
Had thertf been any thing said to. make 
out a reason for the vote which was de- 
manded of them on that night? Where 
was the evidence of intrepidity or skill, of 
that boldness which bursts its way through 
all obstacles ; of that genius before w hich 
obstacles vanished ? For all this they were 
only insulted with a dry catalogue of ne- 
gatives, and an account that the noble 
admiral inspected the action at a distance 
of seven miles. The question had been 
treated lightly; but levity was unbe- 


coming the grave matter for their delibe- 
ration. The subject was of great import- 
ance; and it merited to be most seriously 
considered. 

Mr. Windham having doubts on the 
vote which he should give, would wish to 
state what they were, but still more 
strongly what they were not. He was 
adverse to the revisal of the decisions of 
courts-martial; but the Vote of Thanks 
forced him to put himself to the trouble 
of thinking a little. He thought a mo- 
tion for papers on such a subject was un- 
necessary ; the thanks of that House did 
not deserve to wk lavished on any man, 
unless his service was of that rank 
which forced itself into universal re- 
port, and Universal admiration. It was 
not to be evolved in some obscure 
process of official chemistry ; not to be 
drawn out from under bundles of obscure 
records ; not to be elicited by any keen, 
cunning, recondite, subtilizing process, 
beyond the practice or perception of the 
general mass of mankind. To be praised 
it must be known ; to be matter of thanks 
it must be matter of publicity. He then 
adverted to ihe instance of sir Home Pop- 
ham, in which he accused the conduct of 
the admiralty, as taking away its effect 
from the sentence of a court-martial, by 
conferring situations of confidence on 
him, subsequently to his having received 
a reprimand. Lord Gambier never came 
into the action. This was admitted by a(i 
the evidence, yet this should notthrow a 
stain upon him. It was not his place. 
The aspersion thrown upon him for spar- 
ing the liyes of his men was idle. It was 
the highest praise qf the first military 
characters that they saved # blood. Great 
commanders hated the unnecessary waste 
of human lives. They were careful of 
their men, and it was their proudest boast 
that they accomplished their victories 
without the unnecessary expenditure of a 
single soldier. But in voting thanks it 
was time to pause. Their old rewards 
were become worthless. It had beep 
said, that nothing was left but the peerage, 
and even the most lavish disposal of that 
higji honour; they gave it away by two 
steps at once. This was the natural pro- 
cess where there was no distinct scale qf 
merit and reward; but it was time to 
stop. They had in their hands the greqt 
provision for national virtue ; they had the 
honours of the country intrusted to them, 
and it became them, as legislators, not to 
suffer its streams to be idly diverted, nor 
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Id be prodigally and profusely poured 
Forth, in slake the thirst of undeserving 
ambition, still panting, still insatiable. 

A division then took place, and the 
numbers were. 

For the Motion - • - - - 161 


Against it ------- 39 

Majority — 122 


> The other Kesolutions'were then passed 
new. con. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Wednesday, Jar\mry 3\. 

[Ordnance DefalcaWon.] Mr. Cal - 
crqft observed, that as there were certain 
confident rumours afloat, that a very con- 
siderable Defalcation had been discovered 
in the accounts of a public officer in the 
Ordnance Department, he rose to enquire 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, whe- 
ther those rumours were founded ; and, if 
so, whether the discovery was accidental ; 
and whether the subject had been referred 
for further investigation to the Commis- 
sioners of Military Inquiry ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer answered, 
that a discovery had been made, merely 
by accident, that drafts had been issued 
to a considerable and unusual amount 
upon the Bank of England, by an officer 
in the Ordnance department. The dis- 
covery was made on a Saturday ; and it 
was thought right to send, on the Monday 
morning, orders to the Bank forbidding 
the payment of any drafts drawn by that 
officer. The Board of Ordnance imme- 
diately instituted an inquiry on the sub- 
ject ; but no result had as yet taken place, 
which rendered it necessary, in their opi- 
nion, to lay any statement before the 
House. The officer in question, to say 
the least of his conduct, had acted in vio- 
lation of the orders established for the re- 
gulation of his department. He had since 
resigned his situation ; and it was found, 
upon the inquiry which had already been 
instituted, that the public were not likely 
to sustain any ^material loss. The matter 
was at present under minute investigation 
by the Board of Ordnance; and the sub- 
ject would be ultimately referred, without 
delay, to the Commissioners of Military 
Inquiry. 

.Mr. Calvert declared himself so far satis- 
fied with this explanation. 

[Expedition * to ¥he Scheldt.] Lord 
Porchester took occasion to ask, whether, 
With a. view to give every possible expe- 
ditioa to the proposed inquiry, there was 


any objection on the other side to have it? 
carried on de die m diem to its conclusion? 
This he conceived! it desirable to under-; 
stand from various considerations. It 
would be recollected that upon a similar 
investigation in 1779, the progress was so 
slow, in consequence of frequent inter- 
ruptions, that the House was actually pro- 
rogued without any report at all being 
made. To guard against the possibility 
of such an event, or against any untoward 
interruptions, he thought it necessary at 
once to settle upon some arrangement as 
to the course of this inquiry, either that it 
should go on de die in diem , or that parti- 
cular days should be fixed for it, in order 
that it might not interfere with other 
.business. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was of 
opinion, that it would be extremely im- 
prudent to prescribe beforehand what 
course it might be deemed expedient to 
pursue in the prosecution of the inquiry 
alluded to. He apprehended that it was 
the general wish to get rid of it as soon as 
possible. But the idea of settling at once 
the precise days upon which it should be 
gone into, under any circumstances that 
might arise, seemed to him quite inexpe- 
dient. The discretion of the House, upon 
this head, must be regulated by the cir- 
cumstances, which might arise in the 
course of the inquiry. 

Mr. Tierney wished that some under- 
standing should be established upon this 
subject. All his noble friend asked was, 
that this important inquiry should be al- 
lowed to go on without interruption unless 
some very pressing business should inter- 
fere. When business of that description 
should occur, his noble friend could, of 
course, have no wish to impede it. But as 
things now stood, his noble friend's request 
was one to which he could not conceive a 
reasonable objection. Indeed it appeared 
but fair that it ought to be acceded to, 
when it was considered that a good deal 
of viva voce evidence was to lye adduced, 
and that some of the witnesses were to 
come from a considerable distance. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer repeated 
his objections to the arrangement alluded 
to. The House would be quite able to de- 
termine on Eiiday, whether the subject 
should be resumed on Monday, or Any 
other convenient day, and, no doubt, the 
House would not lose any time upon this 
important subject. Upon Friday some de- 
bate might arise as to the course proper 
for the committee to pursue in prosecuting 
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this inquiry; but there were three dig* 
tinct points to which they would naturally 
direct their attention ; namely, the po- 
licy of undertaking the Expedition ; the 
manner in which it was executed ; and 
the propriety of retaining Walcheren up to 
the period of its evacuation. Upon each 
of these points the House would probably 
feel the propriety of establishing some 
specific rules for its guidance. As to the 
first point, for which his colleagues and 
himself were responsible, they would have 
t o justify themselves, by the nature of the 
intelligence they received, and of the 
sources whence they received it, together 
with various circumstances, to which it 
would be obviously improper to give pub- 
licity, and therefore the House would, no 
doubt, appoint amore confined tribunal for 
conducting that part of the investigation. 
A f or the debate on the points he had re- 
ferred to had concluded, he could not ap- 
prehend the occurrence of any other ma- 
terial discussion to interfere with the pio 
posed inquiry. Certainly he should not 
wish to promote any such discussion, wit 
was, he hoped, in the recollection of the 
House, that on a former inquiry, his en- 
deavour uniformly was to prevent any di- 
vision that might lead to delay ; and he 
would pursue the same course in this 
instance. • 

Mr. Tierney stated, that he saw many 
other points to which it would be proper 
for the House to direct its inquiry, as well 
as those mentioned by the right hon. 
gent, namely, as to the time occupied in 
fitting out the Expedition, the manner in 
which it was fitted out, and the period at 
which it sailed. On these several heads 
there were various matters in circulation, 
which demanded inquiry. But, with re- 
gard to the first poin* stated by the right 
hon. gent, it might, no doubt, be very 
proper to appoint a private committee to 
receive an article of secret communication 
made to ministers, previous to the under- 
taking of^this unfortunate Expedition. 

, That, however; was a question which had no 
concern with the application of his noble 
friend, or with the other points referred 
to. Ministers were not required by his 
noble friend, or any one who thought with 
him, to publish any thing which ought to 
be kept secret* They were simply asked 
to give to the purposes of the inquiry as 
much of the time of the House as the ne- 
cessary attention to indispensable public 
business would allow. It was not sup- 
posed that the promise of any individual 


stafcld bind the House. But all that was - 
expected or .required was, that general 
understanding, which might be consistent- 
ly established, and which his noble friend’s 
application had alone in view. 

Here the conversation dropped. 

[Navy Estimates.] The House, on 
the motion of ihe Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, resolved itself into a Committee 
of Supply. 

Mr. Robert Ward rose for the purpose 
of moving the Estimates of the Navy. The 
hon. gent, then moved — “ That it is the 
opinion of the Commit) ee that the number 
of seamen to be employed for the year 
1810, be 130, OCX) men, including 31,000 
marines/’ which was agreed to. He next, 
( observed, that it was necessary to follow 
up this vote with the usual vote of wear 
and tear, which the Committee would re- 
collect embraced the wages and victuals 
of the number of men voted. He had to 
observe, that the amount voted last year 
was 11,900,000/. but there would be a 
diminution this year to uie amount of 
1,000,000 and upwards. This reduction 
he accounted for upon two grounds ; first, 
from a new regulation for keeping the 
public accounts; and secondly, from an 
actual diminution of expence. The first 
would consist in the transit)* to the Army 
Estimates of that part of the charge for 
victualling garrisons gpon foreign stations, 
and troops in transports, which had here- 
tofore been included in the account for 
victualling the navy ; and the second, in 
the total reduction of the sea fencibles. 
From this corps an expence had arisen to 
the country of about 200,000/. per annum : 
but, as the officers would be placed on 
half pay. the saving would be little more 
than half that sum. He proposed to move* 
for the grant of 130,000 seamen, including 

31.000 marines, for the service ot* the year 
IB 10, at the rate of 1/. 15s. 6 d. per man 
per month ; w hich was less by 1 ». 6d. a 
month than the grant of last year. But 
this difference formed the sum hitherto^ 
appropriated to the maintenance of the 
sea fencibles. Although moving for only 

1 30.000 seamen, the hon. member felt it 
his duty to observe, that, according to the 
last returns, there were actually 143,000 
men serving in the navy. This, no doubt, 
formed an excess beyond the vote of par- 
liament, which, as soon as the admiralty 
were apprized of it, in December last, 
should have been immediately commit* 
nicated to the House, if it had been then 
sitting. Every man of common sense 
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must admits that it was obviously impos- 
sible, from the distribution of our navy 
in various quarters of the world, and the 
means unavoidably resorted to for recruit- 
ing it, to guard againstexceedingthe vote 
of parliament, or even to secure a com- 
pliance with that vote. But the excess 
in this instance was so considerable, that 
it was intended to submit a distinct ques- 
tion to the consideration of the House, 
how that excess was to be disposed of and 
provided for : at present, he only moved 
fur the usual vote, leaving the question 
open for future discussion, whether any, 
and what' part of this excess should be 
retained ? The policy of disbanding so 
large a body of men, without knowing 
the general state of the navy, appeared 
to require very serious and deliberate con- 
deration. Alter some further remarks 
upon the new arrangement which lie had 
described, relative to the separation of the 
naval and military accounts, the hon. 
member moved, “ That the sum of 
2,890,750/. be granted to his majesty, for 
the w ages of the said 1 30,000 men, for 
thirteen lunar months, at the rate of 
U. 1 5s. Od. per man per month/’ The 
motion was agreed to, as were also 
the following : “ For victualling 130,000 
seamen voted for 13 lunar months at the 
rate of 21. 17$. 3d. per man per month, 
3,992,625/. : for igear and tear of the 
Navy, 3,205,500/. : for IN aval Ordnance, 
591 , 500 /. 

The House then resumed, and the report 
was ordered to be received the next day. 

[Offices in Reversion Bill.] Mr. 
Bankes rose in consequence of his previous 
notice, and moved, Thai the bill of last ses- 
sion for suspending for a limited period 
the granting of Offices in Reversion, be 
read ; which being done, the hon. gent, 
said, when he rose the other day to give 
notice of. his intention to move "for leave 
to bring in a billy to make perpetual the 
act which had just been read, he had not 
*the slightest idea, that there would be 
anything like opposition made to it. It 
was -with infinite surprize and concern, 
however, he heard his right hon. friend 
{the Chancellor of the Exchequer) declare 
it was his intention to shorten the duration 
of the prevention by bringing in a bill 
'* of his own for its continuance only one 
year longer. What reason his right hon. 
friend could have for taking such a course, 
he could not even pretend to guess ; but 
whatever it might be, he hoped and 
trusted it would not operate on the mind j 
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of the House, because he thought he could 
shew, beyond a possibility of contradic- 
tion, that it ought not so to operate. In 
order to do this, it would only be neces- 
sary for him to give a concise history of 
the origin and progress of this bill. — It 
would be in the recollection of all those 
who sat in the former parliament, that a 
Committee had been appointed to enquire 
into the state of the finances of the coun- 
try ; and that towards the latter end of 
the session of that short parliament the 
House had, in consequence of a report of 
that Committee, resolved unanimously, 
that no place in reversion should thence- 
forward be granted. When that Resolu- 
tion, and the bill grounded upon it, were 
brought before the House, his right hon. 
friend, though not then minister, but yet 
a member of the House, said not one 
word of opposition against the bill. It 
was read a second time, and was proceed- 
ing to a Committee, when the dissolution 
of that parliament stopped its progress. 
On the meeting of the next parliament, 
hi# Majesty, in his speech from the 
tli rone, expressed his peculiar approbation 
of that Committee. On the meeting of 
the second session, his Majesty, in his 
speech, again repeated the same approba- 
tion of that Committee. The bill founded 
on the Resolution of the House was again 
brought forward and passed, but was, un- 
expectedly, towards the close of the first 
session, thrown out in the Lords ; when 
the House, taking into consideration the 
lateness of the period, and the quarrels 
that wore going on in the House, and 
finding there would not be time to pass 
another bill, thought proper to address 
his Majesty not to suffer any place in re- 
version to be granted during the recess. — 
The propriety of the principle that places 
ought not to be granted in reversion, was 
universally acknowledged. The bill, 
however, again failed. A consultation 
took place, and the Lords’ Journals were 
inspected, to see if the Committee ap- 
pointed for that purpose could find any 
particular reason why the bill had been 1 
rejected, but all in vain. Under all the 
circumstances of the session before last, 
when: he found it was impossible to do 
more than he had done, he was himself 
tire author of a temporary suspension bill, 
as he thought it afforded an opportunity 
to shew the temper and moderation of the 
House, and in order to avoid any tiling 
that might lead to a misunderstanding be- 
tween the two Houses. In dping this, he 
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did all he could to render the measure 
as palatable and 6s gracious as possible, but 
in no one particle of his conduct had he 
ever shewn the smallest tittle of inclination 
to give up his perpetual bill, and by in- 
serting words suggested by his right lion, 
friend, as likely to case the feelings of 
some particular individuals, he bad ac- 
ceded solely as thinking them of no Very 
particular consequence. He should, 
therefore, think it peculiarly hard, if those 
words inserted in the preamble of the act 
just before read, should be urged against 
this bill ; because he expressly stated, at 
the time, his reasons to be what he had 
just said, and that he had never lost sight 
of a perpetual one. It now became the 
House to shew they were determined to 
carry into execution that which they had 
already so unanimously resolved. That 
bill which had been rejected, could not 
be brought forward again ; and, therefore, 
the best way was to resort to their former 
one. Suppose it should fail again, they 
might then do as they had done before. 
He thought after the House, and the 
whole country also, had shewn so great 
and unremitting an eagerness and anxiety 
to pass the bill, it would not be right to 
assume such a thing as that prejudices 
against it could still remain in the breasts 
of any persons elsewhere, after so much 
had been done to allay them first, and 
afterwards to eradicate them. It was 
needless, he thought, for him to call 
their attention to the necessity there 
was that the House should endeavour, by 
every means in their power, to preserve 
the good Opinion of their constituents. 
The eyes of all classes in the country 
were fixed on them, and it was their in- 
cumbent duty to shew, at this important 
crisis, that the House were really the re- 
presentatives of the people ; in doing 
which, those who wishet^the representa- 
tion to remain as it was, were as deeply 
interested as those who wished for reform. 
They should therefore persevere in that 
b course which they had already adopted, 
* and which had been so highly approved 
by the whole nation. There were, he 
said, three principal points of view, in 
which this measure would prove bene- 
ficial, and which spoke most forcibly in 
favour of his bill. First, it would be ad- 
vantageous on the ground of public eco- 
nomy, which was always highly interest- 
ing to the people, and more particularly 
at such a period like the present, when taxes 
pms on them with such peculiar severity. 


Hewsis not wiilirig'fir desirous to hold out 
to the people any great hopes of an im- 
mediate sensible alleviation of their bur- 
dens from this measure ; for he feared 
that during the continuance of this just 
war, they were more likely to be increased 
than diminished ; but if the House would 
shew a design and determination to make 
retrenchments in expences wherever they 
can, it would go a great way towards 
rendering the public more patient, and 
inducing them to bear their burdens with 
less repining. — The second point was, 
that if thv House prevented the granting 
of offices in reversion, it would certainly 
tend to the well filling of offices. The 
-man who gave an office would take care 
that the person appointed to it was capa- 
ble of discharging the duties appertaining 
to it ; whereas, if it was given to a person 
out of sight, the contrary would be the 
case. Offices in reversion might be given, 
and he feared had been bestowed on per- 
sons, whose age or sex were highly un- 
fitting to discharge their duties. They 
might be. given to a child or an idiot ; anil 
it was important to recollect, that these 
persons having become possessed of places 
in reversion, had a vested interest when 
the person w ho gave them was dead and 
gone, and no way responsible for what 
he had done. It looked also as if places 
were not objects of trust, but merely of 
emolument. It could not be doubted that 
the main object was trust; but this mode 
of granting them in reversion overturned 
the principle, and encouraged the dan- 
gerous idea that offices were granted for 
the benefit, of the possessor, and not for 
the benefit of the public.— It had always 
been the custom of the House, to consider 
the rights of individuals with stricter at- 
tention than they paid to the rights of the 
public. He meant to allude only to pri* 
vate rights. There were offices which a 
committee on public economy must think 
ought to be abolished, and it was equally 
pressing on them that this abuse should be 
corrected. He should here beg leave to 
illustrate bis argument by adverting to a 
particular case. There was one case in 
which the whole supply of medicines both 
to the navy and army was committed to 
one person. Supposing that should be 
granted in reversion, and it might be 
found necessary to buy it up and abolish 
the office, that could not be done, because 
the committed could not lay their hands 
on it on that account. It was true that 
this place was not at present granted in 
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^nnioiiibat it bright b<i so granted, and 
l£i£ /Were, it would be obviously a great 
jevih He thought he might also fairly as- 
sume, that this mode of granting offices 
in' reversion tended to increase sinecure 
offices ; for when they got into particular 
‘bands, it was said they became vested, 
when the duties of them became soon 
neglected, and thus offices necessary 
when first instituted, by this mode of 
granting them became mere sinecures. 
Many members of the House had ex- 
expressed their wishes to abolish sine- 
cures; and if they were in earnest, w hy 
should not they be equally desirous of 
getting rid of that baneful practice which 
turns offices, that were once efficient, into 
mere sinecure offices, to the great detri- 
ment of the public, and to the groat in- *j 
jury of the service of the country ? This 
mode of granting reversions had also been 
applied to pensions, and did, in fact, con- 
iroul the fair exercise of the crown, in 
the distribution of its bounty granted by 
parliament. The third point it would not 
be necessary to enlarge upon. His right 
honourable friend had never entered into 
the consideration of it in the same way 
as many others, who had conceived and 
encouraged alarms of trenching on the* 
prerogative of the crown. This bill ra- 
ther tended to restore the prerogative. It 
was well known and universally admitted, 
that the disposal of offices can only re- 
main with the crown ; but it was equally 
" certain that the crown ought to have the 
office to give, Unencumbered at the time 
it was bestowed. Upon these grounds he 
would move, “ That leave be given to bring 
in a bill, to make perpetual the act which 
had just been read'." 

Mr, Henry Thornton seconded the mo- 
tion. Although he felt the great respect 
which was due to the other House, yet he 
considered that it was the peculiar pro- 
vince of that House, as guardians of the 
public purse, to consider of measures 
‘which tended to lighten the burdens of 
the country. He conceived that it might 
be possible that the Lords should be some- 
what too precipitate in the rejection of 
any thing which might appear to invade 
the royal prerogative ; but still it appear- 
ed,, that any thing which regarded the 
expenditure of the country came more 
naturally under the controuf of the House 
of Commons. It was true, t hat many im- 
portant improvements had b*en introduced 
pf late years, and that in former periods of 
history, the power of the crown was 


less controlled in respect to granting offices 
and pensions than it was at present. It 
had been found necessary to limit the pre- 
rogative of the crown with respect to the 
Irish pension list; nevertheless, the prin- 
ciple of that limitation can still be violated, 
as the act only refers to the amount of 
the pension list, and not to the period for 
which the pensions are granted. The 
consequence is, that since that restriction, 
whatever pensions are given in Ireland, 
are generally given for more than one 
life. He could not see any reason for 
preferring an annual bill to a perpetual 
one, as most abundant time had now been 
given, for the consideration of the subject, 
and gentlemen must have perfectly form- 
ed their opinions upon it. As to the pre- 
rogative of the crown, the bill had a 
greater tendency to increase than to 
abridge it. A gift of a place in reversion 
was not worth a sixth part of the real 
value of the place when the actual pos- 
session could be given. Considering the 
bill, therefore, as advantageous to the pub* 
lie, and not injurious to the prerogative, he 
should beg leave to second the motion. 

The Chancellor qf the Exchequer said, that 
this was a subject which had been so fre- 
quently before the House, that he did not 
think it necessary to trouble them at much 
length in expressing his sentiments. It 
was almost impossible that any novelty 
could now be produced on either side ; and 
the hon. gentlemen who had preceded 
him, appeared to have done ample justice 
to the side of the case which they sup- 
ported. He felt himself however called 
upon io state his reasons for differing in 
opinion from them ; and hemust in the first 
place recal to the recollection of the House 
that he had never yet given any opposi- 
tion to the principle of the bill, on the 
ground of its being likely to affect the 
royal prerogative. With regard to eco- 
nomy, and its teliding materially to lighten 
the burthens of the people, he always stat- 
ed that he could not see any of those great 
advantages which its supporters, and a 
considerable part of the public, expected « 
from it ; but, with respect to the royal 
prerogative, he had always stated, that he 
thought its tendency was rather to increase 
than diminish it. lie did, however, always 
consider, and still thought, that, very ex- 
aggerated notions ot the advantages of 
this bill had gone abroad'; oriel that many 
persons had been deluded into an opinion 
that the public burdens would be sensibly 
diminished by its operation. That it could 
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produce any important effects in lessening never understood it tp be the intention of 
the public burthens he always denied ; but the supporters of the bill to interfere with 
.at. the same time he allowed that^ the res- the vested -rights of any individual, he 
tricting, for a time, the power pf granting thought it could be of little importance to 
offices in reversion,. might he of ad van- their object, whether the sarpe effect was 
tage, in allowing the Hous&^me to consider produced by a temporary bill or by a 
:whieh, or whether any of those places perpetual bill. He concluded by moving 
ought to be abolished or reformed. This an Amendment to the ‘motion, that the fot- 
wafc, as he conceived, the great object of lowing words should be substituted for the 
the bill in point of economy, and might original : “ A Bill for continuing and ex- 
be obtained by a temporary bill. He tending the said Act for a time to be 
.thought therefore that a temporary bill limited.” 

was the most proper, as the subject, of re- After the Speaker had read the proposed 
versions was still under the ^consideration Amendment, 

of the Committee; and he conceived that The Chancellor qf the Exchecguer rose 
it was the report of that Committee alone again and said, that although he felt it h(s 
which would give sufficient materials to duty to state his sentiments, yet, if he per* 
to the House to decide permanently what ceived the strong sense of the House to be 
ought to be done on the subject. As long * the other way, he would not press a 
as it should be under investigation before division. 

that Committee, he thought that it would be Mr. Ponsonby said, that the right hon. 

the best way to pass temporary bills of re* gent, had passed over all that had been 
striction, and to come to a final judgment urged by thp hon. member in favour of 
after the report should be given in. If, his motion, and dwelt wholly upon that 
^therefore, the House would keep this pre- which needed no refutation. That right 
rogative in a state of suspense during the hon. gent, had observed, that the argu- 
lime that the subject was under enquiry, ment against reversions, as affecting the 
. they would keep the power of abolishing; public economy, was the weakest of all 
or reforming such offices as ought to be the objections that had been made, and 
abolished or reformed fully as much as iff ^yet the right hon. gent, had over-looked 
they were to make the bill perpetual. If all the other objections, and confined his 
they proceeded to alter the prerogative of observations to the weakest of them. He 
the crown in any respeef, there should, would ask that right hon. gent, how nu- 
at least, be sufficient reasons stated for merous were the offices “which would not 
such an alteration. f When the Report of now be in existence but for those grants 
the Finance Committee was upon, the in reversion ? The difference in the ex- 
table, the House would then have before penditures between the departments where 
it the grounds of judging whether such the proppsed regulations had effect, and 
alteration was necessary. There was a those where they could not act, was known 
recent instance to which the attention of to be most considerable, and was there no 
the public had lately been drawn, and. reason to suppose, even from this circum- 
whicii shewed how precipitately they might* stance, that if the bill proposed should 
take up a wrong . opinion. He alluded toi pass into a law, it would not, in its ulti- 
. an office which had lately become vacant, mate operation, materially aftect the pub- 
and wherein the public might have suffer- lie economy ? but he thought the influ- 
ed great inconveniences!! there had not- ence derived from those grants of still 
been somebody immediately to put in the ' more importance than the effect of their 
place of the officer who had resigned, suppression upon the public economy. 
These considerations had always induced Was it nothing to deprive the crown* of 
• him to consent to temporary : bjll^ for re- illegitimate influence by deferring its 
striding the prerogative. As to economy exercise to future times, and compelling 
and the prospect of alleviating the burden the minister of the day to look to other 
on the public, it was exactly the same sources to supply those whom they were 
thing to them, whether the office was to support? Must not the House feel the 
held by the man who had got it in effect of adding to the public burthens in 
possession or reversion. The sanpe sum that way? He agreed with the hon. itiover, 
; of money was paid in either case. He was, that it was wrong to delude the people by 
however, ready to agree that there were holding out exaggerated expectations of 
many offices which might in future be retrenchment, which could not be realized, 
reformed or abolished; but still as he He thought it mean and mischievous in 
voi. xv, ' S " r 
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any man, from any party motive, to make 
statements of practical economy to the 
public, which, at the time of making them 
he knew to be impracticable. He did 
not think that any very sensible or imme- 
diate .effect could result as to the allevia- 
tion of the public burthens, from the pass* 
ing of tbe bill in question ; but he thought 
that it would in time have that effect, and 
that much benefit might be expected 
from the operation of the principle. He 
concurred also with the honourable mover 
in thinking, that the disposal of the great 
offic(?s of the state ought to be at all times 
vested in the crown, and could not, with 
safety to the constitution, be lodged any 
where else. He, therefore, thought it un- 
fair to anticipate the exercise of that pre- 
rogative, and that nothing could be more* 
unjust than that anticipation should be 
tesorted to, for the mere purpose of per- 
petuating the influence of a corrupt minis- 
ter by enabling him to draw upon the 
future resources of the crown, to the detri- 
ment. of the King, his successors, and their 
ministers. He concluded by conjuring the 
House not to give their sanction to any 
principle pregnant with such abuses, nor 
to rest satisfied with any thing short of a 
perpetual prevention bill. 

w. Davies Giddy considered the grant?** 
of reversions as productive of more evils 
to the public service than the grant of 
sinecures. He should be at all times 
ready to support every prerogative of the 
crown, that did not militate against the in- 
terests of the subject, but in the present 
case he did not think the prerogative ma- 
terially affected. He thought the principle 
of the bill would in its ultimate operation 
have a beneficial effect upon the public, 
economy, and so far as it was possible for 
the human mind to prejudge the result of 
its Own intentions, be thought there had 
been few cases in which itmight, in every 
point of view, calculate so fairly upon a 
prosperous issue, as in the probable con- 
sequences of the bjll proposed. 

Sir Samuel Romiily could not conceive, 
If the grant of reversions were at ^1 a 
matter from which inconvenience Was 
found to result, why it should not be at 
once abolished. There never couhl be 
aiiy advantage in a temporary law on 
this subject. What would this be but to 
confess, that the principle ofVgranting of- 
fices in reversion was bad, and yet that 
there would, be an accumulation of such 
offices to be granted by' a minister all at 
one time; thereby adding to, and in- 


creasing the evil which already existed. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer seemed 
to overlook every thing that was great in 
the present question, and to fix only on 
that part of it which was insignificant.-- 
He conceived the prohibiting of the 
granting of reversions, however, to be a 
measure which would be extremely bene- 
ficial both to the crown and to the people. 
Either these offices had duties attached to 
them, or they were sinecures. If there 
were duties to be performed, how absurd, 
how dangerous the granting of any such 
office, to commence at a future and inde-i 
finite period. At the time the reversion 
was granted, the person on whom it was 
conferred might be, in every respect, 
qualified for the discharge of its duties. 
He might have the requisite abilities, and 
he might enjoy a pure and spotless cha- 
racter. At the time when the reversion 
fell in to him, however, he might be no 
longer lit for the situation ; his intellects 
might be impaired, or his reputation might 
be gone. Yet there was no resource — 
the situation he held would legal iy be# 
vested, and, however injurious to the in- 
terests of the country, the situation he 
must enjoy. It was a determined point, 
P tlie learned gent, observed, that no office 
in a court of law could be held in rever- 
sion. There was a report by lord Coke 
of a case, in queen Elizabeth's time, where 
a reversion having been granted of the 
office of auditor of the court of aids, 
such grant was held to be void, because, 
though the office was not purely judicial, 
it partook of that character. 

He agreed that it had never been deter- 
mined that other offices than those of a 
judicial nature might not be granted in 
reversion; but still, what was applicable 
to offices of that kind could not be inap- 
plicable to other offices of trust or con- 
fidence in the country; and where talents 
or character we^e requisite in the persons 
filling such offices, the rule was surely 
applicable, though probably not to the 
same extent. He would ask, if the House 
would believe that a man, in the sound 
use of his capacity, would appoint a stew- 
ard, or even a common servant, to succeed 
on the death of another person then exer- 
cising the duties of either of these stations? 
And then he left it to them to say, if it 
were 'becoming that they should allow 
the offices in the state to be dealt with in 
a manner different from that with which 
they would wish menial situations in their 
own service to be disposed of ? Whether 
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sinecures should exist, ot^not, was not 
now the question. — But if they should, 
they should be for services past, and 
already performed. If offices in reversion 
were to be given for such services, much 
would be given by the people, and yet 
little received by the persons performing 
the service. All they received was a 
contingency or chance of something 
which might never beVealized, and which 
at* the moment, held out very little ad- 
vantage to them. There could not be a 
more improvident use of the public re- 
sources. To grant reversions in such a 
case was just like sending an improvident 
heir into the market, with what might be 
of real use and substantial benefit to him 
if he waited patiently till it came into his 
possession ; but for which if to be dis- 
posed of at present, he could not expect to 
receive the sixth part of its value. It was 
a much worse way of rewarding services 
than by granting pensions ; because a 
man of spirit would hardly wish to 
take a pension where he had perform- 
ed no service ; but reversions, if there 
were none to reward, would always find 
some one ready to take them. 

He was surprized his right hon. friend 
should represent this as a point of so little 
moment, after he had advised his Majes- 
ty in his speech from the throne, to men- 
tion the labours of the committee of fi- 
nance as affording matter of congratula- 
tion, at a time when they had gone no 
farther than to recommend the adoption 
of this measure. When so much was 
said in other places against the present 
measure, as carrying with it an attack on 
the prerogative of the crown, the House 
would excuse him for submitting to them 
the authority, against these aspersions, of 
one of the most learned writers on the law of 
this country, at a period, too, when it was 
his object to guard the law, and to protect it 
against mischievous innovation. He meant 
Mr. Justice Hale, in his treatise on the 
amendment of the Law, in which he has 
so strongly stated his opinion, that rever- 
sions were improper, and should not be 
granted ; that he did not esteem it suf- 
ficient that the law should be prospective 
but retrospective; that they should be 
abolished at that present moment ; and 
that pensions should be granted in lieu of 
them. That learned judge was of opi- 
nion, that reversions were worse for the 
pefson receiving them, and worse also for 
the King; that it was better to give a 
pension, and then an honest man would 
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krioW how to Use it. There were offices, 
too, probably with salaries of 1>000/., the 
duties of which Were performed by depu- 
ties, to whom again the principals gave 
♦rifling allowances, of probably not more 
than 100/. Judge Hale was also of opi- 
nion, that all such offices were an unne- 
cessary charge on the King and oil the 
people : that the offices themselves were 
not necessary ; if they were, why were 
the duties of them discharged by the de- 
puties alone ? Surely there could not be 
a more improvident wav of disposing of 
those funds, which ought to be distributed 
in that way, by which the King and the 
people would derive the most advantage. 
The hon. and learned gent, did not see 
that there was any difference of opinion 
•in the House on the subject of this mea- 
sure. If the House might, as the right hon. 
gent, stated, come to the resolution next 
year of continuing 1 the prevention, why 
not do it now, and if now, why not de- 
clare it to be unlawful in all time corning? 
It was for the House now to do their duty 0 
and if their successors should be of a con- 
trary mind, they might afterwards act 
agreeably to their own ideas of propriety. 

The question was then put on Mr. 
gjfiankes’s motion, for leave to bring in a' 
bill to render the said act perpetual, when 
it was carried by an acclamation, in one 
voice, by the whole House. On the 
question upon the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s motion, his own and one other 
voice were all that could be heard. 

[Finance Committee.] Mr. Bankes then 
said, he should use but a few words in 
prefacing the motion he should have to 
submit for the re-appointment of the Fi- 
nance Committee. He was sure that there 
was not a gentleman in the House who 
would wish to oppose the re-appointment 
of this Committee. He should therefore 
first move that a Committee be appointed, 
and then he should submit the names of 
the gentlemen he had to propose, as likely 
to form an effective Committee for the pur- 
pose for which it was established. It Was 
material for the House to consider to what 
sort of persons they delegated such a duty, 
for the object in view could never be at- 
tained, if the House did not make a propet 
choice of the members of whom the Com* 
mittee was to be composed. The for met 
Committee was too numerous, and the 
gentlemen were of jarring sentiments, so 
that no progress could be made. He* pro- 
posed therefore in the first place, to limit 
the present Committee to" fifteen instead of 
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t^sjaty-one, and in selecting the members, 
he.- had taken them indiscriminately from 
both sides, making it his only study to 
suggest those who seemed most likely to 
promote the objects of their appointment. 
He meant nothing insulting or invidious 
to the gentlemen on the former Committee. 
But, if differences did arise among the 
members of such a Committee which led 
greatly to retard their progress, the House 
would hardly think that men of hostile 
minds, and with different views, not on 
the details, but on the broad principle on 
which tbe Committee was appointed, were 
fit men to sit with any good effect on such 
an investigation. They must, he sub- 
mitted, be men of one sort or another. He 
concluded by moving. That a Committee 
be appoihted to inquire into tlie Public 
Expenditure. This motion was carried 
unanimously. — The hon. gent, then moved 
that the following be the names of the. 
Committee. Mr. Henry Thornton, Mr. 
Biddulph, Mr. Sturges Bourne, Mr. Brog- 
^len, Mr. Cavendish, Mr. Baring, Mr. 
Alderman Combe, Mr. Mills, Mr. Charles 
Ellis, Mr. Curwen, Mr. Peel, Mr. Davies 
Giddy, Mr. Bathurst, Mr. Bankes. 

The House then resolved that the Com- 
mittee should be appointed. On the 
motion being put, that Mr. Bankes should 
form one of the Committee, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said he 
did not mean to give any opposition to 
the Committee being formed, but he 
trusted that the House would pause before 
they 1 gave their concurrence to the forma- 
tion of a Committee so different in its 
principle from that in the preceding 
years. He wished members from all parts 
of the House to compose it, that they 
might the more easily discover the truth, 
from the different views which they might 
take of the same subject. He then pro- 
posed that the Committee should consist of 
twenty-one persons, and that the following 
six gentlemen should be added to fifteen 
of the members of the former Committee : 
The Hon. Mr. Ward, Mr. Peele, Mr. 
Oiddy, Mr. Pattison, Mr. Charles Dundas, 
Mr. Howorth. 

Sir John Newport was not surprised at 
the wish of the right hon. gent, that the 
Committee should be composed of discor- 
dant materials, as he had given the House 
a sample of the happy effects of disunion 
in his discordant cabinet. He had an ob- 
jection even to the list of the hon. gent. 
(Mr. Bankes), because it contained no 
member either for Scotland or Ireland. 
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In no part of the empire had there been 
more abuses, more jobbing, more rever- 
sionary grants, more conversion of offices, 
first executed by principals, into sinecures, 
of offices executed by deputy, than in 
Ireland. 

Mr. Bathurst thought he had upon a 
former occasion voted against several of 
the members whom he personally knew 
and esteemed, yet he was of opinion, that 
the names of the Committee should be 
the same as last session, unless some reason 
could be assigned for removing any of 
them. But his hon. friend appeared to 
wish to have the Committee all his own 
way. This was not a political or a party 
question. As persons on the same side 
may differ as to the means of carrying a 
common object into effect, he could see 
no inconvenience that would arise from 
appointing persons of different opinidhs 
upon the Committee. 

Mr. liankes, in explanation, stated, that 
he had never arrogated to himself the 
right of dictating to the committee ; nor 
thought of nominating those only who 
would agree with him, upon it. It was 
impossible for any gentleman to look at 
the list he proposed, and assert, that the 
gentlemen upon it were persons who would 
submit to receive his dictation. 

Mr. Fuller was of opinion that the Com- 
mittee had not hitherto done its duty, in 
not bringing forward a measure for the 
abolition of the three sinecure places which 
they had already brought forward. He 
hoped they would yet do their duly, and 
that every honest man of every party 
would support him in the general motion 
on this subject, which he should have to 
bring forward in a few days. He thought 
the best mode of adjusting the list would 
be, for the honourable mover and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to take man 
and man each. 

Lord A . Hamilton freed the hon. gent, 
from any idea of wishing to controul the 
Committee while he was chairman of it. 
He did not expect much from the Com- 
mittee as it was last constituted ; and he 
thought that after three years had elapsed 
from its first appointment, it was time 
some of the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee should at last be carried into effect. 

Tlie Solicitor General contended for the 
right of naming the Committee still being 
in his right hon. friend, out of whose 
hands the hon. gent, had attempted to 
take it. To pass by the gentlemen of the 
last Committee, would be condemning 
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them without any other froof than the 
hare assertion of the hon. gentleman. 

Mr. Dennis Brown expressed his readiness 
to defend himself and the other members 
of the last Committee from any charge 
that might be made against them. 

Mr. H . Thornton explained that no 
charge was made, except the impossibility 
of his hon. friend’s supposing that they 
could act cordially together after several 
of them had shewn a disposition to with- 
draw themselves. 

The question was then put, when the 
names of Mr. Bankes, Mr. H. Thornton, 
and Mr. Biddulph were agreed to without 
opposition. Mr. Bankes then proposed 
the name of Mr. S. Bourne. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
fortunately there was no man for whom 
he had a more sincere friendship than for 
the gentleman now named. It could not 
be supposed, therefore, that he opposed 
his name standing on the list for any other 
reason than because he was not one of 
the last committee. — He proposed that 
instead of the name of Mr. S. Bourne, 
there be inserted the name of Mr. Haw- 
kins Brown. 

Thu House divided on the qu^fcion, that 
Mr. Sturgcs Bourne be ore of the Com- 
mittee. Ayes 107; NoestfS; Majority 9. 
Strangers were not agair^ admitted into 
the gallery, but two further divisions took 
place which were understood to have been 
as follows: Mr. Bankes proposed Mr. 
Cavendish. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer moved as an amendment, that the 
name of Mr. Leycester be substituted in- 
stead of that of Mr. Cavendish. The 
House divided on the question, that Mr, 
Cavendish be one of the Committee. 
Ayes 108; Noes 103; Majority 5. Mr. 
Bankes then proposed Alderman Combe, 
upon which the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer moved an amendment, that Mr. 
Dennis Brown be substituted. The House 
divided on the question, that Mr. Alderman 
Combe be one of the Committee. Ayes 
117; Noes 104; Majority 13. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Thursday , February 1. 

[America.] Earl Grey moved for seve- 
ral papers relative to Mr. Erskine’s nego- 
tiations in America, consisting of dis- 
patches from Mr. Canning to Mr. Erskine, 
containing instructions, &c. ; dispatches 
from the latter to the former ; and letters 


from Mr. Erskine to the American secret 
tary of state. Understanding there was 
no objection to their production, ’ he 
should not take up the time of their lord- 
ships by making any prefatory observa- 
tions. 

Marquis Wellesley had no objection to 
the production of the papers moved for 
by the noble earl; the transaction to 
which they referred being a thing past, 
no public inconvenience could now result 
from producing them. It might, perhaps, 
be necessary that some further papers 
should be produced : and if, upon inves- 
tigation, he should find it so, he would 
move for them on Monday. 

Lord Erskine said, that he was glad the 
papers were to be produced. He had 
some particular reasons for rising on 
this occasion to address a few obser- 
vations to their lordships; considering the 
connection he stood in to that very neat 
relation of his, who was intrusted by go- 
vernment with the American negociatiori. 
There was only one small piece of paper 
which would appear when the papers 
were produced, of which he knew any 
thing. He declared upon his honour, 
that he had never seen the instructions, 
nor was consulted nor acquainted with 
the particulars of the transaction. It had 
been said, that from his known difference 
in politics with the present administration, 
it was likely, that the gentleman who was 
entrusted with the negociations, had acted 
under the* impression of political princi- 
ples different from those of the govern- 
ment which employed him in so impor- 
tant a situation. In his name, he (lord 
Erskine) took upon himself publicly to 
disavow such a feeling and such conduct. 
If he could have believed that such were 
the case— if he thought that he could have 
acted uppn opinions of his own, contrary 
to those of that government of which he 
was only the instrument and agent, then, 
nearly as he was connected with him, he 
should not only have reprobated his con- 
duct, he should never again have spoken 
a word to him in the whole course of his 
life. His lordship said he came into that 
House, free from any private considera- 
tions, to the discussion of the business res- 
pecting America, and to give his opinion 
and his vote, as a statesman and a peer of 
parliament, with a view only to the true 
interests of his country. 

The motion for papers was carried m 
con. 
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HOUSE -OF COMMONS. 

Thursday, February 1 - 
[Stamps on Bankeks' Checks.] Mr. 
Gito rose, pursuant to notice, to submit a 
motion to the House, for leave to bring in 
a bill to, amend the 48th of the King. In 
apportioning the duties upon stamps on 
bills of exchange, the fair principle had 
over been, that the rate of the stamp should 
vary according to the amount of the bill. 
All those bills were, however, exempted 
from this equitable principle, which were 
drawn upon a banker ten miles distant 
frora.the residence of the drawer — a former 
act had provided' that a penalty of 20/. 
should be inflicted upon any person draw- 
ing a draft upon his banker at that dis- 
tance without a receipt. He admitted 
tbis act had been evaded, and that many 
persons had drawn drafts without stamps 
upon their bankers who did not live within 
K)Q miles of their place of residence. 
Last year, however, at a very late period 
of the session his right hon. friend had in- 
troduced the bill which' he now proposed 
to amend ; it was speedily passed into a 
law, at a time when the attendance of 
members was thin; and after the termina- 
tion of the session, people were taken by 
surprise, in the month of August, on dis- 
covering that they could no longer draw a 
cheek upon their banker unless it was 
upon a stamp. In that bill, bis right hon. 
friend had imposed the same duty as in 
the original bill. But a material altera- 
tion had- been made in the penalty, for 
instead of 20/. as in the former it was 
200/.; the penalty he thought rather ex- 
cessive, and the restriction to ten miles 
rather circumscribed. He was sure that 
in-point of- revenue this regulation would 
not beat all productive, because, in the 
first place, it would be so very* easily 
evaded— or he should rather say, avoided ; 
a< man could so easily transfer his cash 
from a banker without the distance to one 
within the limits of ten miles. So far he 
felt it necessary to say as to produce ; 
then as to inconvenience, he was per- 
suaded it would be found extremely se- 
vere. Gentlemen could not, at all times, 
get stamps in the country; besides a man 
regularly residing within the due limits, 
should he take a ride five miles from his 
house* and there have occasion to draw on 
his banker, he must draw upon a stamp, 
or otherwise fall within the penalty . Ano- 
ther evil consequence that resulted from 
this act, was, that of increasing to an 
enormous amount the number of country 


banks. He knew of a small circle of 
country, within which no less than ten of 
those banks had lately sprung up; it 
tended, of consequence, to increase the 
issue of country bank notes. As to the 
inconveniences resulting from the opera* 
tion of the act, he instanced the case of a 
person who lately removed his money 
from his banker in London to a bank at 
Hertford ; his dealings were extensive, 
and there was scarce a market he fre- 
quented in which he was not at more than 
ten miles distance from his bank. The 
only feasible object it could pretend to 
have in view, was the prevention of frauds; 
but even in this view he dtd not think it 
would he successful. The most prominent 
! objection, however, seemed to him to be 
* that of the limitation of distance to ten 
miles. He thought it would be wiser to 
regulate this restriction by the analogy of 
the privilege of members of that House to 
frank their letters. This privilege ex- 
tended to forty miles distance from the 
place dated from* He should propose, 
therefore, that the distance of the residence 
of the drawer from the bank drawn upon, 
should amount to upwards of forty miles, 
to subject such person to the penalty in 
case he did not make his draft upon a 
stamp. The other regulations which he 
intended to introduce would come before 
the House in the course of the progress of 
the bill, if the House would allow him 
to bring it in. He then concluded by 
moving. For leave to bring in a bill to 
regulate and amend the 48th of the king. 

Tiie Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
did not rise to object to the motion of his 
hon. friend, as he was not yet prepared to 
say, what had been the revenue produced 
under the operation of the 48th of the 
king. He was, however, apprehensive, 
that if the limitation of distance should be 
extended to 40 miles, it would, instead of 
amending the aeft, have the effect of abo- 
lishing the tax altogether. He thought 
it better for the House to wait until the 
statement of the produce revenue derived 
under the act should be before them. It 
was a tax of that nature which more par- 
ticularly affected themselves, and there- 
fore they should be cautious not to evince 
any impatience to remove it. His hon. 
friend had laboured under a mistake in 
confounding the introduction of the bill 
with the passing of it ; it had been passed 
in a late period of that session, but not in* 
t reduced at a late one. 

The motion was then agreed to. 
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[Expedition to the Scheldt. — Exclu- 
sion of Strangers.] Mr. Yorke rose to 
put a question to a noble lord opposite. 
He wished to know if that noble lord in- 
tended to more the next day to go into a 
Committee upon the Expedition to the 
Scheldt. 

Lord Porchester replied in the affirma- 
tive. 

Mr. Yorke then said, that he took that 
opportunity of giving notice, that in case 
that Inquiry should be gone into the next 
day he would proceed to enforce the stand- 
ing order of the House, for the exclusion 
of strangers. This he did not from any 
wish to keep ‘their proceedings from pub- 
licity*in due time, but with a view to 
guard against the possibility of any mis- 
representation or misunderstanding out of 
doors before the Minutes should be pub- 
lished, a precaution that appeared to him 
necessary to be taken before they pro- 
ceeded to an Inquiry to be carried on in 
the manner in which they halii determined 
that important investigation should be con- 
ducted. 

[Bullion and Bank Notes.] Mr. JFfor- 
ner pursuant to notice rose to move for a 
variety of accounts and returns respecting 
the present state of the circulating me- 
dium, and the bullion trade. He ex- 
pressed a decided opinion,^ hat it was ne- 
cessary for the House to make an Inquiry 
into the causes of the present high price 
of bullion, and the consequent effect upon 
the value of the paper currency, not only 
on account of the real importance of the 
subject, but in consequence of the great 
misconceptions which too generally pre- 
vailed respecting the causes of the actual 
situation of the country with reference to 
this subject. The most effectual mode of 
investigating this highly interesting ques- 
tion would be by a Select Committee, and 
it was therefore his intention on an early 
day to move for such a Committee. But 
it would be not only convenient but indis- 
pensable, in the first instance, to obtain 
all such information on the whole of the 
subject, as papers might afford ; which 
information could afterwards be referred 
to the Committee. He would not adopt 
the opinion which prevailed among some 
people, that the high price of gold, and 
the depreciation of paper, (for deprecia- 
tion in a certain sense it was) were to be 
ascribed to the number of country banks ; 
for the better their nature and operation 
were understood, it would the more clearly 
appear, that they formed an essential part 


of our system of credit and currency. 
Nor was he prepared at once to adopt ano- 
ther conclusion which had been urged in 
various forms before the public, that the 
explanation of the cause of the present 
evils must be referred wholly to an undue 
issue of notes by the Bank of England : 
for, though an excess in the market price 
of gold above its mint price, would be one 
certain consequence of such an undue 
issue, yet that same excess might origi- 
nate from other causes, or be enhanced 
by other circumstances. He did not pre- 
sume as yet to form a clear or confident 
conclusion upon the subject ; it was to 
arrive at a correct opinion that he wished 
the House to call for the information and 
undertake the Inquiry he meant to pro- 
’ pose. His present conjecture was, that 
the high price of gold might be produced 
partly by a larger circulation of Bank of 
England paper than was necessary, and 
partly by the new circumstances in which 
the foreign trade of this country was 
placed ; by which a continual demand for 
bullion was produced, not merely to dis- 
charge the balance of trade as in the or- 
dinary stale of things, but for the purpose 
of carrying on some of the most important 
branches of our commerce ; such as the % 
purchase of naval stores from the Baltic, 
and grain fi-om countries under the con-' 
troul and dominion of the enemy. He 
believed the former cause to operate, be- 
cause the market price of gold had been 
higher than the mint price almost ever 
since the restriction of bank payments in 
1797 ; and he suspected the influence of 
the latter from this circumstance, that 
there was not merely a nominal deprecia- 
tion of paper as compared with bullion, 
but a real demand for bullion itself all 
over the country. The state of the ex- 
change was no doubt in some degree the * 
cause of this demand for bullion ; but, 
perhaps, it was in some degree also the 
effect of that transfer of bullion from this 
country, which was created by the neces- 
sities of trade and the new system of 
commercial warfare. But all this was 
matter for Inquiry. What remedy ought 
to be provided, would, of course, turn 
uponVhat should be ascertained to be the 
nature and cause of the evil. If it con- 
sisted in an excessive issue of paper by 
the Bank of England, the remedy would 
be in the hands of parliament; and had 
been already resorted to in the case of the 
misconduct of the Bank of Ireland; If 
the real cause of the high price of gold 
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wag the demand for it, as an article of 
trade or a medium for carrying on our 
trade, there was no other cure for that but 
an adequate supply ; and it was one of 
the many important considerations which 
arose out of the present situation of the 
colonies of Spain in the new world, how 
their immense resources of precious metals 
might best be rendered available for our 
accommodation. Those colonies, inde- 
pendently of the Brazils, might easily fur- 
nish above the value of nine millions ster- 
ling annually of the precious metals. The 
mines of Mexico were said to produce an- 
nually about 27 millions of dollars ; those 
of Peru 17 millions, and it was thought 
that if the mines of Peru were better 
worked they would prove infinitely more 
abundant in the production of bullion than * 
even those of Mexico. When the state 
of our circulating medium came to be in- 
quired into in the Committee, there were 
several peculiarities which had been too 
long overlooked, especially the deprecia- 
tion of our silver coin, which it would be 
necessary in order to a clear understand- 
ing of the subject particularly to attend to. 
Tt was quite unnecessary for him to state 
to the House that silver still continued ac- 
cording to the laws of our mint, the stand- 
ard measure of all commercial value. 
Nothing could be more obvious then than 
the necessity, in an inquiry concerning 
the state of the circulating medium ge- 
nerally, of previously ascertaining any 
and what precise fluctuations may have 
taken place in the value of that metal, to 
which the whole is referable as a perma- 
nent standard. Another fact also, that 
would occupy necessarily much of the at- 
tention of the Committee, was the altera- 
tion that had taken place in the relative 
value of gold and silver, from that fixed by 
the regulations of the mint. In the time 
of Edw. i, the ratio of silver to gold was 
as 1 to 9 : at a much later period as 
1 to 15 ; subsequently again as 1 to 15 
and a very small fraction ; but the ratio 
or proportion at present was 1 to 15£. 
From documents which he had seen, and 
upon the accuracy of which he had every 
reason to rely, it appeared that for more 
than fifty years back, the supply of Inillion 
gold and silver from the mines of America 
had not increased very much ; and that 
the increase of the latter was in a much 
greater degree than that of the former. 
The hon. gent, concluded by moving 
u That therebe laid before this House— 1 . An 
Account of the quantity of gold and silver 


exported from the different ports of the 
United Kingdom to foreign parts in each 
of the last ten years, to the 1st of February 
1810, distinguishing gold and silver, d is* 
tiuguishing bullion, wrought plate, and 
coin, and distinguishing the ports and 
places from and to which the said exporta- 
tionswere made.— 2. An Account of the 
quantity of gold and silver imported into 
the United Kingdom in each of the last 
ten years to the 1st of February 1810, 
distinguishing gold and silver, distinguish- 
ing bullion, wrought plate and coin, and 
distinguishing, as far as the same may be 
done, the foreign parts from which the 
said importations were made. — 3. An Ac- 
count of the export and import of gold 
and silver from and to Ireland, from the 
year 1803 to the 5th of January 1810; 
distinguishing gold and silver, and dis- 
tinguishing bullion, wrought plate and 
coin. — 4-. An Account of the number of 
licences for the issue of promissory notes 
payable on demand, which were granted 
by, or by authority of, the Commissioners 
of Stamps, for the year ending the 10th of 
October 1809. — 5- An Account of the 
quantity of bullion or coin which ha* 
been seized in the two years ending the 
1st of February 1810, under the authority 
of the Statutes which regulate the expor- 
tation of bullion and coin.— 6. An Ac- 
count of all dollars issued by the Bank of 
England to the latest period to which the 
same can be made up. — 7. An Account of 
the amount of the Notes of the Governor 
and Company of the Bank of England in 
circulation on the 7th and 12th days of 
each month, from December 1 80S to the 
12th of January 1810, inclusive ; dis- 
tinguishing the Bank Post Bills, and dis- 
tinguishing the amount of Notes under the 
value of five pounds. — 8. An Account of 
the quantity of gold and silver exported 
by the East India. Company to China and 
the East lndies>whether on account of the 
Company or of private persons, from the 
year 1788 to the latest period to which 
the same can be made up; distinguishing 
the export to China, and bullion from . 
coin/ 1 

Mr. Davies Giddy thought that this was 
a subject which, like many others, had 
been industriously wrapped up in a sort of 
mystery that did not belong to it. If it 
was looked at through the plain medium 
of common sense and reason, it would ap- 
pear by no means the involved and ab- 
struse question it was generally thought to 
be. The fact appeared to hint to be sim- 
$ 
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ply . this, that the price of gold and silver, 
like the price of any other commodity, 
was regulated by the demand for it. If 
any substitute could be found that could 
answer the required purpose, as well as the 
commodity so much sought for, and that 
substitute could be had at a much cheaper 
rate, it would follow, by necessary conse- 
quence, that the commodity itself could 
not continue to be in such demand, and 
that its price would proportionally de- 
crease. He would illustrate to the House 
his meaning — if the copper used in sheath- 
ing both our military and mercantile navy 
should be postponed, by the preference 
given to some other cheaper and as dura- 
ble substance, and our shipping should 
be sheathed with that substance, there 
would be, of course, such a rush of coppet 
into the market, as to occasion a very 
great reduction of price and general circula- 
tion of that metal. He differed from the hon. 
gent, whoso ably introduced this subject in 
one point, and that was with respect to the 
country banks. He could not think them 
of such service to the credit and commerce 
of the counLry as that gentleman seem- 
ed to think them. With respect to the 
great circulation of paper money however, 
he thought that it materially contributed 
to throw the specie into the market. But 
so long as the tax gatherers should con- 
tinue to receive paper money at par, there 
would be no great danger of any deprecia- 
tion of its value from what was called an 
over issue. He was not prepared then to 
go fully info the question, but should con- 
tent himself with adding that in his opi- 
nion it was a subject well worth the most 
serious attention of that House. 

Mr. Cr, Johnstone said he could not but 
compliment what he might call the philo- 
sophical speech «f the hon. mover. He 
thought the subject deserved to be ma- 
turely weighed, and that every effort 
should be made to trafe the present un- 
fortunate state of the currency to its true 
cause ; which he believed to be the excess 
of paper issues.' 

Mb. M. Dorrlcn Magens thought it in 
the first Instance necessary, that the House 
should with all convenient dispatch pos- 
sess itself of every possible information 
upoh this very impoi taut subject. He had 
not hastily formed his opinions upon it, 
but,' however confident he might feel in 
the justice of thebe ( pinions then, he should 
defei* stdluig them till the House should be 
bett^f ’enabled to come to some conclusion. 
He acknowledged, that if it were his in- 

vol. xv. 


tention at that time to go into detail, he 
believed he should be led to take a very 
different view of the paper currency of 
the country, and its consequences, from 
that which others who preceded him 
seemed disposed to take. He hoped the 
motion of the hon. gent, would be acceded 
to, as the question appeared to him to be 
of such pressing interest and great magni- 
tude, that it could not be too fully entered 
into. 

Mr. Patteson approved of the motion, 
and vindicated the couni ry bankers from 
the objections made to them by an hon. 
gent. (Mr. Davies Giddy.) He thought 
them a source of great commercial con- 
venience in ns much as their own notes 
they always changed for bank of England 
notes, and it was not to be supposed that 
they could have got them without a due 
equivalent. 

Mr. //. Thornton said, the most impor- 
tant fact to ascertain was, what was the 
real price of bullion. The number of 
notes of the bank of England in circula- 
tion might vary ; so might country bank 
notes; the amount of the paper in circula- 
tion, therefore, could not enable the House 
to form an accurate judgment upon the 
subject ; the price of gold alone was that 
to which the circulation of the country 
ought to conform. The bank of England 
paper, however, was that to which parlia- 
ment should most particularly attend; for 
the directors of the bank of England might, 
by reducing the value of their paper, com- 
pel the country banks to do so likewise. 
It had been said, this evil had a natural 
tendency to correct itself, but it had not 
yet corrected itself. It was well known 
that nobody could get gold from the bank 
of England. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer did not 
rise to oppose the motion that had been 
made with so much ability. He would, 
however, venture to suggest his difference 
of opinion, with respect to one or two 
points. First, he confessed he could not 
understand, how the reduction of the bank 
of England paper could affect the price of 
bullion. He thought, that they must con- 
sider gold as an article of trade ; and if a 
guinea, that is, the quantity of gold coined 
info* a guinea was worth, at Hamburgh, 
more than 21 shillings, no reduction of 
their home circulation of paper currency 
could affect the r&te or the value of bullion 
in the foreign market, which rate or value 
was to be ascribed to other causes. They 
were to look to the" ejftfcrit of the wars' so 
T 
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long carried on, which could not bo car- 
rie&.on without money, lor the decrease of 
bullion in this country and its consequent 
augmentation of price. The additional 
demand for bullion; tfoe.considcrable in- 
terruption in the supply of bullion, in con- 
sequence of so long a war with Spain ; the 
quantity that might be supposed to be hid 
and buried, in consequence of the alarms, 
Teal or unfounded, arising from the critical 
circumstances of the times, — could .all 
this be said to be owing to the increased 
circulation of paper ? An hon. gent, had 
furnished thorn with an illustration ; but 
with what view ? The substitution of some- 
thing else for copper in sheathing ship- 
ping would throw that copper into the 
market, certainly ; but would it not 
cheapen that copper? Whereas, in the 
case of the paper currency, the paper was 
ut as a substitute for gold ; but the gold 
ad not lessened in price, it had increased, 
so that he could not see the analogy, for 
the paper was to the gold as the supposed 
substitute to the copper. He, however, 
threw out these suggestions with great 
diffidence, as he was aware that he was 
not as well informed on the question as lie 
hoped yet to be, w hen the various papers 
were before the House. He, therefore, 
should reserve to himself the right of 
retracting any opinion upon this subject, 
which more knowledge and maturcr deli- 
beration might inditee him to change. 

Mr. Marryatt agreed with the right hon. 
gent, that the quantity of paper money in 
circulation had not occasioned the scarcity 
in bullion so justly complained of ; but at 
the same time, he could not admit, that 
bullion had increased in value all over the 
world in the same proportion as it had 
done here. All the evidence which by 
jding to the motion would be laid on 
the table, he was satisfied would throw' no 
light on the subject ; and the question 
would be found at last wholly to depend 
on the difference in the rate of exchange 
against us in the different markets, being 
from 20 to 35 per cent. Every person 
who could carry a guinea over to the con- 
tinent, would receive 28s. in return, and all 
the regulations the House might adopt 
would not be sufficient to bring one buck. 
All the evil, he was satisfied, was to be 
traced to the indiscriminate use of licenses, 
by which all the staple commodities of 
France and her allies were brought to this 
country in return for bullion and specie. 
The influx of these commodities turned 
the rate of exchange against us to the 


enormous degree already mentioned. The 
great importation of naval stores, too, for 
government, all of which must be paid for 
in specie, had contributed greatly to this 
end ; all was to be traced to the destruc- 
tive practice of licenses. If this system 
were done away, things would be turned 
speedily into their old channel. 

Mr. Baring thought the papers moved 
for might be of some service in correcting 
theories of the different gentlemen, which, 
in his opinion, were radically wrong. He 
did not, however, say, that the papers 
themselves would be sufficient to enable 
the gentlemen to form- a fair judgment on 
the subject. The difficulty, he suspected, 
would he found to be in the state of the 
trade of the country. Undoubtedly, a 
paper circulation did expose the country 
to have the rate of exchange turned against 
her whenever the trade was against her. 
In sir W. Temple’s time, when this coun- 
try 'wished to grant a subsidy to the bishop 
of Munster, it was found impossible to da 
so, because we could not send the coin in 
which it was to be iiiiscd. This could not 
affect our paper; but if in the present 
change of circumstances it were resolved 
to make an exertion, we must send our 
paper abroad for the purpose of raising 
the money, this must immediately pro- 
duce a depreciation. A guinea, at this 
■moment, brought 2u&. or 27 s. and a pound 
brought only IP livrcs Trench, whereas it 
used formerly to be woith 21? livres. 
Much ns he disliked the trade by licenses, 
be could not attach to them the whole 
cause of the depreciation on the Foreign 
exchange, because these licenses were for 
imports as well as exports. We had, 
however, during the last year, immense 
imports of naval stores from the Baltic, the. 
trade of the former year hav ing been in- 
terrupted, and this year the imports were 
probably equal to the consumption of two 
or three years. All this must be paid for 
in specie. Formerly these imports were 
made in our own ships ; on the present oc- 
casion, foreign vessels had been em- 
ployed. The expence of freightage con- 
sequently must also be paid in specie, 
and on a moderate computation could not 
be reckoned at less than million. What 
was formerly obtained for one mil lion might 
now be fairly estimated at 200,000/. 
more ; and where a foreign merchant 
formerly drew for 100/. he now drew for 
120/. We now received no bullion as we 
were formerly accustomed to do from the 
Brazils, but rather sent bullion thither. 
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The present system of commerce tended 
to deteriorate our rate of exchange. Every 
encouragement, was given to the importa- 
tion of cotton wool from Brazil rather than 
from America, although the former must 
be paid for in specie, while the latter had 
been, and still might 'be obtained by 
giving our own manufactures in exchange. 
The same was also the case with respect 
to foreign shipping employed in this 
trade, the freight of which must likewise 
be paid in bullion. These, he was satis- 
fied, were the causes of the rate of ex- 
change being so immensely against this 
country, and there was not a merchant 
of any experience who might be called 
before the committee, who would not 
confirm what he had stated. — The Mo- 
tions were then agreed to. • 

[Thanks to Lord Wellington and 
the Army at Talavera.] The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer , in rising to move the 
Thanks of the House to lord Wellington 
and the officers and soldiers under his 
command, for the skill and valour, so 
eminently displayed in the battle of Td- 
lavcra, could not refrain from expressing 
painful regret at the symptoms of oppo- 
sition which were incidentally manifested 
in that House, and which had previously 
been manifested elsewhere, lie was the 
more grieved at this opposition, because 
he thought it could not be denied that 
the action for which he was about to 
move their thanks, was one of tire most 
splendid that had ever graced or distin- 
guished our military annals, that had ever 
shed lustre upon the British arms. Whe- 
ther they considered the numbers, the 
bravery, or the discipline of the enemy, 
the more would they be inclined to think 
highly of that consummate skill and con- 
duct, and that invincible intrepidity 
which obtained a victory over them. It 
was not a victory such as they saw gained 
by the French over the few levies of un- 
armed Spanish peasants, but a victory 
over the veterans of France — men bred to 
war, inured to hardships — accustomed to 
conquer, and led by the most able gene- 
rals of that country. At the present cri- 
sis, too, he hoped gentlemen would con- 
sider the necessity of establishing and 
maintaining the honour, encouraging the 
spirit and rewarding the services of our 
gallant army and its commander. When 
he reflected how desirable it was to che- 
rish the military spirit, by bestowing on 
ability and valour the due meed and re- 
ward, ha could not help again looking 


for an unanimous vote on this occasipn- 
Gentlemen, whoever they were, that 
might have intended to oppose this mo- 
tion, would, he trusted,, well weigh the 
reasons of lh$ir opposition, before they 
suffered themselves to be led into it. He 
intreated of them to examine their own 
minds, and see if they were not actuated, 
more or less, by party considerations, and 
not by feelings which should induce them 
to withhold their approbation from such 
distinguished merits of the soldier and 
the commander. He earnestly begged 
of gentlemen seriously to consider this £ 
and so extremely anxious was ho to re- 
move out of the way every disputable 
matter and question which could occur, 
that he should carefully abstain from 
every thing that in his view of the sub- 
ject, could, by possibility, lead to any 
difference of opinion. With this view 
he? should abstain from all mention of the 
general plan and conduct of the cam- 
paign, as well as from every thing else 
connected with it likely to give rise to dif- 
ference, and should bring nothing within 
the view of the House, but the battle of 
Talavera itself. He should look at it 
with a view solely to the consideration of 
t!\e ability of the general, matched only 
by the gallantry of the soldier, and of the 
gallantry of the soldier to be equalled 
only by the skill, ability, and enterprize 
of the general. He begged it, however, 
to be understood, that he did not give up 
the vindication of the whole campaign. 
He should be ready to assert the merits of 
it, whenever called on to do so ; and to 
maintain not only the policy of its plan 
and execution, but its actual utility to the 
general interests of the Spanish people. 
At present, therefore, he should only ge- 
nerally state the grounds on which he 
conceived our brave army entitled to the 
thanks of the House, and he would per- 
haps have to beg the indulgence, of the 
House to reply to such objections as 
should be made. The splendid service 
done at Talavera was so great and so fresh 
in the recollection of the House, that 
it was unnecessary for him to go into 
particulars; and he should consequently 
confihe himself to a very few facts. Lord 
Wellington, after his return from the- 
north of Portugal whence he had so gal- 
lantly expelled the French under Soult, 
proceeded to and arrived on the Tagus 
on the 12th of June. Here he halted till 
the 27th of the same month, and then 
broke up from Abrantes toPlasencia, Or 
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N h|j? i^*ch/ h« was joiiied by Cuesfa, with 
^Sfih he settled a combined plan of ope* 
i*a.tions in qrdcr to attack Victor, drive him 
tkeybnd ttie Alberche, and defend the 
south of Spain. Connected with this, a 
simultaneous movement on Madrid was 
ip be made by Venegas and the army 
tinder his command. This movement, 
however, was not made. On the 27th, 
the French began the attack on the di- 
vision under ^gen. Hill, posted upon a 
height. They were partially successful 
at first, but the manner in which they 
were immediately repulsed, ami the po- 
sition regained at the jjqint of the bay- 
onet, was fresh in the memory of every 
one, and required no eulogy from him. — 
On the 28th, the attack wgs renewed on 
the whole British line, and was met with 
equal steadiness and gallantry. Never 
was there a more glorious display of va- 
lour and skill than that, by which an 
army of double their numbers was re- 
pulsed by our brave troops, and a splendid 
victory was obtained ; a victory so de- 
cisive, so glorious, that there could not, 
by possibility, be a difference of opinion 
upon it in this country, in Spain, in Por- 
tugal, or even in France. He called, 
then, on the House to reward with its 
highest honours, this brilliant achieve- 
ment, and he particularly called on a 
right hon. gent, whom he did not then 
see in his place (Mr. Windham,) to exert 
all his eloquence, to procure an unani- 
mous voteonthis occasion, as he had done 
on that of the battle of Maid a, which r Ja- 
layera so nearly resembled. The right 
hoi' gent, in his eloquent speech on that 
occasion, told them, that their thanks 
were justly due and ought to be given 
for the invaluable acquisition of military 
fame and glory on that memorable day, 
and not to be regulated by any considera- 
tion for the attainment of ulterior objects. 
He was not able to excite a similar feel- 
ing by any thing he could say ; but he 
again called on the right hon. gent, to do 
now what he had then done, and use his 
persuasive powers in obtaining an unanU 
mous vote for Talavera, as he had for 
Maida, where the glory and the result 
were the same. Every splendour ofnhat 
day was renewed and repeated at Tala- 
vera; and ifee same applause of the House 
was due to both. He would trespass no 
farther, but conclude by moving, “ That 
the Thanks of this House, be given , to lord 
viscount Wellington for the distinguished 
ability displayed by him. on the 27th 


and 28th of July last, in the glorious bat- 
tle of Talavera, which terminated in the 
signal defeat of the forces of the enemy.” 

Lord Milton said that though he enter- 
tained a high opinion of the gallantry of 
lord Wellington, and notwithstanding this 
was called a glorious victory, he felt him- 
felt under the necessity of proposing an 
amendment to the motion that had just 
been made. He could not consider the 
battle of Talavera as an isolated question, 
but as connected with other important 
topics, and the general policy and conduct 
of the campaign. It was not his wish to 
anticipate future debates, by entering into 
detail — and the more particularly, be- 
cause he felt his incompetence to form an 
opinion on military topics; yet he could 
form an opinion, in some measure, from 
the event of the campaign. No one felt 
more strongly than he did the services, or 
was inclined to bestow higher praise on 
the valour of our troops ; and he also 
agreed with the right hon. gent, on the 
necessity of encouraging their military 
spirit by every incitement that the appro- 
bation of that House or the gratitude of 
the country could supply. But he did not 
think this was the way to do it. They had 
got into the habit of voting thanks on all 
occasions, and it was now almost an insult 
not to vote them. From their frequency 
their Votes of liianks lost their value, and 
ceased to be any longer an honour or a re- 
ward. When he looked to the result of the 
campaign, he saw that it was not attended 
with advantages, but on the contrary was 
highly disastrous to the country. He must 
take into his consideration, before he voted 
thanks, how it was that sir Arthur Welles- 
ley found himself compelled to fight the 
enemy : it was not sufficient to say, that 
he got out of danger with great skill. He 
should have the same ability in avoiding 
it. What thanks would the House bestow 
on an admiral, who first ran his fleet among 
rocks and shoals, and .then evinced great 
skill and ability in getting them offagain? 
Yet, the case of sir Arthur Wellesley was 
precisely similar, he had imprudently 
brought his army into a critical situation 
— rhe was forced to give battle. He was 
attacked by the enemy ; and while, in the 
general orders, it was styled a decisive 
victory, followed by a precipitate retreat, 
it appeared from our general's own dis- 
patches, that the enemy retired in good 
order beyond the Alberche. What could 
his Majesty's ministers have meant by. 
blazoning that battle in such terms of 
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triumph and exultation, as the dispatches Mr. Vernon rose to second the ametfd- 
of the general by no means warranted ? mfcnt. Hie lion. gent, commenced a 
By these Votes of Thanks/almost all ad- maiden speech of considerable ability, by 
ministrations wished a lustre to be reflect- expressing the high respect he entertained 
ed on themselves. He did not say this was for the military talents and character of 
the case at present, but he had formerly lord Wellington. He was ready to admit, 
seen it so. It was painful to him to say that the country was already indebted to 
much against whai he was not willing to that noble and gallant officer formany 
call a victory ; but yet was ready to ac- great and signal services; and that it 
knowledge was highly glorious to the might justly look up to him for the per- 
troops, and to the skill of the commander, formance of still more eminent service* 
on the day of action. But he could not hereafter. But whilst he was thus forward 
consent to" a Vote of Thanks for bravery, to do justice to ihegeneral military merits of 
displayed merely in the day of battle, lord Wellington, lie felt himself cooscieh*. 
He lud voted tor the thanks on account tiously bound to vote against the original 
of the battle of Vimeira ; but were that motion, because whatever distinguished 
vote again to give, as explained and illus- military talents may have been di played 
trnled by the battle of Talarera, he should during the action, he mu.it ever condemn 
pause before he would give it in the same the temerity which had exposed a British 
way. The ambition of sir Arthur Wei- array to the dreadful alternative of a con- 
ies ley was conspicuous in both : he seemed fliejt against a superior force, or absolute 
to have fought merely for a peerage, cer- destruction, in a precipitate and disastrous 
tainly more with such a view than was retreat: before he should proceed more 
consistent with the conduct of a good and immediately to the question he felt ifc'ae- 
prudent commander. When they were cessary to notice an insinuation, which had 
told to consider the question as an isolated been thrown out by Lhe right hon. gentf. 
one, did the right hon. gent, mean to ask (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) that 
them to leave out of their consideration the gentlemen on this side of the House 
the 3,500 men left wounded on the field of were actuateu by party motives on this 
battle, of whom 1,500 afterwards fell into occasion, and wished by refusing the 
the hands of the emuny ? Did he mean thanks of that House to the general, to 
them to leave out of their 9 consi deration, cast a reflection on the ministers who had 
that, since the battle, our army had not employed him. If private honour and a 
been able to resume offensive operations, sense of public duty could not secure 
It w as remarkable that not one dispatch them against such a bias, motives of 
from this army had been published since prudence and policy would; because un- 
that dated from Truxillo, on ti e 2 1st of questionably nothing could more uffeclu- 
August. Had no dispatches been received ally, lower their character, in the cstima- 
from the army, or were ministers afraid of tion of the public, or degrade them in 
communicating their contents to the pub their own, than such a surrender of every 
lie ? The whale campaign was wrapped principle of justice and generosity to the 
in mystery, and he was determined to have purposes of party. Win n he looked to 
information, before he voted honours, the circumstances of the action, he could 
Upon all these grounds as ha must protest not contemplate the extraordinary valour 
against the Vote of Thanks to the general, of the army without admiration ; but in 
lie should move as an amAidment, “ That proportion as be admired the.firinness and 
the Thanks of the House should be given bravery of the army, he was bound to give 
to the officers and troops who served under way to regret, that it should have been 
lord Wellington, for their undaunted not only unprofitaMy employed but un- 
• courage and gallantry on the 27th and 28th necessarily exposed. Lord Wellington 
ol July, in ihe battle of Taluvera. But might have learned more discretion from 
while the House gave this praise to the the experience of sir John Moore's incur- 
oflicers and men, for their undaunted sion iiTto Spain; he might have derived sa!t|* 
courage and gallantry, they had to lament tar)’ information from the recorded opinions 
that the army since that period had been of that great anti justly lamented general ; 
unable to resume active operations. They he ought to have been prevented from a 
had also to lament, that, after the battle, precipitate advance into Spain with amw 
they had suffered the enemy to pass two ther British army by the example of the 
clavs in inactivity, without attacking them, disastrous consequences, and unfortunate 
and also for having allowed themselves to circumstances of the retreat to Corunna, 
be cutoff at the bridge of Arxobispo.” 
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Lord Wellington had not the same excuse 
nor the same incitement as sir John Moore 
to penetrate into Spain ; because he was 
invested with large limits of discretion, and 
had no officious ami impertinent interfe- 
rence to encounter. IJe was not goaded 
on to the certain hazard and probable sa- 
crifice of his army by the intemperate 
representation of a political agent, nor in- 
sulted in his own camp by the presence of 
a suspicious Frenchman impudently au- 
thorised to controul him in the command 
and disposal of his army. lie had not to 
contend against the arrogant dictates of a 
rash and pi esumptous diplomatist, of blind 
but obtrusive zeal, seeking by a display 
of devotion to the cause of the Junta to es- 
tablish a claim to a Spanish marquisate. 
The campaign in Spain, however, was only 
a part of the general system of ministers, 
and it became the House therefore before 
it sanctioned the conduct of lord Wel- 
lington, to consider how he had acquitted 
himself of the responsibility reposed in 
him. If he could confine his view to the 
battle of Talavera alone, he would be 
sorry to disturb the unanimity of the vote; 
but he could not allow that it was a posi- 
tive merit in a general to fight against an 
enemy much superior in number. On 
the contrary it was usually considered the 
part of a good general to avoid being 
forced into an unequal conflict, lie could 
not allow lord Wellington to be justified 
by his own wrong, and consequently should 
not consent to thank that general for 
having extricated himself, with distin- 
guished ability he would allow, but with 
great loss and difficulty, from the conse- 
quence of his own rashness and impru- 
dence. Upon what ground did lord Wel- 
lington calculate that his 23,000 men 
would be. able to cope with 100,000 
Frenchmen in the heart of the Peninsula ? 
But it had been said, that the French 
armies had been checked by this battle— 
but the real result of the battle of Talavera 
was, that our army was checked in its 
proposed march to Madrid, for which im- 
portant service Joseph Buonaparte had 
thanked his troops. Lord Wellington had 
no resources equal to the accomplishment 
of the enterprise lie had undcrtakcif, and 
th« real object of the march appeared to 
be to shelter the planners of the Expedi- 
tion from the charge of impotence and 
inactivity, and would be well illustrated by 
a passage in Hudibras, concluding with 
the lines— 

** To put the rabble in a flame, 

“ And keep their governors from blame.'* 


It was stated that if two things had 
occurred, we should have succeeded better. 
If the Spanish Junta had not acted as they 
did, and if the Spanish (General had done 
his duly, the success would have been 
more complete. All this, bow ever, might 
have been foreseen ; but if the object of 
the march into Spain was to attack the 
French army under Victor, as soon as 
Cuesta refused the cooperation which 
was promised, it was the duty of lord 
Wellington to have retreated. The cam- 
paign of sir John Moore was a melancholy 
warning of what was to be expected Irom 
penetrating into the heart of Spain, lb- 
never had looked on the situation c.*f 
Spanish affairs with any very sanguine 
hopes; and when against the great supe- 
riority which France possessed in armio 
and in able and experienced officers, 
the resources of Spain wore stated to 
consist in her loyally and religion ; he 
feared for her fate. There were some 
systems of religion, such as those which 
inculcate predestination, that inspire an 
extraordinary contempt of danger : but he 
did not know that such was the character 
of that sort of religion to which the 
Spaniards were bigot ted. Neither did he 
calculate much upon their loyalty to such 
a sovereign as Ferdinand the Seventh, who 
had voluntarily throw'll himself into the 
hands of the enemy, and might be said 
to have resigned his crown. If he saw 
the crown and the altar surrounded with 
equal laws, and if lie saw 1 he spirit of 
liberty the animating principle and bond 
of union among Spaniards, then he should 
not despair of that country. He believed 
that was the principle which dictated the 
heroic resistance of Umma and Saragossa. 
The exertions which the patriots of Sara- 
gossa made was not without its reward. 
As long as the Ebro should traverse the 
province of Arragon, so long would the 
immortal fame t»f the heroes of Saragossa 
adorn the history of the country. lie was 
not, however, for deserting the Spaniards 
altogether. He would wish to send them 
every thing we could assist them with, 
except a British army. Upon all the 
grounds he had slated, he felt bound from 
a sense of his duty to second the amend- 
ment of his noble "friend. 

Mr. Matthew Montagu passed a high en- 
comium on the eloquent display of talent, 
which had been made by the hon. gent, 
who spoke last. It was the first time 
that gentleman had spoken in the House, 
but he had evinced an ability and energy 
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vhich reflected the highest credit on his 
icquirements. lie, however, could not 
telp expressing his regret, that he should 
rave chosen a subject so ill calculated to 
dace these abilities in an eminent point 
►f view, and have entered into a censure 
>n a noble lord, whose services to his 
.ountry had been so brilliant and so uni- 
versally admitted. The hon. gent, had 
nvcighed against the accusation ot being 
guided inert ly by party feelings in form* 
ng his opinions, yet, through the whole 
course of his argument he had not ad- 
luced a single circumstance, nor assigned 
my just ground on which opposition 
•ould be fairly made to the Vote of Thanks 
o lord Wellington. It had been also 
jrged, that the whole conduct of minis- 
ers had been disgraceful and impolitic, 
le could not see upon what basis such a 
ffiavge could be founded, except from 
party considerations. What had been 
heir conduct with respect to Spain ? 
They saw a free people struggling for 
heir liberty, and with an alacrity which 
conferred on them the highest credit, they 
mdcavoured to supply those requisites 
kvhi*:h were necessary to promote their 
■uiccess; they wanted a military comman- 
tier— one was sent; they wanted troops — 
roops were sent; they wanted money — 
vmney was sent ; and the}* w anted good 
•uunsel, which was also given them ; but the 
.on. gent, said they had neither religion, 
patriotism, nor politics to guide them in 
ibis conduct. When it was determined 
halamilitary officer should be sent to Spain 
md lord Wellington bad arrived there; 

would ask, would it be prudent for that 
: dicer to remain hovering on the coast, 
and not endeavour to diive the enemy 
iVom the heart of the country ? Was he 
:o remain inactive ; or in what manner 
was he to assist our allies ? Was it not 
expedient that he should form a co-opera- 
lion with the Spaniards, %nd did he not 
sd opt such plans as were most likely to be 
attended with ultimate success? Surely if 
a failure took place in consequence of a 
want of energy and unanimity in the 
Spaniards, such a circumstance was not 
to detract from the glory of lord Welling- 
ton’s achievements, nor dim that lustre 
which the brilliancy of his actions had 
reflected on bis military character. That 
gallant lord was not answerable for such 
failures. He could only rely on his own 
skill, he set a noble example to our allies, 
and endeavoured to instill into their 
hearts that spirit which could alone 


enable, them to resist the despotism of a 
tyrant. His exertions were unhappily 
distinguished by no lasting success, and 
the effect of his operations was destroyed 
by the pusillanimity of his co-operating 
forces. This, however, could not be 
deemed a ground of objection to him. In 
the field of Talavcra, he had performed 
wonders : surrounded by every difficulty 
he fought and conquered a French force 
of twice the magnitude of his own, and 
placed the character of the British arm# 
on a basis of superiority unequalled by 
all the world. The hon. gent, then en* 
tered into a discussion of the conduct of 
ministers, which he said was guided only 
by that patriotic desire for the interests of 
their country that had distinguished their 
"administration. He saw no ground of 
complaint, nor had they any reason to be 
ashamed of the policy they had adopted. 
They stood up in the face of the country 
in support of the cause of England and of 
Europe against the despotic sway of an 
usurper, and had followed the principles 
of that great statesman, Mr. Pitt, by 
wisely keeping the war at a distance from 
their own door. lie concluded with a- 
declaration of his admiration of tha 
talents and character of lord Wellington, 
and of his most hearty concurrence in the 
original motion. 

General Tarleton never rose with feel- 
ings of more pain than on this occasion;' 
because he meant to oppose the vote of 
thanks to a. brother officer. He beggerl 
leave to begin bis speech by saying a few 
words of himself. He had been attacked 
with the foulest, obloquy, for the part ho 
had taken with respect to the Vote of 
Thanks for the battle of Vimiera; but he 
could assure the House, that his conduct 
in that instance had been, as it would be 
in this, dictated by feelings of duty and a 
love for his profession. Lord Wellington 
appeared to him to have advanced into 
Spain upon his own responsibility ; and 
he would ask any hon. gent., who heard 
him, whether he had acted the part of a 
prudent general in having done so? It 
was obvious that his object was to have 
moved upon Madrid; because Joseph Buo- 
napartL would not have brought his body 
guards to support Victor, nor left Madrid 
with a hostile population and without any 
adequate force to keep down that popu- 
lation, if not for the purpose of covering 
his capital. General Junot had done the 
same, when he advanced against sir Arthur 
Wellesley in Portugal. When lord Wei* 
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Bnjton arrived at T&lavefa, and farmed a 
junction with Cuesta, he was in want of 
stores, means of transport, food, and pro- 
yonder ; bat if he had advanced upon Ma- 
drid, he would have encountered more 
difficulties, and sustained multiplied loss. 
The allied army consisted of about $0,000 
men; the Spaniards occupying the right, 
and the English the centre and left. The 
Spanish position was covered by vine- 
yards in front, which enabled them to 
repulse the attack of the enemy, which 
commenced upon the right. No man 
could say that this repulse was not of 
great service to the English army, be- 
cause, if the Spanish position had been 
forced, it was clear that the right of the 
English army would have been turned ; 
$Ekd general Cuesta had acted with wisdom ' 
in not advancing from his position into 
broken ground, where he Would have 
been exposed to the superior manoeuvres 
of the enemy. Having dwelt at some 
length on the circumstances of the battle, 
the hon. general contended, that upon the 
. whole it was to be considered a repulse 
bat not a defeat of the enemy, because 
-the French continued in their positions 
two days after the action. He next came 
to the accounts of the action contained in 
the dispatches of lord Wellington, which 
were he must contend vain-glorious, par- 
tial, and incorrect. Vain-glorious, as every 
man who read them would perceive ; par- 
tial, because, though they contained some 
praise of the , Spaniards, that praise was 
not adequate to their services ; and incor- 
rect, because almost every line contained 
a statement which the circumstances of 
the case did not bear out. But he would 
: ask what had been said, and what done, 
and what* represented by the ministerial 
rints, and rumours at the time ? The 
attJe of Talavera was compared to that 
of Agincourt. But in the latter, the situa- 
tion of the king before the battle was pe- 
rilous, and by the victory he gained a 
crown. Whereas by the battle of Tala- 
vera Ferdinand the Seventh lost a crown 
It 1 had been said in another place, that the 
actions of lord Wellington were as glo- 
rious as those of the illustrious ancestors of 
any noble peer. That brought Him to 
the consideration of the great duke of 
Marlborough, who had carried the mili- 
tary glory of this country to the highest 
pitch. The hon. general then enumerated 
the distinguishing featured of the battles of 
Blenheim and Malplaquet, in order to 
abaw that the battle of Talavera was not 
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to be compared with either. The most 
important advantages were the result of 
the victories of the immortal Marlborough, 
but what benefit had been derived from 
the boasted victory of Talavera ? Had lord 
Wellington made a movement in advance 
to follow up the victory ? Had he not 
been obliged to a precipitate retreat after 
abandoning his sick and wounded, and 
exposing the Spanish army to the danger 
of having its retreat cut off? lie was 
.convinced that lord Wellington had been 
deficient in information, both as to the 
amount and situation of Soult’s army, and 
as to the extent of those armies with 
which he was nearly surrounded ; and 
though he was ready to do every justice 
that his feeble language could enable him, 
to the brilliant valour, steady discipline, 
and persevering gallantry of the generals, 
field officers, and troops who fought under 
him, he could lay his hand upon his heart 
and say, that he could, not conscientiously 
vote, that the Thanks of that House should 
be given to lord Wellington. 

Lord Castlercagh said, he was sure it 
would not be considered extraordinary by 
the House, that he rose, upon the present 
occasion, to offer some remarks. It was 
impossible that he should not feel, in 
common with the* House, the weight 
which any objections must have in such 
a case, when coming from an hon. gene- 
ral, who must be supposed to carry all 
those professional partialities about him, 
which would disincline him from obstruct- 
ing,- without strong grounds indeed, the 
honours of a distinguished brother officer. 
It was impossible not to hesitate, when 
the gallant general in the discharge of a 
public duty felt himself called upon, not 
only to refuse the thanks of that House 
to lord Wellington, but even to lend his 
countenance to the attempt to convert a 
vote of thanks into the heaviest censure 
that could be passed upon a most meri- 
torious officer. He must protest in the 
outset against the practice of referring to 
the operations of a whole campaign on a 
question confined to the merits of a single 
but glorious and memorable action. But 
whilst he thus prolested against such a 
principle, he felt that he should be doing 
great injustice to lord Wellington, if he 
omitted to enter upon the consideration of 
the whole campaign, the merits of which 
were such as to reflect the highest honour 
upon that noble officer. In April, lord 
Wellington found himself at the head of 
25,000 men in Portugal. Iiis instructions 
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directed him to rescue and defend Por- 
tugal, but he was at liberty to combine, 
and co-operate in the execution of a plan 
of operations with any of the Spanish ge- 
nerals in command of the armies in the 
adjoining provinces, always however look- 
ing to the defence of Portugal as the grand 
object of the Expedition and the most im- 
portant duty he had to perform. Sou It at 
that period occupied the North, whilst 
Victor, after having beaten Cuesta at Me- 
dellin, menaced the South of that kingdom. 
The wish to drive the enemy out of Por- 
tugal attracted his attention to the North : 
the entreaties of Cuesta invited him to 
act against Victor ; and his own anxiety 
to carry into speedy and full effect the 
instructions under which he was to act, 
rendered the option difficult. He, how- 
ever, decided for the North, leaving 12,000 
men, under general M Kenzie, on the 
Tagus to watch the motions of the enemy 
in that quarter. lie should not dwell 
upon the merits of the brilliant manner in 
which that service was performed; be- 
cause, though there might be persons irt 
this country who might dispute the ques- 
tion, the enemy had done ample justice to 
the merits of that decisive operation by 
comparing it to the most brilliant achieve- 
ments of their own emperor. After this 
signal service lord Wellington returned 
towards the South with the same celerity, 
which had marked his victorious progress 
against Soult. If he had then remained 
.inactive at Abrantes, what w r ould have 
been the feeling of his country? What, 
indeed, had actually been that feeling ? 
Did not gentlemen remember how lord 
Wellington had been run dow n for his in- 
activity during the short time he remained 
at Abrantes to recruit and refresh his 
army ? They all saw from the statement 
lit the public papers, from the very voice 
of the country at large, the impatience 
with which that short interval of repose 
was regarded ; the universal cry was, 
“why did he stay at Abrantes?” He 
mentioned this circumstance, not to shew 
that the public cry should have any effect 
upon an officer, charged with the execu- 
tion of an important trust, but merely to 
exemplify what difficulties an officer, so 
circumstanced, had to contend w ith, when 
the public voice might be urging him to 
an act which might afterwards be ques- 
tioned, and imputed to him as an error. 
But if lord Wellington had advanced from 
Abrantes before the harvest had been col- 
lected in, neither his own troops, nor 
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those of Spain, with which he was to co- 
operate, could possibly have found subsis- 
tence. 

The principle upon which lord Welling- 
ton had acted and was expressly instructed 
to act, was in the first instance to provide 
for the defence of Portugal, by the ex- 
pulsion of the French corps Irom that 
country. Having accomplished that ob- 
ject, he was bound to co -operate with 
Cuesta, so far as that was practicable 
without losing sight of the defence of 
Portugal, in proceeding to Talavera. 
Lord Wellington expected to give such a 
shock to Victor's corps, that it would not 
easily recover from, before he should be 
re-summoned to the defence of the north 
of Portugal. This advance to co-operate 
with Cuesta, for the purpose of securing 
for the Spaniards the line of defence on 
the Lower Tagus, was connected with the 
main object of relieving Portugal from the 
pressure of Victor’s army. The victory 
he gained gave to Spain the line of the 
Tagus, had the effect of producing the 
evacuation of the Northern provinces, and 
enabled our allies to rescue liom the grasp 
of their invaders, the fleet stationed at 
Ferrol, which w 7 as now safely moored at 
Cadiz. If lord Wellington had not been 
prevented by the infatuation of the Spanish 
general, from attacking Victor on the 23d, 
there was every reason to suppose that he 
would have obtained a glorious and deci- 
sive victory, in which case the junction 
which had afterwards been effected of 
French corps would have been prevented, 
and the allied army in a condition to 
make head against the enemy in any di- 
rection. But though lord Wellington had 
advanced into Spain under a determina- 
tion to co-operate with Cucsla only so far 
as was compatible with the security of 
Portugal, he was not bound necessarily 
to avoid Madrid if a favourable opportu- 
nity of effecting a decisive blow there, 
should have been presented to him. Be- 
sides he could state it as a positive fact 
that before he left Abrantes, he had heard 
of the battle of Aspern, and must natu- 
rally have concluded, that that was the 
moment at which Spain w T ould be likely 
to make an cflort for her liberties, if any 
effort she was determined to make. His 
object, therefore, was to assist Spain as 
much as possible in that most critical 
juncture, and, at the same time, to keep 
in view the defence of Portugal, whicti 
w^as the principal object of his attention : 
and so far* was he from abandoning that 
U 
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object on his advance into Spain, that, as 
he had already stated, he told Cuesta that 
he conic! not go faither with him than the 
2Vlberche, until he should be apprised of 
the siluaiion and designs of the French 
armies in the North. So, far, therefore, 
from being ignorant, upon this point, or 
having acted without the necessary intel- 
ligence, as he had been charged with, he 
actually limited his operations, in conse- 
quence of his information. — He had now 
brought the operations down to the situa- 
tion of the British Army at Talavcra, 
previous to the battle. Not only the 
Spanish army under Cuesta was to have 
co-operated with the British army with 
which it had formed a junction, but the 
corps of Venegas, as Cuesta informed 
lorcl Wellington, was to move simullane-' 
ously upon Arganda, and make a diversion 
in favour of the operations of the allied 
army. Instead, however, of proceeding 
in that direction which would have enabled 
Venegas to prevent General Sebastiani’s 
force from uniting with Victor's, be un- 
fortunately advanced to Toledo, which 
left the enemy at liberty to concentrate 
all his forces and bring the whole com- 
bined to bear upon the British Army. 
Here he would beg of those gentlemen, 
who regarded the movement of lord Wel- 
lington as so rash, to look a little at the 
movement of Soult, and consider but for 
a moment the peculiar circumstances that 
attended it. It might not be unnecessary, 
in passing, to state that the force of Soult 
on his advance to Piacentia, did not con- 
sist of 70,000 but of 34,000 men, and 
that not more than 4,000 of them belonged 
to Soult’s original corps, being the whole 
that escaped with him from the North of 
Portugal without baggage, artillery, or 
ammunition. The army of Soult then 
was composed principally of the corps of 
Key and Morl'ur, and the corps which 
had been stationed at Burgos, the com- 
mand of all which when united u ccssa- 
rily devolved upon Soult, in consequence 
of his being senior Marshal to Key and 
Mortier. With this concentrated force 
Soult proceeded to the South, evacuating 
the North of Spain, where lie le ft the Gal- 
lician army in his rear. He then passed 
by the corps of the Duke del Parque at 
Cividad Rodrigo, whilst he was flanked by 
the Portuguese army 15,000 strong under 
Marshal Bercsford at Campo Majoran, 
the Spanish frontier. It would be obvious 
upon the slightest consideration that this 
advance of Soult was an ex'remely ha- 


zardous movement, and not to have been 
expected upon any sound military prin- 
ciples. Loid Wellington, therefore, would 
not have been justified in contracting the 
sphere of his own operations from any ap- 
prehension of a movement on the pari, 
of Soult. under such circumstances of 
peril and discouragement. So far, then, 
from being liable to the charge of rashness, 
lord Wellington's conduct he would con- 
tend was characterised by consummate 
skill, energy, and prudence. He had 
never put himself in a situation from 
which ho might not at any time have 
been able to regain his former position in 
Portugal. The line of his march placed 
him in a condition either to fight Victor 
and Sebastiani, or to attack Soult in the 
possible event of bis advancing upon him. 
Whatever might be the course of the cam- 
paign the judicious choice of his position 
enabled lord Wellington to play the great 
game, he had to manage, with advantage. 
The course pursued by Soult had not come 
upon him by surprise. Lord Wellington 
was fully aware, that, how ever improba- 
ble, such a movement was not impossible, 
and consequently without contemplating 
its certainty, had taken measures to meet 
every contingency. He had concerted 
with Marshal Beresford the means of 
rendering th# Portuguese army instru- 
mental in defeating or retarding the pro- 
gress of Soult, if he should attempt to 
move towards the South. The strong pass 
of the Puerto Pico w r as guarded by a 
Portuguese force, whilst the Spaniards 
undertook to defend the pass of Banos : 
and if the latter had maintained their po- 
sition, Soult would not have been able 
to bear against the allied army. But the 
British army bad never been so closely 
pressed by the force under Soult as gentle- 
men seemed to think. The retreat of 
lord Wellington was regular and unmo- 
lested, and consequently it w as not true 
that he. had been hotly pursued b y Soult 
It was certainly true that Soult moved 
along the same line with him ; and if he 
waited for Soult, Soult must as certainly 
have overtaken him ; but there being no 
danger of that, on the contrary, there be- 
ing always a long interval between them, 
no pressure could be said to exist. There 
was nothing therefore upon the face of the 
campaign to deprive lord Wellington of 
his well-earned honours.— (Hear ! hear 1) 
— There was nothing that could impeach 
his prudence, or expose him to the charge 
of audacity and rashness, beyond that 
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spirit of enterprise which a British com- 
mander ought to possess. A battle more 
distinguished he did not know of in the 
military annals of this country ; for, 
however the hon. general might call their 
attention to battles, too remote to he per- 
fectly understood, he would defy him to 
point out, in modern times, one of a more 
brilliant and distinguished character. It 
would require more ingenuity to do this, 
than the hon. general appeared to him to 
have yetdisplayed. Never, perhaps, was so 
close an action, so vigorously maintained 
or so long contested. It often was the 
case that some fortunate event suddenly 
and unexpectedly turned the fate of the 
field, without any long continued exertion 
of the powers of the armies ; the battle of 
Talavera was not of that description, as 
every inch of ground was disputed, and it 
was by a long and bloody perseverance, 
and that against superior numbers, that 
the fortune ofi he day was decided. By 
the same unfortunate fatality, however, 
* by which Spanish councils were charac- 
terised. the advantage, of the victory was 
not. improved. The attack was com- 
inured at one o’clock in t he day, and it 
was at t.h. tl>> * of evening that that great 
exploit in the recovery of his former posi- 
tion wiu performed by general Ilill, which 
was, no doubt, in their recollections. 
Night interrupted the conflict, and the 
two armies remained in their positions in 
sight of each other waiting the return of 
light to renew the battle. It was during 
that awful interval that the distinguished 
general at the head of the British army 
enjoyed some repose, and sound it was 
known to have been, a repose, which none 
but a great man could enjoy during the 
shoit but anxious intermission of an ob- 
stinate and sanguinary battle. From this 
sound repose lord Wellington rose in the 
morning of the 2Sth to a renewal of the 
engagement and a further display of his 
own ability and the resistless intrepidity 
of his gallant army. The contest was 
then continued till twelve o'clock, when 
. an interval of two hours rest from the 
work of destruction, was employed by 
the troops on both sides in removing 
their respective dead from the scene of ac- 
tion ; and then it was that those whose 
arms were before uplifted for mutual ha- 
vock met at the stream which intervened 
between their mutual positions, and 
shook hands in token of their recipro- 
cal admiration of the bravery, and skill 
and firmness displayed on both sides. 


He had to congratulate the country upon 
the restoration of that generous feeling 
and high spirit which had heretofore cha- 
racterised the conduct of soldiers in civilis- 
ed warfare. — He congratulated the coun- 
try 011 this circumstance ; he congratu- 
lated the world, that, in these days, the 
rage of war did not subdue and extinguish 
those feelings of generosity which were 
the ornament of human nature ; and that 
if some of our brave troops did fall into 
the hands of the enemy, they fell into 
the hands of an enemy who knew how 
to respect them. To say that such art 
eflort of skill and ability, such an acqui- 
sition of British glory, was not calculated 
to call forth the admiration of the House 
of Commons, was an attempt to introduce a 
feeling into that House, which he conceived 
it the duty of every member to resist. 
The loss of that day w r as much dwelt upon 
— the loss of that day he regretted as much 
as any man, but he deprecated that mode 
of painful searching, which was calcu- 
lated to injure and unnerve the military 
energy of the count? y ; if such feelings 
were to become general, they w r ould be 
reduced to she necessity of ceasing alto- 
gether from opposition to the French, and 
giving up the character which they were 
so well calculated to maintain — that of 
a great military power. But the gentle- 
men who dwelt so anxiously upon this 
head, were in the habit of running away 
from the fact. There was no circum- 
stance more to the honour of lord Wel- 
lington, than that such a difficult and en- 
terprising campaign was concluded with 
such little comparative loss. This was 
the proudest testimony which could be 
given of ihc talents of a Commander. 
He should feci it his duty, at a future day, 
to call for the returns; at present, if he 
might credit what he had heard, without 
consulting them, our loss during the whole 
campaign in Portugal and Spain, includ- 
ing the 1,500 wounded, who fell into the 
hands of the enemy, did not exceed 0,000 
men. So that lord Wellington had per- 
formed a march of 1200 miles, and fought 
a battle, unexampled for its heroism, with 
a loss which, under the circumstances, 
mustabe considered trilling. On the con- 
trary, w hat was the loss of the enemy; 
that enemy, whose fate gentlemen were 
so much in the habit of contrasting with 
lord Wellington's? The enemy's loss did 
not amount to less than 10,000 men. He 
hoped that they should never again hear 
of such ccfttrasts, yunless.they were drawn 
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in favour of the British general. Soult, 
with all the eulogiums pronounced upon 
his retreat, did not carry with him a 
single cannon and but a third of his army 
from Portugal. There was one topic 
more, to which he should advert ; which 
was the dignity conferred upon lord Wel- 
lington, in the title conferred by his Ma- 
jesty. The hon. general had said, that 
he fought for it at Talavera, he, lord C. 
would say, that he had fought for it all 
over the world; it was not in Talavera 
alone , his fame wfcs established, he had 
fought in all quarters, generally opposed 
by greater numbers, but always victori- 
ous. He did not know how honours 
could be more usefully bestowed, than 
upon such men and such services ; and so 
long as the principle upon which he was 
advanced was acted upon, there was no 
likelihood of the peerage being disgraced. 
It was true, and fortunate for the country, 
that honours were frequently bestowed, 
during the late and present wars, for great 
military excellence ; but that was rather 
a proof of the talents and bravery of the 
rounfry, than of the debasement of its 
honours. While they lamented the losses 
inevitable in war, let them also remem- 
ber the advantages — let them remember 
that the army, with its present experience, 
was worth tenfold what it was before, and 
that if, from an unlucky circumstance, 
it had failed in its object, in no one in- 
stance had it been defeated or disgraced. 
We now appeared before the eyes of Eu- 
rope, not merely as we had been hereto- 
fore considered, a mere naval power, we 
were also a military one ; recognized as 
such by an enemy, who had experienced 
our might in our victories, and those often, 
when, with inferior numbers, we beat 
the best and most experienced of his 
troops. Upon the whole view of the case, 
be deprecated the notion, that the coun- 
try was disgraced, and thought, that, 
for every reason on which it became them 
to decide, they should agree in giving 
the thanks to lord Wellington. 

Mri Whitbread congratulated lord Wel- 
lington that he had found such an able 
panegyrist as the noble lord who had just 
ppokei), and the noble lord himself, on 
the display of eloquence bp had made, 
yvhich, if not contradicted by the dis- 
patches themselves, might have amounted 
to a defence of his own conduct while in 
office. He (Mr. W.) was not qne of 
those whom the noble lord ha^ described 
as too vehement in lamentation ; at the 


same time, he could not withhold a teat 4 
when he thought of the fate of so many 
brave soldiers, and the quantity of British 
blood that had been spilt in a sacrifice to 
incapacity and folly. They were told, 
in a whimsical way, that the English 
were niggards of applause to those who 
had fought their battles ; but lie would 
appeal from the charge to the fact ; from 
the accuser to the history of the country. 
Was there ever a period when merit was 
more liberally rewarded than by this 
generous people, during the last and pre- 
sent wars ? There was no man of those, 
whose political sentiments lie disapproved 
whom he would oppose so reluctantly, as 
the very distinguished officer he was now 
compelled to oppose. The noble lord 
had mixed up the general with the army, 
and then demanded whether such actions 
as had been performed should be refused 
the thanks of parliament? With an utter 
contempt of dates, he had made a case, 
unsupported by events, to bolster up his 
own statement. He (Mr. W.) was no 
military man; but when he could oppose 
the noble lord, upon the authority of lord 
Wellington himself, he thought he might 
venture to dispute the points with him. 
The noble lord had stated, that the princi- 
pal object was the defence of Portugal ; 
he believed it w as not. He also spoke of 
the expulsion of Soult, and drew a com- 
parison between the British and French 
commander?. The} 7 were not to try Soult, 
but they were to try lord Wellington, 
with respect to his claim upon the thanks 
of that House. It had been said, that, 
lord Wellington had heard of the battles 
of Aspern and Esling, while at Abrantes, 
but how could he think that that battle 
would operate to draw off the French at 
such a distance? But did the noble lord 
mean to say, that the French were unpro- 
vided with magazines ? Was it the prac- 
tice of Buonaparte to be so? — At all 
events, if the noble lord could issue his or- 
ders, with such effect, in the different 
countries through which he passed, he 
then might proceed without magazines, 
and provide himself as he advanced. But 
the contrary was the case ; his army was 
famishing. It had been mentioned, 
somewhere, as an honour to the general, 
that he conquered, with half-famished 
troops, the well-fed and luxurious troops 
of the enemy. Could a greater charge 
be brought against him ? Why did he 
take them there to he famished. But it 
seemed he had instructions that were dia- 
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claimed before ; they were now avowed, 
however, in order to afford some credit to 
the Portland administration, to enable 
them to say, “ this is the greatest general 
-—that was the greatest army, in the 
world — and it was we who sent them 
ont! , \ On forming the junction with 
Cuesta, they were to attack the enemy 
the next day, but found that he was gone. 
But while lord Wellington accused gen- 
eral Cuesta of delay, he ought to have 
stated the grounds of it ; and, in not do- 
ing so, he did that general an injustice. 
As to the attack upon general M’ Kenzie’s 
party in the wood, it had every appear- 
ance of being unexpected. The Span- 
iards, to whom he allowed no praise, 
whom lie represented as taking no part 
in the battle, he was nevertheless necessi- 
tated to mention no less than five times in 
his dispatch; and it was rather too much 
to say, that he had contended with double 
his number. He had even mentioned a 
Spanish general, who was wounded in 
bringing up his inactive infantry to assist 
in the battle. There were, undoubtedly, 
prodigies of valour displayed by the Bri- 
tish ; but even in the famous charge of t he 
23d regiment of dragoons he thought that 
the general was much to blame. — There 
was almost a gulph between them and the 
enemy, when they made the charge, and 
many w'crc lost in consequence. This 
should have been known before : the 
ground should have been reconnoitered. 
Lord Wellington had bravery; he had 
skill upon other occasions; but that he 
should be thanked, as a skilful commander 
for his conduct upon that day, he would 
deny. He himself had called the victory 
a repulse, and the name was more appro- 
priate. It was the intention to march to 
Madrid, and even to fight a battle beyond 
it. He could not conceive why Ferrol 
should be evacuated in consequence of the 
battle of Talavera. He denied that there 
was any other retreat for the army than 
that through Deiletosa; and represented 
their condition as most deplorable, many 
of them not having tasted food for eight 
and forty hours previous to the battle, and 
hundreds having perished on the road, 
from mere famine, during the retreat. He 
would not agree to give a premium to 
rashness. The Spanish cause was now 
more hopeless than ever. Where, then, 
was the advantage of the victory ? He 
could not agree that the army was be- 
come stronger since, than before its losses, 
gnd regarded our late continental dibits. 


as calculated to sink the military charac- 
ter of the country, though they had rais- 
ed that of the soldiery, whose gallantry 
was indisputable. 

General Craiifurd vindicated the mili- 
tary character of lord Wellington, and said 
they might as well accuse him of not 
being able to answer the first question in 
the catechism, as of ignorance or precipi- 
tation. He had displayed, on the con- 
trary, the greatest skill, though his plan had 
not succeeded to the utmost extent, owing 
to Sebastiani’s corps not having been de- 
tained bj r Venegas. The Spaniards had 
not taken his advice as they ought. He 
was a most consummate genera), and de- 
served the greatest honours the country 
could bestow. 

General Stewart wished to make a few 
remarks on one or two points touching the 
conduct of the battle of Talavera. Lord 
Wellington had projected an attack on the 
army of Victor on the 23d, which, had it 
been acceded to by general Cuesta, must 
have terminated in the annihilation of that 
corps. On the 24-th Victor retreated, and 
was pursued as far as Olala. On the 2(>th 
the Spanish army retreated to the left bank 
of the Alberche, and then it was that the 
dispositions made by lord Wellington not 
only secured the subsequent glorious vic- 
tory to his own troops, but preserved the 
Spanish army. It had been observed that 
lord W. did not expect the battle ; in the 
first instance he did not : how could he 
when Victor had retreated ? It w'as the 
Spanish army brought them back upon 
him, and then his presence of mind fur- 
nished a barrier to every difficulty. As 
to his personal conduct he could only say, 
that he was every where during the fight, 
and always in the hottest of the action ; 
and in expressing his approbation of the 
motion, he was sure he but expressed what 
w hs the general feeling of the army. 

Mr. Windham observed, that the argu- 
ments he had heard did not divest him of 
the opinion, that the battle of Talavera was 
a glorious victory. Honourable gentlemen 
on the opposite side spoke of feeling ; he 
believed, when the victory was first an- 
nounced in this country, 1 here w r a$ not a 
man *but. gloried in it. He was afraid we 
had got too much military special plead- 
ing, that would argue merely on the re- 
sult, not the valour and generalship shewn. 
It put him in mind of a story of a wag, 
who was asked, how he came by a visi- 
ble fracture on his face ? “ Why, I beat 

“ him, and he beat me, but I gave in 
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'* first;” so with the Fiench, as the vic- 
tory was claimed on both sides ; but they 
came first, and were repulsed. In the case 
of a fortress, the garrison could not do 
more than repulse the army that invaded 
it ; that is, the enemy It It it when they 
pleased ; and were they not to be thank- 
ed for preserving the fortress against a su- 
perior enemy, although not able to follow 
them ? Then, would you say, load Wel- 
lington did not gain a victory, because be 
was not able to harass them in their re- 
treat? lie had heard, in the course of de 
bate, what had been done, and what might 
have been done ; but was it necessary that 
a problem in Euclid, which had been 
proved, should be called in question in 
that House. Then it had been substan- 
tiated that the battle of Talavera was a 
victory ; and why should they prevent it 
from operating on their minds as such r 
They had no advantage from the victory 
of Corunna, except that the army were 
able to save themselves. If lord Welling- 
ton had acted imprudently before the 
battle, it ought not to retract or withdraw 
as much as the weight of a feather from 
the victory he had obtained. It had been 
argued, that, although he might be an 
able general in battle, yet he was not 
capable of conducting a campaign, for he 
had not secured a retreat. .Such argu- 
ments proved themselves to be altogether 
fallacious; for he had shewn that he had 
a retreat, and that too by retreating in 
safety, after shewing that he could do 
something. The right lion. gent, then 
rocecded to state, that although France 
ad generals of great skill, yet had they 
not run great risks, and secured a battle, 
that the breaking of a thread might have 
prevented them from achieving ? But to 
take a view of the question under the 
general head, the unproductive conse- 
quences were not to be put in comparison 
with the military glory we had obtained. 
It might be asked, would an engagement, 
that only acquired military glory, prove 
advantageous to the country ? lie would 
answer, yes; if military valour was neces- 
sary for national strength ; and he con- 
ceived it of much more service to the na- 
tion at large, than the taking of a -sugar 
island, or a ship at sea: 10 or 15 years 
ago, their army was considered as nought ; 
it was thought, on the continent, that we 
might do something at sea ; that we were 
a kind of sea animal. Our achievements 
in Egypt first entitled us to the name of a 
military power ; the battle of Maida con- 


firmed it; and hevv^uM not. give the bat- 
tles of Vimeira, Corunna, and Talavera, 
for a whole Archipelago of sugar islands* 
The whole feelings and powers of the 
country had changed in their military ca- 
pacity. They began to fed they wanted 
something more tii.m a navy to support 
them. ■*- There never was an action in this 
world, but some persons might sit down 
and investigate it, and find some fault ; 
but. ihey were not to give credit to the 
criliciscrs. He was sorry that such a let- 
ter as had been sent by lord Wellington 
to the government, had «. v**r been written. 
As to the Spaniards, he believed it set forth 
nothing but wlrat was true; but it went 
to proclaim glory which did not belong to 
him. It. was like a sea engagement. And 
as it could not be contended that the hull 
of a vessel had nothing to do wi:h the guns 
which gained the victory ; or like a spear 
that inflicted a wound, could it be said 
that the stall'was not of service ? so with 
the Spanish army ; they did all that was 
required of them, they kept their position. 
The victory in n.-eli must have been of use 
to the Spanish cause, for it shewed them 
that a British army was invincible, and 
the victory well deserved the honour of 
the reward moved to be bestowed on it by 
that House. 

Mr. Lyttktou concurred in the vote of 
thanks; but ashed, what would have been 
the situation ol the army, if ministers had 
given the same kind of discretion to a com- 
mander of a less enterprising and active 
spirit ? 

Mr. C. Adams spoke in favour of the 
question. 

General Montagu Mathew gave his 
most hearty concurrence to the vote of 
thanks to his noble friend ; and added that 
lie was proud he could call him country- 
man, whose glorious and great achieve- 
ments he could only compare to those of 
marshal Lannes. 

Mr. Pvnsonhy said, he was aware that 
the vote he should give would not he con- 
sonant with the feelings of the House, 
lie knew little of military affairs, and he 
believed the major part of the House 
were in the same situation; yet they were 
the persons who were to approve or dis- 
approve. He did not wish, at that late 
hour of the night, to enter into the merits 
of the battle of Talavera; but this he knew, 
the British troops fought, and were not 
able to maintain their ground. He thought 
the victories in Egypt and Maida were 
sufficient to establish our military jfan\e. 
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without sending lord Wellington to ha- 
zard the treasure of the country, the 
valuable lives of their soldiers, where no 
possible good could result from it. Vhat 
the battle of Taiavera was fought with 
intrepidity, no man could doubt. But 
the duties of a soldier and a general 
were very different. The first, inspired 
with the duty and love he owed his 
country, was willing to undergo all priva- 
tions, was even careless of his life ; where 
danger was there he flew ; but the duty 
of a commander was quite different. He 
ought to be careful that the soldier should 
suffer no privations, that he should not 
endanger his life without actual necessity, 
and unless tlu; service of his country re- 
quired it. Was lord Wellington thus 
careful ? This was a plain fact, on which 
every man of understanding could come 
to a conclusion, whether vested with mili- 
tary knowledge or not. Ilr would not 
detract from the merits of those, who 
fought under lord Wellington ; he was 
sensible they did as much as men could 
do, and no honour their country could con- 
fer on them would be equal to their de- 
serts. He concluded kv saying, that he 
would give his support to the amendment. 

Mr. Cunning felt, it impossible to con- 
ceive why assent to the motion should be 
withheld. On no other provocation, than 
that government had called on the House 
to speak the sentiments of gratitude which 
warmed almost every heart in the country, 
the House was required, through the me- 
dium of the proposed amendment, to cen- 
sure the noble lord whose conduct was the 
subject of discussion, and to pronounce 
him, instead of the exalter of the honour 
of his country, the wanton waster of her 
best blood. He lamented the lois that 
had taken place in the bailie of Taiavera as 
much as any man ; but war was a game 
that could not be played without risks and 
losses. It had been said that the House 
had been too prodigal of their approbation 
in recent times. We lived in an age so 
lull of splendid achievements, that it was 
feared the spring of honour might he 
dried up. This was indeed a source of 
high exultation, and one in which lie 
trusted the country would long have to 
indulge. 

Lord Folkestone supported the amend- 
ment. 

Sir T. Turton rose, amidst a loud call 
for the question, and said a few words in 
avour of the Vote of Thanks. 

Strangers were then ordered^ to with- 


draw : but the House did not divide, of 
course the Vote of Thanks to lord Welling- 
ton was carried. After which the House 
resolved, — 1. u That the Thanks of this 
House be given to lieut. general sir 
John Cope Sherbrooke, knight of the most 
honourable order of the bath, to lieut. 
general William Payne, to lieut. general 
sir Stapleton Cotton, baronet, to lieut. 
general Rowland Ilill, to major-general 
Christopher Tilson, to brigadier-general 
Alexander Campbell, to brigadier-general 
Henry Frederick Campbell, to brigadier- 
general Richard Stewart, to brigadier-ge- 
neral the hon. Charles Stewart, to bri- 
gadier-general Alan Cameron, to brigadier- 
general Henry Fane, to brigadier-general 
George Anson, and to brigadier* general 
Edward Howorth, and the several other 
officers, for their distinguished exertions 
on the 27t h and 28th of July last, in the 
memorable battle of Taiavera, which ter- 
minated in the signal defeat of the forces 
of the enemy.— 2. That this House doth 
highly approve of, and acknowledge, the 
distinguished valour and discipline dis- 
played by the non-commissioncd officers 
and private soldiers of the forces serving 
on the. 27th and 2sth of July last, under 
the command of lieutenant-general lord 
viscount Wellington, in the glorious victory 
obtained at Taiavera; and that the same 
be signified to them by the commanding 
officers of the several corps, who are de- 
sired to thank them for their gallant and 
exemplary conduct.” 


HOUSE OP COMMONS. 

Friday , Febmary 2. 

[Ciiaiuman op Wavs and Means.] The 
Speaker having quitted the chair, previ- 
ous to the House going into a Committee 
of Ways and Means, 

Mr. W. Smith , addressing himself to Mr. 
Ley, the clerk, begged to say a few 
words to the House. . 

The Speaker begged to inform the 
House, in point of order, that if a differ- 
ence of opinion arose on the subject of 
who should be called to the chair, it could 
not discussed in that incomplete state 
in which the Mouse then was. 

Mr. W. Smith said, he did not know how 
else to conduct himself, a gentleman be- 
ing about to take the chair without any 
question put to the House. 

The Speaker said, if one gentleman 
should be caiied to the chair of the Com- 
mittee, and another should be proposed 
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from some other quarter, it would then 
become his duty to take the chair of the 
House. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then 
called on Mr. Lushington to take the 
chair; and 

’ , Mr. IV. Smith called on Mr. Davies 
Giddy. 

The Speaker immediately returned to 
the chair, and said, that now was the time 
to propose who should be chairman of the 
Committee. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said it 
had been the uniform practice ofthe House, 
of late years, to have the office of Chairman 
ef the Committees of Supply and of Ways 
and Meaus filled by one individual, who 
continued during the course of the session, 
and accordingly a salary was annexed to 
the performance of that duty. He be- 
lieved there was not an instance to the 
contrary on the journals. He also con- 
tended, that when the House was about 
to resolve into a Committee of Supply, 
not into a Committee of Ways and Means, 
was the proper time for agitating who 
that chairman should be. This question 
had, however, he submitted, been already 
settled, when Mr. Lushington was, on a 
former day, called to the chair of the 
Committee of Supply. No change in 
such an appointment ever took place in 
the course of one session. If this House 
did not observe a uniform practice in this 
respect, it would become an every day 
discussion. He accordingly moved that 
Mr. Lushington be called to the chair. 

Mr. W. Smith said, if in vvhat the right 
lion. gent, had stated to have happened, 
the convenience and dignity of the House 
had been as much attended to, as he had no 
doubt its rules had been consulted, the House 
would have heard nothing from him at pre- 
sent on the subject. The sole reason he had 
for objecting to the hon. gout, proposed 
was, that, however respectable in every 
other particular, he did not possess those 
qualifications to be looked for in a Ch air- 
mail of the* Committee of Supply, or of 
Ways and Means. Experience w as the 
qualification principally required. The 
iir^t chairman he recollected was Mr. Gil- 
bert, a gentleman of great experfence ; 
the next was Mr. Hobart, an old member, 
and also a gentleman of great experience ; 
jthe next was Mr. Hobhouse, whose recal 
to the chair w'ould be attended with great 
-advantage to the House ; to himsucceeded 
JMr. Alexander, who had held the same 
joffice la the parliament of . Ireland ; and 
\ ... - • 


the last was the hon. gent, opposite (Mr. 
Wharton,) now promoted to what was 
esteemed a higher office, and who, when in 
the Chair of the? Committee, had acquitted 
himself with great propriety. He asked, 
what were the qualifications requisite for 
such a situation ? They were riot those of 
a debater. It was not quickness qr 
fluency that was required; but such an 
experience arising from a number of years 
acquaintance with that House, as should 
enable a person to come to the Chair of 
the Committee, not to learn the business, 
but to practise what he had learned; so 
that he might be able to command atten- 
tion, and to exercise becoming authority. 
The Speaker himself, he apprehended, 
was not taken at random from among the 
members of that House to fill the high 
station he had so many j'ears honourably 
filled. lie was not a child of the minister 
ofthe day ; but was selected inconsequence 
of his having long applied himself to a 
knowledge of the business of parliament, 
which it was thought he might exercise 
to the advantage ofthe country, and that 
those expectations had not been disap- 
pointed, that House and the count ry could 
now bear witness. Did the hon. . gent, 
proposed by ministers possess any of these 
advantages? Suppose a dispute on a 
point of order* were to arise in the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Meaus between two 
members of 20, 30, or 40 years standing, 
w'hat authority would the decision of the 
hon. gent, carry along with it r He agreed 
that it was natural fur the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to propose? for the situation 
one of his own friends; but, at the same 
time, he should consider who w r as fit for 
the office, rather than for whom the office 
was fit He should have? been disposed to 
call Mr. Hobhouse again to the chair; 
but there were reasons against it. He had 
resigned, and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer did not? consult him, not consider- 
ing him as his political Iriend. Impar- 
tiality w’as to his mind necessary, if it 
could be had; and as, in a manner, the de- 
puty of the Speaker, it would be desirable * 
that some pu;t of his impartiality should be 
extended to the Chair ofthe Committee. 
This, however, was not to be expected 
from gentlemen who uniformly voted with 
ministers; and in proposing his hon. friend 
he knew fha> he pointed out a man who 
would exercise the strictest impartiality 
to all parties. He concluded by pro- 
posing Mr. Davies Giddy. 

Mr^ Giddy expressed his extreme sur- 
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prize at the proposition of his hon. friend, 
of which he had not received the most 
distant intimation. He assured the House 
that, in occasionally acting during the 
last session for his hon. friend, who then 
filled the Chair of the Committee, he had 
no view to the filling of that situation him- 
self. He should feel aukward were he 
placed in that situation by gentlemen act- 
ing in hostility to ministers. He wished 
they would name some person else ; and 
begged that he might be understood as no 
party to what was past. 

Mr. Wharton thought it was not long 
experience, but a sort of technical know- 
ledge which was required for the situation. 
He was satisfied the hon. gent. (Lushing- 
ton) was fully qualified for it. 

Mr. Ponsonby was sorry an hon. gent. 
(Mr. Hobhouse) could not be prevailed on 
to return to the Chair of the Committees. 
As the oilier hon. gent, also chose to de- 
cline it, he begged of his hon. friend not 
to press his amendment. 

Mr. W. Smith, after vindicating himself 
from the charge of attempting to take 
the House by surprize, agreed to withdraw 
the amendment, when the House resolved 
into the Committee, and Mr. Lushington 
was called to the chair. 

[Expedition to the Scheldt.] Lord 
Porchester, before he inovefl the order of 
the day, rose to give notice, that on 
Monday he would move for certain papers, 
which he thought were necessary to ren- 
der those already before the House com- 
plete. In those before them two or three 
objects were named as those proposed to 
be obtained by the Expedition ; while one 
part of the force was to be stationed as a 
garrison in Walcheren, the other was to 
proceed to accomplish such of the ulterior 
objects of the Expedition as might appear 
practicable. But could it be thought, 
that when the Expedition sailed, that no 
plan, no instructions, save those in the 
general orders, were given ? From the 
papers before them it appeared, that a very 
4 few days after the noble lord opposite had 
stated that in consequence of the season- 
able fall oi Flushing every obstacle to the 
accomplishment of the ulterior objects of 
the Expedition was removed, the whole of 
those objects were abandoned. Could it 
be thought that the general had received 
no instructions in the interval to influence 
his conduct ? He was of opinion that such 
communications must have existed, and as 
they were not produced, he must consider 
those papers befor* the House as defective 
VOL, xv. 


and incomplete ; he should therefore give 
notice, that on Monday he would move. 
That certain papers relating to the late 
Expedition to the Scheldt be laid before 
the House. 

Lord Castlereagk took the earliest oppor- 
tunity of promoting the inquiiy. When 
that subject was adverted to before he was 
unfortunately absent, and nothing had 
been said till then that could justify him 
in coming forward with that information it 
might be in his power to give. He was 
then prepared to state, that the War office 
did not contain all that was necessary to 
give the noble lord the information he re- 
quired. It was impossible for persons em- 
ployed on such a service to act wholly 
from documents, and all the information 
that could be derived from documents 
would not proceed from the war depart- 
ment; it would be his duty hereafter to 
state where such information might be 
fouud. The inquiry, it would appear at 
the outset, naturally divided itself into two 
branches, and he wished to know to which 
the House first proposed to direct their at-* 
tention. With respect to the policy of the 
Expedition, but a comparatively small 
portion of information could be derived 
from papers that might be laid before 
the House. Those considerations which in- 
fluenced his Majesty’s government would 
have some weight with them when de- 
ciding on the policy of the measure into 
which they were about to inquire. He 
would have to consider if the country was 
so circumstanced that such an effort might 
be made without too much impairing our 
resources. The presumable expence was 
also to be considered, and whether the cal- 
culations had been exceeded. The situa- 
tion in which we stood with our allies was 
also to be remembered, though that consi- 
deration, with respect to Austria, might 
be too delicate a subject to be openly 
discussed ; but of that his Majesty’s minis- 
ters were the most competent judges. 
The House was probably not aware of the 
great extent of evidence necessary to 
enable them to decide on the policy, and 
to judge of the grounds on which the late 
Expedition was undertaken. He should 
feel it to be his duty to call for such docu- 
ments and such evidence as might be re- 
quired, as the inquiry proceeded. He sup- 
posed from the evidence the noble lord had 
summoned, that it was his intention first 
to proceed to the execution of the Expe- 
dition. If th^t were the c*se, ; aqd if the 
policy or expediency of the measure were 
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not at first brought before the House, he 
Should feel it to be his duty to more at the 
Mime period of the inquiry for information 
on that subject. It would he presumption 
in him to lay before the House the case of 
the commanders or of ministers. He was 
jjlad the noble lord could not find the plan 
and the instructions he expected in the 
papers before the House. The grounds 
of the instructions on which the army 
were to act, were contained under the 
Sign Manual, and were of a general na- 
ture. They did not pretend to travel far 
into the detail of what was to regulate the 
conduct of the general. On the face of 
the admiralty instructions it would be 
seen they went more into the detail. 
The reason was, the admiralty being a 
professional Board were capable of in- 
structing their officers how to act, which 
ministers could not do when sending out a 
general officer with a military force. It 
would be travelling further into the subject 
than he at present proposed doing, were 
he to go at large into the generally un- 
derstood principle on which it was under- 
taken ; but at some period of the inquiry 
he should state to the House the nature of 
the service, the course taken in the execu- 
tion of it, and the consideration whence 
his approbation proceeded, when he stated 
that that which had interfered w ith the ul- 
terior objects of the Expedition had been 
removed by the fall of Flushing. The ul- 
terior objects were undoubtedly Antwerp, 
and the shipping, arsenals, magazines, 
&c. in its vicinity. He should state his 
opinion of what bad been done, and be 
ready to hold the officer from blame who 
had commanded the armament if it should 
appear he had done his duty. He wished 
to ask the noble lord if he intended first to 
call evidence as to the policy or the exe- 
cution? He had no wish to express on the 
subject. He wished entirely to conform to 
that mode of inquiry which the House in 
its wisdom should consider the best. He 
wished for the fullest inquiry to be made 
into his conduct, that it might be seen how 
far his influence had been exerted in ad- 
vising 1 the Expedition. 

Lord Porchcster said, that as it might not 
be possible to separate the policy frem the 
execution he proposed to go by time. Be- 
ginning with the subjects connected with 
the documents of the earliest date, he 
thought they might commence with the 
policy, proceed with the conduct, and 
close with the evacuation of Walcheren. 

Sir F. Burden thought the orders of the 


commander in chief to the officers under 
him appeared wanting. The production 
of the military journal of the staff officer* 
he thought might supply the deficiency; 

Mr. Croker gave notice that he should 
on Monday move for certain papers re- 
lating to the Expedition ; which had been 
omitted in the returns laid on the table. 
These papers would serve to make the 
whole complete, in order to a proper un- 
derstanding of the question so far as re- 
lated to the share which the admiralty 
board had in the Expedition. 

Mr. C. Wynn wished to know if the 
commander in chief of the Expedition 
had been instructed to proceed imme- 
diately to Antwerp, or if it was part of his 
orders to besiege Flushing first ? 

Lord Custlereagh knew of no instruc- 
tions but those given under the sign 
manual. 

Mr. Tierney thought any papers that 
it might be necessary for them to have 
produced could be moved for in the Com- 
mittee. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was of 
opinion they might be referred to a Secret 
Committee, who could decide what papers 
ought to be produced. He then gave 
notice that on Monday he would move 
for the appointment of such a Committee. 

Mr. Tierney^ said, he thought those who 
had the sense of the House in their favour 
had a right to determine in what manner 
the inquiry should be carried on. He was 
for appointing a Committee that night 
that no time might be lost. 

Mr. Cunning was anxious to give the 
Inquiry the greatest possible effect. Ho 
had formerly suggested the propriety of 
referring the military evidences to other 
tribunals, and he gave it as his opinion 
that it would have been better so to have 
done. He would state, in a very few 
words, what he thought it would be most 
becoming the -House to inquire into. 
There were three points to which he 
thought their attention should be directed. 
The first was the policy of the Expedition. 
This wa3 the most extended question, 
since it comprehended the situation in 
which Great Britain was placed with 
the other powers of Europe. For this he 
felt himself in the highest degree respon- 
sible. The military and naval proceed- 
ings, thougfi he viewed them with the 
most favourable eye, he could not think 
himself responsible for. He did not con- 
sider himself at all answerable for the eva- 
cuation of Walcheren ; at the same time. 
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while saying this, he most distinctly de- 
sired to be understood as not giving an 
qpinion either the one way or the other. 
It might be that the House would be of 
opinion, that blame* attached itself no 
where ; but if it should appear that blame 
did attach somewhere, if he were too ac- 
tive in eliciting discoveries to the preju- 
dice of others, it might appear that he 
wished to throw the blame oil’ himself by 
placing the misconduct of others in a most 
luminous point of view. He would there- 
fore punctually give his attendance 
throughout the inquiry, and give every ex- 
planation of his own conduct; but it was 
his intention to avoid as much as possible 
taking an active part, where he was not 
personally concerned. t 

The House, on the motion of lord Por- 
chcster, then resolved itself into the Com- 
mitlee. 

Mr. Yorke. now moved the standing 
order for exclusion of strangers, which 
was of course enforced, and the Gallery 
cleared.* 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Monday , February 5. 

[Thanks of the House to General 
Stewart.] Brigadier general the hon. 
Charles Stewart being come to the House, 
theSpeakcr acquainted him that the House 
had upon Thursday last resolved. That 
the Thanks of this House be given to him 
for his distinguished exertions on the 27th 
and 28th of July last, in the memorable 
battle of Talavera, which terminated in 
the signal defeat of the forces of the 
enemy ; and the Speaker gave him the 
Thanks of the House accordingly, as fol- 
lowed, viz. 

“ Brigadier-general Charles Stewart ; 
Amongst the gallant officers to whom this 
House has declared its gratitude for their 
distinguished services in Spain, your name 
has the honour to stand enrolled. — During 
the progress of the two last campaigns in 
Spain and Portugal, whoever has turned 
his eyes towards the bold and perilous 
operations of our armies in Leon and Gal- 
licia ; whoever has contemplated the bril- 
liant passage of the British troops across 
the Douro, an exploit which struck the 
enemy himself with admiration as well as 
dismay ; must have marked throughout 
those memorable achievements, that spirit 

* For the Minutes of each day's Evi- 
dence, see Appendix to this volume. 
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of energy and enterprize with which you 
have rapidly advanced in the career of 
military fame, and by which you have 
now fixed your name for ever in the 
annals of your country, as a chief sharer 
in those immortal laurels won by British 
fortitude and valour in the glorious and 
hard-fought battles of Talavera.— Upon 
the great commander under whom it was 
there your pride and felicity to serve, his 
sovereign, this House, and the voiof'qfan 
applauding empire, have conferred those 
signal testimonies of honour and gratitude, 
which posterity will seal with its undoubt- 
ing approbation : and it is no mean part of 
the merits for which j T ou are to be this day . 
crewned with our Thanks that you were 
chosen by such a commander, to be the 
companion hf his councils, and the sure 
hand to which he could entrust the prompt 
and effectual direction of his comprehen- 
sive and victorious operations. — To you. 
Sir, I am therefore now to deliver the 
Thanks of this House ; and I do accord- 
ingly, in the name and by the command, 
of the Commons of the United Kingdom, 
thank you for your distinguished exer- 
tions on the 27 th and 28th days of July 
last, in the memorable battles of Talavera, 
which terminated in the signal defeat of 
the forces of the enemy.” 

Upon which brigadier gen. Stewart said, 

“ Mr. Speaker ; I feel myself totally 
inadequate to express the high sense I en- 
tertain of the distinguished honour that 
has been conferred upon me, an honour 
far exceeding any little services I may 
have rendered in the fortunate situations 
in which I have been placed : If a senti- 
ment of regret could at such a moment 
arise in my mind, it would be, that (from 
the circumstance of a severe indisposition) 

I stand alone here on the present occasion, 
the army being still on service, and that 
1 am not accompanied by my gallant bro- 
ther officers (equally members of this 
House), who are far more eminently enti- 
tled to its thanks and to the applause of 
their country than myself. — If I might 
venture to arrogate any thing beyond the 
most anxious zeal for the King's service, 
and ^ sincere love for the profession I be* 
long to, it is an ardent desire to follow, 
the footsteps of my great and gallant com- 
mander, to whose sole abilities and exer- 
tions we stand indebted not only for the 
battle of Talavera, but for all those suc- 
cesses which have rendered him alike aa 
ornament to his country and a terror to 
her foes : To follow his bright example. 
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to emulate his achievements, and to be 
■ thought worthy of hie confidence, I shall 
over consider a $ the surest passport to the 
greatest distinction that can be conferred 
on a soldier; I mean the approbation of 
this honourable House. — I must now offer 
ihy sincerest acknowledgments to you, 
Sir, for the very marked kindness you have 
shewn me in expressing to me the Thanks 
of this House, by condescending to enu- 
merate tpy humble services in the partial 
manned you have done; and I beg to as- 
sure you it will be my anxious study to 
avail myself of all occasions to merit the 
honour which has this day been conferred 
upon me.” 

t [Sinecure Offices.] Mr. Fuller rose 
to bring forward his promised motion, for 
an instruction to the Finance Committee, 
to inquire and report respecting Sinecure 
Offices which they should think neces- 
sary to be abolished. He began by stat- 
ing, that he found in the third report of 
the Committee on public expenditures 
two paragraphs, stating, that amongst 
dther items which called loudly for eco- 
nomy and retrenchment, were a greatnum- 
ber of nominal offices under the crown, to 
which a very large sum was annually 
paid in salaries, but which partook of the 
nature of pensions, because no duty was 
done in lieu ofthe pay annexed. Ofsuch 
places it wasstated, that there were no less 
in England than 196, for which an aggre- 
gate sum of 142,655/. was annually paid 
in salaries and 58 in Ireland. There was 
besides a large salary annexed to the of- 
fice of chief collector of customs in the 
port of London, which was also a sinecure. 
The second of those paragraphs stated, 
that it was impossible for the Committee 
t6 ascertain minutely the whole particu- 
lars of such cases, with out going into the 
examination of a long and complicated 
series of evidence ; but the Committee 
had thrown the whole together, recom- 
mending their abolition. Next followed 
a long list, covering several pages, con- 
taining the names of places which he 
supposed to be those at which the para- 
graphs hinted; but he could wish the 
Committee had spoken out plainly and 
directly, what the places were at vHiich 
they meant to point. A new Committee 
vyas appointed by the House a few nights 
since ; and the motion he intended now 
to propose was, that it be an instruction to 
^ them to inquire forthwith respecting all 
such sinecure places, and report candidly 
the House those, which they should 
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think ought to be abolished. He sincere*, 
ly hoped they would do so, and thus lay 
the ground of some specific measure for 
terminating such a misuse of the public 
money. He had no wish himself to be 
forward in infcroducting bills : he had no 
vain desire for seeking popularity in such 
cases. If the hon. gent. (Mr. Bankes), 
would undertake to bring forward a bill 
for that purpose, lie would cheerfully re- 
sign to him all the credit of the measure, 
and wash his own hands from all concern 
in it. He concluded by moving his pro- 
posed instruction to the Co muittee. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer hoped 
t he House would not adopt the mol ion. 
The House had heretofore appointed a 
Committee of inquiry, who had done their 
•duty by proceeding on the investigation 
referred to them, and reporting the result 
to the House, leaving it for the House it- 
self to adopt any measures thereon that 
might appear eligible to its wisdom ; but 
without giving any opinion of their own, 
as to what places ought or ought not to 
be abolished. He trusted that the House 
would not now send back the subject to 
the present Committee, or delegate any 
power of giving any opinion on it ; but 
that the House would act by its own dis- 
cretion. The hon. member (Mr. Bankes) 
had signified bis purpose of proposing 
some resolutions on the subject. He him- 
self had others to propose ; but he was 
decidedly against delegating any such 
duty to a Committee as that now proposed. 
The former Committee had done its duty. 
Its report was before the House, and it 
was for the House to adopt any pro- 
cedure theieupon it should deem most fit- 
ing. 

Mr. Bankes expressed his hope, that if 
the House had confidence in the Com- 
mittee it would not fetter them by any 
such instruction as that proposed ; be- 
cause such an inquiry must occupy their 
whole time during the session, and post- 
pone every other object of their pursuit. 
Each office would make of itself a sepa- 
rate case for inquiry, and the Committee 
could not be called on to recommend the 
abolition of any particular case, without 
accompanying such recommendation 
with the documents upon which it was 
founded. In fact, it was quite impossible 
for the committee to proceed with any ef- 
fect in such a purpose, without coming, 
in the first instance, to some declaratory 
principle as a foundation for their subse- 
quent proceedings ; such, for instance, as 
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a resolution, that all sinecure places ought 
to be abolished. After this, all that would 
remain for the Committee would be, to 
ascertain what offices could be ranged 
under that class. Without this, discus- 
sions on the subject would be endless ; 
for every member would be of a different 
opinion as to what places ought or ought 
not to be abolished. This was the princi- 
ple laid down by Mr. Burke in his system 
of reform ; and the want of such a princi- 
ple gave rise to all the difference and de- 
lay in the proceedings of the Committee 
last session. 

Mr. Ltycester said, it was an opinion 
very generally maintained by the former 
Committee, that if sinecure places were 
to be abolished, some other means must 
be devised for remunerating public ser- 
vices ; as in numerous cases which would 
occur, the mere salary annexed to a place 
would be inadequate, and therefore it was 
suggested, that although some might be 
abolished, others ought to be retained. 

Mr. Fuller replied, that since he could 
not carry this instruction to the Com- 
mittee, who had an hundred times better 
means than he had to ascertain the truth, 
he should bring forward a bill, in which 
he would name all the sinecure places 
enumerated in the report to which he had 
alluded, leaving it for the House to retain 
or abolish those they thought fit. He 
would notallow so important an object to 
be defeated by a side wind ; and, shame 
upon England, if the bill should be re- 
jected. 

The motion was then negatived without 
a division. 

[Dispute with America.] Mr. Whit- 
bread rose pursuant to notice, and after a 
few preliminary observations, moved, 
u That there be laid before the House 
copies of dispatches from Mr. Erskine 
to Mr. Secretary Canning dated the 3d 
and 4th of December, *1 808 ; and also 
copies of dispatches from Mr. Erskine to 
Mr. Smith, dated in August 1 808/* 

Mr. Canning declared, that as no inconve- 
nience was now likely to arise to his Ma- 
jesty^ government from the production 
of those papers, he had not the slightest 
objection to their being laid upon the 
table. He was not in the House on a 
former night when mention was made 
of a dispatch, relative to which some 
difference of opinion had originated. 
A question had arisen between Great Bri- 
tain and America with respect to the pro- 
priety of ratifying the agreement into 


which Mr. Erskine had entered with the-. 
United States. It was the opinion of the 
British cabinet that such agreetflfcnt ought 
to be abolished, and of the American, that 
it ought to be kept. Of the former opi- 
nion he decidedly was,; and although he 
did not wish to impute blame to Mr. Er- 
skine, still he was of opinion, that good 
faith was to be kept up between the na- 
tions only by a disavowal in toto of Mr. 
Erskine’s power to come to any such con- 
clusions as he did. It was totally a dif- 
ferent question whether Mr. Erskine’* 
original instructions were wise, and whe- 
ther he was warranted in infringing them* 
On a former occasion, when he thought 
the production of these papers might d<X 
mischief, he was averse to their publica- 
tion ; but now since there could be no 
longer any danger, he was anxious for, 
that publication. He hoped the House 
would examine them with care; and in 
the course of the examination, if he saw 
any necessity for other documents, he 
should himself move for them. As to the 
compact with America, all he should say 
was, that Mr. Erskine, in entering into; 
that compact, had totally disobeyed hi* 
instructions, and of course his Majesty wa* 
by no means bound to observe it. 

Mr. Whitbread hoped, as the right hon. 
gent, had declared Mr. Erskine guilty of 
disobeying his instructions, he, on the 
production of these papers, would be com- 
petent to verify his assertion. For hi* 
part, he held a very different opinion, and 
pledged himself to shew, that the sub- 
stance of the instructions were strictly ob- 
served ; and then the question would be 
reversed, and the right hon. gent, would 
have to shew why he ran counter to the 
instructions which he had himself die-, 
tated. He did not mean to speak from 
authority on the subject; but he had 
heard, that if the dispatch marked No. 1, 
had been produced, it would have set 
matters in a totally different point of view;. 
He was happv, however, that the affair 
was about to be candidly examined, and. 
had little doubt it. would appear, that Afr c 
Erskine had wisely observed his instruGr 
tions. ' 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought , 
it his duty to declare, that the instruction* 
were observed neither in substance nor in. 
spirit. 

The motion was then put and carried? 

[Secret Committee op? the Expip$« 
tion to the Scheldt.] Lprd Par Chester- 
moved for the appointment ... of a Secret, 
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fcpmmittee, " to whom should be referred 
tni inspeOjon and selection of certain se- 
cret infomation and confidential comrau- 
nication laid before his Majesty's minis- 
ters, with respect to the Expedition to the 
Scheldt, and of a nature improper to be 
ifiade public." It was his intention that 
this Committee should be composed of 
nine members ; the number might be in- 
creased or diminished as might be judged 
expedient. He then named Mr. secretary 
Ryder, Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Whitbread, 
sir A. Pigott, admiral Markham, Mr. F. 
Robinson, Mr. Bathurst, general Ferguson, 
lord Porchester. 

Lord G. L. Gower, as a noble friend of 
his (lord Castlereagh) was so intimately 
connected with the subject under inquiry, 
proposed that he should have leave to at- 
tend the Committee. 

Lord Porchester could by no means see 
the necessity of this ; be hid indeed him- 
self obviated any such necessity, by nomi- 
nating the noble lord’s own secretary, 
Mr. F. Robinson. 

The Speaker said, the Committee might 
certainly take what steps they thought 
proper ; but he considered the proposi- 
tion in its present shape as perfectly novel 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
not sec what occasion those who were 
deeply interested in the event of the in- | 

S had to interfere with any future pro- 
ngs of the Committee. All they had 
to do was to see, in the commencement, 
-that this Committee was so constituted as 
to do perfect justice between man and 
man. Of all propositions, then, which he 
had ever heard .started, that of admitting 
the noble lord to attend the Committee 
was, in his opinion, least deserving of con- 
sideration. With respect to the number 
of which the Committee was proposed to 
be constituted, he could find no objection ; 
but he had, indeed, much objection to 
make to the members who had been put 
in nomination to compose it. In this list 
he observed five out of the nine were gen- 
tlemen who had been in the constant habit 
of voting against the measures of govern - 
meat on every occasion. One gentleman 
who had been nominated was unabje to 
attend on any Committee. To the three 
next, Mr. Robinson, Mr. Bathurst, and 
Mr. Wilberforce, he could have no objec- 
tion: they were neither in the habit of 
directly voting with or opposing govern- 
ment; but he would ask, for that very 
reason, were they proper to be confronted 
with the other five, who were in steady 


opposition ? Was that a fair mode of pro- 
ceeding ? Were the members of the Com* 
mittee properly matched ? Was it right 
that he, for instance, one of the persons 
accused, should not have a representative 
in the Committee ; or rather a Committee 
so mixed and mingled in itself, with such 
balanced weight and opinions as to form 
a representative body of the House ? To 
the name of lord Porchester he had no ob- 
jection ; nor to that of Mr. Bathurst. Mr. 
Robinson, he thought as the friend of the 
noble lord, ought, also to remain on it ; 
and, as he thought, his right hon. friend 
(Mr. Canning) should have an equal ad- 
vantage, he should propose the addi- 
tion of the name of Mr. S. Bourne. He 
should also propose the name of Mr. 
Yorkc. If general Ferguson, as a general 
officer, was requisite, he should add also, 
to make all fair, general Craufurd. As to 
admiral Markham, he was content to re- 
tain him, provided he vvasallowed to nomi- 
nate captain Beresford. If a lawyer also 
was deemed necessary, he had no objection 
of course to sir A. Pigott; but in case lie was 
retained, he should pair him oil* with Mr. 
Leycester, another of the same profession. 
This, in his opinion, would be much tlm 
most fair wav of nominating the Com- 
mittee, by which both the accused and 
the prosecutor would have equal justice, 
Mr. Turney allowed, of course, that to 
any member of the Comniitl.ee who was 
deemed objectionable, an objection might 
he taken ; hut he believed it was perfectly 
novel to see one of the accused, over 
whom an impeachment hung, venturing 
to step forward and make choice of those 
whom he thought fit to select to inquire 
into his conduct. It was a much more ex- 
traordinary proceeding than any of those 
at which the right hon. gent, affected to 
he so much astonished. He had never 
known an occasion before, 011 which the 
nominator of the Committee had not the 
unlimited appointment of his own Corn* 
mittee, and on which lie might not, if he 
chose, nominate his own friends. (A 
laugh.) Gentlemen might laugh ; but he 
would ask those opposite, when was there 
ever a Committee appointed by govern- 
ment, on which ministers did not select 
their own adherents? at least, on which 
they did not lake good care to secure the 
majority ? On the present Committee, 
all were not chosen of the same way of, 
thinking. In that case, indeed, there 
might be some show of objection; but 
here there was barely sufficient to turn the 
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scale. It was remarkable that there was 
one gentleman (Mr. Whitbread) on the 
Committee, whom the right hon. secre- 
tary had passed over even in silence. Why 
was he so passed over ? Was it because 
he had shewn himself so well qualified to 
conduct an impeachment! and to discover 
delinquency ? Was it because the thanks 
of that House had been given him on a 
late trying occasion ? He had no ob- 
jection in the world that justice should be 
done to all sides, and he thought the 
noble lord had full justice done him in the 
nomination of his friend and secretary, 
Mr. Robinson. The right hon. gent, had 
objected to one gentleman as unable to at- 
tend (sir R. Bickerton) ; but he seemed to 
forget that he was withdrawn, and Mr. 
secretary Ryder, to whom ministers could 
certainly have no objection, substituted in 
his place. In one choice, indeed, the 
risrht lion. gent, had seemed judicious ; 
and if he saw any necessity for a change 
in the members, he of course could have 
no objection to him; he meant Mr. 
Yorke. No man could deny that Mr. 
Yorke was in every respect qualified to 
constitute a member of a secret Commit- 
tee. (A laugh.) Indeed he should, of 
such a Committee, be elected chairman. 
He was not disposed to object to Mr. S. 
Bourne, if the number coufc] admit him ; 
but why should Mr. Leycester be put in 
nomination ? He supposed the right hon. 
gent, considered himself bound to have 
him on some Committee soon, in consi- 
deration of his having been ousted from 
the last for which he had proposed him. 
If the list, as amended, was adopted, he 
feared the public would be very little sa- 
tisfied with it. The public would natu- 
rally enough, be very suspicious of every 
proceeding of a Committee, from whose 
discussions they were excluded. If, then, 
substantial and evident justice was aimed 
at, the original Committed would be elect- 
ed ; but if otherwise, the choice of the 
right hon. gent, coming in the way it did, 
from the accused, would be adopted. 

Mr. Stephen was not a little surprized 
to hear that the nomination of the jury 
was to be at the disposal of the prose- 
cutor. It was, indeed, not only a singular, 
but a preposterous assertion. * If, as had 
been said, an impeachment was hanging 
over ministers from the result of this in- 
quiry, why should it be conducted by 
men who had declared, that their object 
in the inquiry itself was to turn ministers 
out of power ? To " get rid of them,” was 


the noble lord's expression. Why should 
men who had made this their avowed obj? 
jeet, be allowed to nominate the Commit- 
tee ? It was said, indeed, that minister* 
had no right to nominate the Committee, 
but they had a right to object ; if so, the 
only way in which they could object was,, 
as they had done, collectively ; for if they 
objected singly to each individual mem- 
ber, and divided on it, then one half of the 
House might be gone through, and much 
time uselessly lost. Would any one say 
that there were many men on the Com- 
mittee who were not biassed — who were 
not in opposition— who were not party 
men ? And surely nothing was so apt to 
bias men as party prejudice; it totally 
discoloured every thing which was seen 
through its medium. Like the magic 
leaf from the wizard Michael, in the Lay 
of the Last Minstrel, it effected a total 
metamorphosis, changing every thing 
which it touched, and making reality 
pear delusion. There were some men 
proposed for the jury whom he considered 
perfectly just, if they could be divested of 
their party prejudices. Sir A. Pigott, for 
instance, was as honourable a man as 
lived, party aside. He could not con- 
sider him as adequate to remain on the 
jury; not because he was not pure, but 
because he had an interest in the decision 
— he was to come into power, in case the 
present ministers were turned out — he was 
not to consider the justice of the prosecu- 
tion, but to receive the penalty of the 
conviction ! He was, of course, not an 
adequate, because not an unbiassed juror. 
When asked, if he thought his near friend 
and connection (Mr. Wilberforce) was a 
properjuror, he had only to say, that per- 
haps the relative delicacy of his situation 
with respect to him might invalidate his 
judgment ; but if it was considered that 
only party men were to be on the Com- 
mittee, and that those should be fairly op- 
posed to each other, he could not think 
that his hon. friend, who was not con- 
nected with either party, ought to be a 
member. He said this, loving his person 
as he did, and ardently admiring his pub- 
lic character. He gave his assent to the 
list a# amended by the chancellor of the 
exchequer. 

Mr. Windham w r as disposed fully to al- 
low that the learned gent, who had just, 
sat down, had, indeed, argued #ell and 
quoted aptly : there was only one trifling 
objection to both his arguments and Ida 
quotations, and that was, they were not to 
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the purpose. Hfe had commenced by 
considering the Committee as a jury, and 
Oil that supposition he built all his argu- 
ment. The supposition was wrong in li~ 
Mine, and then what became of all the 
fine. reasoning he deduced from it ? The 
ftet was, the Committee was not a jury ; 
they were only to select evidence to be 
l£id before the jury ; a mere Committee 
df inquiry on the part of the prosecution. 
Now that position was down, what was 
the next? To the full as fallacious: he 
objected to the Committee on the part of 
tjie prosecution as partial. Why, who 
ever heard of an impartial prosecution ? 
It was not in the nature of a prosecution 
to be impartial. If a man prosecuted a 
murderer who killed his relation, was he 
impartial ? If a man pursued with legal 
vengeance a robber who assails his purse, 
could he be said to be impartial ? Was he 
not necessarily and naturally biassed 
against the robber, or the murderer ? In a 
prosecutor, impartiality would be a fail- 
ing; for impartiality was very near a-kin to 
indifference ; and what stimulative could 
indifference be to inquiry? or what pro- 
moterofjustice did there ever appear, whose 
prominent feature was apathy to offence ? 
The next assault was made upon party. 
He could not allow the justice of the ac- 
cusation. No ; he had been a party man 
alt his life; and of course following that 
Which he conceived right, he was ready 
to defend it : but how wa3 it proved, that 
those who styled themselves " No party 
Aten.” were more adequate and less im- 
partial ? They voted neither for one side 
brother; but now on this, and then on 
that; and thus with the steadiness of no 
side, they were yet partial to both sides ! 
If had been said also, the prosecutor had 
lift right to name the jury ; and why not r 
Who ever named the jury but the prose- 
cutor, giving of course to the accused the 
privilege of challenge, though not of 
nomination ? But here the accused were 
doubly indulged ; (hey not only had their 
bWii selection of documents to present on 
But even some of their own friends 
W&fe liberally named on the committee. 
$6 far from ni misters having any just 
ground of complaint, they had rather an 
incentive^*) gratitude. 

3Mfr. Button supported the committee as 
attended. 

Sir. HobhmsC thought the question be- 
fore' thb House a vb'ry narrow one ; it was 
rimpty, in the first instance, whether 
tfofe should &e any committee appointed 


at all. The question of names was a sub- 
sequent one. In the appointment even of 
the committee itself, he was of opinion it 
would have been wisest to have waited 
until it was certain whether any necessity 
for its institution would arise. He thought 
the term of jury had been improperly ap- 
plied to the committee, as they were more 
properly intended to select materials for 
information than to adjudicate or decide. 
He thought it equally wrong to call them 
a committee for the prosecution, since 
striot impartiality should be their distin- 
guishing feature. He did not know what 
was meant by gentlemen on one side and 
the other calling in question the impar- 
tiality of the members. He felt himself 
low in his own estimation as a member of 
parliament at such language, and was sure 
that an indiscriminate committee was se- 
lected from both sides of the House, every 
member of it would do his duty. u What, 
Sir, are we not all impartial ?” — (A 
laugh.) Notwithstanding the laugh, he 
was sure they all were ; and for his part, 
when the question of names was put, he 
would vote for each member, not viewing 
his impartiality, but his talents. 

Lord Porchester then nominated for the 
committee, himself,— agreed to. Mr. 
Bathurst, Mr. F. Robinson, admiral 
Markham, geheral Ferguson. Agreed 
to. Mr. Wilberforce. On the proposal 
of this last name, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer proposed that of Mr. Sturges 
Bourne as an amendment. 

Lord Porchester declared it his intention, 
in case Mr. Wilberforce was suffered to 
remain on the committee, to nominate 
Mr. S. Bourne next ; but Mr. Perceval 
persisting in his intention to divide the 
House, strangers were ordered to with- 
draw. The only division that took place 
was, on the names of sir John Sebright 
and Mr. Yorkc. For Mr. Yorke, 196, 
sir J. Sebright, 12S All the rest were 
agreed to without any division. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Tuesday, February 6. 

[Petition of the Roman Catholics 
of Tipperary.] General Mathew pre- 
sented a Petition from the Roman Ca- 
tholics of the county of Tipperary, setting 
forth, “ That the petitioners did, in the 
month of May 1808, humbly petition the 
House, praying the total abolition of those 
penal laws which aggrieve the Roman 
Catholics of these realms ; and that they 
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now feel, theoiselves obliged, in justice to 
themselves., their families and their coun- 
try, once more to solicit the attention of 
the House to the subject of their *aid Peti- 
tion; and they state that the Roman Ca- 
tholics constitute the most numerous and 
increasing portion of the inhabitants of 
Ireland, comprising an immense majority 
of the trading, agricultural, and manufac- 
turing interests, and amounting to at least 
four-fifths of the Irish population; lhat 
they contribute largely to ihc exigencies 
of their country, civil and military ; that 
they pay the greater part of the public 
and local taxes, and even defray the 
charges of building and repairing Protes 
tant houses of worship, and of maintain- 
ing in affluence the ministers of the Pro- 
testant religion; that they supply the 
armies and navies of the Empire with up- 
wards of one third part in number of the 
soldiers and sailors employed in the public 
service ; and that notwithstanding heavy 
discouragements, they form the principal 
constituent part of the strength, wealth, 
and industry of Ireland yet such is the 
grievous operation of those penal laws, 
of which they complain, that the Roman 
Catholics are thereby not only set apart 
from their fellow subjects as aliens in this 
their native land, but are ignominiousiy 
and rigorously proscribed from almost all 
situations pf public trust, honour or emo- 
lument, including every public function 
and department from the houses of legisla- 
ture down to the most petty corporations; 
and they state that wherever public duty, 
arduous and unprofitable, is to be exacted 
gwl enforced, the Catholic is sought out 
and selected for its performance ; where 
honours or rewards are to be dispensed, 
he is neglected or contemned ; where 
public burthens and taxes, of what kind 
soever, are to be imposed and levied, the 
Catholic is distinguished by the weight of 
impost; but where emolument or subsist- 
ence is to flow from those taxes, all clause 
of beneficial participation is closed against 
his hopes; when the military and naval 
strength of the empire is to be recruited, 
the Catholics are eagerly invited, nay 
compelled to bear at least their full share 
in the perils of warfare, and in the lowest 
ranks; but when preferment and promo- 
tion, the dear and legitimate prize of suc- 
cessful valour, are to be distributed as 
rewards pf merit, no laurels are destined 
to grace a Catholic brow, of to fit the ; 
wearer for command ; -- the petitioners 
ttate thus generally the condition of tlie 
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, Roman - Catholics,. occasioned solely by 
the fatal influence and operation of those 
penal laws; and, though they forbear to 
detail particular instances, yet they do 
not t he less trust to the influence of reason 
and justice, which eventually must pre-. 
vail for effecting in their favour a full and 
deliberate enquiry into their grievances 
and finally accomplishing their effectual 
relief; and that the petitioners do beg 
leave, however, inos«. solemnly to press 
upon the attention of the House the im- 
minent public dangers which necessarily 
result from so inverted an order of tilings, 
and so vicious and unnatural a system of 
legislation, a system which has long been 
the reproach of these nations, and is un- 
paralleled throughout modern Christen- 
* dom ; and they state it as their fixed 
opinion, that to impart to the Roman Ca- 
tholics of these realms a full, equal, and 
unqualified participation in the benefits of 
the laws and constitution of England, and 
to withdraw all the privations, restrictions* 
and vexatious distinctions which oppress, 
injure, and afflict them in tbeir country, is 
now become a measure not merely expe- 
dient but absolutely, necessary, not only a 
debt of right due to a complaining peo- 
ple, but perhaps the last remaining re- 
source; of. this empire ; and therefore .pray- 
ing the House to take . into* .their moat, 
serious consideration the nature, extent* 
and operation of the aforesaid penal laws* 
and by repealing the same altogether, to 
restore to the Roman Catholics of these- 
realms those liberties so long withheld, 
and their due share in that constitution 
which they in common wkh their fellow 
subjects of every other description, cpq-. 
tribute, by taxes, arms, and industry, tc*. 
sustain and defend.”— Ordered to lie upo£ 
the table. 

[Naval Courts Martial.] Lord Cock • 
r«7jcrcse to move for the production of 
copies of the Oaths administered to tho 
members, witnesses, and judge advocate, 
upon naval courts martial. - His lordship 
disclaimed any party motives with thi$ 
motion, or any motives originating with a 
recent transaction of this nature, but was 
solely actuated by a wish to set right tb^ 
misunderstanding upon this subject. _He 
had been a member of numerous courts 
martial, where he had an opportunity of, 
observing the evil consequences arising 
from the misconstruction of the bath, apa 
the want of those regulations on tfie part; 
of the judge advocate, which were .prac- 
tised in military cwrt^martjal *Q benefit- 
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cially to the public service. He meant 
afterwards to move for a committee, to 
consider the construction of those oaths, 
and in what manner they might be 
amended. 

Sir l\ Burdett seconded the motion. 

Mr. Croker had but one objection to 
the motion, viz. that these documents were 
already before the House. The oaths of 
the members and judge advocate would be 
found in the stat. 22 Geo. 2, then on the 
table, and the oath of the witnesses in a 
book, called, The Naval Code ; and thus, 
where such documents were so accessible, 
he could sec no parliamentary grounds for 
the motion. 

Lord Cochrane agreed to withdraw that 
part of his motion relating to the oaths in 
the statute book, upon an understanding 
that he should be at liberty to read them 
upon any motion he might hereafter think 
necessary. — The other part of the motion 
was then put and carried. 

' [Standing Order tor the Exclusion 
or Strangers.] Mr. Sheridan rose to sub- 
mit the proposition to the House, of which 
he had on the last evening given notice; 
and although he fdt it to be a subject of 
the greatest importance, he still could not 
coincide m the apprehensions of those 
who considered this interference with 
what was called the Standing Order of that 
House, as a matter attended with mighty 
difficulties and with peculiar delicacy. In 
delivering his sentiments upon this sub- 
ject, it was wholly unnecessary for him to 
take up any considerable portion of their 
time. Neither did the plain statement to 
which he should confine himself stand in 
need of adventitious ornaments. There 
was little use for calling forth either the 
eogency of argument, or the decorations 
of language, to recommend the course 
which he should propose; for if the good 
sense of the House, its willingness to stand 
high in the estimation of the country, and 
to hold firm the confidence of its consti- 
tuents— if all such powerful and persuasive 
inducements could not influence them, 
then it would be idle to expect that such 
auxiliary aids could make an impression. 
There was nothing in what he should pro- 
pose which savoured of party motive or of 
■political bias ; his sole object was to im- 
press upon that House the vital necessity 
of meriting by its conduct, at this critical 
period more than ever, the confidence of 
the people. That being his view of the 
question, he could not lend himself to the 
apprehensions of those who, from most 
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honourable motives be was convinced, had 
felt it to be their duty to call into action 
that mistakenly supposed Standing Order 
lor the Exclusion of Strangers. Unwilling 
as he was to create any irritation in the 
discussion of this subject, he still must ask, 
what was there in the present investiga- 
tion, in which the House was engaged, 
that called for concealment and secrecy, 
disclaimed and refused in a recent inquiry, 
which from its nature might have pleaded 
for that delicacy — in that inquiry where 
the House was compelled to tear aside the 
veil which the imperfections of humanity 
had thrown over the frailties of domestic 
life ? Shall then the House grant to an 
accused ministry that protection which 
concealment can afford, upon a great 
question of political importance, involving 
the honour, the interests, and the character 
of the country, after having refused it to 
the son of their sovereign, in a case where 
the, very nature and character of the 
transactions inquired into would have na- 
turally prompted to the temporary sus- 
pension of reporting daily its proceedings ? 
He was ready to believe that ministers 
did not wish to screen their conduct by 
such an expedient; and even if they did, 
he was sure, from the independent politi- 
cal career of the right hon. gent. (Mr. 
Yorke) who had enforced the Order, that 
he would have disdained to be their in- 
strument for any such purpose. It was 
not the wish, he was assured, of the two 
Secretaries of State to have any such 
course pursued. It had indeed been ex- 
pressed as the wish of the noble lord (Cas- 
tlereagh) that the investigation should be 
as open and public as possible, that the 
scrutiny into his share of those transactions 
which were to be the subject of inquiry, 
should be both strict and rigorous. What, 
then, could have induced the right hon. 
gent, to press th, ; s Order at this most peril- 
ous crisis ? What could be the advantage 
in this House meeting the public hope, by 
an act which must lead to public disap- 
pointment? How can that examination 
which the country and the House, had 
proclaimed to be necessary for our honour 
and security, prove by its publicity 
through the ordinary channels, to be mis- 
chievous to the public interests ? From 
what had fallen from the right hon. gent. 
(Mr. Yorke), it might be inferred that he was 
apprehensive lest a partial or garbled pub- 
lication of the evidence might be made by 
the daily prints. But he must be allowed 
to observe, that, in the communication of 
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the transactions of that House, the editors 
of the Public Journals had been uniformly 
guided by the strictest impartiality. 
There never was exerted any undue in- 
fluence, never felt any improper bias in 
giving parliamentary reports. But if there 
was one point upon which they were more 
scrupulous than another relative to the 
proceedings of that House, it was in cor- 
rectly and fully communicating the de- 
tails of evidence when examined at the 
bar. Were even the editors inclined from 
motives of their own, or corrupt views of 
self interest, to excite any improper preju- 
dice by mutilated or unjustifiable state- 
ments, he was confident that not one of 
the gentlemen who were in the habit of 
taking the reports of that House, would 
lend himself to such an improper service.' 
Suppose they should not choose to make 
correct reports of what passed in that 
House, would it be endured by the coun- 
try ? Would any one purchase their pa- 
pers which did not give so material a fea- 
ture of intelligence ? Why then preclude 
them from this particular subject of inves- 
tigation ? But the right Lon. gent. (Mr. 
Yorke) had stated that the newspapers 
could take copies of the Minutes printed 
by the order of the House. They cer- 
tainly can, but it was wholly at their 
option; and will it be eodured that the 
country should be deprived of that infor- 
mation which it is most alive to be pos- 
sessed of, that it should be kept in com- 
plete ignorance of what parliament was 
doing at one of the most awful moments 
of its existence; for surely it would not 
be contended that the papers printed by 
the order of that House could by any 
possibility circulate throughout the mass 
of the population of these kingdom*? 
But even were these documents to circu- 
late, they would only convey the mere 
questions and answers. AU the interlo- 
cutory discussion woultf be suppressed, 
and perhaps questions of the most vital 
importance for ever withheld from the 
knowledge of the people. He would put 
an instance — had it not occurred when 
with shut doors they were engaged in de- 
bate on a former night, that the whole in- j 
quisitorial power of the House of Com- 
mons was made questionable? When it 
was contended by the minister of England, 
that it had not the power to demand an- 
swers from a witness at its bar, because 
he was a privy counsellor. It was true, 
that the right hon. gent, who had then 
thrown down the gauntlet, had since re- 


ceded from the contest ; yet still he would 
ask, whether upon an interlocutory dis- 
cussion of this kind, involving the charac- 
ter, nay the very constitution of that 
House in the exercise of the whole of its 
inquisitorial powers, it was not right that 
the British people should know who were 
the members in that House, who would 
support such a principle, and what were 
the arguments by which such extraor- 
dinary doctrine was upheld ? He was as- 
sured, that were the House polled upon 
the propriety of enforcing the order of ex- 
clusion, the wish of the majority would be 
to proceed upon the present question, in 
a similar manner as it had done with the 
inquiry last session. If, then, such was 
the feeling of the House, he would put it 
to hon. gentlemen, whether it was not 
most preposterous, that it should be in the 
power of any individual, either in his wis- 
dom or his caprice, to defeat its general 
wish, and that upon a question in which 
the House had not the remotest desire to 
disgust the public mind, by screening it- 
j self under the mask of concealment. — He 
was perfectly assured that the right hon. 
gent, who had enforced the standing order, 
did not act from any impression or sug- 
gestion that it would be agreeable to, ov 
was desired by ministers, in order to shel- 
ter their conduct, from exposure by the 
publicity of the investigation. He verily 
believed he was one of the last men who 
would lend himself to such a purpose ; 
and he was, therefore, greatly surprised at 
his persisting in a measure which could 
not fail of being highly repugnant to the 
feelings of the public, as well as highly 
injurious to the interests of the nation. 
It was known to be the universal wish 
throughout the country, that this inquiry 
should be carried on in the manner most 
likely to promote the ends of public jus- 
tice, and would the nation give credit to 
that House for a sincere and honest de- 
sire to comply with its wishes, if they 
were to involve their proceedings in mys- 
tery and concealment ? A House of Com- 
mons, that regarded its own character, 
and respected the opinion of its con- 
stituents and the public, should not resist 
the ftelings of the public at a period like 
the present. He begged to ask what was 
the sanctity of this supposed Standing 
Order ? In tiie first place, he must contend 
that it was no Standing Order at all.*— 
Was it a part of the Lex Parliameruaria , 
one of those fundamental principles the 
elements of their existence, interwoven 
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with the constitution of the House itself. 
It was no such thing, hut merely took its 
place among many other good and many 
other frivolous regulations, affecting the 
proceedings of that House. It was passed 
at the opening of the session, upon ques- 
tion which might have been rejected, 
when proposed, and, of course, liable to 
revision, and repeal, on any subsequent 
occasion. But of all other regulations, 
the present order had this peculiarity, that 
the very act of enforcing it defeated its 
object. It had been his lot to have proved 
this experiment upon a former occasion, 
when this system of exclusion was insisted 
upon by rather an obstinate member. 
Finding that hon. member still determined 
to persevere, he had assured him, that if 
the order were to be in future inforced, it 
should be fully inforced and strictly exe- 
cuted : that he should have “ the bond 
and nothing but the bond.” This inti- 
mation had its effect, and it was not till 
the present inquiry that any further at- 
tempt had been made to inforce the or- 
der. But it was a most mistaken idea to 
conceive that this order empowered any 
member to call upon strangers to with- 
draw. It allowed of no such interference, 
nor invested any member with such au- 
thority. Here the right hon. member 
read the Order, which says. That any 
stranger appearing in the House shall be 
taken into custody by the Serjeant, i! 
the House therefore were determined to 
enforce the Order, they must do it in the 
very Words, and must diect that all the 
strangers present be secured ; as the Or- 
der directly calls upon the Serjeant at 
Arms to take into actual custody all stran- 
gers, without distinction of persons, who 
snail have intruded themselves into the 
House. By being present the offence 
is committed, and any member of the 
House had no more right to order the cul- 
prit who had intruded, to withdraw, than he 
would have to rescue him after his com- 
jTiittal into custody.— The power and au- 
thority rested with ihe Serjeant at Arms 
alone ; and how was he to enforce it ? 
If in proceeding to obey the order the 
Serjeant should find two or three hundred 
persons collected in the gallery, it would 
obviously be impossible for him to take 
fchem all into custody, and therefore he 
must shut them up in the gallery, whilst 
be went to collect his fosse comitatus. But 
Whilst he is assembling his forces, the de- 
bate goes on ; the strangers are in posses- 
sion of all that has passed ; and thus, by 
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its very operation, the object of this Stand- 
ing Order is defeated. But if this Order 
claims such particular reverence, let it be 
considered there are many others, which 
any other member could move to have 
enforced. For instance, that no footman 
shall be allowed in the passages leading 
to this House ; and indeed, any member 
addicted to early rising (a laugh) might, 
if he were captious, enforce the order for 
the House meeting at 10 o’clock in the 
morning. There was also another order, 
which stated it to be the privilege of mem- 
bers to pass strangers through the House 
into the gallery, except whilst the House 
is sitting. Here, then, were two orders 
wholly irreconcileable, unless it was in- 
tended, that the members should introduce 
their friends, for the purpose of being 
committed to the custody of the Serjeant 
at Arms. Was it not, then, a duty to re- 
concile such orders to themselves, and 
both to common sense? He did not mean 
to convey an opinion, or to maintain it as 
a rule, that there never could arise an oc- 
casion when strangers ought to be exclud- 
ed, but he did wish to have the order so 
modified that it should not depend upon 
the caprice or pleasure of any individual 
member, but should be fairly submitted 
to the decision of the House : that if any 
hon. gent, should think proper to inforce 
the order he should afterwards be called 
upon to state some reason for his conduct. 
It would be apparent from this observation, 
that it was not his intention to move for 
the repeal of the order : all tie wanted 
was to bring it under the consideration of 
the House in a constitutional manner.— 
In the courts of justice, when any particu- 
lar dase excited the public curiosity, the 
people went in by a rush. Hod forbid 
that in the House of Commons the gallery 
should be filled in this tumultuous man- 
ner; but if that should happen to be the 
case, would the House think of taking 
into custody those who were introduced by 
members, and in conformity to an order, 
reputed a standing order. He thought 
that where strangers were introduced by 
members, they should be allowed to con- 
tinue, except when the question was such 
that it w r as not proper to be discussed be* 
fore strangers. Such a subject had not 
frequently occurred; and he could not 
conceive why in the present case it should 
be deemed necessary to exclude stran- 
gers. To permit strangers to hear the 
discussion on this subject, would be the 
most likely way to ingratiate the House 
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with the public. They had lately been 
used to it day after day. When the cha- 
racter of the king’s son was to be investi- 
gated, and his conduct sifted in the minu- 
test manner, not a syllable had been heard 
of the exclusion of strangers ; but, when 
the conduct and character of ministers 
was to be inquired into, then it appeared 
to be a subject too tender and delicate for 
public inspection in that House. He 
thought there never was a period in our 
history, in which it was more necessary 
for parliament to conciliate the public; 
and, wishing that to be the case, he would 
move* “ That a Committee of Privileges 
be appointed to meet to-morrow, in the 
Speaker’s Chamber, to consider i lie order 
of the 25th of January last." 

Mr. Windham said, he supposed it might 
create some surprise that he should, on the 
present occasion, speak and vote against 
the motion brought forward by his right 
hon. friend. This was, however, one of those 
accidental matters in which he had always 
differed in opinion with his right hon. 
friend. His right hon. friend had said, 
that he thought it a matter of importance j 
he for his own part confessed he did not 
think it was. This would frequently be 
the case. The importance of the war had 
not weighed sufficiently with his right hon. 
friend to bring him to th£ House in the 
various questions concerning it, that had 
been discussed since the commencement 
of the session, though this Standing Order 
had produced that effect. His light hon. 
friend had always been an advocate for 
the liberty of the press. He (Mr. Wind- 
ham) was the same; but on other grounds, 
and what had been said by his right hon. 
friend on the present question, seemed to 
him to be rather the matter of a threat 
than ail argument. To allude to the en- 
forcement of all other standing orders was 
a threat, and not an argun^nt. This Stand- 
ing Order had obtained and been submitted 
to for a century, and no inconvenience 
had been found in it till within the last 30 
years. His right hon. fr'eud seemed to 
consider the right of admission of stran- 
gers into the gallery as a part of the con- 
stitution of that House, whereas on the 
contrary, it had been granted as a mere 
matter of favour. He would first ask, how ? 
much the country had gained in the im- 
provement of its affairs since that practice 
had obtained. He could not say in what 
respect the country had gained any thing: 
past times might be contrasted with the 
present ; but still, from the daily manner 


in which the debates were published, he 
wanted to know in what way he was to 
state the advantages accruing to the coun- 
try. What was the value to their consti- 
tuents of knowing what was passing in 
that House ? Supposing they should never 
know, it was only the difference between a 
representative government and a demo- 
cracy. Till within the last 20 or 30 years, 
it not only was not practised as now, but 
it was not even permitted to publish the 
debates of that House. So lately as the 
time of Dr. Johnson, the debates were 
never published but under fictitious names. 
He was one of those ivho liked the consti- 
tution as it was, he did not like it as it is. 
If this practice had been tolerated, winked 
at, and suffered, it was no reason that it 
should on all occasions be continued, and 
that persons should make a trade of what 
they obtained from the galleries, amongst 
which persons were to be found men of 
all descriptions ; bankrupts, lottery-office 
keepers, footmen and decayed tradesmen. 
He had heard that the proprietors of 
papers had talked of the injustice of dosed 
doors. This was taking up the subject as 
if the admission of strangers into the gal- 
lery was a privilege, but it was no such 
thing, and though he might perhaps think 
it useful to let it continue after having so 
long prevailed, he did not allow it to be a 
privilege. Were that the case, we should 
come into a state of democracy — a state 
like that of Athens. He did not think ac- 
counts in the daily papers were so desira- 
ble as many others did. They had lately 
exposed themselves and reviled govern- 
ment so far as to assert, that some of their 
cotemporaries were in the pay of govern- 
ment. What did this prove — not the value 
or actual importance of papers — but it 
clearly shewed that if government could 
have ih«*m in their pay, then papers were, 
liable to be let fur hire — to be bought and 
sold — and that the press, which had been 
thought in this country the palladium of 
its liberty, was always to be purchased by 
the highest bidder. He did not wish to 
establish such a power in the press as to 
enable it to contmul parliament. He did 
not ^now any of the conductors of the 
press; but he understood them to be a set 
of men who would give into the corrupt 
misrepresentation of opposite sides ; and 
he was therefore determined not to lend 
his hand to abrogate an order which was 
made to correct an abuse. He now saw 
that it led to consequences of a most mis- 
chievous tendency-*— Ho less than to change 
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the character of a representative govern- 
ment which presumed confidence in the 
representative body, into that of a demo- 
cracy in which every thing" was done by 
the people : and led directly to that des- 
potism which had so lately desolated ot her 
countries. lie did not like to part with a 
Standing Order, which, though it might 
have run to rust, would not in former times 
have led to any mischief, and he could see 
no reason why it should now be laid pros- 
trate at the feet of the very worshipful, 
but he would say not very ancient, corpo- 
ration of London printers. Those gentry 
had their favourites. His right hon. friend 
was esteemed and hailed by them as a 
eneral patron of the London press. For 
is part he could not tell whether his 
right hon. friend was their patron or their 
client on this occasion. He thought the 
House ought to maintain those rules and 
orders which had so long prevailed. lie 
would assert, that the rights of the Mouse 
were now in danger of being lost from 
misuse. It was like shutting up the gates 
of a park, in order to prevent a custom 
from growing into a right to a path-way. 
It was like the O. P.’s, who had set them- 
selves up as the people of the country, and 
by a system of opposition and violence 
had compelled the proprietors of the thea- 
tre to give them plays at their own price. 
In this way the proprietors of newspapers 
told them that the people must have a 
daily publication of the proceedings of 
that House at their breakfast ; and, in the 
name of the public, say, we have that 
right, and have friends in the House that 
will support us in our claim. Ilis right 
hon. friend had said the character of the 
House was at stake ; according to which 
argument, all the Houses that had existed 
previous to the last 30 years had no cha- 
racter or reputation at all. His right hon. 
friend was now also most anxious for the 
characters of ministers ; he could not 
blame him for that sensibility, but he (Mr. 
W.) was anxious for the fame of this House, 
and could not see why they should hesitate 
in supporting a Standing Order, which had 
the sanction of so many years in its fa- 
vour. For these reasons he should cer- 
tainly give his vote against the motion. 

Lord Folkestone felt compelled to declare 
the reasons which influenced him to de- 
part from the opinion that he formerly 
held, in common with his right hon. friend 
who had just spoken, as to the inexpedi- 
ency of allowing the publication of the 
proceedings of the House of Commons. 
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In several of the sentiments expressed by 
his right hon. friend lie readily concurred. 
He believed with him that the venality of 
the press was great. lie was willing to 
acknowledge, too, that the last 30 years 
had produced a considerable change in the 
constitution ami situation of the country ; 
but while he deplored this change, it was 
impossible for him not to attribute it to 
events wholly unconnected with the exist- 
ing practice of publishing in the daily 
papers reports of the proceedings in that 
House. lie thought that there were 
other, and lar different, causes to which 
that was more justly attributable. The 
great and oppressive accumulation of taxes 
— the long foreign wars — the establish- 
ment, to such a great degree, of standing 
armies — the no less remarkable increase 
of barracks throughout the country, were, 
lie thought, among some of the principal 
causes that had led to a change so much 
to be lamented. With respect to the pub- 
lication of their debates, he was not so cer- 
tain. Formerly, he might have thought it 
productive of much inconvenience; but 
now that it. had been suffered to go on so 
long, he thought it was desirable that the 
publicity of their proceedings should ex- 
perience no material interruption : al- 
though had the publication of them in no 
instance been, connived at, he was by no 
means prepared to deny that he might at 
the present moment have opposed the in- 
troduction of such a practice for the first 
time. Yet as the public had been allow ed 
regularly to receive a report of the pro- 
ceedings in parliament, he was desirous 
that no casual interruption of Unit permis- 
sion should occur, lie was solicitous that 
as a change had taken place in the circum- 
stances of the country, and even in the 
character of parliament, that, change should 
be accompanied by correspondent changes 
in other respects. To prove that n change 
had taken placff in the character of that 
House, he need only refer to the discus- 
sion of the preceding evening, during 
which the influence of party and personal 
considerations was manifested to an inde- 
cent and unexampled extent. When it 
broadly was stated in the House of Com- 
mons, as a matter of reproach, that a re- 
presentative of the people belonged to no 
party, of which he may be himself an in- 
stance, such a statement was indeed evi- 
dence of a change, to which he thought 
the original practice of the House, in other 
respects, ought to conform. His right 
hon. friend had said, that the idea of a 
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representative body carried along with it 
that of the confidence of the persons re- 
presented. }le wished it might be so. 
He wished them not only to be united in 
theory, but to be inseparable in fact ; and 
yet it was but too notorious, that there 
were many persons who concurred in 
thinking not only that that House had not 
the confidence of the country, but that it 
did not deserve to have that confidence. 
Most assuredly it was an ill-advised mode 
of obtaining the general confidence to shut 
the nation out from obtaining information 
on an inquiry of the greatest magnitude, 
respecting which the most lively sensi- 
bility bad been excited, and towards the 
result of which every eye was steadily' and 
anxiously directed. 

Mr. Windham explained. He never in- 
tended to attribute all the changes that 
had taken place during the last thirty 
years to the publicity of the proceedings 
of Parliament, but bad merely mentioned 
that publicity as one cause of there 
changes, and added, that he was not aware 
of any material good consequences that 
had resulted from that practice. 

Mr. Yorke said, he must protest, ns long 
as these Standing Orders continued in 
force, against the supposition, that there 
was any necessity tor a member who 
should move to enforce the Order, to ac- 
count for the reasons which induced him 
so to do. lie had felt it to be his indis- 
pensable duty to move the Order on the 
present occasion, from a consideration of 
themany mis-statements, which went forth 
to the public last year on a very imper \ nt 
inquiry before that House. Having stated 
this, he would remind the House what it 
was that they were, about to do, in enter- 
ing into any such inquiry as that in which 
they had been recently engaged. It was 
no less than performing their great func- 
tion as the grand inquest of the nation. 
The grand jury of a county, which was 
the Common inquest, never admitted 
strangers to be present during the time of 
.their examining evidence. IIow, then, 
could it be thought an unwarrantable use 
of their undoubted privilege, to exercise 
it at a time when the House was employed 
in its inquisitorial functions ? — With re- 
gard to misrepresentations, could gentle- 
men see nothing of inconvenience, of mis- 
chief in the effects of such misrepresenta- 
tions, forwarded daily throughout the 
country ? He thought this a consideration 
ip itself of no ordinary importance. A 
right hgn. gent, had asked, why they had 


not proceeded in the same manner in the 
course of a memorable inquiry last year. 
He regretted most sincerely they had not, 
and for his part he took shame to himself 
that he had not then enforced the Stand- 
ing Order. He declared, before God and 
his country, that if he had had a notion of 
the real nature of the case, or of the man- 
ner in which it afterwards turned out, ha 
would then, as he did in the present in- 
stance, have performed what he thought 
his public duty. The Standing Order in 
question was a most ancient Ol der— this 
principle was to he found, perhaps, in the 
original constitution of that House. He 
solemnly deprecated any injudicious in- 
terference with their ancient Orders : 
•under God the maintenance of the com- 
monwealth was owing to the support of 
the privileges of that House, the support 
of their privileges was essential to the sup- 
port of their authority, and notwithstand- 
ing vhr.t had fallen from a noble lord, he 
thought the support of the authority of 
(hat House essential to the maintenance of 
the commonwealth. 

Lord Folkestone, in explanation, said, 
that lie had not lent himself at any one 
period to any vulgar cry, nor had he said 
that any such influence ought to have 
weight with an honest representative of 
the people in discharging his duty to hie 
constituents. Hut he well remembered 
when the right lion. gent, was in office, 
that that right lion. gent, and his colleagues 
urged, as an objection to the opinions of 
certain gentlemen, the unpopularity of 
those opinions, when they were even 
threatened with the consequences of that 
unpopularity. 

Ivlr. Yorke professed himself unable 
even to guess at what the noble lord al- 
luded to. Had he any charge to prefer 
against that noble lord or any other per- 
son, he should do it openly, and go 
through it steadily, but as to threatening 
any hon. member, he hoped he knew too 
well what, became the gentleman to do so. 

Lord Folkestone rose, amidst a cry of 
“ Order! spoke!” to state more particu- 
larly the circumstances. At the lime of 
the Poace of Amiens, he and others who 
disapproved of that peace were told of 
the great unpopularity of objecting to that 
measure. 

Mr. Tierney said, that whatever charges 
might be preferred against him, it at least 
could not be said of him that he was in- 
different to the maintenance of the privi- 
leges of that House, He thought them in 
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every possible point of view of the last 
importance, and of essential value to the 
constitution of the country. But he would 
say that the motion of his right lion, friend 
had been mis-stated : it was not a motion 
to rescind the Standing Orders, or any 
one of them, it was only to refer the con- 
sideration of one of them to the Committee 
of Privileges For his own part, he was 
not aware that the Order could be amend- 
ed, but in th.it Committee, he supposed, 
that it was the intention of bis right hon. 
friend, if his motion was acceded to, to 
propose some suggestion that might or 
might not be approved of by the Com- 
mittee. The right lion. gent, had stated, 
that the House was now in a situation si- 
milar to that of a grand .jury. There was, 
however, this striking difference : the pro- 
ceedings of the grand jury were not pub- 
lished at all ; but in this instance, aMiough 
the House might not choose to allow the 
newspapers to pub Fish their proceedings 
from day to day, yet they themselves 
were aware of the necessity of their be- 
ing published, and intended to publish 
them in another manner : and he appre- 
hended that, after 65 S copies had been 
struck oil' of the proceedings of last night, 
it could not be supposed that such pro- 
ceedings would be altogether unknown. 
He must deny tha’ any precedent existed, 
at least none occurred to his mind, of 
strangers having been excluded pending 
so important an inquiry. When had such 
a step been taken on such an occasion ? 
Not during the whole American war, 
when so many military inquiries took 
place. He was at a loss to conceive what 
inconvenience could have arisen had the 
whole of the evidence taken before the 
Committee of Inquiry yesterday evening 
been published that morning. Had any 
misrepresentation occurred, it would only 
have been necessary to notice it to the 
House ; and if it had been deemed advisa- 
ble, the further publication of the proceed- 
ings might have been prohibited without 
excluding the public from the gallery. 
When formerly the debates were publish- 
ed under Roman names, or the names of 
the different speakers transposed, it was 
because it was then thought to be abroach 
of the privileges of that House to publish 
any of its proceedings ; and this was the 
true state of the question ; not that per- 
sons published what was false or what was 
true of tbeir proceedings, but that they 
published them at all. No man had a 
right to- publish a word of what he (Mr. 
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T.) was then saying. As to misrepresen- 
tations in the daily reports of their pro- 
ceedings, they were certainly productive 
of much inconvenience. He himself sel- 
dom, if ever, looked into reports, so that 
he could speak impartially ; but when he 
did, he remembered to have felt conside- 
rable pain, that sentiments should be put 
into his mouth, and should go down to his 
constituents, one syllable of which he had 
never uttered. Indeed, the difficulty of 
being accurate was now greatly increased. 
He did not blame the reporters, it was im- 
possible they could be accurate, when 
they attempted to give the speeches at 
such an inordinate and extravagant length 
as they now were in the habit of doing. 
He acquitted them of intentionally misre- 
presenting what they reported, because it 
was their interest to do it as accurately as 
they could. He believed, therefore, that 
for this reason they would not be guilty 
of wilful misrepresentation, because those 
newspapers which gave the most accurate 
reports w ill have the most purchasers— as 
to himself, in the little intercourse he had 
had with the persons having the conduct 
of newspapers, he had asked but one fa- 
vour of them, and that was, that they 
w ould do him the kindness to let him alone 
altogether ; but with regard to the public, 
lie thought tlfcy had — not a right, for that 
would be a wrong term to make use of — 
but something very like a right to know 
the nature of their proceedings in that 
House, on great public questions. He be- 
lieved that it was true, that the state of 
things had been getting w orse and worse 
for the last 30 years, and all that the pub- 
lic had gained was, the satisfaction of see- 
ing from day to day what were the causes 
of this constant falling oil*. When it was 
considered that now a lenth part was de- 
manded of every man's income, it must 
he allowed- that this w'as a thing not 
thought of 30 years ago ; and it would be 
too much to say, the public should not be 
permitted to know why it is, that this con- 
stant increase of taxation is pressing upon 
them ? When large landing armies were 
maintained in the country, was it too 
much that the publicshould know on what 
grounds they were, maintained ? Yet from 
this little luxury ihe general enforcement 
l of the Standing Order for the exclusion of 
strangers must inevitably shut them out. 
If in a Committee of Privileges therefore 
any modification of the Order could be hit 
upon in order to prevent its capriciou* 
enforcement,, would not such an emend a- 
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lion be highly advantageous ? And this 
without the least abandonment of the 
power which every member possessed of 
clearing strangers from the gallery at any 
moment whatever, without any reason as- 
signed. The present inquiry was most 
important to the public. Never had there 
been more complicated disasters than 
those Which during the last year had be- 
fallen three of the finest armies which 
Great Britain had ever produced. Was it 
not fitting that the public should know in 
what way the House of Commons were 
carrying on the inquiry into these events ? 
If, in the noble lord's allusion to blame 
that he had incurred for not belonging to 
a party he had pointed to any former ex- 
pression of his, the noble lord had entirely 
misconceived him. For himself, he w as a 
party man ; he thought no good could be 
done without party ; he was satisfied, that 
for a member of the House of Commons 
to come dovrn and to act upon his own 
principals without reference to concert 
with others, however theoretically right, 
was practically erroneous. He did not 
however asperse those who thought diffe- 
rently ; although he could not help re- 
marking, that the noble lord did not seem 
to act entirely upon the principle which 
he professed, but to belong to what might 
perhaps be termed a third party in the 
House. 

Mr. Lyttlcton supported the motion, and 
conceived that the Committee of Privi- 
leges might easily find out a way of hav- 
ing correct reports published by autho- 
rity, of whatever passed in that House, 
without excluding strangers. 

Mr. Peter Moore trusted the House 
would indulge him in saying a few words, 
in defence of what fie conceived to be a 
very meritorious class of individuals, the 
editors of newspapers. lie was not ac- 
quainted with any of them; but he be- 
Jieved they had done rn?>re to enlighten 
and strengthen the public mind than any 
other class in the community. A right 
bon. gent. (Mr. Windharn) had expressed 
himself a friend to the liberty of the press, 
but not to its present practice. If the 
press was, however, to be still further fet- 
tered in its practice, its liberties would be 
completely annihilated. He remembered 
to have read in the history of former 
times, that ministers had given the follow- 
ing advice to their sovereign, « We must 
destroy the press, or the press will destroy 
us.” But that expression was used in 
times very different from the present. In 
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these licensed times every editor of a 
newspaper was registered, and was forth- 
coming, whenever the Attorney general 
might choose to call upon him to answer 
for any offence against the Jaw. For his 
part, he could not discern any thing in 
the conduct of any of the papers which 
justified the degrading language in which 
the right hon. gent, on the floor had 
spoken of them. They were to the pub- 
lic the canals of information ; and they 
paid annually above tw'o millions in du- 
ties, being thus much more productive 
to the state than the canals of com- 
merce. With respect to the exclusion of 
strangers, w*as there any thing going for- 
ward in the House, of which they were 
ashamed r Certainly not. Then why ex- 
clude the public from hearing their dis- 
cussions. 

Sir F. Bardett began by noticing the 
forbearance of many gentlemen to take a 
part in the debate, from whom he might 
have expected to hear the ablest defence 
of the liberty of the press. He must sub- 
scribe to many of the doctrines which he 
had heard from the right hon. gent, be- 
cause they were constitutional, and which 
he only found fault w ith as inapplicable 
to the present situation of the country. 
If he could see in that House a body of 
gentlemen fairly and freely selected by 
the people as the chosen guardians of 
their rights— if he could see no placemen 
or pensioners w ithin these w-alls, and if no 
corrupt or undue influence could ever be 
supposed to operate on the minds of any 
of the members of that assembly, then, 
indeed, he should see no particular objec- 
tion to the inquiry being conducted in se- 
cret, and the evidence being given to the 
public in the manner that was now pro- 
posed. Unfortunately, however, the case 
was different and the House stood in the 
eye of the public, in a very opposite si- 
tuation. They stood before the country 
under circumstances of great suspicion. 
It had been considered by some, that 
in point of character they were on their 
last legs. As for his part, he greatly 
feared that in reputation that House had 
not a leg to stand upon. 

Tnti Chancellor of ihe Exchequer rose to 
order. He stated, that in his opinion it 
was highly disorderly to assert, that the 
reputation of the House of Commons had 
not a leg to stand upon. 

The Sftaker said, that it was highly 
disorderly for any member to say that the 
House of Commons had lost its reputation. 

7 . 
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Sir F. Burdett continued. He had not 
ttlftde the assertion ^positively, but stated 
it as his apprehension. But with all due 
submission, he had not expected such 
nicety, when he recollected the 1 1th of 
May last, and the acquittal of a minister 
detected in an attempt to introduce, by 
corrupt means, persons to seats in that 
House. He had not expected such ex- 
treme delicacy from an assembly that had 
last sessions passed an act by which they 
stood acknowledged as contaminated, and 
that by an act of parliament. He felt it 
his duty, whilst he continued a member 
of parliament, to speak the truth, and the 
whole truth, in that House; but, at the 
same time, he knew he must speak it in a 
manner agreeably to the order of the 
House, and conformably to those princi- 
ples of common decency which gentle- 
men must observe in every assembly. 
He could not, however, imagine, that any 
attention to order would oblige him to 
suppose such an extreme degree of affec- 
tation of parity, as that we must not allow 
our ears to hear that, which we were not 
ashamed to do. The motion before them 
branched into a three-fold point of view 
— with respect to their former situation, 
the present practical effect of the enforce- 
ment of these orders, and also the parti- 
cular case. As to the first, what became 
them formerly to do was not the question 
now, for they were no longer what they 
had been then. In the other two points 
of view, he had no objection to the mo- 
tion. A right hon. gent. (Mr. Yorke) 
had stated that he was not bound to give 
any reasons for his motion. As this was 
his opinion, it appeared to him, that he 
would have done better in not attempting 
to give any. He had not specified any 
particular inconvenience which resulted 
from strangers being present at the last 
inquiry. Misrepresentations it was true, 
had been vaguely complained of, but none 
had been specified. Inconveniences re- 
sulting from the publicity of their pro- 
ceedings on their inquiry into the duke of 
York's conduct had been also complained 
of— -but he asked, did no advantages re- 
sult from that publicity ? He thought 
many had. He had at that time read the 
minutes, and had seen the daily reports, 
and he never detected an inaccuracy; in- 
deed, he thought the reports in general 
given with remarkable accuracy, and 
with considerable ability. * 

Mr. S/teiidan felt that he should be de- 
ficient in respect to his right hon. friend 
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near him (Mr. Windham ), as well as to 
the House and to the public, were he to 
refrain from making a short reply to the 
arguments which had been advanced 
against his motion. It was remarkable, 
that in the discussion which had taken 
place, no gentleman on the other side of 
the House, except the hon. mover of the 
order, had participated ; although he had 
pointedly suggested to those gentlemen 
that it was for their honour, and had 
. boldly declared his belief that it was their 
wish, that the inquiry should be as public 
as possible. He was anxious to know 
whether or not they intended by their 
silence to shelter themselves under the 
extraordinary doctrines that had been 
professed by his right lion, friend, and to 
' intimate that they agreed with him in the 
singular positions which he had main- 
tained. His right hon. friend had begun 
his speech by criticising his absence from 
the House on former occasions during 
the present session. On this subject he 
must take leave to judge for himself when 
his presence in the House was necessary, 
and when not. — His right hon. friend had 
arraigned him for not being present to sup- 
port the charges which as he stsfted had 
been proved against his Majesty’s mini- 
sters. On the first day of the session 
lie had attended, and had voted for the 
amendment. Since that period he had 
been much occupied with private business, 
buthe had a right when he felt that a 
question was agitating of infinitely greater 
importance than any question of a 
mere political nature could possibly be, 
to put asid- his private business and to 
attend fot the. purpose of assisting in the de- 
termination of that question. Such was the 
present question. On the first day of the ses- 
sion he had heard one side of the House 
arraigning the other as utterly incapable 
of fulfilling the duties of office. That 
might or might not be true. But the 
other side retorted that they were at least 
as competent as their adversaries, and 
that they possessed at least an equal share 
of the public confidence. Now, for what 
lie knew, the country at large, with a 
very civil kind of impartiality, might 
believe both parties. — The inferttnee 

which he would draw from this circum- 
stance was, that the House should guard 
against adding to the unfavourable im- 
pression which such mutual accusations 
were calculated to produce. His right hon. 
friend had called him a counsel for the 
press. If he was so, he was an unfeed 
7 
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one. He was proud of the appellation. 
But he confessed that he was a good deal 
surprised when his right hon. friend put 
in his claim to a share of the distinction. 
Ilis right hon. friend had, by implication, 
questioned the use of the liberty of the 
press! Could his right hon. friend have 
been serious ? Give me, said Mr. Sheri* 
dan, but the liberty of the press, and 1 
will give to the minister a venal House of 
Peers — 1 will give him a corrupt and ser- 
vile House of Commons — 1 will give him 
the full swing of the patronage of office — 

1 will give him the whole host of minis- 
terial influence — 1 will give him all the 
power that place can confer upon him 
to purchase up submission and overawe 
resistance; and yet armed with the liber- 
ty of the press, I will go forih to meet* 
Kim undismayed; 1 will attack the mighty 
fabric he has reared with that mightier 
engine ; I will shake down from its height 
corruption, and bury it beneath the ruins 
of the abuses it was meant to shelter. 
(Hear! hear!) His only object in the 
motion which he had submitted to the 
House was, not to prevent any individual 
member from clearing the gallery, but 
ta require that, after he had done so, he 
should condescend to give some reason 
for the step. The right hon. gent, oppo- 
site said, it was his humour. That was 
the verv thing of which he complained. 
If, after the exclusion of strangers, the 
House should acquiesce in the propriety 
of the motives for that exclusion, the 
public would then he satisfied. To some 
of the opinions of his right hon. friend, 
he had listened with the greatest regret, 
and even horror. For the first time in his 
life, he had almost wished that the public 
had been excluded from hearing his opi- 
nions. lhe friendship which lie had long 
entertained for his right hon. friend, and 
his regard for his right hon. friend’s cha- 
racter and honour, struggling with his 
own sense of public duty, had nearly in- 
duced him to regret that there was a 
single stranger present to listen to or re- 
port his sentiments. His right hon. friend 
had asserted a broad general principle, 
that the publication of the proceedings 
of parliament was injurious to the country. 
He had declared, that w hen the doors of 
the gallery of that House were closed, 
the country had done well. He (Mr. S.) 
was not one of those who thought or spoke 
despond ingly of the situation) or degrad- 
ingly of the character of the country. 
Ou the contrary, he was of opinion that 


Great Britain stood on a proud eminence, 
struggling as she was, and successfully 
struggling as he hoped she would be, for 
the liberties of the world. To what was 
it owing that she was able to maintain 
such a contest, and bid defiance to that 
powerful enemy, who had already over- 
thrown every power against whichtie had 
directed his victorious arms, and trampled 
upon the rights and independence of the 
prostrate nations of Europe? All this he 
could attribute to the effect of the liberty 
of the press alone, and most particularly 
and emphatically to the unrestrained 
publication of the debates and proceed- 
ings of parliament. It had been asked 
by his right honourable friend, how 
such publication could produce any pub- 
lic benefit, or conduce to the well-being 
or happiness of the nation? To this he 
would answer, by shewing to the people 
the grounds upon which public measures 
were resorted to, and particularly by con- 
vincing them of their necessity; thus in- 
ducing the public to submit with patience 
to the heaviest burthens that had ever 
been imposed upon a nation. His right 
lion, friend had adverted to the state of the 
country in former times, when the press 
was bound in fetters, and the terrors of 
the Court of 6rar Chamber blighted every 
germ of freedom. — But he would tell 
that right honourable gentleman that 
the public ity given to all public mea- 
sures, and especially to great measures of 
finance, in modern times, had been the 
principal, if not the sole means of recon- 
ciling the. nation to a weight of taxes, 
which in these boasted periods of former 
excellence would neither have been 
thought of, nor supposed likely to be borne 
or endured by the country. He was sorry 
to hear his right hon. friend resorting to a 
topic, which he must be allowed to deno- 
minate the old bugbear, when he found him 
gravely asserting, that the practice of re- 
porting the proceedings of that House, 
which had grown up of late, was likely to 
encourage revolutionary doctrines, or lead 
to a revolution. Could it for a moment be 
supposed that the people of this country, 
possessing the blessings of freedom, and 
in the enjoyment of all the benefits of their 
constitution, could, bv reading the debates 
in that House.be induced to get rid of these 
blessings and that constitution ? Yet, his 
right hon. friend had thought proper to 
state, that the freedom of the press, as 
acted upon in latter times, would, in all 
probability, reduce this country to life 
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same dreadful state of convulsion and dis- 
order, in. which France was involved 
during the period of her late sanguinary 
revolution. Was it, he would ask, the liber- 
ty of the press that had brought France, 
into that dreadful state of anarchy and 
ruin, which characterised the revolu- 
tion? Was it not, on the contrary, the 
suppression of all liberty of discussion 
—the prohibition of all publications 
not sanctioned by the permission of 
authority — the prevention of that ra- 
tional and temperate consideration of 
public interests and measures, which alone 
could excite and nourish patriotic feelings 
and public spirit, that had caused all the 
mischiefs which had attended that revo- 
lution? What was it that had caused the 
downfall of all the nations of Europe ? 
Was it the liberty of the press ? No: It 
was the want of thatsnlutary coniroul upon 
their governments, that animating source 
of public spirit and national exertion. If 
the liberty of the press had existed in 
France before or since the revolution — if 
it had existed in Austria — if in Prussia— 
if in Spain, Buonaparte would not now 
find himself in the situation to dictate to 
Europe, and filling the throne of nearly an 
universal monarch. — He did not mean to 
dwell longer on the speech of his right hon. 
friend, which he must say he had heard 
with more regret than any thing that had 
ever fallen from him, and which even the 
right hon. gentlemen opposite did not 
think fit to support. He had now but a 
few words to add on the speech of the 
right hon. gent, who had first moved the 
standing order. The principal argument 
that had been used by that right hon. 
gent, had been already refuted by the 
worthy baronet (sir F. Burden) behind 
him, in so much that he was certain the 
right hon. gent, himself, would, on the 
slightest consideration, he convinced of 
its irrelevancy and inapplicability to the 
question of the inquiry before t hat House. 
The right hon. gent, had said that in the 
prosecution of that inquiry the House re- 
sembled a grand jury, and had triumphant- 
ly asked, whether they had ever heard of 
the admission of strangers to the grand 
jury room ? But he would ask that right 
hon. gent., whether he had ever heard of 
a grand jury publishing the evidence pro- 
duced before it, or the papers upon which 
it was called upon to come lo a decision ? 
The right hon. gent, seemed to have for- 
gotten altogether that certain papers had 
boon laid upon the table of that House, and 
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ordered to be printed ; and that the oral 
evidence to be taken at the bar was called 
for, only to supply deficiencies in those 
papers, or to invalidate or confirm the 
statements they contained. The right' 
hon. gent, if that was the only argument 
he could advance, could not support his 
doctrine, and indeed seemed only lobe ap- 
prehensive upon the whole, lest he should 
himself he misrepresented in the course of 
the inquiry. Why did the grand jury not 
publish the evidence upon which it was 
bound to form a decision ? Why, but be- 
cause, as it could be but an ex-parle state- 
ment, they would not publish any thing 
in that shape, which might influence the 
(•pinion or verdict of the petty jury ? The 
House was not in the situation of a grand 
jury, therefore, as it was essential to the 
proceeding in which it was engaged, to 
publish the documents upon which it was 
ultimately to form its decision. And here 
he could not but notice the consistency of 
the conduct of the right hon. gentleman. 
When on a former night the right hon, 
member had moved the standing order 
against strangers being suffered to be pre- 
sent, a noble friend of his (lord (>>sulston), 
not the noble mover of the inquiry, had 
pressed its observance with respect to cer- 
tain peers, who continued under the gal- 
lery after the ather strangers had with- 
drawn. To these peers the right hon. 
gent, was disposed to concede, what he 
was for withholding from the other stran- 
gers : that, is, he would not sutler those, 
who had no immediate interest in the pro- 
ceedings, to be present during their pro- 
gress, whilst he had no objection to the 
presence of those whose conduct was upon 
trial. The right hon. gent, had stated, that 
he was not responsible to him; certainly 
he could not be (nor to any man), for his 
conduct, but to his constituents. This was 
a high and a proud feeling on the part of 
that right hon. gent. ; hut if he was not 
much misinformed and egregiously wrong, 
no very considerable time had elapsed 
since that right hon. gent, had betrayed 
an apprehension to meet his constituents, 
if his information was corrector if rumour 
was to be depended on, in the tottering situ- 
ation of the present government, they might 
have had the ministerial assistarfee of that 
right lion. gent, if he/ had not been afraid 
to look his constituents in the face, and ap- 
peal to their sense of his parliamentary 
conduct. — He had brought forward this 
motion with all the temper which such a 
subject; and his respect for the House de* 
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manded; and if he had fallen into some 
warmth in his reply, it was because topics 
and arguments had been started in the 
course of discussion, which no gentleman, 
who had a particle of public principle, or 
any attachment to the liberty of the press, 
could listen to without" protesting against 
them. He begged of gentlemen'* not to 
mistake his motion, which was not by any 
means to rescind the Order to which it ap- 
plied, hut to have it referred to the com- 
mittee of privileges, in order to have it 
ascertained w hether any, or w hat modifica- 
tion of it was necessary. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was sorry 
that he had not had an opportunity of 
stating the grounds of his vote before, the 
right bon. gent, had proceeded to his re- 
*ply. The right hon. gent, had asked, 
whether it was the intention of his Majes- 
ty's ministers to pass this question over in 
silence, and shelter themselves under the 
opinions delivered by the right hon. gent. 
(Mr. Windham.) He was ready to ad- 
mit, that in most of what had fallen from 
that right hon. gent, he entirely concur- 
red, though he was not prepared to carry 
his concurrence to the full extent of that 
right lion, gent/s opinion, if, as lie un- 
derstood him, it went to the exclusion of 
strangers altogether from the House. But 
he 1 bought it necessary, for*the dignity of 
that House, to maintain the privilege, that 
any member could call for a vote without 
argument for the exclusion of strangers, 
whenever such a measure should appear 
to him to be necessary; and this was the 
ground of the vote he should give on this 
question. 

A division then took place— 


For Mr. Sheridan’s motion - - 80 

Against it - - - - - - 1(36 

Majority - - - - — 80 


HOUSE OF LOJtDS. 

Thursday, February 8. 

[Commerce of the Country.] Earl 
Bathurst, agreeably to the statements 
• contained in his Majesty’s Speech on the 
first day of the session, presented certain 
Papers relative to the commercial pros- 
perity of the country, consisting of Ac- 
counts of the amount of its Exports and 
Imports for the last two or three years. 
The noble earl, in laying these papers 
upon the table, took the opportunity of 
giving a general statement of the trade of 
the country for the three quarters ending 
the 10th October, 1809, compared with 


the corresponding period of preceding 
years. The accounts of the fourth quar- 
ter, ending the 5th of January, he had not 
yet been able to obtain with sufficient ac- 
curacy. With respect to the three quar- 
ters ending the 10th October, lb09, our 
exports during that period amounted to 
39 million. During the corresponding 
period in 1807, they were ‘29 million, and 
in 1808, 25 million. In 1806, which was 
reckoned a year of the greatest commer- 
cial prosperity, they amounted to 36 mil- 
lion. Our imports during the similar 
period in 1809 were, 22 million ; in 1808, 
17 million ; 1807, 19 million. After 

dwelling upon the superior prosperity of 
our commerce during the last year, his 
lordship adverted to the arguments which 
’had formerly been used by some noble, 
lords as to the injury which would result 
to our commerce from our disputes with 
America, and observed, that the result 
had show'n the fallacy of those arguments; 
for though some decrease had taken place 
in our trade with the United States, our 
commerce with the other parts of Ame- 
rica had greatly increased. Thus instead 
of our exports to America, amounting to 
20 million, including 12 million to the 
United States, they now amounted to 25 
million, including 7 million to the United 
States. O 11 the subject of cotton wool 
also, the fears entertained had proved 
groundless. A considerable supply of 
that article had been obtained from other 
parts of America, and might also be pro- 
cured from the East Indies, two ships hav- 
ing arrived from thence w ith cotton wool, 
the produce of which rendered it a pro- 
fitable speculation to those who imported 
it. After recapitulating the prosperous 
state of our American commerce, his lord- 
ship defended the firm and wise policy by 
which that prosperity had been secured, a 
policy which suggested to his Majesty’s 
ministers, that it was not their duty to be 
impeded or biassed by the influence of 
either threats or intrigues, by the hostility 
of France, whether openly declared aria 
exercised in Europe, or insidiously at 
work against us in America. 

Lord Grenville ro$e, for the purpose at 
submftting to their lordships consideration 
some remarks upon the observations made 
by his noble friend, and also upon the 
papers, which had just been laid upon 
their lordships’ table. It was not only 
surprising but it w r as a species of conduct 
of which no example was any where to 
be found but amongst his Majesty’s pre* 
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sent ministers, that papers of such im- 
portance, should be laid upon their table, 
and a commercial question of such magni- 
tude and detail should he brought into 
discussion without any previous notice. 
However, if it was not the noble carl’s in- 
tention to move that t he papers mentioned 
be printed; he should think it a duly in- 
cumbent upon him to make that motion 
himself. Did the noble earl, under all 
the calamity and disgrace brought upon 
the country by the ignorant and absurd 
measures of the administration, think it 
necessary to encourage the country to re- 
sist the power of France t Why there was 
not a man in whose breast the heart of an 
Englishman could be found to beat, who 
couid ever entertain a doubt on the sub- 
ject. God for aid that England should ever 
entertain the question, whether she should 
resolutely rnairuiin her power, or sink 
beneath the power of France. As to the 
trade of the country, he was as much con- 
vinced as any man could be, that it was, 
in regard to our internal situation, in- 
creasing in prosperity. We bad no oc- 
casion to be told that such prosperity 
was owing to our happy laws and consti- 
tution, and the industry of our people : 
the ivason was an obvious one, and not 
more true than it. was universally felt and 
acknowledged. But this prosperous in- 
crease of trade, so much, and so triumph- 
antly spoken of by the noble earl this 
evening, was not to be taken as resulting 
from the measures of that blind policy 
adopted by noble lords opposite. It was 
a prosperity arising from the extended 
commerv ial genius of the country, from 
the benignant influence of our happy con- 
stitution, and the unexampled industry of 
our population ; and happy for us it was 
so, because we thereby saw that our com- 
merce could flourish in spite of the barriers 
opposed to it by the frail, imbecile, and 
mad proceedings of those who framed the 
Orders in Council. It would be useless at 
this time to enter into the detailed ac- 
counts given by the noble earl, for it was 
impossible for him to carry in his head 
all the numbers sums, and figures men- 
tioned, and as much so for those who 
heard him. But what* did all this super- 
ficial and unsatisfactory statement of ac- 
counts amount to ? Did it shew that our 
commerce had increased, because of its 
restrictions ? The whole amounted to this 
and to this only, that, in consequence of 
the political situation of Spain, the Spanish 
colonies of America had been laid open 


to our merchants ; and, although we had 
lost our trade with the United States, this 
new intercourse, arising from an inde- 
pendent and distinct cause, had given it 
considerable increase. But, perhaps, were 
we rightly to estimate the consequence. of 
these colonies being suddenly opened, 
upon the decrease of our trade to the 
United States, when there was a general 
eflbrt to supply the market to an overflow, 
it might be a most damning proof of the 
injury which our commerce had sustained 
by means of the conduct of administra- 
tion. lie would ever maintain, that all 
legislative interference with the interests 
of commerce must invariably produce in- 
jurious consequences; but no legal fetters 
were so galling to commercial success, as 
those to which he alluded. If it was in-* 
tended that trade should flourish, we ought 
to have it open and free to flow in its own 
course. Commercial policy, in these 
days, was better understood than hereto- 
fore ; we ought not now to talk of the 
balance of trade, a doctrine so antiquated, 
and so proscribed by all men of enlight- 
ened views, that it was only fit for dark 
ages, and ought to be exploded by the 
philosophy of modern governments. iSo 
long as the Oiders in Council were acted 
upon, so long they were found to be de- 
structive to trade; and even their lord- 
ships, who were called upon, as friends of 
the ministers, to sanction the measure, as 
one of the soundest policy, soon 'afterwards 
had an opportunity of. seeing those mi- 
nisters themselves abandon that system. 
The result was, the moment a partial re- 
laxation was adopted, the commerce of 
the country was benefited in the same 
proportion. 

[Vote of Thanks to Loud Gambier.] 
Lord Mul^rave on rising to make his mo- 
tion for a Vote of their lordships' Thanks to 
lord Gambier, began, by alluding to the 
motion of earl Grosvenor, for the letter of 
the Admiralty to lord Cochrane, which 
he still thought could not bear directly 
upon the present question : though his 
lordship admitted the right of any noble 
lord to make such parliamentary use of 
any paper produced, as he might think 
fit. lie thought this was a case, in which 
party feelings ought not to be 'suffered to 
operate ; and adverted to the case of the 
Vote of Thanks to lord Keppel, and. to the 
protest against the Vote of Thanks to lord 
Wellington for the glorious battle of Tala- 
vera. He considered the operations of the 
navy in Basque Roads, under the direction 
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and command of lord Gambier, as highly 
contributing to the honour, the advantage, 
and glory of the country, and fully deserv- 
ing of their lordships thanks, the only re- 
ward almost which they had in their com- 
petence, to bestow. He could not agree 
with those who were so very nice and cri- 
tical in voting the thanks of parliament to 
our brave officers. He never could re- 
concile himself to penuriousness in award- 
ing to them the well earned meed of praise. 
The service that had been performed was 
of an unexampled description. The judg- 
ment, caution, and skill of the noble ad- 
miral under whom it was performed, as 
well as the courage and decision with 
which it was more immediately effected, 
called for their lordships’ tribute of ap- 
^ probation and gratitude. No service ever 
demanded reward more amply. It was 
with great surprise, that he first heard that 
a noble lord, serving under the noble ad- 
miral, and a member of another House, 
had inti mated his intention to oppose the 
Vote of the House of Commons, on the 
ground that his commander had not done 
his duty to the utmost. — The noble lord 
then entered into the details of the affair, 
complimenting highly capt. Beresford and 
admiral Stopford, who, with 7 sail of the 
line, kept 1 1 sail in check. The fireships 
were ordered here on the fth of March. 
On the 1 9th lord Gambier w r rote that the 
French ships could be attacked, stating 
also the attendant risks. On that very 
day lord Cochrane arrived at Plymouth. 
He had, on a former occasion, been em- 
ployed in blockading Rochefort, and was 
acquainted with the coasts, lie was there- 
fore consulted ; and he spoke with greater 
confidence of the success of the attempt 
than those who wrote from that quarter. 
It was not, however, merely the zeal and 
desire of exertion he showed, but also the 
talent and knowledge he displayed in 
meeting the objections started by naval 
men, which induced the Admiralty to em- 
ploy his lordship, and write to lord Gam- 
bier to inform that noble admiral of his 
• appointment; in doing which, there was 
not the least doubt insinuated, because 
none could possibly be entertained, of the 
merit of all the other officers in lord Gam- 
bier’s fleet. In the course of the last, 
century, there were two services per- 
formed by fire-ships, mentioned by his 
lordship ; the first in 1702, at Vigo, and 
the second off Minorca, in 1792. But 
what was the present service ? Recollect 
a fleet, protected by shoals and currents, 


in sight of their owm coast, and in presence 
of their countrymen. Nothing in the an- 
nals of our navy was more brilliant. The 
boom was 'broken by the Mediator, and 
the enemy’s vessels were opposed to our 
fire-ships. Their ruin was then achieved, 
under the auspices and direction of lord 
Gambier. He trusted the report of oppo- 
sition w'as unfounded. Our glory and our 
salvation depended upon pari -ament doing 
its duty to our brave military and naval 
defenders. But if party fe lings should 
operate against those who had no other 
party than their country, we might find 
our bold and independent office* s reluc- 
tant to place themselves in situations w hich 
might expose them to be too nicely silted 
and cavilled at. His lordship concluded, 
with moving Thanks to lord Gambier f<^ 
his zeal, judgment, ability, and attention 
to his Majesty’s naval service, &c. 

Lord Holland represented in strong 
terms the light in which ministers placed 
themselves before parliament and the 
country, by coming forward so hastily in 
the first instance to procure*, thanks, and 
then suddenly sending the noble admiral 
to a court martial, with the thanks on their 
lips. The noble lord opposite did not 
want the officers’ conduct nicely sifted; 
but he thought that in a matter of parlia- 
mentary thanks, the case should he clear 
and strong to receive such a reward. 
What ! said lord Cochrane, “ look at and 
sift the log-book.” lie condemned the 
precipitancy of ministers, who, by their 
measures, endeavoured to stultify the 
House, as they had already stultified their 
own administration. After sending lord 
Gambier through the ordeal of a court 
martial, he now came down, pronounced 
his praises, and called on the House to 
vote him their thanks ! It w r as not in this 
manner that the French government con- 
ducted itself to their admirals and gene- 
rals. They instituted a very severe in- 
quiry as to this affair at Basque Roads, and 
many of their commanders were most se- 
verely punished. They did not give 
thanks to general Monnct, for his defence 
of Flushing; but on the contrary, they 
censured his conduct most severely. If 
the barren thanks of both Houses of Par- 
liament were often to be voted in this 
way, they would soon cease to be of anv 
value. The noble lord who moved those 
thanks, had spoken a great deal about ihe 
battle of Taiavera, and the resistance that 
was made to the Vote of Thanks in that 
instance. Now, it did not appear to him. 
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that the battle of Talavera had any thing 
to do with the action at Basque ltoads, or 
with the conduct of lord Gambier. But if 
the resistance to the Vote of Thanks to 
lord Wellington was adduced as a proof 
of party motives, he thought it might as 
well be considered a proof of party spirit 
on the other side, to bring forward mo- 
tions of thanks for services of such a de- 
scription. 

Lord Melville said, that in agreeing to 
the vote of thanks to lord Gambier, he 
thought he would be acting in conformity 
to the general sense of the House and the 
country. He could not, however, avoid 
making some observations on the conduct 
of the admiralty, which, he thought, a due 
regard to the discipline of the navy made 
necessary. He thought the admiralty 
was wrong in ordering a court-martial to 
be held on lord Gambier. When the 
letter of that noble lord was first published, 
there was no other feeling throughout the 
country but exultation and applause. It 
did not, at that time, occur to anyone that 
he deserved to be brought to a court-mar- 
tial. It appeared to him, that when the 
first lord of the admiralty fi.-st conceived 
it to be his duty to move the thanks of the 
House to lord Gambier, ho ought not to 
have allowed himself to be stopped in 
what he felt w r as due to that noble lord, by 
any expressions which fell from a junior 
officer. Although the noble lord had been 
most honourably a* quitted, yet, he must 
contend, that there was no sufficient cause 
for putting him on his trial, and subjecting 
him to such an ordeal. He must also say, 
that he conceived the admiralty to have 
acted extremely wrong in giving to a 
noble lord (lord Cochrane) a command, 
which was so contrary to the usual rules 
of the service, and which must have been 
so galling and disgusting to the feelings of 
the other officers in lord Gambler’s fleet. 
He respected as much as any man the 
zeal, intrepidity, and enterprize of the 
noble lord (Cochrane), but it was wrong 
to presume that these qualities were want- 
ing in the many brave captains of that 
fleet, who were in standing superior to hi? 
lordship. The making such a selection 
naturally put that noble lord up6n at- 
tempting enter prizes by which great glory 
might be obtained by him personally, 
whereas the other liobie lord (Gambier) 
was principally to attend to the safety of 
the whole fleet committed to his charge. 
Lord Gambier had sufficiently distinguish- 
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ed himself in the battle under lord Howe, 
and afterwards at Copenhagen, to make it 
unnecessary for him to deviate from the 
most prudent course, to add any thing to 
his professional character. 

The Earl of Liverpool defended the con- 
duct of the admiralty. 

Earl Grosvcnor did not think the services 
of lord Gambier of such a nature as to re- 
quire the particular thanks of the House. 
He thought that they should only be given 
on very signal and important victories. 
Nobody could doubt that they were duo 
to lord Howe for his victory on the 1st of 
June ; to lord Duncan, for his victory at 
Campeidowu; to lord St. Vincent, lor his 
glorious achievements near that cape 
from which he took his title ; or, to the 
immortal Nelson, for the splendid exploits' 
with which he has adorned our naval his- 
tory. These were things which spoke for 
themselves, and nobody could doubt the 
propriety of voting thanks, as it were, by 
acclamation. He thought, however, the 
services of lord Gambier were of a very 
inferior description, and called for no such 
reward. 

Lord Grenville observed, that so much 
had been urged, and so little answered on 
the subject of the motion, that he should not 
have occasion to trouble their lordships 
at great length'. If ever the thanks of that 
House should happen to he voted on prin- 
ciples of party feeling, their value would 
diminish, and they would no longer he the 
object of the valour and enterprize of our 
soldiers and seamen. Their lordships 
should reserve their thanks for great oc- 
casions ; he would not say that this was 
not one; but as far as the admiralty could 
do, they had rendered it a matter of doubt. 
They had brought the noble admin 1 to a 
court-martial, not on the accusation, not 
on charges preferred by an inferior offi- 
cer, but merely on his declaration, that, 
as a member «>f another House, he should 
feel himself obliged to oppose the thanks. 

The Earl of Buckinghamshire regretted 
much that government had departed from 
the usual course upon such occasions; it 
was always customary, on hearing of any 
great victory, lo vote the thanks, upon 
which principle lord Gambier should have 
been thanked in the first instance. He ad- 
mitted that the service was important, and 
was persuaded that the public thought 
more highly of lord Gambier, since the 
court-martial, than before it; he, for his 
part, would give the thunks to the noble 
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lord for having destroyed the enemy's 
ships; and also for having withstood that 
advice, >vhith was calculated to hurry him 
into a jcourse of conduct, the consequence 
of which must have been greater loss to 
tbe fleet which he commanded. 

The Lord Chancellor thought that party 
should not interfere in questions of this 
nature. If the thanks of parliament were 
merited, they ought not be given under 
circumstances which went to lessen their 
value> nor should any other question be 
agitated upon such occasions, not con- 
nected with the point at issue. A noble 
viscount had censured the appointment of 
lord Cochrane, though he had often said 
before, that that was not the place to dis- 
cuss the propriety of such appointments. 
He entered into a justification of the go-' 
▼eminent in granting the court-martial, 
which, especially as lord Gambier himself 
had applied for it, he considered it was 
right to appoint ; nor could he see, if it 
was right to vote for the thanks before the 
court-martial, that it could be wrong to 
vote for them after. The question of the 
court-martial aflected the government 
alone, and was in no way connected with 
the merits or demerits of his lordship. 

Lord Sidmouth conceived that there 
were two questions for the consideration 
of the House. First, If there was suffi- 
cient evidence to have induced them to 
grant the thanks of the House to lord 
Gambier before the court martial took 
place. And, secondly, If any thing had 
there occurred to render questionable a 
circumstance of which, previous to that 
time, there could have been no doubt r 
His lordship was of opinion, that, in both 
these respects, an answer in favour of the 
noble gallant admiral must be given. It 
was impossible not to say, that previous 
to the question in consequence of which 
the court martial was granted, every thing 
seemed highly honourable to the gallant 
and noble lord ; add it was equally indis- 
putable, that, the event of the court martial 
had added to, rather than detracted from 
. the merits of the noble and gallant admiral. 

Earl Burnley had no objection to the 
vote of thanks ; but at the same time, he 
thought this one of the efforts now too 
often resorted to, by voting thanks to the 
officers employed, to throw a false lustre 
ou the government. To attempt to com- 
are the service rendered to the country 
y the achievement in question, w ith the 
battles of the Kile or of Trafalgar, would 
be the height of presumption, 

voi.. xv. 
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, The question was then put and agreed 

to. 

The votes of thanks to the other officers, 
noncommissioned officers, sailors, and 
marines, &c. were also passed nenu dis * 

HOUSE or COM*MON$. 

Thursday, February 8. 

[Middlesex Petition respecting a 
Reform in Parliament.] Mr. Byng pre- 
sented a Petition of the freeholders of the 
county of Middlesex, in full county as- 
sembled, setting forth “ That, on the 6th 
of May 1793, a Petition was presented to 
the House, in which it is averred, that 
307 of the honourable members for Eng- 
land and Wales only are not returned to 
parliament by the suffrages of the people, 
but are, though numerous breaches and 
evasions of the freedom of election, there- 
in fully set forth, appointed by 154 
Peers and Commoners, and that evidence 
in proof of the facts contained in such 
Petition was tendered in support thereof; 
and the allegations, so stated in the* 
said Petition, still stand on ihe*Jonrna!s 
of the House uncontrodiclcd ; and that 
by the Statute commonly called the sep- 
tennial act the same House of Commons 
may sit for a period equal to one half of 
the probable duration of human life 
taken at the most favourable age ; and 
that the right of the Commons to send 
representatives to parliament was, by 
our ancient constitution, vested in the 
freeholders and householders, and long 
parliaments were heretofore as unknown 
as the modern practice of members pro- 
curing their seats in the House by pur- 
chase, nomination, or by barter of palro- 
nage ; and that every departure, 'from 
this undoubted right of the people to a 
substantial representation in short parlia- 
ments was a violation of the fundamental 
principles of the constitution, and is a 
grievance dangerous alike to the liber- 
ties and property of the people : and that 
this deplorable state of the representation 
co-operating with the septennial duration 
of parliaments, has an alarming tendency 
to destroy that constitutional balance 
which ought to subsist between the three 
branches of the legislature, and threatens 
the free subjects of these realms with a 
tyranny more hateful and degrading than 
a despotic monarchy — the usurpation of 
our rights by an oligarchy of the propri- 
etors of boroughs ; and that the elective 
franchise ought to be entrusted to those. 
2 A 
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and to those only, who are likely to ex- 
ercise it for the common good, which, by 
the act passed in the last session of par- 
liament, to regulate the disposal of seats 
in the House, the petitioners conclude 
Xt6t to be the case in the venal or depopu- 
lated boroughs : in the wisdom and jus- 
tice of the House the petitioners confident- 
ly rely, that the House will take their 
Petition into their early aud most serious 
consideration, and will grant them such 
relief in the premises as shall be most con- 
sistent with Shat leading principle of our 
happy constitution, a full and free repre- 
sentation of the people in parliament.”— 
Ordered to lie upon the table. 

[King’s Message respecting an An- 
nuity to Loro Wellington.] The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer brought* 
down a Message from the King, which 
the Speaker read from the chair as fol- 
lows : — 

“ George R . — His Majesty being de- 
sirous of conferring a signal mark of his 
favour and approbation on lieutenant-ge- 
neral Arthur lord viscount Wellington, 
knight of the most honourable order of the 
Bath, in consequence of the eminent ser- 
vices rendered by him in the brilliant and 
decisive victory obtained by the troops 
under his command, against a superior 
French force at Talavera on the 28th day 
of July, 1809, and of the valour and skill 
displayed by him on that occasion, re- 
commends it to his faithful Commons to 
enable his Majesty to make provision tor 
securing to the said lieutenant-general 
Arthur lord viscount Wellington, and the 
two next succeeding heirs on whom the 
titles of viscount Wellington of Talavera, 
and of Wellington in the county of Somer- 
set, and of baron Douro, of Wellesley, in 
the said county, shall descend, a net an- 
nuity of 2,000/., in such manner as shall 
be thought most effectual for the benefit 
of the said lord viscount Wellington, and 
his family. G. R.” 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Friday, February 9, 

[Vote of Thanks to Lord Gambier.] 
The Lord Chancellor addressed lord '-Gam- 
bier to the following purport , — u Baron 
Gambier, I am requested to inform you 
that this House has passed an unanimous 
Vote of Thanks for the skill, zeal, ability, 
and anxious attention which you so emi- 
nently displayed against the enemy in 
Basque roads, whereby you were enabled. 
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under the greatest disadvantages, to de- 
stroy the enemy’s ships, enjoying a pecu- 
liar situation amidst their shoals, and under 
the imagined security of their shores. The 
eminent services, baron Gambier, which 
you displayed on former occasions ih the 
cause of your King and your country, 
iiave not escaped the recollection of this 
House. It is remembered, when his Ma- 
jesty thought you worthy of the high ho- 
nours which he conferred, this House also 
considered you entitled to the greatest 
reward it could bestow, namely, their 
thanks, and on that occasion you were 
pleased to express yourself in the strongest 
terms of gratitude for the favour bestowed, 
ami to pledge yourself that it should be 
the endeavour of your future life to evince 
your grateful remembrance by devoting 
yourself to the best service of your coun- 
try. Baron Gambier. the House have also 
at this time to thank you for those recent 
services which have completely proved 
the truth of your former pledge. I have 
likewise to observe, that a distance of 
time has elapsed since you performed 
those services for which you now receive 
the thanks of this House, but the time 
which has intervened has tended only to 
prove more strongly the character which 
you have always maintained, and the just- 
ness of your title to the distinguished ho- 
nour now conferred upon you. It is not 
for me, baron Gambier, to mingle any 
feelings of my own with the high honours 
of this House, but 1 may be permitted to 
! add that 1 feel a personal gratification in 
communicating the thanks of this House, 
to you a second time, and 1 am more parti- 
larly disposed to feel so from the personal 
respect 1 bear towards yourself.” 

Lord Gambier returned answer, in pur- 
port, as follows: “ My Lords, I am fully 
sensible of the honour conferred upon 
me, by the vote of thanks which your lord- 
ships have been pleased unanimously to 
bestow. No greater reward can possibly 
be given to any man than the thanks of 
this Jiuusc ; and no greater inducement 
can be held out to stimulate the zeal and 
exertions of those who serve in the cause 
of their country. If, my Lords, on former 
occasions, 1 was led to consider this at- 
tention to my services as an obligation, I 
do now, and shall in future, still endea- 
vour to entertain every due sense of such 
distinguishing favour. I have also, my 
lord, to acknowledge my obligation to 
you for the condescending and gracious 
manner in which ybu have conveyed to 
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me the thanks of this House, and the kind- 
ness with which you have expressed your 
own feelings on this occasion.” ' 

[Lord Wellington.] The Earl of 
Liverpool moved the order of the day, for 
taking into consideration his Majesty's 
Message, recommending it to that House 
to concur in the measure for granting a 
Pension to lord Wellington. On a former 
occasion, when he had the honour of mov- 
ing the thanks of that House to that noble 
viscount for his brilliant and important 
services in the battle of Talavera, he iiad 
little expectation that his motion would 
have encountered any opposition ; but in 
that hope he had been disappointed, and 
perhaps his present motion was destined 
to meet with a similar opposition. He 
should beg it, however, to be recollected 
that lord Wellington's services were not 
confined to the battle of Talavera only ; 
that the noble viscount had performed 
important and splendid services in other 
climates and countries, and that within 
a very short period he had twice delivered 
the ancient and faithful ally of this coun- 
try from the unjust domination of the ene- 
my. Whether, therefore, the House had 
to consider the number or the importance 
of lord Wellington’s exploits, they must 
think him eminently entitled to any mark 
of favour and reward which.it was in their 
power to bestow. A similar reward had 
often been granted for a single action, where 
no previous service of any magnitude had 
been achieved ; but on the present occa- 
sion, it was a series of brilliant services, 
which the House had to acknowledge and 
remunerate. He did not think it neces- 
sary to dwell any longer on a subject 
which called not for any argument to en- 
force it ; but should content himself with 
moving, " That an humble Address be 
presented to his Majesty, assuring his ma- 
jesty that this House would cheerfully 
concur in the measure t<f which his Ma- 
jesty’s most gracious Message referred.” 

Earl Grey said, that having already 
stated the reasons why he objected to the 
. Vote of Thanks, and entered his opinion 
on the Journals, he should not now trou- 
ble the House further on the subject ; es- 
pecially as, if the bill came up from the 
other House, there would be other oppor- 
tunities of discussion. He begged to say, 
however, that he retained his opinions 
formerly delivered on this subject. He 
must therefore give his negative to the 
motion. 

, The Duke of Norfolk thought, that 
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there was great valour, and no doubt, 
skill, shewn in the battle of Talavera ; but 
it was called “ a decisive victory,” to 
which appellation he could not possibly 
think it entitled. The immediate results 
of the engagement were by no means the 
proper usual consequences of a victory. 

The Address was carried without a di- 
vision. 

[Naval Revision.] Lord Melville rose 
to make the motion of which notice was 
given in his name by the earl of Aber- 
deen. Iiis lordship said, that this was a 
question which ought to have no relation 
to, nor be influenced by party feelings* as 
it was one which concerned only the es- 
sential interests of the country. In the 
time that lord Howe was at the head of 
’ the admiralty, and sir Charles Middleton 
of the navy board, a practice prevailed 
which had not prevailed since ; that of 
keeping a regular digest of the regula- 
tions and rules for the direction of the 
dockyards and the administration of the 
civil service generally of the navy. There 
had been no revision of the rules or the 
practice on this subject till recen®^, since 
the times when the duke of York was lord 
high admiral a century ago. His lord- 
ship here entered into a review of the 
Reports of Naval Revision which contained 
a very useful history of the navy of Great 
Britain. He wished to impress on the 
House, first, that all the Reports of the 
committee of Naval Revision were ori- 
ginally made not as containing plans for 
permanent and final adoption, but sugges- 
tions for trial, and as experiments to re- 
ceive improvements from the result of ex- 
perience, and the well-founded opinions 
of those who are competentto advise upon 
the subject. All the Reports which had 
been placed in the hands of the King, and 
since produced to that House, as well as 
the four Reports which had not been laid 
before them, were to be considered as hav- 
ing the character he described. He 
could give a variety of illustrations of this 
opinion from various parts of the Reports ; 
but it was impossible to enter into such a 
detail, without engrossing too much of 
their lordships’ time. He should particu- 
larly notice one circumstance in the Re- 
ports, and that was the great difference in 
the modes of keeping the accounts there- 
in suggested ; one in an early Report on 
the admiralty board, concerning the dock 
yards ; th,e other, in the l ] th Report, 
respecting the Victualling bi»ard. He 
shewed, in an extract of a Letter from the 
1 
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commissioners to ihe admiralty, written 
after the 15th Report had been made, that 
they there again urged the propriety oi 
a revision of their former Reports ; and 
in that letter they said, that since their 
1st Report, material improvements had 
suggested themselves in the modes they 
had previously recommended. He there- 
fore maintained this conclusion, that these 
Reports were now open for farther revi- 
sion and alteration, before the regulations 
they recommended should be rendered 
permanent ; and that it was necessary 
tiiey should be revised and amended until 
brought to a state of absolute perfection. 
It appeared that the (5th, 7th, 9th, liih, 
12th and 13th Reports had been presented 
to the King on the 7th of Sept. 1808, that 
after remaining but one day before the 
council, they had been sent to the Admi- 
ralty board, and five days after were re- 
turned to his Majesty for the purpose of 
having the recommendations they con- 
tained carried into execution. These six 
voluminous Reports therefore had passed 
the council and the Admiralty board, with- 
out mq0 consideration. He supposed, 
from this haste, that the board did not in- 
tend to revise them. The subordinate 
hoards, with the diligence which, he knew, 
characterized them, were now acting 
upon them, certainly contrary to the in- 
tentions of the commissioners themselves, 
because the Reports could only be consi- 
dered as experimental. If there were a 
difference between the two modes of ac- 
counting recommended, and one mode 
were preferable to the other, let it be seen 
whether there was any thing so different 
in the construction of the two offices which 
prevented the application of similar prin- 
ciples. — The revision of which he was de- 
sirous, and which was so necessary, could 
not be left either to the Admiralty or Navy 
boards; not from their want of ability for 
that purpose; but for reasons stated in the 
very patent that established the commis- 
sion ; “ that it w T as impossible, during the 
war, and with the pressing daily and 
hourly duties of those boards, for them to 
undertake such laborious investigations.” 
No money could have been better laid out 
for the public service, than a few thousand 
pounds to provide for the continuance of 
the commission, till the commissioners 
should have revised their former reports. 
He had reason now to lament that the pe- 
riod most convenient for this revision had 
passed without affording an opportunity 
to the commissioners, for again revising 
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(he reports which they had made on this 
most interesting subject. With respect 
to the commissioners, some alteration had 
taken place since their appointment; for 
instance, the advanced period of life of 
one, lord Barham, had rendered it neces- 
sary he should retire from the labour of 
official business, and another (Mr. For- 
dyce) whose ability, integrity and capa- 
city for business were exemplary, had 
died within the' period assigned to the 
discharge of their duty. He compliment- 
ed highly the talents of the several com- 
missioners, and it was also to be recol- 
lected how important and arduous a duty 
attached itself to the revision of naval 
atlairs. They were bound to extend their 
researche s to a period as far distant as that 
'when the duke of York presided at the 
head of the’ Admiralty in the reign of 
Charles the second. Lord Barham was 
much advanced in years, and might not 
be inclined to re-engage in such labours: 
but sir Roger Curtis, Mr. Serle, and ad- 
miral Domett remained, though even they 
might be fully employed in other services. 
If lord Barham were willing to resume his 
labours, and the commission could be re- 
vived, he should be glad. At the same 
time, he trusted ministers would not con- 
ceive he was calling upon them to insti- 
tute another ccmimission of naval revision. 
He knew too well the inconveniences 
which would result from the institution of 
a second commission. II is only object in 
addressing their lordships upon this im- 
portant subject wa3 to direct their lord- 
ships attention to the importance of those 
Reports upon tiie table. The noble vis- 
count concluded by moving " That an 
humble Address be presented to his Ma- 
jesty, requesting that lie will be pleased 
to inform the House what steps had been 
taken conformably to the Report of the 
Commissioners for Naval Inquiry ; and 
whether it was the intention of his Ma- 
jesty ^ministers to act on the recommend- 
ation of that Report.” 

Lord Mulgravc was not fully prepared 
to make that reply which perhaps would 
be most consistent w ith the motion of the 
noble viscount. With rqgard to the pro- 
priety of many of his observations, no one 
would que&tion their real importance. 
But no one more than the noble viscount 
ought to be convinced, from experience, 
that considerable confidence ought to be 
placed in those who directed the affairs of 
the admiralty. It was not his own wish 
that these Reports should, in their present 
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state, have been presented to the House, 
^biit he had acquiesced in the desire of 
others whose minds were not satisfied on 
the subject and who had urged their pro- 
duction. He agreed with the statement 
made, that from the time when the duke 
of York presided in the Admiralty many 
irregularities and abuses had crept into 
the different civil departments of the navy, 
which in 1805 led to the appointment of 
the commissioners of Naval Revision. In 
the first instance they were appointed for 
a limited time only, but towards the end 
of that period they found it impossible to 
accomplish what they had been appointed 
to execute. Their suggestion of the diffi- 
r Junes thev encountered led to the exten- 
sion of their appointment for a few months 
longer. Rut by those who directed the 
government at the time even this grant of 
a longer period was given with a consider- 
able degr e of reluctance. In the course 
of a snort period those who succeeded in 
adminiv ration, were more favourably dis- 
posed to continue the labours of their coin- 
missinneis for a still longer period than the 
utmost limit prescribed to them by their 
predecessors. He was sure those labours 
bad produced considerable benefit al- 
ready, and, with the noble viscount, he 
entertained great regard for the Reports 
themselves. It had beei* asserted that 
six of these Reports, very voluminous in 
their bulk, had been but one day before 
the council board, from whence they were 
referred the day after to the Admiralty 
board, and in t he course of five days were 
returned to his Majesty that they might 
forthwith be acted upon. But whatever 
measures had been taken with respect to 
them, he could assure the noble viscount, 
had been resorted to upon a conviction of 
their utility to the public service, lie did 
not clearly understand the object to be at- 
tained by the motion before them, but he 
presumed the noble viftount meant, to 
infer, either negligence, or precipitancy 
in the council board, and that of the ad- 
miralty. But as to any fact stated relative 
• to the mode in which the recommendation 
contained in the Reports had been carried 
into execution, it ought to be recollected, 
that one of these commissioners, admiral 
Domett was, perhaps, of ail men the most 
competent, from his talents and persever- 
ing industry, to carry into execution every 
improvement in our naval department. It 
was from him he (lord Mulgrave) gained 
that satisfactory information, upon which 
be could rely, and which induced the 
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adoption of any measure that without 
more detailed and deliberate consideration, 
might be termed hasty. The difference 
bet ween the regulations of the dock yards, 
and lbo 3 e of the victualling yards, had 
been strongly impressed upon their lord- 
ships as calling for immediate alteration. 
These regulations had certainly been 
adopted in conformity to the Reports; still 
the difference resulted from the distance 
of time which elapsed between revisions of 
the one and those of the other. He must 
allow with the noble viscount, that the re- 
gulations of the victualling yards were more 
simplified in all respects than those of the 
dock yards, where unnecessary accounts 
were kept, and many clerks and other 
persons employed, who were of no real be- 
nefit to their management, and the in- 
numerable books which were kept, were 
no more useful than so much waste paper. 
But independent of all these considera- 
tions, he did not perceive the utility of 
the noble viscounts interference, for he 
trusted some confidence ought to be placed 
as he said before, in those who presided 
over this department. With respect to 
those Reports, which were not then on 
the table, there were two of which he 
would never consent to the production, at 
least at the present time. One of these 
Reports was the eighth, which related to 
Northfleet, and he should be extremely 
sorry to see it produced, for thereby the 
contents might transpire, and reach the 
enemy, which would be injurious to the 
best interests of the country. These 
reasons would also prevent the production 
of another report, which regarded the 
supplying of timber for the British navy. 
He would at no time consent to the pro- 
duction of this report. He was upon the 
whole surprised that the noble viscount 
should have been so much alarmed, as to 
hasten to the capital for the purpose of 
giving his advice upon the present state 
of our navy. There was not much to 
fear, for such had been the growing pros- 
perity of the British fleet, from the time 
when the duke of York presided as lord 
high admiral, down to the present times, 
that if the whole of these Reports had been 
burnt, or torn to pieces, and lost to the 
country, he could assure their lordships 
the navy of this country would, in spite 
of every abuse, still prosper ; therefore, 
it was certainly remarkable that the noble 
viscount’s imagination should have been 
so much alarmed at phantoms, as to in- 
duce him to set out in the midst of winter 
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from the extremity of Scotland, anxious to 
lend his assistance for the purpose of sav- 
ing our navy from destruction. The no- 
ble lord concluded by moving the pre- 
vious question. 

Lord Melville rose to explain. He had 
not made, nor did he mean to make, the 
slightest reflection on that excellent offi- 
cer, admiral Domett. He was confident 
that many parts of the reports, not yet 
roduced, might be given without any 
anger whatever ; and he would inform 
the noble lord, that he should move on a 
future occasion for such parts as might, 
without public detriment, be produced. 
He denied that he made any charge of 
rashness or neglect against the noble lord. 
Whenever he should feel it his duty to do 
so, he should take care that the noble lord 
should understand his intentions. As to 
what had been said of his leaving retire- 
ment and coming up to town, he supposed 
that the noble lord intended it for the 
purpose of amusement, and to his 
amusement he had no particular ob- 
jection. He then regretted the decay 
of ship-timber here, and alluded to the 
two commissions of the House of Com- 
mons in 1774 and 1792; His opinion 
was in favour of constructing the propos- 
ed dock at Northfleet, the expencc of 
which the public affairs could, for such a 
purpose, very well spare, if the finances 
were well managed, and not wasted on 
fruitless exertions. 

The previous question was put and 
agreed to. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Friday , February 9. 

[Westminster Petition respecting 
a Kefobm in Parliament.] Sir Fran- 
cis Burdett presented a Petition of 
the inhabitant householders, electors 
of the City and liberty of Westminster, 
assembled in New Palace Yard, the 9th 
day of February 1810, by the appoint- 
ment of Arthur Morris, Esq. the high 
bailiff’ in consequence of a requisition for 
that purpose, signed by several inhabi- 
tant householders, was presented to the 
House, and read ; setting forth, “ «That 
in a Petition presented to the House, 
by Charles Grey, esq. (now earl Grey), 
on Monday the 6th day of May 1793, 
and which Petition was entered on the 
Journals of the House, it was averred and 
offered to be proved, “ That the House of 
Commons did not fully and fairly repre- 
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sent the people of England “ That 
the elective franchise was so partially 
and unequally distributed that a majority 
of the House was elected by less than a 
two hundredth part of the male popula- 
tion/’ “ That the right of voting was re- 
gulated by no uniform or rational princi- 
ple.” “ That Rutland” the smallest, and 
“ Yorkshire” the largest County, “ re- 
turned the same number of representa- 
tives.” “ That Cornwall,” which by the 
census taken by order of parliament ap- 
pears to contain a population of 188, 269, 
“ returns as many members to the 
House as the counties of York, Kut- 
lanii, and Middlesex,” which by the 
same census, contains 1,693,377.” “ And 

that Cornwall and Wiltshire,” containing 
•373,376 persons, <f sent more Borough 
members to parliament than Yorkshire, 
Lancashire, Warwickshire, Middlesex, 
Worcestershire, and Somersetshire united” 
which contain 2,971,025. “That 70 of 
the members are returned by 35 places 
where the elections are notoriously mere 
matters of form.” “That in addition to 
the 70 so chosen, 90 more of the members 
are elected by 46 places, in none of which 
the number of electors exceed fifty.” 
“ That in addition to the 160 so elected, 
37 more of the members are elected by 
] 9 places, in nqpe of which the number of 
electors exceed 100.” “ That in addi- 

tion to the 197 members so elected, 52 
more are returned by 26 places, in none 
of w hich the number of voters exceed 
two hundred.” “ That in addition to the 
249 so elected, 20 more are returned 
for counties in Scotland by less than 
100 electors each ; and 10 for counties 
in Scotland by less than 250 each.” 
“ That in addition to the 279 so elected, 
13 districts of Burghs in Scotland not 
containing 100 voters each, and 2 districts 
of Burghs, not containing 125 each, return 
15 more of the* members.” "That in 
this manner 294 of the members are 
chosen, which being a decided majority 
of the entire House of Commons, are 
entitled to decide all questions in the name 
of the whole people of Great Britain.” 
“ That 84 individuals do, by their own 
immediate authority, send 157 of the 
members to parliament.” “That in ad- 
dition to these 157 members, 150 more, 
making in the whole 307, are returned to 
the Mouse, not by the collective voice of 
those whom they appear to represent, but 
by the recommendation of 70 powerful 
individuals, added to the 84 before-men^ 
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tiohed, anrl making the total number of 
patrons altogether only 154, who return 
a decided majority of the House.” “ That 
no less than J50of the honourable mem- 
bers owe their election entirely to the in- 
terference of peers; and that 40 peers, 
in defiance of the resolutions of the House, 
have possessed themselves of so many 
burgage tenures, and obtained such an 
absolute and uncontrouled command in 
very many small boroughs in the king- 
dom, as to be enabled by their own posi- 
tive authority to return eighty-one of the 
honourable; members.” “ That seats in 
the House are sought for at a most extra- 
vagant and increasing rate of expence.” 

“ That the means taken by the candidates 
to obtain, and by electors to bestow, the t 
honour of a seat in the House, evidently 
appear to have been increasing in a pro- 
gressive degree of fraud and corruption.” 
And the petitioners are of opinion, that 
if the representation of the people in the 
House had not been very defective and ! 
unequal, they should not now have to 
complain of the sad effects produced by 
several unfortunate and destructive wars, 
or of the immense debt and taxes with 
which the country is burthened. They 
lament that the Howe have not thought 
fit to take the petition containing the 
above allegations into theft* serious consi- 
deration; the more so. as since the time 
it was entered on the Journals of tile 
House the above causes cannot but have 
increased the number of corrupt persons 
who barter for seals; and it is with grief 
we state, that when a direct and distinct 
charge was made in the House on the 1 lili 
day of May last, against lord Castlerungh 
and Mr. Perceval, mein tiers thereof, and 
who at the same time were two of his 
Majesty's ministers, of having sold a 
seat therein, that the House refused to 
institute any inquiry ; the petitioners are 
therefore compelled to conclude, that the 
only alternative which is left to the coun- 
try is a radical Reform in the representa- 
tion, or a final extinction of its liberties. 

. And that they cannot conceal from the 
House, their apprehensions that the prayer 
of this their petition will not be attended 
to, until it be too late, but the petition- 
ers will in any event have the satisfaction 
arising from a concientious discharge of 
the duty they owe their country. And 
that the petitioners most earnestly request 
that the House will, at an early day, 
cause inquiry to be made into the present 
defective state of the representation, and 
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adopt such other means a3 shall prevent 
the choice, of representatives from being 
committed to select bodies of men of such 
limited numbers as render them an easy 
pray to the artful, or a ready purchase to 
the wealthy. To shorten the duration of 
parliaments; and, by removing the causes 
of that confusion, litigation, and expence 
with which they are at this day con- 
ducted, to render frequent and new elec- 
! tions, what our ancestors at the revolu- 
tion asserted them to be, the means of a 
happy union between the king and the 
people.” Ordered to lie upon the table. 

[Criminal Law.] — Sir &. Romillj/ said, 
that in consequence of the notice he had 
given in the last and the present sessions, 
lie now rose to bring under the considera- 
tion of the House, some parts of the Criminal 
Law of this country ; and whatever might 
be the effect of the motion with which he 
should trouble the House, he had the con- 
solation to feel that he was but discharging 
! his duty, and was not without great hopes, 
that what he had t« state on the subject 
must be productive of public good, ff 
he succeeded, he should congratulate the 
country, and feel great happiness on his 
having effected what he conceived to be a 
considerable amendment in the criminal 
law. It was not his intention to propose 
any other alteration than on two subjects ; 
first, the frequency of capital punish- 
ments ; secondly, what had been thought 
the policv.and expediency of transporting 
persons for life, or for a certain number 
of years, to New South Wales. On the 
present occasion, he only meant to take 
notice of capital punishments. On a future 
occasion, he would bring forward the sub- 
ject of transportation. As to the former he 
believed there was no country on the face 
of the earth in which there had been so 
many different offences according to law 
to be punished with death as in Eng- 
land. The indiscriminate application of 
the sentence of death to offences exhi- 
biting very different degrees of turpitude 
had long been a subject of complaint in 
this country, but it had still been progres- 
sive anil increasing. He need only refer 
to those principles so universally and tri- 
umphantly established by l)r. Adam Smith, 
very few of which had been acted upon, 
to prove this point. In his opinion, no- 
thing could be uioreerioneousor more mis- 
chievous than that certain punishments 
should be allotted to particular offences, 
and that the law so laid down should not* 
be acted on, ami peremptorily enforced- 
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He believed that, at this moment., not one 
oat of six or seven who received sentence 
suffered the punishment annexed by law 
to their respective offences. It was sup- 
posed by some persons (hat the severity of 
the law might and ought to he mitigated, 
by the extension of mercy ; but this he 
thought a very mistaken principle ; for 
he thought no laws should be enacted that 
were not intended to be enforced. There 
were, indeed, some acts in our Statute 
book which one could not hear read with- 
out horror, and which it was almost im- 
possible to conceive could have found 
their way into it. Such, for instance, as 
the Act which makes it a capital offence 
in any person, male or female, to be seen 
in the company of gypsies for the space of 
a month. That Act had, however, been 
enforced for nearly a century ; and it was 
lamentable to think, that no less than 13 
persons had been executed under its cruel 
provisions at one assizes. There was the 
greatest reason to believe that our criminal 
code had, in ancient times, been not only 
most sanguinary but as sanguinarily exe- 
cuted. Fortescue, w ho was Chief Justice 
of the King's bench and afterwards lord 
chancellor to Henry VI. in his excellent 
treatise on absolute and limited monarchy, 
which was written during his residence in 
France, for the instruction of prince Ed- 
k ward, the son of that unfortunate monarch, 
relates, that there were more persons in 
England yearly executed for highway 
robberies alone, than in France for all 
other crimes in seven years. In the reign 
of Henry VIII. it is stated by Hollinshead 
and other credible historians, that about 
72,000 persons were executed, which was 
after the rate of about 2,000 a year, during 
the reign of that monarch. In queen Eli- 
sabeth's time the number of executions 
fell to about 400 a-year. From that pe- 
riod to modern times, there were no data 
upon which to go. Sir Stephen Theodore 
Janssen, who was some time Chamberlain 
of the City of London, published tables 
(which are to be found in Mr. How- 
ard's book) of the number of persons 
convicted and executed in London and 
Middlesex, from 1749 to 1772: the 
result of which went to shew; that 
of 428 persons convicted, 306 were 
executed, being a proportion of about 
three executions to four convictions. — 
From the year 1756 to 1764, the execu- 
tions amounted to about one half ; and, 
from 1764 to 1771, to more than a half. 
This brought the account to the end of 
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the first ten years of his present Majesty's 
reign. In succeeding periods, a great di- 
minution had taken place in the propor- 
tion between the number of convictions 
and the number of executions. In the 
London district, from 1801 to 1809, only 
about one-eighth of the persons convicted 
were executed. In 1808, there had been 
convicted 87, and only three executed, 
which was but one in 29. — He bad been 
tii A particular in stating thp number con- 
victed, to shew, how little the penal laws 
had operated in the prevention of crimes. 
In those offences in which the perpetra- 
tors could not expect mercy* such as 
murders, rapes, arson, &c. it could not be 
expected any alteration in the law should 
take place ; but stealing privately in a 
shop or in a dwdJing-house, with many 
other offences of the like class, if the capi- 
tal part of the punishment was taken of£ 
the law might be made more effectual ; 
for people offended against them now, 
under a certainty that they would not in- 
cur the punishment. In the number of 
persons whose guilt was supposed to be 
such as that they should be sent to trial for 
stealing in dwelling-houses, the House 
would be astonished to find, that in the 
persons committed in London and Mid- 
dlesex, in seven years, there have been 
executed only as 8 to 1,802; and since 
that only one had been executed out of 
1,872. In the other parts of the kingdom, 
he believed they were in a proportion of 
one to upward of 3,000. So that, on an 
average of 7,196 persons committed for 
trial for those offences in the years 1 808 
and 1 809, which the law calls capital of- 
fences, only one had been executed. Thus 
if the question were to be fairly considered, 
as to what the execution had been, itmight 
he said the law had been unexecuted. 
In bringing this subject before the House, 
he hoped he should not, as he had been on 
former occasions, be represented as a per- 
son wishing to be thought possessed of 
more refined feelings and a greater de- 
gree of humanity than his neighbours. 
He had no such ideas in his mind, but in 
what he did was actuated as much by a 
desire for the public good, as for that of 
individuals ; and he was particularly in- 
duced to bring this matter before the 
House, from a conviction in bis own mind, 
that the non-execution of the law in the 
infliction of those punishments he had al- 
luded to, was the cause of crimes, by 
holding out a prospect of impunity. The 
circumstances of the times rendered it itQr 
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possible that all the convictions for this 
species of offence should be carried into 
effect. Judges, jurors, prosecutors, and 
the crown, all felt sensible that it was im- 
possible for the statutes in these cases to 
be carried into effect. This alone was 
sufficient for all reasonable men, that such 
inefficient and inapplicable laws ought no 
longer to remain on the statute book. It 
frequently happened, that parties were 
deterred from bringing depredators to 
punishment, from the severity of the pe- 
nalty which would be the result of their 
conviction, and persons were thereby led 
to the perpetration of crimes by the im- 
punity which was held out to delinquents. 
As the law was at present put in force, the 
judges on the circuits, and ministers of the 
crown in London, decided against whom 
the sentence of the law should be put in 
force. This he could not help consider- 
ing as an unpleasant duly to he committed 
to any hands. When saying this, how- 
ever, he was far from meaning to say any 
thing against the judges of the present 
day, or those who are gone. lie did not 
recollect any one that had not acted to the 
best of his judgment according to the in- 
tention of the laws, as they stand at pre- 
sent. But if this practice was to be con- 
tinued, the Legislature should prescribe 
certain rules to go by in ei*ry case. lie 
would not, however venture at present to 
introduce any great change into our cri- 
minal code, but would only suggest, that 
mere violations of property, unattended 
with any circumstances of personal vio- 
lence, or dangerous effects to commerce, 
ought to be exempted from capital punish- 
ments. He had it in view to move for a 
repeal of the acts of king William 3, 
which made it a capital felony to steal in 
a shop to the value of 5s. ; the act of 
queen Anne to a similar effect against 
stealing to the value of 40s. in a dwe l ling- 
house ; and the act of (feorge 2, against 
stealing to the like value from any bark or 
vessel in any river or navigable canal, or 
on a wharf, for any of which offences per- 
sons found guilty, on conviction were lia- 
ble to the penalty of death. It waS true 
that the extreme penalty of the law was 
very rarely put in execution against such 
offenders ; but this was not owing to the 
leniency of the laws, but to the practice 
which had of late years been adopted, of 
suffering such matters to be decided ac- 
cording to the opinion of the judge before 
whom the matter was tried. This prac- 
tice of leaving to the discretion of the 
vqjl. xv. 
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judge before whom a cause was tried, the 
sentence which was to be carried into exe- 
cution, was severely condemned by sir 
Matthew Hale and lord Bacon. He thought 
the discretionary power at present granted 
to the judges highly dangerous, and such 
as no men would desire to be vested w ith. 
In some cases, the nature of a prisoner’s 
defence, w hen he had attempted to prove 
his innocence by alibis, which the judge, 
had thought ill established, has gone 
against him. Sometimes it was held as a 
matter of aggravation, that the offence 
w'as committed in a place where such of- 
fences w r cre rare, and therefore that they 
ought to be checked, or that they were 
common, and therefore ought to be punish- 
ed to prevent their multiplication. Many 
instances might be adduced of the diffe- 
rent judgments which had been pro- 
nounced upon the same offence by diffe- 
rent judges — The hon. and learned gen- 
tleman exemplified this by some cases 
which had fallen under his own observa- 
tion, as h iving happened of late years. 
Some years ago, on the Norfolk Circuit, 
two nn n were indicted for stealing poul- 
try in a poultry yard. One of them made 
his escape, the other was tried before lord 
Loughborough at the assizes, and convict- 
ed ; but having been till then a person of 
good character, and this his first offence, 
lord Loughborough thought these circum- 
stances deserving consideration, and only 
sentenced . him to six months imprison- 
ment. The other man who had fled, 
hearing this, and desirous to see his family, 
again returned, and surrendered himself. 
He was tried before Mr. Justice Gould, 
who, unfortunately for him, had a diffe- 
rent idea from his brother judge, and 
thinking, as it w r as a first offence, it would 
be an example more for the public good 
to punish him severely, sentenced him to 
transportation for seven years ; so that as 
the first of these culprits was coming out 
of his confinement, the oilier was setting 
out on his voyage beyond the seas. He 
alluded also to a similar instance in the 
case of duelling, in which the* opinion of 
one judge was, that killing a man in a duel 
was certainly murder in the eye of the 
law;* but that it had so long been alle- 
viated, from various considerations, that it 
w'as seldom brought in more than man- 
slaughter, and the jury gave a verdict ac- 
cordingly. In the other case, the judge 
was »>f a different opinion ; the verdiot 
was for murder, and the unhappy gentle- 
man w m executed.— On the contrary, if 
2R 
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this discretion was given by positive law, quite unnecessary, but in order to acquit 

every man would know what be hatl to himself of any implied acquiescence in the 
expect. The most able defence of this attack made upon his principles, he should 
system was to be found in the works of next proceed to consider the merits of 
•the late Dr. Palcy, the excellence of 1 ' 
whose writings in general had given him 
a credit that had had a Very mischievous 
effect, from the errors others had imbibed 
from this particular part of them. He j in the infliction of punishments. To this 
then, went into a long investigation of : principle he could not assent, for he was 

what Dr. Palev had said on this subject, i persuaded that no good and much mischief 

of capital punishment, and urged many would result from the entire exclusion of 
arguments in order to refute his doctrine, discretion from the laws. But he would 
in which he endeavoured to shew that readily admit that the discretion if left in 


ms non. ami learned menus motion, do 
far as he attested his object from his 
speech, tt appeared to him that his learned 
friend wished to take away all discretion 


Dr. Paley took for granted the very tiling 
in dispute. Thehon.aml learned gent, con- 
cluded by moving, “That leave be given to 
bring in a Bill to repeal so much of the, 
acts of the 10th and 11th of William 3, 
as takes away the benefit of clergy from 
persons privately stealing in any shop, 
warehouse, coach-house or stable, any 
goods, wares, or merchandizes of the value 
of five shillings, and for more effectually 
preventing the crimes of stealing pri- 
vately in shops, warehouses, coach- houses 
or stables.” 

Mr. Windham was somewhat surprised 
to hear, and particularly. from his honoura- 
ble and learned friend, who had just sat 
clown, such animadversions as he had made 
upon a writer, whose works had done 
more for the moral improvement of man- 
kind than perhaps the Writings of any 
other man that had ever existed. The 
doctrines laid down and established by 
that wise and able writer might be con- 
sidered as the principia of moral philoso- 
phy. They rested upon a basis which 
was not to be shaken by fanciful theories 
or crude speculations. The system of ; 
morality contained in Dr. Paley’s works | 
was founded on the nature and moral fii- | 
ness of mankind, and until man should 
become a different being from what he is 
at present, that system would continue to 
be the wisest and the justest for the guid- 
ance and government of mankind. The 
character and authority of that great and 
good man, stood so justly and eminently 
high in universal estimation, thathe should 
have thought it unnecessary to say any 
thing in vindication of his writings* But 
when they were assailed from such a 
quarter and by such a man as his lion, 
and learned friend, he would not suffer 


existence ought to be on the side of re- 
mission and not of aggravation. If his 
hon. and learned friend’s principle were to 
be adopted, and all discretion taken away, 
there would then be an end to that most 
| amiable and endearing attribute of ma- 
jesty, the power of extending mercy. He 
would grant, however, that the discretion, 
which, with Dr. Paley, he thought ought 
to exist somewhere, should be regulated 
by certain known and fixed rules, and 
afeo, that so ihr as words were capable of 
doing it, the intention of the legislature 
on this head should be accurately de- 
fined. He feared it was impossible to at- 
tain the end which his hon. and learned 
friend had in view, unless indeed we 
could reach the perfection of law, by 
which even* offence, which ought to be 
punished, would be punished, and no act 
deserving it should escape punishment. 
As this perfection of law was unattainable, 
lie could not concur with his hon. and 
learned friend in taking away that discre- 
tion in the administration of the laws, 
which was actually necessary to correct 
their inevitable imperfection. But if he 
could not assent to that principle of ex- 
cluding all discretion, he hud equally 
strong objections to the manner in which 
his hon. and learned friend proposed to 
transfer whatever portion of discretion 
might be suffered to remain from the 
judges to j uries . ( N o, no, said sir Samuel 

Komilly.) He had certainly understood 
his hon. and learned friend to have so 
stated his principle. (No, no, repeated 
sirS. Roiniily) Well he should not persist 
in pressing Ids interpretations of his hon* 
and learned friend’s sentiments against 30 
pesitsve a denial, but would contend that 
as a discretion must be left somewhcre # . 


the attack to pass silently off, or without it would be much better that it should 
entering his protest against any attempt rest with the judges than with juries, 
to decry them. Having said thus much. Whatever might be the limits applied to 
aot in defence of Dr. Paley, for that was discretion, there must still be a gradation 
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not only of offences, but of guilt in differ- 
ent perpetrators of the same legal offeree, 
and there must necessarily exist in some 
living tribunal a power to proportion the 
punishment to the degree of moral guilt. 
The right hon. gent, then reverted in the 
vindicationof the doctrines ofDr.Paley,and 
after stating to them to be impregnable to 
assault, and unaffected by the arguments of 
his hon. and learned friend, he concluded by 
•saying, that the best defence he could make 
for Dr. Palcy would be to leave his writ- 
ings to vindicate, themselves, and ex- 
pressing a hope that gentlemen would con- 
sider them attentively before they should 
decide upon tin- me:'.. sun:*-, which his hon. 
and learned friend proposed for their 
adoption. 

Mr. Herbert said a few words in support 
of the motion. 

The Solicitor- General thought that a 
question involving not only the lives of 
many individuals, but the rights and pro- 
perties of all his Majesty’s subjects ought 
to be considered with the most deliberate 
attention, llis hon. and learned friend 
might have alluded to him, when lie ad- 
verted to those who were friendly to ex- 
isting systems and adverse to innovations. 
He w as ready to admit, that he was at- 
tached to the existing system of law, and 
extremely jealous iri his viefe’sof any new 
theories. Whether the doctrines were de- 
rived from Smith, or from Palcy, he was 
not disposed to give up practical benefits 
for plausible advantages. He considered 
the proposition as calculated not. for its 
particular object, but to cast discredit 
and odium on the whole body of the cri- 
minal law. The argument of his lion, and 
learned friend w ent to cut up by the root 
all discretion in the judges, because it w ent 
to confine that discretion within certain 
limits, at the same time that it professed 
to extend the discretion of the jury. 

Mr. W. Smith did not flunk any large 
portion of the hon. and learned gent/s 
speech relevant to the question, lie con- 
tended, that his hon. and learned friend, so 
far from trusting to theory, had confined 
his statements and reasonings to facts ; and 
that what the hon. ami learned member 
liad attributed to theory was only an infer- 
ence from facts. Jlis hon. friend had 
never had an idea of giving w ay to wild, 
extravagant, and visionary schemes of theo- 
retical perfection, in the motion lie had 
nrade, but had founded both his reason- 
ing and proposition on the evidence of 
tacts. The whole foundation of the mo- 


tion of his hon. and learned friend, rested 
upofa the inconvenience of the present 
practice. He did not mean to make any 
charge against the learned gent, (the {Soli- 
citor General) but he was of opinion, that 
the whole of his argument went against 
any amelioration w hatever. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer defend- 
ed the principles and arguments laid down 
by his hon. and learned friend (the Soli- 
citor General.) He could not concur in 
the views of his hon. and learned friend 
the mover. If a discretion were 1o be 
left in any quarter, he did not know where 
it could more safely be vested than with 
the judges. He admitted that what had 
been stated by his learned triend, formed 
a fair case for the consideration of the 
House. And, though he should not op- 
pose the motion, he would not pledge him- 
self in either way as to Lis future opinion 
upon the measure. 

Sir S. Romilly , in a brief reply in which 
he did not feel it necessary to touch upon 
any argument against his motion, com- 
plained of the misrepresentations of his 
sentiments which had proceeded from a 
right Sion. gent, not then in his place, (Mr. 
Windham). lie had never abused the 
doctrines of Dr. Paley, but on the contrary 
had stated, that the excellence of his 
works had given creditto, and caused mis- 
chievous effects to be produced by such 
errors as lie had fallen into. The bon. 
and learned gent, then took notice of the 
various arguments urged against his mo- 
tion, and stated that this was only one of 
the measures which he meant to bring 
forward for the improvement of the cri- 
minal law. 

Lord G. Grenville supported the mo- 
tion. 

The question was then put, and leave 
given to bring in the bill. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Monday , February 12. 

[Abolition of Slave Trade.! Lord 
Holland remarked, that it was now 
about s three years since their lord- 
ships, having abolished the disgraceful 
African slave trade, carried up an address 
to his Majesty, beseeching his Majesty 
to use such measures, in his wisdom, as 
might conduce to the abolition of that 
traffic on the part of those powers in amity 
with his Majesty. He particularly allu- 
ded to America, and to {Spain and Por- 
tugal. The first of these powers, from 
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the circumstance of the treaty negotiated 
with her by the noble lord(Auckland) and 
himself, not having proved permanent, ; 
and from the state of intercourse since 
that time, was not certainly placed in a 
situation in which much could be ex- ! 
pected to be done with her by us on such 
a subject. But Portugal and Spain were 
situated differently, and we had possessed 
all the means of friendly communication 
and persuasion with those powers. lie 
was therefore extremely desirous of know- 
ing explicitly what steps had been l iken 
in furi Iterance of the meaning and spirit 
of that Address. 

The Earl of Liverpool assured their lord- 
ships that he ^plt every desire to furnish 
every possible information respecting 
the question put by the noble lord. He 
might take it upon him to say, that in pur- 
suance of the directions of parliament his 
Majesty’s ministers at the dill- rent courts 
in amity with his Majesty, had been in- 
stru.'ied to make representations on this 
head to the courts at which they respect- 
ively resided ; that such representations 
had been made to the government, of the 
United St ates ; and also to that of Spain 
and of Portugal, or rather of the Brazils; | 
but that these countries were now differ- j 
ently situated, both with regard to Croat. | 
Brit iin and with relation to one another! 
from the circumstances in which they j 
were placed when the representation had J 
first been made. Our relations were not ! 
now on a footing with America, to allow j 
us immediately to recommend or follow j 
up that sort of arrangement. The situa- 
tion of Spain and of Portugal were also 
very different : and in the present situ- 
ation of both, it could not be expected 
that any thing definitive could be ulti- 
mately arranged. At the same time he 
might assure the noble lord, that the pro- 
per instructions to that effect had been 
given to the British minister at the Bra- 
zils, and to the minister in Spain, as far 
as that country, under its present rela- 
tions with its colonies, could be able to 
examine and decide the question. 

Lord Holland said, that the answer 
was, to him, quite unsatisfactory. The 
object of the Address was not, he reminded 
noble lords, the negotiating with foreign 
powers to create lor us every facility for 
our abolition of this disgraceful and inhu- 
man traffic, but the persuading of other 
powers, our friends and allies, to follow 
the glorious example we had set them, 
and co-operate with us in putting ail end 


to it altogether. He was most anxioue 
to know what had been done since. If 
the object of that Address had not been 
attended to, it might become his duty to 
move a censure on those men who had 
neglected it. He concluded by giving 
notice of a motion on the subject for 
Thursday se’rmight. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Monday , February 12. 

[Expedition to the Scheldt.] Mr. 
Huichumm rose to move for the production 
of sonic documents respecting the state 
of Antwerp, previously to the sailing of 
the late Expedition to the Scheldt. He 
, observed, that it appeared from the letter 
ol the noble commander in chiet on that 
Expedition, dated on the 2‘Jth of August, 
that the ulterior objects of the Expedition 
were totally impracticable, because so 
| formidable was the defensive stare ol Ant- 
werp, that it would be in vain to attempt 
, its reduction without a regular siege. 

: Now, as this w«,s tin; fact, he conceived it 
| quite impossible that his Majesty's minis- 
ters must not have been most grossly ig- 
norant of that which it was their duly to 
have perfectly known betoie they dis- 
patched the Expedition, with such in- 
structions to toe commander-in-chief as 
the noble lord received at his departure. 
He could not conceive, that, if ministers 
were realiy informed of the formidable 
stale of Antwerp, they would have been 
rash and precipitate enough to have sent 
the Expedition, under such instructions, 
fur its reduction. But whatever may 
have been their want of information 
in other respects, they surely must 
have been furnished with some plan 
of the state of the place. They could 
not plead, in excuse for the failure of 
their Expedition, their own ignorance that 
Antwerp was fortified : and if they did 
know, that it was in a complete state of 
defence, how could they exculpate them- 
selves for so rash a proceeding as that of 
detaching so large a portion of the public 
force, for objects which they must have 
known to be utterly hopeless, and which 
fact was made evident to the commander 
in chief, very shortly after his arrival in 
the Scheldt. He was aware, that minis- 
ters might object to the production of 
those documents for which he should now 
move, lest their publicity might give 
improper information to the enemy ; but 
he could not conceive that any document 
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on the subject, which could now be laid 
before that House, could tell the enemy 
more than they knew already. What he 
wished to ask of ministers was, the pro- 
duction of any plan or plans they had re- 
ceived shewing the state of Antwerp and 
Forts Lillo and Liefkenshoeik. with 
the condition and extent of their respec- 
tive fortifications, and the substance of 
such information otherwise, as they 
had received on the subject, previously to 
the sdiiioir of the Expedition. 

The Chancel for oj the Exchequer opposed 
the motion as premature and unnecessary 
in the present stage of the business. The 
House had already decided, that all docu- 
ments ol a secret nature should be referred 
to the consideration of a secret commit tee al-. 
ready appointed, and whose duty it would 
be to report such matters as they judged fit 
to he made public If, when that Commit- 
tee should make their report, the House 
should deem further information necessary, 
they might call on their Committee to make 
a more detailed report, and move for any 
further documents they might judge ne- 
cessary. He concluded by moving the 
previous question. 

Sir J. Newport said, there would be some- 
thing in the objection, u Ins lion, friend 
bail called for the channels through which 
ministers bad got their inlormation. But 
this had been distinctly disclaimed. No- 
thing was called for but the information 
itself, and therefore the argument was en- 
tirely inapplicable. 

Mr. Yorfo did not know whether there 
were a plan or not. Perhaps there were 
none, except the old plans which might 
be had in the shops. But. the whole sub- 
ject was before the secret committee, 
which would report as soon as possible. 
The motion therefore he thought prema- 
ture and unnecessary, and a sort of im- 
peachment of the secret Committee. 

Mr. Whitbread said that the right hnn. 
gent (Mr. Yorke) seemed to shake his 
head when a plan was mentioned ; and if 
lie could draw any inference from this ges- 
ture it seemed to imply that ministers Had 
no plan : and, indeed, the right lion. gent, 
referred members to the shops for p ans 
accessible to any body. He himself be- 
lieved, that ministers ready had no plan : 
but they did not cliuse to acknowledge a 
fact that must tend directly to tneir own 
inculpation. 

Mr. Hutchinson pledged himself to prove 
that ministers, in sending off the Expedi- 
tion, had acted under the grossest igno- 


rance of the state and strength of Antwerp. 

Lord Porchcater wished that the docu- 
ments moved for should be laid upon the 
table, in the first instance ; and if it suould 
appear they were of a secret nature, they 
should be sealed up, and sent to the secret 
Committee. He was, however, less anxi- 
ous about the result of* the motion, than 
surprised at the resistance given to it by 
the right hon. gent.; as he had no doubt 
the information required must be ulti- 
mately given. 

Mr Windham asked, whether it could be 
a reflection on tin secret Committee to 
call for information winch was not .secret. 

Tile Chancellor oj th< Exchequer would 
admit that, unless the information should 
come out in the report of the secret Com- 
mittee, or in some other way, the fair in- 
ference would be that ministers had none 
— as they would have failed to produce it 
in their own defence. 

After a few words from Mr. Giles, the 
previous question was carried without a 
division. 

[Abolition of Sinecure Places.] Mr. 
Fullei' rose to make his promised motion 
on this subject. He said, that in order to 
make the House acquaint'd with the na- 
ture of those sinecures which he wished 
to be abolished, it was impossible to do 
better than to read a passage from the 
writings of one of the most illustiious men 
that ever England produced— lie meant 
lord llale-, in his treatise on the amend- 
ment of the laws. — That great judge says : 
— 1 “ There are at this day in the Ex- 
chequer many great officers, that receive 
the profit and fees of their office, and either 
do not at all attend it, or know not wnat 
belongs to it, but only, p< reliance, once 
a term sit with some f. rniality in their 
gowns, but never put their hands to any 
business of their offices, no/ indeed know 
not how. For instance, the King's lemem- 
brancer, the receiver and remem- 
brancer of i lu first fniits, the usher of the 
Exchequer, the chief marshal of the Ex- 
chequer, the chamberlains of the Exche- 
quer, the chief clerk of the Pipe, the con- 
troller of the Pipe, and some of the au- 
ditors that 1 could name. These, and 
smile other nominal officers, are great 
men, enjoy their pleasures, un it rstand not, 
or attend not to tin ir offices, hut dispatch 
all by deputies; and by this means an 
unnecessary charge is drawn upon the 
King and his people; for the chief officer 
hath the profit, and the deputy he hath 
some, or else he could not live. If these 
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officers are not necessary, why are they 
continued ? If they are, why should they 
not be executed at the charge only which 
accrues from the deputy, and the benefit 
of the nominal officer, who doth nothing, 
be retrenched as a needless charge ?” 
And again, “ It is the dearest gratifica- 
tion of a courtier or servant that can be 
imagined, and of the greatest detriment to 
the King, when an office concerning the 
revenue is made the reward of the man's 
service, that knows not how to use it. It 
were more profit to the King to bestow a 
pension to the value of the office to such 
a person ; and when he hath done, to be- 
stow the office freely upon an honest man, 
that knows how to use it. It is true, 1 
know many offices are filled already in 
this kind, and reversions upon reversions 
granted ; and if an act to remedy it for 
the future only were to make a provision 
to begin the next age, it were worth a pre- 
sent provision and on inspection to be 
made at present, and resumption by act 
of Parliament to remedy it, with allot- 
ment of some moderate pensions to 
those that would be removed upon 
this account ; and I believe the King 
nor people could be no losers by 
it.”— It was hardly possible for him to 
add much to these, very pregnant and 
pointed words of the great lord Hale, it 
was obvious from the passages he had 
read, that that great man had not only 
the idea of abolishing the places alluded 
to, but of doing so immediately. That 
however, was not his intention ; but if it 
were, nothing called for an immediate 
abolition more strongly than the recollec- 
tion that the emoluments of most of these 
places, which are said to be given to per- 
sons as a remuneration from the public, 
are by no means so disposed of, and are 
generally derived from the individual 
suitors in the courts of law, and by that 
means make the remedy at law still more 
expensive and enormous to the subject. 
Many of these sinecure offices are held 
here, while they in reality exist in the 
West Indies or elsewhere, so that the planter 
who had not been able of late years to 
make two per cent, of his capital, is oblig- 
ed to pay additional fees in a court of 
justice. The planter was called upon to 
pay fees out of. his gainings or rather his 
losings, to these sinecure holders at home. 
It would not be imagined he hoped by 
any one that this was meant by him as an 
attack upon the power and influence of 
ibe crown. No, he was glad to see the 


influence of the crown increasing in pro* 
portion as the national wealth of the coun- 
try increased, when of course its morals 
got worse ; but this was sufficiently done 
by the immense collection of our revenue. 
His attack was upon those avaricious 
members of the aristocracy who think it 
their duty to lay hold of these sinecure 
places, in order to save them the expence 
of providing for their younger children, 
by paying them large sums out of the 
pockets and the sufferings of individuals, 
a thing neither done nor thought ol^ he 
believed, by any other class of his Ma- 
jesty's subjects whatever. The sum total 
of these places, if he were not wrong in 
his calculation, amounted to 355,(312/. 2s. 
Id. so that if 55,000/. speaking in round 
numbers, were to be allotted to the pay- 
ment of those places which there is a ne- 
cessity of preserving, the public would, 
after the lives of the present possessors, 
be a gainer of 300,000/. He thought 
this measure would, instead of lessening 
the influence of the crown, give it still 
more strength, as it would enable it to re- 
ward those who really deserved rewards, 
instead of paying those who are idle. It 
was to the manly virtues of our gracious 
Sovereign, to the courage and skill of 
lord Nelson, and to the divine mind of 
Mr. Piit,that, i:; his opinion, we owed our 
present exalted character as a nation ; and 
lie should be sorry to see his benevolent 
Sovereign, perhaps, compelled in his old 
age, to do what sir Robert Walpole was 
said in his last moments to have desired 
his physician to do for him; that is, to 
turn his head to the wall, that he might 
no longer look at the villanies, or the base 
political ingratitude of those he had for- 
merly served, and that he might hide from 
his view the iniquity that prevailed. The 
honourable member concluded with mov- 
ing, “ That leave be given to bring in a 
bill to abolish all sinecure places, and to 
reduce the exorbitant emoluments arising 
out of others, to a standard equal to the 
services performed, after the lives of the 
present possessors.”— On the question 
being put, 

Mr. H. Thornton said he would not oppose 
the motion, but he thought it would have 
been better if the hon.gent. had deferred it, 
till the report of the committee of Finance 
should enable the House to come to some 
decision upon the question. There were 
various considerations connected with the 
case, which should be attended to, before 
any final determination could be had upon 
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the subject. It would not only be neces- 
sary to consider what sinecures should be 
abolished, but also what places executed 
by deputy should be regulated, as well 
as what increase of salary should be given 
to the deputies upon whom the duties of 
the office would fall. Upon all these; 
grounds, he was of an opinion that it w ould 
be better for the hon. gent, to put off' 
his motion to some future day. 

The Hon. Mr. Ward, as this was a ques- 
tion which had been frequently under 
the consideration of the House, did not 
think a bare vote sufficient for him; and 
therefore felt it necessary to state the 
ground upon which he was induced to sup- 
port the motion of the hon. gent. But at the 
same time that he supported this motion,, 
he could not subscribe to the doctrine, 
us, a plain self-evident truth, that all 
sinecure offices ought to be abolished. 
If the measure had been presented to him 
on any such general grounds, in spite of 
all the unpopularity w hich might attach 
to his conduct, he should feel it his duty 
to oppose it ; but in the present case, the 
ground upon which he supported the hon. 
gent/s motion, arose out of the exception 
which had been made by that hon. gent., 
namely, the enormous increase of the in- 
fluence of the crown. It was now" nearly 
30 years since the celebrated Resolutions, 
proposed by Mr. Dunning, had been 
agreed to by that House, viz. u That the 
influence of the crown had increased, w as 
increasing, and ought to be diminished/ 1 
He begged gentlemen would bear in mind, 
that since that period the public establish- 
ments had been trebled ; the amount of 
taxes augmented in the highest degree ; 
that the influence of the crown had risen 
as the country had declined, that it grew 
with its decay, and strengthened with its 
weakness; that there was not a family in 
the whole nation that i^as not suffering 
tinder the consequences of the calamities 
which had resulted from the system that 
had been pursued ; nay, he should add, 
that there was not an individual in the 
country, who was not alive to the mis- 
chiefs necessarily arising from having the 
administration of the government com- 
mitted to such incapable men, who pur- 
sued a course of conduct equally incon- 
sistent with common principles and com- 
mon sense. — No man could be more at- 
tached than he was to the monarchical 
part of the constitution, nor more de- 
cidedly adverse to revolutionary doc- 
trines; and in wishing to diminish the 


number of sinecure places, his object was 
to strengthen the crown, by relieving the 
burthens of the people. Some cneck 
must be put to this kind of influence, not 
only for the sake of the people, but for 
the sake of the crown itself. It was be- 
cause he wished to see the safety of the 
crown ensured that he wished to see it 
made somewhat less lofty. It was his 
wish to see it resting upon the broadest 
basis. lie had but one word more to add 
on the subject, and that was, that infinitely 
more advantage than could be expected 
from the abolition of sinecure places, 
would be derived from the reform of the 
great branches of the administration ; such 
reform as had been pointed out by the fi- 
nance committee. Another source of 
great public advantage would be found in 
a total change of the mode of conducting 
the war. Unless ministers understood how 
to effect that change, it was in vain to 
teach them any other lesson. We had 
wasted as much money, duringlast year, 
in the late disastrous expedition?, as would 
purchase the fee simple of all the sinecure 
offices that exist. What was ihe use of 
their labour if it were only to enable the 
administration of the country to carry on 
such expeditions as those to Walcheren 
and Spain ? Expeditions which brought 
destruction upon British soldiers, and 
proved a disgrace to the British name. 
There w>as no article of expcnce so great 
as an obstinate and weak, but projecting 
ministry. Such being his sentiments, he 
should conclude with saying, that the hon. 
gent, who had brought forward this mo- 
tion, would contribute much more to eco- 
nomy by giving one single vote against 
the authors of such accumulated calami- 
ties, than by making motions of this kind, 
which would be rejected even by the very 
persons, whom, on other occasions, he 
contributed to save. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ob- 
served, that the feeling which seemed to 
be uppermost in the mind of the hon. gent 
w f as, that whatever might be the subject 
under consideration, a charge was, at all 
events, to be brought against government. 
Whether the question w r as one for reform, 
economy, or upon any subject of general 
policy, the hon. gentlemen opposite uni- 
formly took occasion to bring complaints 
against the conduct of the government; 
and to urge, that if talents, ability, and 
integrity were necessary for the conduct 
of affairs, they were only to be found on 
their side of the House. The hon. gentle- 
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man opposite well knew, that they and 
their party possessed a much larger pro- 
portion of the offices to which the motion 
applied, than the gentlemen on his side ; 
d he would ask them, whether it was 
r, just, or honest in them, to make the 
possession of such places the ground of 
charge against his Majesty’s present ser- 
vants? For himself, he should oppose the 
motion, but upon a different ground from 
that stated by the hon. gent., who had 
taken such a view of it only as would 
lead to a change of government, in which 
he should justly be destined to bear so 
conspicuous a part. The Committee of 
Finance had reported upon the subject 
of sinecures, that if they were to be abo- 
lished, an equivalent should be provided 
in some otbcj; way. And as to the ob- 
servation of the hon. gent, respecting 
the great increase of the influence of 
the crowh, he was ready to deny the fact. 
Since the period when that House had 
agreed to the proposition of Mr. Dunning, 
all Mr. Bhrke’s measures of reform had 
taken place. Besides, in the proportion 
in which the influence of the crown had 
increased, in consequence of the augment- 
ed revenue and expenditure of the coun- 
try, the means and wealth of its popula- 
tion had kept constantly progressive, and 
formed a balance for any accession to the 
influence of ihe crown. He looked upon 
the motion before the House to be prema- 
ture ; but was of opinion, that whether 
the Expeditions alluded to by the hon. 
member had been successful or unsuccess- 
ful, or whatever might have beer, the ex- 
pences attending them, such topics where 
wholly unconnected with the question be- 
fore the House. 

The Hon. Mr. Lamb charger! the right 
hon. gent, with having misrepresented 
wbat had fallen from his hon. friend. 
His hon. friend had not slated that if the 
House were to look for a constellation of 
talents, or an aggregate of integrity, they 
should only look to the side of the House 
on which he sat, or to the hon. gentlemen 
With whom he acted. His hon. friend had 
only said, that if tiny were inclined to get 
rid of the creates* imbecility of counsels, 
of the wildest plans, and feeblest execu- 
tion of them, which had ever disgraced 
any ministers, they should get rid of the 
gentlemen opposite. He agreed, however, 
with the right hon. gent, that it would 
have been better if the hon. gent, who 
brought forward the motion, had waited 
till the Finance Committee had made its 

A ' 


report upon the subject; but still he 
should vote for the motion. It was his 
impression, that much detriment would 
result to the public interests, if there ex- 
isted no means of conferring rewards for 
distinguished public services. He was 
not disposed invidiously to go through the 
list of sinecure placemen, but must ob- 
serve, that there w^eremany names amongst 
them of persons, who either in person, or 
whose immediate ancestors, had rendered 
important services to the state. The right 
hon. gent, however, had said, that a ma- 
jority of such offices were in possession of 
persons connected with the side of the 
House from which he spoke. He could 
not deny, that the list of those holding 
sinecure places presented the spectacle of 
some persons possessing great and opulent 
private fortunes, and deriving considera- 
ble emoluments from the public through 
such ( ffices. He must, however, contend 
that the increase of private wealth would 
not have the effect of diminishing the in* 
fluence of the crown, and that such a mea- 
sure as that under consideration, was ne- 
cessary for that purpose ; because that 
would favour the impression that no such 
thing was to be expected as gratuitous 
service from any description of public 
men. The great objection w hich he had 
to Sinecure Offices was, that they had a 
tendency to introduce into that House a 
set of men, who could not be expected to 
give an unbiassed suffrage upon any dis- 
cussion, and who would at all times be 
ready to sell their votes for their offices. 
He objected to these offices, as not only 
affording means of support to a venal ad- 
ministration, but also as giving birth and 
strength to a factious opposition to go- 
vernment; when those w r ho vote and are 
numbered in the day of battle, think they 
have reason to complain if they happen to 
be overlooked in the distribution of the 
spoil. Upon all these grounds he should 
vole for the motion. 

Mr. Crecvcj/ had wished to address the 
House, immediately aficr the right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. In op- • 
position to the statement of that right hon. 
gent, that the influence of the crown had 
not increased, he was prepared to contend, 
that it had increased to an alarming ex- 
tent. Had not colony been added to 
colony, and influence risen with augment- 
ed patronage in a progressive proportion, 
since the memorable proposition of Mr. 
Dunning ? Had not the crown, since that 
period, divided the enormous patronago 
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of India with the East India Company? 
.Had not the Droits of Admiralty, within a 
short period, amounted to 8 million, of 
which no more than 2 million had been 
applied to the public service, with the ex- 
ception of 26,000/. which had been given 
to sir Home Popham, a member of that 
House? Had not the bauk of England 
been placed at the mercy of the crown, 
and its payments in cash been restricted, 
so much to its profit, and to the public 
detriment ? And was the House, then, to 
be told, that the influence of the crown 
had not greatly increased ? Could they 
forget the case of Mr. Steele ? Could they 
be insensible to the fact that the present 
Treasurer of the Navy (Mr. Rose) ; that 
the hon. Mr. Villiers; that Mr. Hunt, 
had sinecure places ? These were cases/ 
which, in his opinion, ought not to be 
placed without the reach of the authority 
of that House. It really appeared to him, 
according to the course in which things 
had proceeded lately, to be a matter of 
indifference, whether public officers vio- 
lated, or obeyed the laws. They seemed 
to be equally sheltered ill impunity, and 
could, upon detection, laugh in the faces 
of the members of that House. Could any 
man get up in that House, and assert that 
to lord Melville, who had lately been 
even a candidate for office# sinecure emo- 
luments of various descriptions, amount- 
ing in the whole to 7,000/. per annum, in- 
dependent of his allowance from the East 
India Company, ought to be granted ? 
Could any gentleman get up in his place 
and say, that any such office to the amount 
of 1,700/. per annum, should be conferred 
on Mr. Steele ? The House should never 
forget that the right hon. the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and his colleagues, were 
at present on their trial, for having ex- 
posed our brave army to the greatest ca- 
lamities that could befal a military force. 
What security had that* House that the 
right hon. gent, would not, pending this 
trial, take to himself, or bestow upon some 
of his connec tions, some sinecure office 
behind their backs ? He had seen a cor- 
respondence between that light hon. 
gent, and lord Melville, in which tRat 
right hon. gent, had stated, that out of de- 
ference to popular prejudices he could 
not bring that noble lord into office, but 
would advise his Majesty to confer upon 
him a signal mark of his favour, by exalt- 
ing him to a higher rank in the peerage. 
This was a subject upon which that House 
was bound to exercise its constitutional 

YOL. XV. 


controul. The hon. member then ad- 
verted to the influence derived through 
the East India Company ; and declared 
his intention, upon all the grounds he had 
stated, to vote for the motion. 

Mr. R. Dundas animadverted upon the 
manner in which the hon. gent, had 
spoken of lord Melville in the course of 
his speech. He did not conceive that 
that hon. gent, was qualified to judge of 
the public services of that individual, who 
fully merited all the gratitude, as he did 
all the rewards, his country had bestowed 
upon him. He could not answer as to 
any feelings entertained in the public 
mind ; but he was well convinced there 
was a general sense of public justice in the 
British nation, that' would not bear any* 
man's character to be traduced who had 
been acquitted by his peers. He spoke 
strongly against the motion. 

Lord A. Hamilton said it was obvious to 
any man who cast his eyes over the list of 
sinecures, that these sinecures were given 
to lord Melville when in the receipt of a 
very considerable annual income from the 
places he actually held. For his own 
part, he was glad to see there was a man 
in the House ivho had the courage and 
the honesty to advert to the case and the 
circumstances of that noble lord. He had 
no hostility to his lordship, but spoke as 
he ever should speak merely from feelings 
of public duty. He should be as glad to 
see members on his side of the House 
cleared of such imputations as those on the 
other. The right hon. gent, had alluded 
to the Report of the Finance Committee, 
ana from that Report, among other reasons, 
thought the motion unnecessary ; but had 
not lie himself brought a message to that 
House only a few days ago, in direct vio- 
lation of what he had stated ? If there 
were services to be rewarded, let the sine- 
cures be applied to that purpose. Tt was 
the violation of this principle the Report 
complained of, and with that Report before 
the House, of which the right hon. gent, 
pretended to approve, he had thus openly 
acted in hostility to it. He was afraid 
those sinecures were always given for po- 
litical services, and not reserved for those 
fair honest and open services which the 
country could approve. He should do 
every thing in his power to have them 
abolished, and would therefore vote foe 
the motion. 

Mr. bankes was. proceeding to state that 
if the hon. gent, was really sincere in his 
desire to promote the object of his motion, 
2 C 
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hbwonM pfci&ss upon him the necessity of 
Juft bringing the measure forward now - , 
IrtM he? ms interrupted by 

IHr. Palter, who spoke to order. — He *p- 
•aled to the chair, if arty hori. member 
ad a right to suppose from any thing he 
had said that he was not sincere. 

The Speaker interfered, and assured the 
bon. gent, he was mistaken. 

Mr. Bankes said, he had never enter- 
tained the smallest idea that the hon. gent, 
was not sincere in his object; but the more 
sincere he was the more he would wish 
him at that moment not to press his mo- 
tion. If he did, it would certainly do 
ihore harm than good. In times like the 
present, it was necessary to make re- 
trenchments, and particularly in sinecure 
Offices ; but it would be impossible to do 
it in the way proposed by the motion of 
the hon. gent. If the bill should be 
brought in, the House must in the Com- 
mittee go into the nature and detail of all 
sinecure offices, which would render it 
impossible to get through it in the present 
session. If the House determined to take 
up the measure, as he hoped it would, it 
Should be by resolutions, laying down the 
principles, on which it was deemed neces- 
sary, in a Committee. Some matters of a 
Similar nature were to be brought forward 
Very soon in consequence of the third Re- 
port on the Public Expenditure ; and he 
thought this subject of sinecure offices 
tfroold come very properly within the 
meaning and intention of what was in the 
contemplation of the Committee. He was 
sensible that no object could be more im- 
portant than for the House to do some- 
thing effectual towards abolishing sine- 
cures, which were generally given for mi- 
nisterial support, and not for reward of 
laborious or meritorious services. The 
mode of rewarding by pensions was on 
every account much better, because they 
could be given at the moment services 
iVere performed ; but offices might not be 
vacant at the time, so that merit must, in 
many cases, go a long time unrewarded ; 
and perhaps when the office did become 
vacant, it was given to some one who had 
never done any service to the country. 
Irt adverting to the influence of the crown, 
he allowed that rewards for public ser- 
vices could lay so properly nowhere else 
- i —the crown must be the fountain of ho- 
nour : the constitution would be vicious, if 
it dissented from it ; but then offices should 
not be given merely to increase the influ- 
ence of the crown, which he feared they 


very often were. If from the particular 
circumstances of the times, that influence 
had considerably increased, it ought to 
be reduced ; and to say that the influence 
of the crown had not, of late years, been 
greatly extended, was most absurd and 
futile. With such an immense increase of 
revenue, it must be the case; and if it had 
so increased, the House must endeavour to 
counteract its effects ; and be hoped the 
House would use those endeavours in the 
present session. If it should be found that 
any of those sinecures must remain, they 
should take care that they should be em- 
ployed in reward of honourable services* 
He concluded by recommending it to the 
hon. gent, to withdraw his motion. 

Mr. Whitbread said he could not content 
himself with giving a silent vote on the 
present question. He would not oppose 
any proposition of this nature, but he 
feared the present motion would not at- 
tain the end proposed by the hon. mover. 
He accused the right hon. gent, opposite 
of having misrepresented what had been 
said by his hon. friend (Mr. Ward) on the 
subject of sinecure places. He was an 
enemy to sinecures chiefly from the man- 
ner in which they were disposed of. Were 
they employed as the means of rewarding 
distinguished public services only they 
could produce no mischief, and would be 
only another name for pensions. But this 
was not the case. He adverted to the case 
of lord Nelson, and said, that at the time 
he so gloriously fell in the arms of victory, 
the place of the Cinque ports very soon 
after became vacant. This was a noble 
opportunity of worthily bestowing a sine- 
cure place of the first magnitude, by mak- 
ing that perpetual in the family of that 
gallant officer. What, on the contrary, 
had become of it r Why, it was given to 
lord Liverpool, for the eminent services he 
had performed during a short administra- 
tion. Perhaps we should soon have ano- 
ther instance of the right hon. gent/s libe- 
rality in rewarding public services. The 
right hon. gent. (Mr. Dundas) had mis- 
understood what had been said by his hon. 
friend relative to lord Melville. He had 
not cast the smallest reflection on that no- 
ble lord. His hon. friend had stated that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had written a 
letter to lord Melville, extracts of Which 
had appeared in the papers, in which he 
lamented that he could not offer him a 
place in the administration; but he of- 
fered him one of the highest honours the 
crown could bestow, an advance in the 
7 
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peerage ; and it was on that act of the 
right hon. gent, his hot), friend had com- 
mented. The right hon. gent, had offered 
places, too, and honours to many others ; 
but he could not prevail on any one to ac- 
cept them. The right hon. gent, had said, 
that those on his side of the House, envied 
him his situation. He (Mr. W.) did not be- 
lieve any of them would change with him. 
Indeed, he only held his situation because 
no body else would take it. God help 
him, atul all his colleagues with their si- 
tuations !— and God help the country, 
which had suffered so much from their 
being in those situations ! He owned, 
that he and his hon. friends had always 
avowed they wanted to get rid of the pre- 
sent administration. He believed the 
whole kingdom wanted to get rid of them. 
If they wanted to get rid of impotence ; 
if they wanted to get rid of intolerance ; 
if they wanted to get rid of religious bi- 
gotry, that had endeavoured to set the 
nation in a flame ; if they wanted to get 
rid of those, who would prescribe the li- 
mits within which they would go into re- 
trenchment, then they must get rid of 
the right hon. gent, and his colleagues. 
But who would accept their places ? He 
knew of no candidate. He was no can- 
didate himself and he had heard of none 
for the office. The right 4ion. secretary 
(Mr. Ryder) by the side of the right 
hon. gent, would not have been in that 
situation, if any other person would have 
accepted it; the other hon. secretary 
(Mr. Wharton) near him would not have 
been in that situation which he now held, 
if any body else would have accepted it; 
and he asked, if there was not now a va- 
cancy to fill up in the board of controul, 
which had been allotted and offered to a 
noble lord who had refused to accept it. 
The right hon. gent, talked of ministers 
being the defenders of the crown, but he 
denied their title to thattharacter ; they 
ought rather to be called the tools of the 
crown instead of its defenders, when, in 
defiance of repeated majorities in that 
. House-— in defiance of the contempt of the 
whole nation, they still continued in ad- 
ministration. He then adverted to the 
bill which had lately passed the House 
respecting Reversions, and said, he verily 
believed the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would have opposed that bill, and endea- 
voured to have thrown it out, if he had 
dared to venture to come to a vote. He 
commented with considerable severity on 
the Use that had been made of sinecure 


places, and asked if another sinocuna 
place was to be given to a public ac- . 
countant to enable him to vacate his feat, 
that he might escape before the House 
could lay hold of him. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had said, the influence 
of the crown had not increased since the 
year 1780. He was astonished to hear 
such language : let the House but look at 
the immense increase of the revenue, and 
they would find the increase of influence 
was such, that it pervaded every part, 
every corner of the kingdom, and branch- 
ed out into so many channels, that they 
would scarcely meet a family, even of the 
highest classes, as well as others, that was 
not most materially influenced by it. He 
thought he could not vote against the pro- 
position if it was to come to a vote, hut he 
hoped the hon. gent, would agree to with- 
draw it. 

Mr. Fuller said, that if either of the 
hon. gentlemen would point out a mode 
by which the public and himself might be 
satisfied that the business was not to be 
abandoned, but would be brought forward 
at some time not far distant, he would 
withdraw his motion; if not, he should 
now persevere in it, though not a man in 
the House were lo divide with him. A 
right hon. gent, of great talents, told the 
House, that they should all be of some 
party ; he supposed he meant we should 
all wearsome distinguishing colour. Wa* 
Cicero, however, of any party ? Were 
the Scipios of any party ? JNo, they stood 
for the good of their country. If the hon. 
gent, would pledge himself seriously to 
bring the business forward at some early 
day, he would consent to withdraw hi# 
motion. 

Mr. Benkes said, he would undertake, 
at a very early period, to bring the mat- 
ter before the House 

Mr. Fuller asked, when ? 

Mr. Bankes replied, on Thursday. 

Mr. Fuller then, with the leave of the 
House, withdrew his niotiou. 


HO USX OF COMMONS. 

Tuesday, February 13. 

[Djstillekies.] On the motion of Mv. 
Rose, the Act prohibiting the use of Com 
in Distil levies, was read, and the right 
hon. gent, moved, “ That the House 
should go into a Committee to consider the 
same.” 

Mr. Parnell could not puffer this motion 
to pass without expressing hk disapprobn* 
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tion of the mode of proceeding adopted 
by the right hon. gent. It was most ex- 
traordinary that he should submit such a 
motion to the House, without saying a 
single word to explain the grounds on 
Which he considered it right for the House 
to sanction it ; because he could not have 
brought forward a measure more important 
than this to the public interest. When 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 1808, 
called on the House to prohibit the dis- 
tilling from grain, he thought it necessary 
to institute a previous enquiry by a Select 
Committee, and on the report of that 
Committee, and what he considered a 
proof of a deficient crop, he urged the 
prohibition of the distilling from grain. — 
Tbis is the course that ought now to be 
pursued, because the continuance of the 
prohibition can only be justified by the 
proof of a scarcity actually existing, and 
of there being good reasons to apprehend 
One. Such was the doctrine formerly of 
the right hon. gentlemen themselves ; and 
therefore he would move an amendment 
to the motion of the right hon. gent, to 
the effect of having a Select Committee 
appointed, to enquire whether there did 
exist any good grounds for continuing 
the prohibition. The silence of the right 
hon. gent, had left it a matter of conjec- 
ture on what principle he founded his mo- 
tion. Was it that the state of things in 
1810 was similar to that of 1808 ? Then 
a scarcity did exist in parts of Scotland 
and in the north of Ireland ; the crop in 
England was deficient, and the supply 
from foreign countries was cut oft' by the 
Decrees of Buonaparte. But now grain 
was in great plenty in Scotland— rtlie crop 
of potatoes there had been particularly 
abundant. In Ireland there was a re- 
dundant stock of grain, and corn was im- 
porting in large quantities into England 
from France. But there was now no good 
reason ever to look abroad for a supply of 
grain. The imports from Ireland since 
the trade was made free, prove this fact. 
In the two last years, 1/200,000 quarters 
of grain have been imported, a larger 
quantity than was annually imported from 
abroad before the trade was free. And if 
the impolitic measure of stopping the dis- 
tilleries had never taken place, by this 
time the gains of the farmers of Ireland, 
would have induced them to make such 
exertions in extending tillage, that no ne- 
cessity could have now existed for import- 
ing corn. The prices besides proved that 
there was no scarcity nor reason to appre- 
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hend one. But if the right hon.. gent, 
shall argue, that the prices of grain now 
compared with what they were in former 
periods, prove a scarcity, then he will ar- 
gue most falsely, because the rise in price 
is not a real one, but apparent only, inas- 
much as the bank paper, in which these 
prices are calculated, is greatly depre- 
ciated. But, besides these considerations, 
before the House acceded to the motion 
of the right hon. gent, it ought to attend 
to those principles of policy which had 
been laid down by the wisest men. They 
said, that the complete freedom of the 
corn trade was the only prevention of the 
miseries of famine, and that upon no ac- 
count ought the agriculture of the country 
to be interfered with— and their doctrine 
"was founded on this circumstance, that 
without security was given to the farmer, 
that he should reap the fair reward of his la- 
bour and capital, those great exertions tor 
supplying food would never be made, that 
were absolutely necessary for the welfare 
of the people. If there was any ground 
now for complaining of the stock ot grain 
in the country, it could only be the result 
of this security having been taken Jrom 
the farmer in 1808 and 1800, for had the 
farmers been permitted to derive the full 
advantage of a free consumption of grain 
in these three years, they would have 
been induced to sow so largely, that there 
can be no doubt the last crop would have 
been infinitely move abundant than it has 
proved to be. — In regard to Ireland, con- 
tinued Mr. Parnell, though the report 
may prove correct, that the ministers 
mean to admit the distillation of corn 
there, it will be taking a narrow view of 
the subject to consider this concession as 
sufficient to secure the interests ot Ire- 
land ; because the prohibition here will 
contribute to diminish the demand for 
Irish oats and barley ; and it will again 
be pleaded, that the Irish spirits must be 
prohibited from being exported to Britain, 
which measure, the hon. member said he 
would always oppose as a violation of the 
Act of Union, and which would for ever 
be taken for a precedent, whenever Eng- 
lish and Irish interests clashed together. 
For these reasons it was incumbent on the 
Irish members, if they wished to protect 
the interests of Ireland, to oppose the pro- 
hibition, even if only proposed to be 
adopted for Great Britainiand not to suffer 
the motjon of the right hon. gent, to pass. 
If the right hon. gent, intended the prohi- 
bition as a relief for any distresses expert- 
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enced in the colonies, he would have as 
little grounds for pressing it as he had on a 
plea of scarcity ; for sugar, which in 1808 
was 3 ‘2s. per cwt. was now 6 Or. Besides, 
it was most impolitic to look for relief by 
a measure which was to interfere so inju- 
riously with the agricultural interests of 
the country. If distress existed, let the 
cause of it be ascertained and removed. 
The case made out was, that there was not 
a sufficient demand to take off the produce 
of the colonies, and the cause of this the 
Committee shewed to be the colonial mo- 
nopoly, and various acts of Parliament re- 
stricting the colonial trade. Common 
sense then would point out the abolishing 
of this monopoly, or the repeal of those 
laws, as not only a remedy, but a lasting 
one ; whereas, the distilling of sugar can 
at best afford a very limited and tempo- 
rary degree of relief. For these several 
reasons, and having the example of the 
right hon. gent, to goby, he should move. 
That a Select Committee be appointed to 
enquire into the expediency of continu- 
ing the prohibition of distilling from grain. 

Mr. Rose thought going into a Com- 
mittee of the whole House, the most ex- 
pedient way for considering the question. 
Had that motion been carried, he would 
not have found it necessary to go any 
great length into the principle of the mea- 
sure, which he considered as fully estab- 
lished the last session. The same causes 
existed now. The price ot’ grain was 
higher than when the Act was passed, 
which was proved hy the returns before 
the House. The rise of the price of bul- 
lion could by no means balance this in- 
crease of price, to which it bore no pro- 
portion. He could see no occasion for a 
Committee to inquire into the scarcity of 
provisions ; the best proof of the abund- 
ance of the article, was the price of it. 
With respect to the hon. gent/s assertion 
of the abundant crops "in Scotland, he 
would only say, that an hon. member 
from that country, now beside him, com- 
plained very much of the great damage 
that had been done to it before it was got 
in. As to Ireland, it certainly was not his 
intention to extend the prohibition to that 
country, tor .there were many reasons 
which the hon. gent, had not contemplated. 
From the superabundance of the crop, the 
prohibition was unnecessary, and would 
be injurious. Another reason was, that 
the revenue was not easily collected in 
that country. The hon. gent, had ex- 
claimed against the prohibition of spirit 
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intercourse, at contrary to the Union, 
and not beneficial to Ireland. To this he 
would say, that it was absolutely necessary 
while .they were allowed to distil from 
corn, tfhich the other country was not, 
and that the same prohibition already 
existed, and was found to benefit and pro- 
tect Ireland. 

Sir John Newport thought, that they 
need go no farther than the Report of the 
Committee upon the bad consequences of 
prohibitions, to see the impolicy of re- 
sorting to them in the present case. The 
Committee had expressly stated, that in 
their opinion they had a tendency to in- 
jure the agricultural interests of the coun- 
try, and that nothing but the strong state- 
ments of the West India merchants could 
induce them to recommend even a tempo- 
rary adoption. He did not think that 
they were warranted in continuing the 
prohibition upon the bare statement of the 
right hon. gent. It became them parti- 
cularly to weigh the subject well, as no 
man could deny that it was an infringe- 
ment of the Articles of *Un ion. It had 
been asked, would the distillers of this 
country submit to the prohibition, without 
a su pension of the intercourse in the arti- 
cle of spirits, between the two countries ? 
He saw no reason why they should not; 
he saw no reason why they should object 
to the performance of the Articles of 
Union, if this measure was to be persisted 
in, he considered it so gross an act of in- 
justice towards Ireland, that he should, at 
a future period, propose a suspension of 
the intercourse between the two countries, 
in cotton goods, to continue w hile the pro- 
hibiiion upon the spirit trade lasted. A 
prohibition similar to the present was laid 
on by the former Parliament, but then it 
was only for a period of six weeks. But 
the present Parliament continued it with- 
out entering into any inquiry as to its ne- 
cessity. lie wished to support the West 
India trade, but it was not by such little 
temporary expedients. If this measure 
was persevered in, he should consider it 
as a home blpw to the agricultural inte- 
rests of Ireland. 

Mr. Yorke wished for a Committee, and 
thought it would appear, that there was 
no necessity for extending the prohibition 
to oats. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
that when they considered the alartri 
which was generally spread by the ap- 
pointment of Committees to enquire into 
the state of grain, they should be slow to 
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adopt the amendment. It had been re- 
presented as a breach of the Articles of 
Union ; it was not a breach in the spirit, 
nor, did he believe, in the letter of the 
Act. The hon. baronet had thr&tened 
them with proposing a prohibition upon 
the cotton trade. Did he think that that 
would be a benefit to Ireland ? If he die), 
there was yet no analogy between the two 
cases to justify such a proposition. If 
the importation of spirits from Ireland was 
not prohibited, the grain would be sent 
there from the country, and returned, 
after distillation, so that the object which 
government had in view, would be com- 
pletely defeated. 

Mr. M. Fitzgerald supported the argu- 
ments for a previous inquiry, and con- 
tended, that the right hon. gent, who had 
just sat down, had founded all his reason- 
ing on fallacious assumptions, such as, 
that the com trade of the two countries 
was nearly in the same state ; whereas in 
Ireland that trade was the staple trade of 
the country, forming the most material 
part of its exports, and strengthening by 
its increase that important branch of the 
empire, whilst this country was obliged to 
import for its support, diminishing its 
productions as its importation augmented. 
If the crop of oats had been adequate, how 
happened it that the London, Liver- 
pool, and Bristol markets were supplied 
from Ireland ? He trusted that the Irish 
gentlemen who were interested in the 
question, would oppose the prohibition of 
the importation of Irish spirit to this coun- 
try, as it was contrary to the Articles of 
the Union. If that House were to adopt 
such a measure, they would impede an 
event now in progress, and highly desir- 
able, the supply of British consumption 
from the Irish soil. It was well known 
that this country was now importing com 
from France, a species of supply which 
might be cut off at once without notice. 
The enemy might then refuse to British 
wants, what he at present conceded to 
his own convenience. The right hon 
gent, strongly enforced the policy of en- 
couraging the agricultural interests of 
Ireland, with a view to provide an ade- 
quate supply for the consumption of this 
country. 

Mr. Foster observed, that nothing could 
be more injurious, than that it should be 
supposed that a desire for a war of prohibi- 
tions existed in either country. He was 
glad to find that all the gentlemen who 
had spoken had expressed a desire to sup- 


port the agricultural prosperity oflrelend 
The last harvest had been abundant, .and 
the potatoe crop, the staple support of the 
people of Ireland, had never been known 
30 productive, so that a much greater por* 
tion of corn could be spared for the dis* 
tilleries. He denied that the prohibition 
of the importation of corn spirit from Ire* 
land, at a time when distillation from grain 
was suspended in this country, was a 
breach either of the spirit or the letter 
of the articles of Union. These articles 
provided for the equality of the commer- 
cial intercourse between the two countries, 
by directing, that, on the introduction of 
the manufactures of cither into the other, 
that equality should be secured by coun- 
tervailing duties. Iiow then could coun- 
tervailing duties be imposed, if no such 
article was manufactured at the time of 
the importation ? If you prohibit the ma- 
nufacture in one country, you must, to in- 
sure equality, prohibit the importation 
of the manufactured article from the 
other. 

Mr. Manyat exhorted the House to 
husband the agricultural produce of the 
empire, lest any scarcity should arise, 
w hich might perhaps oblige us to apply 
to the enemy at once for bread and peace. 
He would therefore deprecate the idea of 
having the co.n of Ireland consumed in 
the distilleries. But yet he was desirous 
to afford every practical encouragement 
to the agricultural interest of that country. 
With that view he would recommend, 
that the importation of all foreign com 
should be interdicted, and that the Irish 
agriculturist should have the monopoly 
of the English market ; and if that were 
not sufficient he would put a stop to the 
importation of butter and cheese from 
Holland, which in fact ought to take place, 
if we could provide an adequate supply 
elsewhere, as it formed a material source 
of gain to the ertfemy ; but still more for 
the encouragement of the Irish, he would 
prohibit the importation of hemp and flax 
from the Baltic. If all these expedients 
failed, he thought it would be proper to 
allow the distillation from corn, which 
some gentlemen required. But he would 
previously try the expedients he had men** 
tinned, and particularly that with respect 
to the prohibition of the importation of 
foreign corn. This, indeed, was a mea* 
sure which in his judgment could not be 
too soon resorted to. The benefit which 
the enemy derived from the present sys- 
tem of licensing t fie importation o£ hi* 
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grain, was muchanore, he apprehended, 
than many gentlfemen imagined. It was 
a fact, that in July last, the farmers of 
France were so distressed by the low price 
of grain, that they could not pay their 
taxes. The price was then so low as 27s. 
the sack, whilst it was known that the 
French former calculated upon a price of 
36s. as a fair return for his expences. Buo- 
naparte being apprized of these circum- 
stances, had no hesitation, of course, in 
granting licenses for the exportation of 
that grain, which our government readily 
granted licenses to import; the con- 
sequence of which was the raising of the 
price of that article in France, by the last 
accounts, above 50 per cent, beyond the 
rate in July last. Thus were the French, 
corn growers benefited, while Buonaparte’s 
treasury derived at the rate of 18s. a 
quarter from the same means. He would 
then submit it to the serious consideration 
of the House, whether some measures 
ought not to be immediately taken to put 
an end to a practice which so materially 
terved the resources of the enemy. The 
system of licenses operated, in fact, to 
counteract the Orders in Council, for it 
enabled the enemy to export his staple 
commodities ; it enabled him to carry on 
a most extensive commerce through the 
medium of nominally neutral ships. In 
fact, the expence and danger to England 
from this licensed traffic, was calculated 
to excite considerable alarm. The freight 
actually paid within the last year to those 
ships under neutral colours was, he under- 
stood, little short of a million sterling, the 
number of those ships being 4,000, navigat- 
ed by 50,000 subjects of Buonaparte. Thus 
were we rearing seamen for the enemy 
by a species of traffic, which appeared ad- 
vantageous to his interests alone. This 
statement he would leave to the considera- 
tion of Parliament and the public, com- 
manding attention as it must, in a peculiar 
degree, from the nature of the proposition 
suggested by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer— from the means obviously to be 
• derived by the exclusion of foreign corn 
for the benefit of the Irish agriculturist. 
He concluded with observing, that he 
would not object to the House going into 
the Committee. 

Mr. W. Smith did not think that the 
present prices of grain were sufficient to 
justify the prohibition. He understood 
that a great deal of distillation was going 
forward in the highlands of Scotland, not- 
withstanding the prohibition. 
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Mr. C. Hutchinson considered it an in- 
fringement of the articles of Union, and 
said, that the demand for sugar was never 
greater, nor perhaps so great, as at pre- 
sent. He should therefore support the 
amendment of his hon. friend. 

Lord Binning objected to the amend- 
ment. He reminded gentlemen what an 
interminable question it was in the Com- 
mittee last year, and warned them against 
reviving the discussion upon the prohibi- 
tion, with respect to Ireland. 

Mr. Grattan said, that, with every re- 
spect for the West India merchants, still 
he could not think of sacrificing to them 
the agricultural interests of Ireland. With 
every respect also for Scotland, he could 
not think of preventing the exercise of 
the industry of his own country, for the 
purpose of supplying Scotland with oats. 
He could not agree to sacrifice the agri- 
cultural interests of Ireland, not merely to 
the wants of Scotland, but to her imagi- 
nary wants. The prohibition should be 
extended to Ireland, when no scarcity ex- 
isted. 

The gallery being cleared, the House 
divided, when there appeared 


For the Amendment - - - - 17 
Against it - -- -- -- 58 

Majority ----- — 41 


Upon our re-admission to the gallery, 
we found the House in Committee, and 

Mr. Rose on liis legs. The right hon. 
gent, observed upon the statement of Mr. 
Marryatt relative to the freight and num- 
ber of the neutrals in our employment, 
which, in his opinion, was considerably 
over-rated. As to licences granted to 
those neutrals, he begged it to be under- 
stood, that no neutral had a licence to go 
into any other port than that into which a 
British ship would not be admitted ; and 
as to the number of neutrals so licensed, 
that was owing to the extent of our com- 
merce, which, while it occupied the whole 
of our shipping, necessarily called for that 
addition. The right hon. gent, concluded 
with moving. That the chairman should 
be directed to move for leave to bring in 
a Bill to prohibit distillation from grain 
for a time to be limited. 

Mf. Parnell declared, that from the in- 
formation which he had obtained in Scot- 
land, there was no scarcity whatever ex* 
isting, or to be apprehended in that coun- 
try ; and w hy should the agricultural in- 
terest of Ireland be sacrificed to provide 
against imaginary want in Scotland ? As 
to the argument of the right hon. gent. 
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(Mr. Foster) in favour of the prohibition 
if the import of Irish spirits into* England, 
•that argument could only rest upon the 
presumption, that Ireland was a foreign 
country instead of being an integral part 
of the empire. Would the proposition, 
he should ask, be endured, that because 
the manufacturer of a particular article 
might stop in an English county, in con- 
sequence of the local scarcity of that ar- 
ticle, a similar manufacturer from another 
English county should not be admitted ? 

The question was going to be put, when 
Lord Primrose and Mr. Boyle suggested 
the propriety of continuing the restriction 
of distilling from grain in Ireland, and ex- 
pressed a hope that the operation of the 
bill would be made to extend to Ireland. 

Mr. Foster said, that ip case any such 
proposition was made, he would endea- 
vour to be in his place, and give it all his 
opposition. The question was then put 
aud agreed to. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Wednesday , February 1 4. 

[Marine Insurance Company.] Mr. 
Manning rose to bring forward his mo- 
tion, in consequence of the petition he had 
presented a few days since, praying for a 
Bill to establish a New Marine Insurance 
Company. He spoke at considerable 
length, but in so low a tone, that it was 
impossible to collect even the substance 
of his speech with any degree of accu- 
racy. We understood, however, that he 
made a chronological statement of similar 
institutions already adopted, from time 
to time, in this country, and their inade- 
quacy to meet all the objects of commer- 
cial men. With respect to the design of 
the merchants who had signed this peti- 
tion, any roan who read the list must be 
'confident they were not men likely to be 
actuated by mere view's of personal inter- 
est;. but that they chiefly contemplated 
the general interests and accommodation 
of Uie mercantile world. He then went 
£nto a comparative statement of the 
amount of insurances at the different ofli 
ces annually, and shewed that in the two 
now in existence, which offices possessed 
exclusive privileges, namely, the Royal 
Exchange and London Assurance, their 
amount of risk on vessels was so limited, 
that neither would exceed 10,000/. upon 
any one ship; and that ship-owners, 
tvhose vessels greatly exceeded that va- 
jue, were obliged to run their own risks. 


There was another poii# extremely to be 
desired by merchants, namely, that they 
should be always assured of the ability 
of those who subscribed to policies, fully 
to meet the risk; a point not easily 
known by the present mode. Merchants 
were obliged to apply frequently to e 
number and variety of underwriters at 
Lloyd’s, upon risks of any large amount; 
and the consequence often was, a conside- 
rable loss to the party so insured ; inso- 
much, that at the peace of Amiens, be 
knew one gentleman insured for 36,000/. 
who was forced, through the insolvency ojf 
several of the underwriters at Lloyd’s, tp 
sit down with a loss of one-third of 
the whole amount insured. A regular 
company, composed by persons of known 
respectability, carrying on their business 
in one house, and under the management 
of directors, was the kind of establish- 
ment most desirable to commercial men. 
The subscribers to this petition had al- 
ready subscribed a sum of five millions, 
which they could increase to any extent 
required ; so that instead of being con- 
fined, like the two present companies, ex- 
clusively chartered, to a risk of about 
three millions, or three parts out of one 
hundred, constituting the total of the in- 
surances of London in each year, the pro- 
posed company might insure to any ex- 
tent required. The establishment he pro- 
posed would not injure the interests of 
any other, for the increased commerce of 
this country would afford business enough 
tor ftll ; and the establishment might be 
mad" to answer, not only for England, bqt 
for every nation of the globe, and thus 
attract a most lucrative branch of business 
to this country. He trusted the House 
would see the importance of the proposi- 
tion. He would not conclude his speech 
upon the subject in the usual way, by 
moving for leave to bring in a bill, be- 
cause he thought it more decorous to con- 
sult in the first instance, the deliberative 
wisdom of a committee of the House, who 
should inquire fully into the necessity and 
expediency of the measure, and report 
their opinion. The hon. member con- 
r uded by moving *• That a select com- 
mittee be appointed to take into conside- 
ra ion the act made in the 6th of George 
»he first, for granting exclusive privileges 
for marine insurances, to the Royal Ex- 
ch mg« and London Assurance compa- 
nies, and i Iso to consider the best means 
of effecting marine insurances, and report 
their opinion to the House,” 
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' Mr. Marryat rote, and spoke as follows : 
Mr. Speaker; For the better elucidation 
of the motion now before the House, it 
will be necessary to state, more particu- 
larly than has hitherto been done, the na- 
ture and object of the petition with which 
it is connected, and on which it is founded. 
This petition is signed by a great number 
of very respectable individuals in this me- 
tropolis, describing them sel ves as merchants 
and others having assurances to make, 
who are desirous of forming themselves 
into a company, with a capital of five mil- 
lions, for the purpose of effecting assur- 
ances ; and praying that they may be ena- 
bled so to do, either by the repeal of the 
exclusive privileges granted to the two 
existing companies, by the Act of the 6th # 
Geo. 1, or by being permitted to make 
such assurances as a company, notwith- 
standing the said recited Act. Thus the 
supporters of this petition are in a situa- 
tion of some embarrassment as well as 
awkwardness; for they must first per- 
suade the House that insurance compa- 
nies, possessing exclusive or particular 
privileges, are prejudicial to the public 
interests, in order to induce us to deprive 
those now existing of their chartered 
rights ; and then, requesting us to forget 
all they have said on this subject, they 
must take up the contrarylside of the ar- 
gument, and persuade us that such com- 
panies are advantageous to the public in- 
terests, in order to induce us to establish 
their intended new company on the ruins 
of the old companies. They endeavour, 
indeed, to draw a distinction between this 
new company and the present chartered 
companies, by declaring that they re- 
nounce all pretensions to a charter — that 
they require no monopoly ; but the ex- 
planation they give of their views and ob- 
jects, by up means accords with these de- 
clarations. — Parties who # apply for an in- 
corporation can have but two objects in 
view ; to obtain either exclusive or parti- 
cular privileges, and to obtain an exemp- 
tion from responsibility beyond the amount 
• which they engage to invest as a capital 
in the intended undertaking. The plan 
of this new company comprises both these 
objects ; for the petitioners pray that they 
may have the privilege of doing that, 
which the law as it now stands prohibits 
them from doing, effecting marine insur- 
ances as a company ; and they farther 
pray, that they may be exempted from 
responsibility beyoncl the amount of their 
intended capital. Whether these ad van* 
vol. xv. 


tages are given them by a charter, or, by 
an act of Parliament, the mode indeed 
may vary, but the effect will be the 'same; 
and therefore, there is nothing to distin- 
guish this case, from other, cases of appli- 
cations made by individuals for privileges 
not enjoyed, by the community at large. 
It is obvious that the grant of any such 
privileges or immunities to any set of 
men, is an injury to all those by whom 
they, are not enjoyed ; and therefore it is 
an established principle that they ought 
never to be granted, but in order to pro- 
cure some advantage for the public, which 
cannot be procured by any other means* 
To use the* words of lord Coke, (3rd Inst. 
184), *5 there must be, urgens ncctssilas, et 
" evidens utilitas” These pleas have been 
justly admitted in the case of several cor- 
porations lately established, not only in 
this metropolis, but in the out-ports ; I 
mean the Dock Companies. The urgent 
necessity and evident utility, of giring 
adequate security to the public revenue 
and to private property, was so strongly 
felt, that Parliament thought it advisable 
to encourage these undertakings, by the 
exclusive privilege of warehousing certain 
commodities, at certain rates, for a certain 
period ; but at the same time, with a due 
regard to the interests of individuals, they 
indemnified every description of persons 
who might be deprived of their accus- 
tomed occupations and profits by this new 
change of system. If we try the merits 
of the petition now before the House, by 
the principles here laid down, it is impos- 
sible that we can accede to it,; for no 
case has been made out, either of urgent 
necessity or evident utility. The parties 
merely propose to do that as a company, 
for their own emolument, which is al- 
ready done by individuals ; and this, {too, 
without making any provision to compen- 
sate those who would be deprived of their 
present means of subsistence, by the in- 
tended innovation. — It has been urged in 
favour of the present application, that the 
preamble of the Act of 6th Geo. 1, by 
which the two Marine Insurance Compa- 
nies now existing were established, ex- 
presses itself in language favourable to 
char&red and joint stock companies. If, 
however, we look into the history of that 
Act, we shall find that the application of 
these companies for a charter, was in the 
first instance rejected : but that the civil 
list being scon afterwards much in arrear, 
and the proprietors offering 000,000/. to 
supply this deficiency, the minister of the 
2D 
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day, anxious to provide means for defray- 
ing die too lavish expenditure of the 
Court, 'without imposing new burdens on 
the people, exerted all his influence in 
favour of the measure ; and that then this 
Act was carried through the House. Thus 
ihe existing companies owe their estab- 
lishment to a ^job ; and this surely is no 
Very great recommendation to the pre- 
tensions of any new companies of a similar 
description.— Indeed, although the pream- 
ble of this Act justifies the establishment 
of these two companies, in consequence 
of the numerous failures which had then 
recently taken place among the under- 
writers, (a consideration by no means ap- 
plicable to the present times), yet, in the 
subsequent clauses, it provides that his 
Majesty may revoke their charters, if 
they are found inconvenient or hurtful to 
the public 1 ; enacts, that no other such 
Corporations shall ever be established ; I 
and recognizes the general principle, that 
all joint stock companies “ manifestly 
K tend to the common grievance, preju- 
u dice, and inconvenience of great num- 
u bers of his Majesty’s subjects, in their 
w trade or commerce, and their other af- 
" fairs declares them to be public nui- 
sances ; and parties engaged in joint stock 
companies without the sanction of the le- 
gislature, are liable to prosecutions under 
this very Act.— If we refer to othe? Par- 
liamentary authorities, we shall find that 
grants of exclusive or particular privi- 
leges, have ever been viewed by our an- 
cestors with great jealousy, and have fre- 
quently excited their just reprehension. 
In the reign of queen Elizabeth, the 
House of Commons voted such grants to 
be breaches of the privileges of the peo- 
. pie ; and the Queen, in consequence, an- 
nulled the greater number of them, and 
subjected the rest to the controul of the 
laws. When she received the thanks of 
the House for so doing, she gave them in 
return her 44 hearty commendations, for 
u having recalled her from an error, pro- 
ceeding from her ignorance, not her 
44 will, and acknowledged that these things 
" would have turned to her disgrace, had 
44 not such harpies and horse leeches/’ (as 
the good Queen termed these nidhopo- 
lizers), 41 been made known and disco- 
44 vered to her, by her faithful Commons/’ 
(Rapin, a. d. 1600.) James 1, confined 
his grants of monopoly to foreign trade 
only ; and Mr. Hume tells us, that 44 by 
" this, enormous' grievance the trade of 
* England was reduced to a very low ebb* 


44 being, brought into the hands of a few 
44 rapacious engrossers.” At length* Par- 
liament interfered again, and an Act was 
pasefedr in the 2 (at year of that King 9 * 
reign, by which all monopolies were con* 
de timed, as contrary to law and the known 
liberties of the people : an Act, which sit 
John Sinclair observes, ought for eVer ten 
have put an end to so destructive a griev- 
ance. Charles ] , among other exprdient* 
to raise money, resorted to that or grant- 
ing exclusive and particular privilege*? 
but as soon as Parliament met, they pro- 
tested against these grants as one of theii 
greatest grievances, and passed a resolu- 
, tion, that all members having a share id 
them, directly or indirectly, should be in- 
^capable of holding a seat in the House* 

: Many in consequence vacated their seats, 

■ and those who did not, were expelled. 

| (Rush worth, 4. page 37. Whitelocke, 

I page 38.) This may be no bad lesson to 
some gentlemen concerned in the present 
undertaking ; for certainly the principle 
of exclusion may be much more justly 
applied to those who obtain particular 
privileges by grants from the crown, than 
to those who take contracts by public and 
open biddings, in the disposal of which 
the crown has no influence whatever. I 
shall not trespass on the patience of the 
House, by citi'ng more parliamentary or 
historical authorities, nor by giving quo- 
tations from writers on political economy, 
all of whom concur in the injustice and 
impolicy of establishing companies with 
exclusive or particular privileges ; but 
conclude my observations upon them with 
the just and emphatic sentiment of Dr. 
Adam Smith, who says, that 44 they are 
u nuisances in every respect/’— If I am 
asked why I, who profess myself inimical 
to all such companies, object to the ap- 
pointment of a Select Committee, to con- 
sider of the Aft of the 6th Geo. 1, by 
which the exclusive privilege of effecting 
marine insurances, as* companies, was 
granted to the two companies now exist- 
ing, I answer, because the limited extent 
of the influence and interest of these com- 
panies, renders them much less excep- 
tionable than this intended New Marine 
Insurance Company, which, we a$e told 
by its advocates, comprises 9-10thsaf the 
whole commercial interest of this metro- 
polis; because I am not so inveterate a 
system- monger as to wish to subvert old 
established institutions, although I disap- 
prove of the principles on which they 
were founded, when Vxperic»e has shewn 
5 
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that they are not inconvenient nor hurtful 
in practice ; and because I will not lend 
myaelf to the views of those, who, under 
the specious pretext of redressing existing 
grievances, would introduce others infi- 
nitely more intolerable in their stead ; 
and who are pursuing their own private 
interests, under the pretence of the.public 
good.— If I am asked why I object to the 
other part of this motion, th$ appointment 
pf a Committee to consider of our present 
means of effecting marine insurances in 
Great Britain,, I answer, because the sub- 
ject was completely investigated so lately 
as Jfuly, 1806, by the Committee appoint- 
ed on the Globe Insurance Company's 
Bill ; before whom it was so satisfactorily 
proved, that our means, both in point of 
extent and solidity, were completely ade-* 
quate to every possible occasion, that the 
parties abandoned then: application to 
Parliament. I am aware that one of 
the gentlemen who gave the most de- 
cided testimony before that Committee, is 
a subscriber to the petition now before the 
House, and one of the intended directors 
of the New Company ; but this circum- 
stance does not prove that any change 
has taken place in his sentiments : it only 
proves that he has discernment enough to 
know, that an establishment which may 
be a very bad thing for the community, 
may be a very good thing for individuals. 

I am aware too, that the names of many 
subscribers to Lloyd’s are to be found 
annexed to this petition ; but I know that 
the greater part of them joined this new 
company only because they thought it 
impossible successfully to oppose the pow- 
erful interests by which it was supported, 
and considering the ruin of all individual 
underwriters as inevitable, were willing to 
save something out of their own wreck.— 
In order to put the House in possession of 
the real merits of this case, it will be ne- 
cessary to explain the m8de in which ma- 
rine insurances are at present effected in 
this metropolis. Exclusive of the two 
chartered companies there are about 1,500 
subscribers to Lloyd’s, the greater number 
ot whom daily attend there for the pur- 
pose of transacting insurance business. 
Ihe merchant, when he receives an order 
to effect insurances from his correspon- 
dents abroad, or has occasion to cover 
property shipped by himself at home, ap- 
plies to an insurance broker, who transacts 
the business either with the public com- 
panies, or with individual underwriters, 
according as he finds it most to the $d* 


vantage of his employer. The House 
will see the extent to which competition 
is carried by ti}is mode of effecting ma- 
rine insurances. The merchant is aware 
that his credit with his foreign correspon- 
dents depends upon his executing their 
orders on the best terms possible. , The 
broker is equally aware that his credit 
with his employer, the merchant, depends 
upon the same circumstance. The under- 
writer is also aware, that unless he writes 
at the very lowest current premium, the 
brokers, who are in the habit of shewing 
him their policies, will transfer their 'ac- 
counts to other underwriters ; and from 
this consideration, he frequently accepts 
a premium which in his best judgment, he 
considers as inadequate to the risk, rather 
than lose his connections. Thus compe- 
tition is carried to the highest possible 
pitch ; and thus has the reputation of this 
country for effecting marine insurances 
on the most reasonable terms been so uni- 
versally established, that orders from 
every part of the globe are sent here, the 
property annually insured in this king- 
dom amounting to nearly two hundred 
millions, as is proved by the duty paid for 
stamps upon policies.* — But, it is con- 
tended that greater facility is wanted in 
effecting insurances, and will* be given by 
the establishment of this new company. 
A reference to the evidence given before 
the committee on the Globe Insurance 
Bill, on this particular point, in July, 
1806, completely disproves this assertion ; 


* Amount of cash received 
/or sea policy stamps, deli- 
vered to individuals in the 
year 1809, from the office 

in London 

Ditto to the chartered com- 
panies, 

Add for the out-ports and 
Ireland, estimated at one- 
fourth of the above, ...... 


Four-fifths foreign insurance, 
or ^£.324,828 duty, at &. 
per cent will cover proper- 


.£.312,251 3 11 
12,577 0 0 
324,828 3 U 


>£.406,035 4 11 


ty tg amount of £. 129,931,200 

)ne-nfth Irish and coasting 


One-fifth Irish and coasting 
trade, or .£.81,207 duty, at 
Os. 6d. per cent, will cover 
property to amount of...... 

Total amount of property in- 
sured in Great Britain in 


64,965,600 


- £.194,896,800 0 0 
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and, space that period, the number of un- 
derwriters has increased in a far greater 
proportion than the extent of business, 
hsdeed, it will at once appear evident, 
that no such facility is wanting, and that 
our present means of effecting marine in- 
surances are equal to' every possible occa- 
sion. from the* following statement. The 
number of subscribers to Lloyd’s is about 
1500*; supposing them to write only 300/. 
each on a policy, the amount would be 
450,000/. ; but many of them are in the 
habit of writing 1,000/. 2,000/. and even 
5,000/. on a single risk. There can , t here- 
fore, he no difficulty in insuring with in- 
dividual underwriters, a much larger sum 
than ever was embarked in any one bot- 
tom, even without the present public of- 
fices, much more without the establish- 
ment of any new public offices. — It has 
also been contended, that greater compe- 
tition would be excited by the establish- 
ment of this new company, amLthus the 
encral interests of commerce be bene- 
ted. This I deny, on irrefragable evi- 
dence — the experience of the past, by 
which we are best enabled to form a sound 
judgment of the future. The two public 
offices already in existence, so far from 
coming into competition with Lloyd’s, in 
any beneficial way to the general interests 
of the public, confine themselves to what 
are called regular risks, in effecting which 
to any possible extent, there is no diffi- 
culty whatever; hut in what are called 
cross risks, in those new and perilous 
modes of carrying on commerce, to which 
the state of Juiropc has lately obliged us 
to resort, the public offices come into no 
competition with Lloyd's; for they re- 
fuse to write them at any premium. Dur- 
ing the whole of the last year, they re- 
fused to insure vessels trading to or from 
the Baltic, unless warranted free, from 
capture and seizure in the ports of the 
enemy, the great risk against which the 
parties interested wished to be covered : 
end this branch of commerce, which ex- 
tended the export of our manufactures 
and produce to an unprecedented amount, 
and secured us an abundant supply of 
naval stores, so indispensably necessary 
to the support of our maritime greatness, 
would never have been carried on, (for 
unless it could have been insured it could 
not have been carried on,) but for the 
spirit and enterprise of the underwriters 
at Lloyd’s. -Every man there ventured a 
certain sum upoti "these risks, such as he 
could afford to pay in case of toss; and 


thus the whole property was covered, and 
these ' invaluable national benefits were 
obtained. The public companies depend 
upon their regular business, which enables 1 
them to pay a very handsome dividend 
to their proprietors; and if more of these 
companies were to be established, and 
more of the regular business were mono- 
polized, individual underwriters would be 
discouraged from pursuing their avoca- 
tions, and competition be lessened instead 
of being increased. It would be absurd 
to expect any public office to act on any 
other system ; for it is impossible that 
the acting director or secretary of a pub- 
lic office, should possess the same know- 
ledge, as to the nature and extent of every 
new description of risk, the same informa- 
tion as to the means by which the decrees 
of the enemy may he eluded, as 1,500 un- 
derwriters, mostly men of commercial ha- 
bits, and consequently commercial know- 
ledge, daily collected together for the 
purpose of communicating and receiving 
intelligence ; whose judgments on these 
subjects are formed and confirmed by 
constant habits of individual application 
and mutual discussion, and who concen- 
trate the scattered rays of information, as 
it were, into one focus at Lloyd’s. On this 
conviction the public offices, very wisely, 
refuse to undertake what they do not un- 
derstand ; and wholly decline the only 
species of competition with Lloyd’s, which 
could in the smallest degree conduce to 
the public advantage. — Another argument 
urged in favour of establishing this new 
company is, that greater security is offer- 
ed to the public by them, than can be 
given by individual underwriters. It is 
not necessary for me to undertake to dis- 
prove particular instances that may be 
brought forward of the insolvency of un- 
derwriters, or to contend that they are 
immaculate as a body, either in property 
or character ; bht, this 1 will assert, that a 
man who suffers by the insolvency of un- 
derwriters at Lloyd's, suffers, generally 
speaking, strange as it may appear, with 
his own concurrence. A broker will tell 
his merchant, that he cannot complete his 
insurance with good men, unless he will 
give a higher premium. The ansivcr fre- 
quently is, you must not give more, for 
such a house has effected the same risk 
at the same premium; therefore, get the 
best names you can ; and thus the mer- 
chant frequently &ets the advantage to be 
gained by the reduction of premium, 
against the risk to be run from the want 
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of solidity in the underwriters. No mer- 
chant who oilers alair premium, and whose 
business is transacted by brokers of re- 
spectability, is ever under the necessity of 
taking a doubtful name on his policy ; 
and 1 maintain, that Lloyd's oilers better 
security to the assured than can be given 
by any chartered company. 1 say so, 
for this plain reason, that every man at 
Lloyd's is responsible for his engagements 
to the last shilling of his fortune, while 
the members of an incorporated company 
are responsible only for the amount of the 
capital originally invested ; and the capi- 
tal of the underwriters at Lloyd's infinitely 
exceeds that of any chartered company 
whatever.*- For instance: the capital of 
this new company is intended to be five 
millions, of which only one million, I* 
understand, is to be actually advanced. 
In point of fact, then, the one million so 
advanced, is the whole extent of the secu- 
rity offered to the public; for though the 
original subscribers to this undertaking 
are men of fortune and able to pay the 
other four millions in case of need, yet 
they, from various motives, may be in- 
duced to sell out, and may sell to men of 
straw, mere speculators, who would uot 
be able to pay the other four millions. 
But giving them the whole advantage of 
this argument, and taking«their capital at 
five millions, that sum bears no propor- 
tion to the aggregate capital of the under- 
writers at Lloyd's; for 1 could name fifty 
out of the 1 ,500 subscribers to that house, 
who could pay down these fiye millions at 
any time, without the smallest inconveni- 
ence, leaving the capita! of the other 1,450 
subscribers wholly untouched. Events 
have occurred within these few years, that 
would have* more than swallowed up the 
capital of this company, and yet have 
scarcely occasioned the failure of a single 
individual at Lloyd's ; for every prudeut 
underwriter regularly clSsscs all his risks, 
and proportions the amount he hazards on 
those of each particular description to his 
means of payment in case of loss; a pre- 
. caution which could not possibly be obr 
served in the vast mass of business that 
would be undertaken by this new com- 
pany. 'The events to which I allude, are 
ihe detentions and subsequent condemna- 
tion of the Dutch ships, in consequence of 
the hostilities that took place between this 
country and Holland, in the year 1794; 
the capture and condemnation of Ame- 
rican vessels by France and Spain, in the 
year 1797, on the plea of their oavi- 


S without the role d’equipage re- 
by treaty ; and the seizure of all 
the British ships in the ports of Russia, by 
the emperor Paul, in the year 1799. Had 
this intended new company been esta- 
blished previous to either of those periods, 
comprehending within itself, as the pro- 
prietors themselves declare it does, 9- 1 Oths 
of the commercial interest of this me- 
tropolis, ami of course doing 9-1 Oths of 
the business, and sustaining 9-1 Oths of the 
losses, it must have been totally ruined. 
But, the proprietors, sheltered under that 
limited responsibility which is the great 
object of their present application to parlia- 
ment, would still have continued men of 
opulence : their carriages would stilt have 
rolled along the streets, and have splashed 
with mire the unfortunate individuals, who 
had been ruined by their insolvency as a 
company. When these disasters hap- 
pened, some underwriters certainly failed ; 
but the number was comparatively small : 
the blasts that would, have torn up this 
company by the roots, scarcely brought 
down a leaf from the tree at Lloyd's. 
Whether, therefore, we consider the 
amount of the capital employed at Lloyd's, 
or the subdivision of risks attended to b Y 
the individual underwriter^ there, it is ob-^ 
vious that the public security, so far from 
being augmented, would be diminished, 
by 9- 1 Oths of the insurance business being 
transferred to this great and chartered 
company. — It is also asserted, that much 
litigation would be prevented, and losses 
be recovered with greater facility and 
promptitude from this new company than 
from the underwriters at Lloyd’s, who are 
accused of being litigious, and even un- 
principled, in the defences they set up 
against just demands. That some indivi- 
duals have at times availed themselves of 
points of law, of which underwriters in 
general have not taken advantage, I ad- 
mit; but there are very few men whom 
interest, if not principle, would not pre- 
vent from selling their good name for any 
sum they could possibly gain b) evading 
the payment of a loss. Underwriters, 
speaking of them collectively, are much 
more sinned against than sinning; no set 
of men on earth are so much the dupes of 
fraud and viilany. They have paid, not 
only for vessels purposely lost, but on 
cargoes of stones and brick bats, packed 
up as bale goods ; nay, even for vessels 
which it aftewards appeared never were 
inexistence, though forged invoices, biilsof 
lading, certificates of their having sailed. 
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and every requisite document, were regu- 
larly transmitted ; and in order to pre- 
vent suspicion, one of the most respect- 
able houses iu the city was made the in- 
nocent instrument of this nefarious trans- 
action. Such impositions practised upon 
men naturally tend to make them suspi- 
cious, and sometimes they certainly are so 
without just ground ; but the question is 
not as to the positive degree of facility 
with which losses can he recovered at 
Lloyd’s, but as to the comparative degree 
of greater facility with which they can 
be recovered at public o fliers. It is tr ue 
that in settling with a public office, the 
assured has only to settle with a single 
person, instead of having io settle with 
the various individuals who have under- 
written his policy ; but this task is one 
which requires neither much time nor 
trouble, for almost all the parties sit under 
the same roof, and when the first under- 
writer on a policy has settled the loss, the 
others generally follow without any in- 
vestigation of the papers. On the other 
hand, public offices are necessarily go- 
verned by certain fixed rules, and will not 
settle without regular documents, the pro- 
duction of which is frequently dispensed 
with at Lloyd’s. Public offices will not 
pay on missing ships till the period is ex- 

{ fired when the loss can be recovered by 
aw; the underwriters pay without insist- 
ing on this delay, on an undertaking from 
the assured, that if the vessel should here- 
after appear, lie will put them in the same 
situation as if the loss had never been 
Settled. Claims of liberality, which could 
not be maintained by law and which could 
not, perhaps, with propriety be admitted 
by the directors of a public company, 
acting for others, are frequently admitted 
at Lloyd’s by individuals, each of whom is 
acting for himself. But, it is said that 
underwriters frequently go to law in order 
to put off the payment of losses, and that 
in such cases an action must be brought 
tgainst each individual; whereas, if the 
insurance was effected with a public office, 
* single action would decide the contest, 
and thus much money now spent in litiga- 
tion would be saved. That much money 
is now unnecessarily spent in litigation 
the underwriters know to their cost, for it 
is spent at their expence. The solicitor 
to -the assured commences proceedings 
against every underwriter; the under- 
writers apply for a rule to consolidate, 
which the judge grants oh condition of 
Jfeeir paying all the charges hither}* in- 


curred , and these fall so heavy, that .on 
underwriter, where a case is doubtful, 
will frequently rather pay than litigate the 
demand, 'the public offices are not influ- 
enced by this consideration in the same de- 
gree, for they can contest a loss of 1 00,000/. 
at as little expence as an individual un- 
derwriter can contest his subscription of 
U)o/. ; and it knot very reasonable to ex* 
pect ih'jt thctic parties will be least dis- 
posed to be litigious who have the strongest 
temptation to be so, unless we believe tho 
directors of this new intended Marine In- 
surance Company not to be men of like 
passions with ouvselves. — One of the al- 
legations in the petition of this intended 
new company is, “ that the trade -and 
commerce of these kingdoms have ia« 
creased so much since the two existing 
companies were incorporated, that these 
two companies do not at present ia^ 
sure more than three parts in one buudred 
of the ships, goods, and merchandize in-, 
sured in Great Britain.” On this it may 
be observed, that if the trade and com- 
merce of these kingdoms have increased, 
the number of underwriters has increased 
in a still greater proportion ; for the num- 
ber of subscribers to Lloyd’s in the year 
1771 was only 79, and the present num- 
ber is near 1 , jl)0. The small proportion 
of insurance business effected by the 
public companies, shews the general pre- 
ference given by the commercial world to 
individual underwriters; and is the strong- 
est proofihat could possibly be adduced, 
not only of more moderate rate of pre- 
miums at wdiich they transact business, 
but of the general confidence placed both 
in their probity and solidity — The peti- 
tioners also state, “ that several insurance 
companies have been established in the 
East and West Indies, and America;” and 
seem to wish to have it inferred, that these 
companies have been established for want 
of more insurahee companies in Great 
Britain. Insurance is a natural appendage 
to commerce ; and the establishment of 
insurance companies, or of individual un- 
derwriters, in every commercial country, 
may be sufficiently accounted for, by the 
desire merchants feel to transact their 
own business, rather than pay a commis- 
sion for having it transacted by others; 
and the satisfaction they d&ifee from hold- 
ing in their own hands the policies of in- 
surance by which their property is so- 
cured, instead of confiding the important 
trust of recovering upon them, in case of 
loss, to their foreign correspondents, k*- 
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dependent of there general considerations, 
circumstances of a local and peculiar na- 
turf, will shew* the indispensable necessity 
of such establishments being formed, in 
ail the countries named by the petitioners. 
In the East Indies, opportunities of writing 
to England for insurance occur so seldom, 
that many voyages, more particularly 
those from one port to another, or country 
voyages as they are called, must be in- 
sured upon the spot, or not at all. It is 
also to be considered, that parties resident 
in India, if they insure the/e, recover a 
loss without delay ; but if they insure in 
Great Britain, they cannot recover, and 
realize their funds, in less than eighteen 
months or two years ; and this circum- 
stance, coupled with the high rate of in-, 
terest paid for money in India, will ac- 
count for their preferring to insure there 
rather than in Europe : nor would the in- 
ducement so to do he at all lessened, by 
the establishment of this, or any other new’ 
insurance companies. In the West Indies, 
vessels going from one island to another, 
or from any of the islands to America 
must be insured there, unless one of the 
packets, which sail only once a month, 
should happen to be on the eve of her de- 
parture when the voyage commences; 
otherwise the issue of it may be known in 
England before the order for insurance ar- 
rives there. With respect to America, it 
is Hot to be expected that a country rising 
so fast into commercial importance, should 
form none of those establishments by 
Which alone commerce can bo secured ; 
$nd it is also to be remarked, that our law 
prohibiting the insurance of enemies’ pro- 
perty, not only prevents property really 
belonging to. the enemy, but property 
liable to .be suspected of belonging to the 
enemy; from being insured here ; for as 
British underwriters cannot pay In case of 
British capture, parties vghose vessels are 
brought in for adjudication, might, if they 
insured here, be ruined for want of their 
funds while the cause was pending, and 
therefore they insure in countries where 
* there is no bar to their immediate recovery. 
From these observations, it appears that 
the extension of the insurance business in 
America 4s to be attributed to various 
causes, but more particularly to this law, 
which sacrifices commerce to policy ; and 
that the oase would not be altered by the 
establishment of this new company, un- 
less, which I cannot suppose, they mean 
to insure against British capture, in viola- 
tion of tfe few of the land.— The only ad- 


vantage that I can discern in the establish- 
ment of this new company, is an advan- 
tage of which the gentlemen concerned 
have told us nothing, but which I shall 
now; endeavour to develope; the advan- 
tage that would accrue to themselves. 
Their plan is to unite a very great proper- 
portion of the leading mercantile houses 
in this metropolis into a company, for the 
purpose of effecting their own marine in? 
surances ; and thus to retain, and divide 
among themselves, the emoluments hither- 
to made by the insurance brokers and 
underwriters at Lloyd’s. They would re* 
tain the profit of the brokers, by effecting 
their own insurances at their own office ; 
and as proprietors of that office, they 
would also divide among themselves the 
profit of the underwriters. They propose, 
too, acting on a scale hitherto unprece- 
dented in point of extent and magnitude. 
Thus, by the boldness of their specula- 
tions, their profits may be increased to an 
almost incalculable amount; while their 
losses cannot possibly exceed the sum 
they offer to invest as the capital of their 
undertaking. — Before the House give their 
sanction to this measure, I trust they wiU 
seriously listen to the objections that offer 
both on public and private grounds, to the 
carrying it into cftect.---The first objec- 
tion that I shall state, is founded on its 
interference with the rights of individuals. 
Every profession, trade, or calling, re- 
quires some previous study and qualifica- 
tions; and all writers on political economy 
agree in considering the time thus be- 
stowed, and the expence thus incurred, 
by every individual, as a part of the use- 
ful productive capital of the state, as well 
as the just property of the party, in the 
enjoyment of the fruits of wliich he is en- 
titled to legislative protection. I am 
aware that the occupations of an insurance 
broker and underwriter are generally con- 
sidered as requiring but very superficial 
attainments ; bht a candid investigation of 
the subject will prove this idea to be er- 
roneous. An insurance broker can only 
qualify himself for his business by con- 
siderable study and application: be 
mu9t, learn how to fill up policies of 
every description, with all the various 
clauses adapted to every possible cir- 
cumstance; he must be able to make 
accurate declarations of interest, so as to 
cover the parties in case of loss, ynd yet 
not expose them to the payment of any 
unnecessary premium in case of arrival ; 
he most know how to make; ftp Compkfc 
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statements of average and partial losses on 
every species of merchandize, and on the 
Various principles applicable to every dif- 
ferent case. He must be informed of'the 
current rates of premiums on every 
voyage, in order that he may be enabled 
to transact the business entrusted to him 
to the best advantage; and he must be 
well acquainted with the character of the 
different underwriters, to guide him in 
the selection of -the names he takes upon 
his policies. The underwriter must pos- 
sess every species of knowledge requisite 
for the broker, (except indeed as to the 
aolidity of his brother underwriters;) it 
being his province to examine all his pa- 

S ers and statements; in addition to which, 
e must be well versed in geography; 
must be informed of the safety or danger 
of every port and road in every part of the 
world*; of the nature of the navigation to 
and from, every country; and of the 
-proper season for undertaking different 
voyages; he should be acquainted, not 
only wit h the state, but the stations of the 
naval force ofjbts own country, and of the 
enemy ; he should watch the appearances 
of any change in the relations of all 
foreign powers, by which his interests 
may be affected ; and in short, constantly 
devote much time and attention to the 
pursuit in which he is engaged. Those 
who commence underwriters without the 
necessary qualification, or continue under- 
writers without the necessary caution, ge- 
nerally soon find their error, in their own 
ruin, and the injury of those with whom 
they are connected. The gentlemen who 
have subscribed to this new company, 
wish to become brokers and underwriters, 
without loss of time or hind ranee of busi- 
ness; to put themselves in possession of 
their, emoluments, without that study and 
labour, or those qualifications, by which 
alone they can be fairly acquired. Ar- 
chimedes told Hiero, who wished to be a 
' great mathematician all at once, that there 
was no royal road to geometry ; and this 
observation may be justly applied to the 
acquirement of any other species.of know- 
ledge, or to the fruits of that knowledge. 
But the subscribers to this new company 
are endeavouring to find out a royal road 
to the profits of the insurance brokers and 
underwriters; and this royal road is an act 
of parliament, enabling the kin£ to grant 
them a charter of incorporation. — The 
effect of establishing a company possess- 
ing such vast influence within itself, must 
fet that this great leviathan will swallow up 


all the small fry ; that it will deprive the 
insurance brokers and underwriters of 
those avocations to which they have devoted 
their time, in which they have embarked 
their fortunes, and by which they have 
maintained themselves and their families. 
But it is contended, that these conse- 
quences will not ensue ; that this New 
Marine Insurance Company will, on the 
contrary, encourage the insurance trade, 
by the increased facility and advantage it 
will afford ; and that thus more new busi- 
ness will be brought to Lloyd’s .than will 
be taken away. They who so argue, if 
they believe what they say, must be weak 
indeed. The principle of this company 
is not competition, but combination ; it 
even precludes all possibility of competi- 
tion ; for the proprietors tell you, that 
they possess nine- tenths of the commer- 
cial interest of the City of London, and 
that they wish to form themselves into a 
company, for the purpose of effecting 
their own insurances. Who then can 
wrest them out of their hands ? Besides, 
if this company be incorporated, on what 
grounds can incorporations be refused to 
any other set . of men ? Every out-port 
will have its Marine Insurance Company ; 
and if the merchants of this metropolis, 
who are not interested in this establishment, 
have sufficient business among them to 
form a second company, a second com- 
pany will be established here, and thus 
the whole business of underwriting by in- 
dividuals will be altogether annihilated. — 
Great as I consider the evil of this intend- 
ed establishment to be in itself, I consider 
it as greater still, when I reflect oil the 
ruin that it will inevitably bring on a nu- 
merous class of meritorious individuals, 
who, I may say, have more than ordinary 
claims to public consideration. The sub- 
scribers to Lloyd’s, in promoting their own 
interests, have qt the same time promoted 
those of their country ; they have increas- 
ed her revenue, and raised her commer- 
cial character as well as her prosperity. 
With a liberality not always found in 
public bodies,they freely and gratuitously 
communicate that intelligence to others, 
which they daily procure at a heavy ex- 
pence to themselves. By a standing re- 
gulation of the house, access is given to 
their bobks in the non-subscribeVs’ room, 
to every individual whose interest, or 
whose anxiety for his absent friends, may 
bring him there. The editors of the pub- 
lic papers constantly resort there also, 
and all the information the public receive 
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respecting shipping concerns' comes from j vidua] underwriters, we should probably 
Lloyd’s. The subscribers to Lloyd’s have five or six insurance companies, 
have, at all times, been ready to set an each represented *aod conducted by a se* 
example to their countrymen of public cretary <*r managing director, as he nlay 
spirit and liberality. Their hands and happen to be denominated. Th4 whole 
hearts have ever been open to relieve the race of insurance brokers too would be at 
distress of those who have suffered, and an end ; the merchants who now employ 
to reward the valour of those who have them retaining their profits also among 
distinguished themselves in the cause of themselves by effecting their own in-r 
their country. More particularly at the surances at their own office ; and instead* 
comnfencement of the present war, at a of that system of fair and Open competition 
period of great and general public alarm, which now prevails, we should have a sya* 
when every man expected to be obliged tern of close a,nd secret combination. The 
to contend for British liberty on Biitish secretaries of the different offices, by a good * 
ground, they stood nobly forward ; by a understanding with each other, might re* 
well-timed and spirited effort, they infused gulate the premiums as they pleased; and 
energy and confidence into the pubiic the merchants, the proprietors of thfea* 
mind, and gave an impulse to patriotism, 4 companies, could not be expected to bef* 
which was felt, and most beneficially felt, very active in reducing profits, which they' 
to the very remotest corner of the Biitish would divide among themselves. The re* 
dominions. One unanswerable objection suit of these practices would soon be, that 
to this new company arises from the ille- foreigners would discover they could ef* 
gality of the principle on which it is feet their insurances cheaper elsewhere* 
founded. As the law now stands, if a and would no longer send their orders to 
merchant chooses to underwrite those Great Britain. Thus even the parties 
policies of insurance which lie is ordered themselves, though they flight for a while 
by his correspondents to effect, be can reap the advantage of that high repute* 
only do so on the following terms if tion which has been established by others 
losses happen, he must pay those losses ; would not long profit by their own wrong* 
but if the vessels arrive he cannot recover the revenue would be injured, by the dt* 
his premiums. So justly tgnacioiis is the minution of the pie*ent duty on policy 
law of the gicat and salutary rule, that stamps; and the public would be injurea, 
no man shall be at the same time agent by paying a higher price for every edin* 
and principal ; that he shall not have an modity imported, in consequence of the 
interest contraiy to that of the party for advance on premiums;, it being an axiom 
whom he acts. This company is founded in trade> that all charges fall ultimately 
on the direct violation of this rule. Every upon the consumer, — But, if the prayer of 
member is to throw his policies into the these petitioners be granted, will the rais- 
conimon stock of the company, in which chief end here ? On the same principle 
be is a proprietor, and thus to have an that a few. companies are permitted to en* 
interest diaigetiically opposite to that of gross and monopolize all the insarattao 
the party^for whom he acts. Opposite business, why may not a few other com** 
in a dowble respect ; in the first place, as panies be permitted to monopolize all the 
UfifiJ^gher premium he pays, the greater other business of this metropolis, and reft* 
will be his own profit ; a«id in the next der individual merchants and traders *t£ 
place, as if losses happen, it is his interest useless, as these petitioners seekto ren* 
not to recover them, because they must der individual underwriters and insurance 
come, in part, outof his own pocket. No- brokers ? Why may not the hon. member 
thing can be so indefensible, as for men who brought up this petition, follow it up 
thus to place themselves in a situation, by another petition/ pray mg for leave to 
where their interest draws one way, and incorporate a cpmpanyof merchants trad* 
their duty another. It is what the law ing \p the West Indies? And why may* 
positively forbids, and the whole object of not another bon. member, who has take* 
this application to Parliament, is tp enable a very active part in supporting this petU 
the 'petitioners to do that as a company, tion, bring up another petition, preying 
which the law prohibits them from doing for leave to incorporate' - a company w 
as individuals.— Let us now examine the merchants trading to the United State**? 
consequences of this measure, a$ it would America? These gentlemen, with a few 
affect the general interest of commerce of their friends, might set on foot compa* 
and of the public. Inslead of 1 ,500 indi- nies trading to every part of the globe, and 
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divide the commerce of the whole world 
among them. Every argument that can 
be urged in favour of the present plan, 
might be urged with equal force in favour 
of these new projects. Instances might 
/be brought forward of the insolvency of 
eome individual merchants, of the disho- 
nesty or ignorance of others; and the ad- 
vantages that would result both to the cha- 
racter of the nation, and the interests of all 
those connected with it, by placing the 
whr *e foreign trade in the hands of men, 
ossessed of large capital, enjoying an un- 
tarnished reputation, and distinguished 
'for high mercantile knowledge, might be 
urged as unanswerable reasons in favour 
of this new system. If any poor indivi- 
dual who was not taken under the shadow 
of the wing of one of these great compa- 
nies, presumed to complain, he might be 
told, as the insurance bcokei s and indivi- 
dual underwriters are now told, that more 
commerce than ever would be brought to 
this country by this wonderful improve- 
ment, and that it was impossible his inte- 
rests could suffer by a measure so fraught 
with public good. Unfortunately for such 
reasoning, but, happily for us, if we are 
wise enough to profit by experience, this 
experiment has already been tried, and 
the result stands recorded in history : for 
Mr. Hume tells us, that, during the reign 
of James I. in consequence of similar in- 
corporations, “ the trade of this kingdom 
was brought into great decay^ being put 
into the hands of a few rapacious engros- 
sers:” Let us then guard against the be- 
ginning of these evils by discountenanc- 
ing the present project. It is by the com- 
petition of individual exertions, that Great 
Britain has risen to her present unexam- 
pled height of commercial prosperity ; and 
~ in proportion as that system is exchanged 
for a system of monopolizing combination, 
thht prosperity will again decline. — Not 
'merely the interest, but, the moral cha- 
racter of th» nation, is at stake upon the 
issue of this measure. The great sera of 
these incorporated companies pas the year 
VMO, whfen the spirit of adventure in spe- 
culate** of this sort inflamed the minds of 
the people io such a degree, that all sober 
industry and patient application we re^ de- 
spised, and every man was intent upon 
making his fortune in a moment, by en- 
gaging in some of these undertakings. 
Not, merchants alone, but many of Uie 
saost ancient and noble families in this 
kingdom, as we read in the history of 
those times, were totally ruined by this 


epidemical madness. I *Ml not repeat 
the history of the South Sea Company, 
and twenty other companies, whicjti rose 
like bubbles and like bubbles burst, to the 
great emolument of the first projectors, 
and the ruin of the infatuated public, who 
purchased shares in them at a most enor- 
mous advance. More to my purpose is 
the history of the marine insurance com- 
panies, which were established at that 
very period. -I find, in reading the re- 
cords of those days* that in July, 1720, a 
very few months after the tandon Assu- 
rance Company received its charter, and 
before any considerable profits could pos- 
sibly have been realized, the stock, on 
which only ten per cent, was paid, lose to 
120, and even to 160 — sixteen times the 
Capital. That in the month of October in 
the same year, a hurricane, which de- 
stroyed part of the home-ward-bound Ja- 
maica fleet, reduced their stock to sixty 
per cent.; and that other losses happening 
soon afterwards, it fell before the end of the 
year to 15, and even 12 per cent. The 
historian adds, that for years afterwards 
nothing more was heard of this Company 
except in the perpetual complaints of the 
proprietors, that they were cheated by 
the directors ; and yet. Sir, this Company, 
like the intended New Marine Insurance 
Company, was first set on foot, by ho- 
nourable men, loHs and members of pai- 
li ament. Even our prudent neighbours, the 
Dutch, were infected by the same mania; 
and with precisely the same result. A 
marine insurance company was established 
in 1720, at Rotterdam, and their actions 
or sharer soon rose to 1,000 per cent. 
The shares of one established at the same 
time at Gouda, ro«c in a few months to 
the almost incredible premidua^of 3,000 
per cent- on the capital advanced* and 
before the end of the same yeai\ fell 
again to their original value. Anotkci 
set up at Delft, expet jcnced the same re- 
verses within the same space of time ; and, 
we read, that the avarice and gambling 
spirit of the proprietors, in every one of 
these companies, was ultimately punished 
by the entire loss of all their capital. 
The present scheme takes a more daring 
flight than any of its predecessors ; it em- 
braces a larger interest, professes to act 
on a wider scale, and is therefore more 
calculated than any plan ever hitherto 
projected, to dazzle the ignorant, and 
entrap the unwary.— .That I may not be 
accused of having exaggerated in these 
statements, I refer those who hear me to 
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Postlethihdte’s Utefcionary of Commerce, 
under the articles Actions, Bubbles and 
Companies ; and it is not unworthy of re- 
mark, that the able author of that work, 
considers the two latter words as synoni- 
mous terms ; for under the article * Bub- 
bles/ he says, see ‘ Companies/— It is far 
from my meaning to impute any sinister 
or unworthy motives to the gentlemen 
who have engaged in the present under- 
taking. On the contrary, I know many 
of them, with whom I have the honour 
of being acquainted, to be incapable of 
acting, but with the most laudable inten- 
tions. But, I believe they have engaged 
ih it unadvisedly, and without due con- 
sideration of the consequences to which 
it would lead ; and against those conse- v 
quences it is my duty to guard the House. 
If this scheme is carried into effect, and 
the shares of the company rise, as I be- 
lieve they will, to a price far beyond their 
real value, the present proprietors, as 
prudent men, will, like their predecessors, 
avail themselves of the public credulity, 
and sell out; the concern will fall into 
the hands of speculative adventurers, 
lose its present commercial influence, 
be misconducted, and the bubble will 
shortly burst, to the ruin of thousands. 
If this company obtains the sanction of 
parliament, the rage for fhese undertak- 
ings will be rekindled; other companies 
will be formed, and the capital nf the 
country will be diverted into new chan- 
nels, to the injury of all regular trade 
and solid property. No money will be 
obtained either on personal or landed ] 
security, and alllhe evils of the memora- 
ble year 1720 will be again renewed. — 
Marine insurances are effected in this 
country QSMffore reasonable terms, and on 
more frfSlid security, than in any other 
couu/ry upon earth. Neither the neces- 
"Titjr' nor the utility of this new com- 

ra ■ lias been proved. t)n the contrary, 
:ter myself I ha^fe shewn, that it is 
pregnant, both with private injury and 
public dancer; and, therefore, that the 
prayer of these petitioners ought not to 
be granted. I am well aware of the inor- 
dinate influence possessed by the mem- 
bers of this intended new company ; and, 
when I reflect, that there is scarcely a 
commercial member of this House who 
has not been offered, and that there are 
very few who have not accepted, shares 
in this undertaking, I alntast tremble for 
the result, atld anticipate the calamitous 
consequences which an eminent writer 


says, wift inevitably ensue* "whenever 
commercial opulence shall become the 
accomplice of political power, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining undue advantages.” 
But, I confide in the wisdom and justice 
of this House, to avert those consequences. 
I trust, that a project so exceptionable# 
will not receive their countenance in any 
stage whatever ; and, therefore, that they 
will reject the motion of the bon. mem- 
ber for the appointment of this select 
committee. 

Mr. A, Barm ? thought, that the argu? 
ments uiged by the hon. gent, against mo- 
nopolies, strongly applied against the 
matters complained of in the petition* 
When bis hon. friend had stated that three^ 
fourths of the mercantile body in London 
were in favour of the petition, it was his 
opinion that he might, with equal truth, 
have asserted, that 99 out of every 100 of 
that body were friends to it. He knew 
of no house in the city that was not strongly 
interested in the accomplishment of the 
object of the petitioners. The only ques- 
tion, then, before the {loupe was, whether 
the petition should be referred to a select 
or to an, open committee. For his own 
part, he was inclined to the select Com- 
mittee. The whole course of precedent 
in the proceedings of that House lay that 
way. He was equally disposed to approve 
of the mode in which it wjas proposed to 
compose the Committee, because every 
disposition had been manifested in the se- 
lection of the members to provide with 
fairness for the interests of all Urn parties 
concerned. The case of the.GJobe In- 
surance Company would not apply, be- 
cause that company extended its insur- 
ances to fire ana lives. The petition be- 
fore the House complained that the two 
chartered companies in existence were not 
able to afford the necessary facility for 
effecting marine insurances, and therefore 
prayed that further means should be pro- 
vided, in any way which to tlje wisdom of 
the House might seem meet. If parlia- 
ment were of opmiou that this could be 
best effected by incorporated companies* 
as at the passing of the act of Gjporgc the 
First, then he woold be disposed to j$ay» 
that^he new company should be incorpo- 
rated ; not for tfie purpose of givjiqg, any 
opinion on tbe prqpnety or polipy of 
such exclusive institutions, bqt w\th a 
view to extend the means of cfiecting ma- 
rine insurances. His ou n opinion was de- 
cidedly, that the better mode would be to 
throw the business open generally. If, 





hawewr, it should.be tinwght expedient 
l^oetabHsh Another compfcny, * he eon- 
4toi*6d that it should be confined alto- 
’J^ber to marine insurances. As the other 
Companies extended their assurances to 
Ate and for lives, they must be materially*' 
prevented from attending sufficiently to, 
the marine insurance branch. By the ex- 
isting law, a law enacted for the purpose 
Hf giving an exclusive Inonopoly to the 
two chartered companies, no two men 
could join their capital for.the purpose of 
insurance; but the vast accumulation of 
trade rendered it impossible for these 
Companies to meet the full extent of the 
exigency. He could not but remark, in 
this place, the inconsistency into which 
Ate hon. gent, had fallen, by representing 
the capital oi the proposed company as 
too small compared with the capital at 
Lloyd’s to add much Lu the facilities of 
insurance, and aftenvards arguing against 
the proposed company^ on the ground that 
It would bring ruin upon many of the un- 
derwriters at Lloyd’s. It had been fairly 
fitted that, generally speaking, an indi- 
vidual cannot stand against a company; 
hut he would ask, whether upon the hon. 
gent/s own reasoning that could be the 
case in the instance adverted to. Pits im- 
pression unquestionably was, that very 
considt table additun^l security would be 
afforded to merchants, if several indivi- 
duals combined, and only one was to effect 
the insurance. The complaint of the 
merchants was, that the names of the un- 
derwriters had increased to such an ex- 
tent, as no longer to afford them the same 
security as before. The great augmenta- 
tion of trade, therefore, obliged the mer- 
chants often to take names on their lists 
which presented not the same assurance 
of security. In presenting their petition 
to the House, the merchants meant to be 
understood as impressed with a conviction, 
that, as the reserve had been made in the 
act, for putting an end to t he charters 
granted by it, the pciiod had arrived for 
acting upon that reserve. This they 
wished to have an opportunity to prove 
by Evidence before a Committee. They 
also desired to shew <l|atthey wanted some 
sufficient; security in $he course of their 
business in respect to insurances. If the 
underwriters wanted capital they were 
driven to dispute the claims for fpir losses ; 
And this furnished an inferior description 
of lawyers with opportunities of hunting 
Oft materials for vexatious^tf gabion* All 
tiify wanted was to be alfci^ to’ prove 


their case* upoqqtims@ grenade*# 
should . vptpr for *jtne >&p0intmep€ of a 
Select Committee to exptnbie into : the 
matter. 

Mr. Adam said, that the question before 
the House was whether the Petition in 
consideration should be referred ,U> an 
open committee or to a select one. He was 
of opinion, that the most judicious mode 
of proceeding would be to refer it in the 
first instance to a Select Committee. He 
was fortified in that opinion by the ana- 
logous proceeding in the case of piivate 
bills, which were generally lelerred to 
the consideration of Select Committees. 
He thought too, that a Select Committee 
was better calculated to consult the in- 
terests of the parties concerned, whether 
"the gentlemen at Lloyd’s, the two in- 
surance companies, or the public at large. 
Besides, he reminded gentlemen, that the 
adoption of the Select Committee, in the 
first instance, did not necessarily preclude 
them from subsequent proceedings in the 
open Committee, and that they might af- 
terwards enter into the most enlarged and 
public discussion upon the merits of the 
question* Under these ciicutnslances he 
expressed a hope that there would be no 
opposition to going into the Committee. 
— The gallery was then cleared tor a di- 
vision, when lt\pre appealed on the ques- 
tion lor going into a belcct Committee — 
Ayes 20—rNoes 7. The above numbers 
not being sufficient to constitute a House, 
it of course adjourned. 

HOUSE OF COMMON^. 

Thursday , February 15 . 

[Captain Wauw ck Lake’s Court 
Martial.] Sir hands bwyieU rose to 
call the attention of the House "no a very 
interesting subject which he thought de- 
manded their most serious consider a^oct.- 
lie had no otlie a authority relative to the 
fact which he wished to bring under the 
observation of the House, than the state- 
ment he had seen in the public news- 
papers, that a sea captain, in the British 
service, had been lately brought to trial 
by a court-martial, for a most inhuman 
act of wanton and deliberate barbarity to- 
wards a British seaman on boaid his own 
vessel. It was stajted that he had put this 
seaman ashore upon a barren rock in the 
Western Islands without provisions, and 
exposed him to perish by famine; a cir- 
cumstance which accidentally reached this 
knowledge of goverQrognjb through the 




American This officer was 

brought to triad J*y a court-martial and 
on being proved entity of the fact, he was 
merely sentenced to be dismissed the ser- 
vice*. What the hon. baronet wished to 
know was, whether the government of the 
country meant to stop here with such a 
fact m proof before them, or, whether 
they meant to take any further steps upon 
a subject so disgraceful to the service, so 
materially interesting to the life and se- 
curity of every seaman in his Majesty's 
fleet ; a circumstance which, if so slightly 
passed over, might have the most serious 
efleets in the naval service. As no farther 
stops were taken, nor seemed to be intend- 
ed by government, he felt it his duty, in 
his place as a member of parliament, to 
call the attention of the House to the sub- ' 
ject. lie hoped, however, that govern- 
ment would not allow it to passover with- 
out taking some further steps; for if such 
wanton and tyrannical occurrences were 
once suffered to obtain with impunity, 
there would be an end of all order and 
good got ernment in our fleets. 4 

Mr. R. Ward said, lie knew nothing 
more of the transaction tiian that the cap- 
tain, to whom he supposed the bon. baro- 
net had alluded, was brought to a court- 
martial for the fact stated, had been found 
guilty, and sentenced by she court-mar- 
tial to dismissal from the service. That 
sentence had since been carried into ef- 
fect, and the board had it not in its power 
to do more. 

Sir F. Buidett said, that he did not think 
Ins question had been answered. Was 
Mich a heinous act as the one in question 
to be allowed to pass with such compaia- 
tive impunity? If it the principle 
might be cju*ried to such an extent as to 
a fte< i jjw security of the country in its 
most } ital point. Was it to be endured — 
— The Speaker said, that if the hon. mem- 
ber had any notice or motion to ground 
upon his statement, it would be for him 
then to proceed to make it, but that it was 
not conformable to the usages of that 
House to admit of the continuance of any 
discussion not arising out of a motion, as 
such must necessarily be productive of 
much inconvenience to the tegular course 
of busmtss. 

Sir F. Burden said, that he thought the 
question arising out of the statement be 
had made of much greater importance 
than any, involving the temporary conve- 
nience of gentlemen. (Cries of Chair ! 
chair!) Matter of convenience ought to 


give Way to cnotter of life .and death, af- 
fecting the subject If * indeed they felt 
nothing for the fives end liberties of Eng- 
lish seamen—— 

The Speaker skid, that k was imperative 
upon him as long as the House would sup- 
port him, te insist upon the due observance 
ot the rules and usages that regulated 
their proceedings. It wad contrary to the 
practice of that blouse to admit of any 
debate when there was no question before 
them, or to entertain any motion of im- 
portance without a previous notice. 

Sir F. Burdttt said, that he felt it ex* 
ceedingly hard upon him to be beat down 
In such a manner, in the statement of What 
he thought a great public grievance. 
(Chair! chair!) The hon. baronet then 
said, that he would take a day or two to 
consider what would be the best form to 
bring the matter before the House, and 
that he would for the present content him- 
self with that general notice 

(Abuses in the Navy and Barrack I>F.<r 
partments.] Mr. Wardle rose, in pursu- 
ance of notice, to move for certain papers 
respecting the appointments to civil situa- 
tions in the barrack department and some 
of the departments of the navy. He had 
stated on a former evening, that k was hie 
intention thereon to found generally some 
propositions for bettering the situation of a 
large body of useful, meritorious public 
servants, who had suffered materially from 
the system of abuse which had been car- 
ried on ia some of the navy departments. 
His object in this nhotion was to shew to 
the House, that many install tea had oc- 
curred of abuses in the appointments of 
both departments ; ami if the papers 
should be granted, fre would pledge hhn- 
self to prove his statement to be pcifectly 
correct Apprehensive, however, that the 
papers would be refused, he should feel 
rt necessary to go into the subject at some 
length, in order to shew that he had not 
brought forward his motion without suffi- 
cient grounds. A gentleman had ap- 
plied to him not long sime, who had 
staled to him certain instances of abuses, 
and tequested be would take some notice 
of the subject in the House. He had 
assu^pd him, that having a place in the 
naval department, from whit h he W1 ad 
obliged to retirei he was told by an* of- 
ficer that he was intitled to some ffetnune* 
ration in consequence ;-*and 'that topoif 
this subject he had applied without ettect 
to-itoc lords of the Admiralty. The same 
gentleman also stated that he was informed 
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it W|« Mt unusual, when lord Barham was 
comptroller of the navy, to sell places in 
Hie ttavy office. Mr. Wardle said he did 
not know how such a practice could be 
considered fair or proper, as he recollected 
that a prosecution had been some time 
ago directed against a person for only at* 
temp.t in g to purchase a place under go- 
vernment. Indeed he qpuld not have sup- 
posed that the practice could be looked 
upon as innocent, if he had not heard from 
an hon. member to whom he had commu- 
nicated his motion since he came down 
to the House that it was not considered 
any abuse. He did not know, whether 
lord Barham would vindicate the prac- 
tice; but as things were circumstanced, 
he conceived it highly necessary that 
inquiry should take place : more especi- 
ally wnen so late as the 31st of October, 
tSOfif, a specific charge was made against 
a Mr. Prentice, for the sale of clerkships 
in the barrack department, five or six 
places were stated to have been actually 
sold by him ; but no inquiry on this sub- 
ject had yet taken place* He therefore 
stated the facts, and trusted the House 
would go with him in calling for tho 
papers; and he would be content to aban- 
don his charge, if he did notoubstantiate 
it from the vouchers. 

In the Navy Pay Office and Admiralty , 
he understood that the appointments were 
made on a fair and equitable footing; the 
salary being proportioned to length of 
service; but there were Other offices 
where the case was quite the reverse. In 
the Nary Office for instance, it was usual 
to promote junior clerks over the heads 
of m^n who were many years their seniors 
in the service. There was one instance 
in which a junior clerk, who had been but 
1 1 years in the office, was promoted to a 
plaqe of 30()/. a year, over the heads of 
senior clerks who bad been from 27 to 30 
years in the service. That fact he should 
undertake to prove to the satisfaction of 
thv House, if the papers for which he in- 
tended to move should be granted. Such 
a practice as this would, he was con* 
vinced, appear to the' House to call for 
a speedy and effectual remedy. It was 
hiS opinion that it could not be jus- 
tified upon .any public grounds, and could 
arise from no other cause than that some 
of the places were sold, and others not 
He would repeat the assertion, that to him 
the difference in the amount of these sala- 
ries was to be attributable to no other 
ClUUe; and all he asked for were the do- 


cuments, in order to shew that it must be 
so. — There was another point to which tie 
wished their attention to be directed con- 
cerning the superannuated list, and parti- 
cularly the case of a gentleman who had' 
been superannuated against his will. The 
officer to whose case he alluded, had been 
obliged to retire on an allowance of 170/. 
per annum, and a boy of 14 years of age 
was then appointed to his situation, over 
the heads of senior clerks, and at a raised 
salary. [In what department > across the 
table.] In the Sick and Hurt Office ; and 
the c&9e he should prove if the documents 
should be granted to him. The usual 
mode of superannuating officers was en- 
tirely done away in this instance. He 
wished also to bring the case of Mr. Butt, 
a case of much hardship, under the con- 
sideration of the House. [What date ? 
was asked.] Jn the year 1794. With 
regard to the pension list in that office on 
its being removed from Somerset House to 
Dorset Square, he should shew that one 
officer, the secretary, was pensioned off at 
his full salary of 300/. and an assistant ap- 
pointed in his stead at a raised salary of 
1,000/. being exactly double what the 
former officer had. — In addition to oil these 
cases, he had another not less worthy of 
the attention of that House to advert to, 
namely, the creation of several new offices, 
with very unmerited salaries annexed — 
salaries for which no duties of correspon- 
dent value were to be performed. These 
practices took place amongst the commis- 
sioners of the navy, and the new offices 
were given to the members of the Com- 
mittee of these commissioners. One gen- 
tleman, for acting as chairman of that 
Committee, was allowed 200/. in addition 
to his former salary of J,OOOft>snd each of 
the members had an additional liol But 
to entitle these gentlemen to such aug- 
mentation of income, no additional dtrries~* 
were required ofHhem. All the business 
they had to do was performed within the 
usual hours of their sitting, and in the 
Committee-room ; so that he should con- 
tend that no additional salary ought to 
have been allowed to them.— -Having said 
tluu much> in order to satisfy the House 
as to the grounds of his bringing these 
subjects under consideration, he should 
noj trespass longer upon its time, but con- 
clude with moving, " That there be laid 
before the House copies of all letters which 
passed between the lords commissioners 
of the admiralty and Mr. Butt, late clerk 
in the Navy Office, relative to his claims 
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fur compensation, And his subsequent re- 
signation, between the 1st of May, 1800, 
and the 16th of January, 1810; and also, 
copies of all letters which passed between 
the fust lord of the admiralty and that 
person within the same period.” 

Mr. R . Ward, observing that the hon. 
gent, had divided the object of his motion 
in his notice under two heads, one as re- 
lating to the admiralty, the other to the 
barracks, said, that of course it could not 
be expected that he could speak to the 
Utter part. As to what had been said by 
the hon. member relative to the case of 
Mr. Butt, he must be allowed to say, that 
he misrepresented the case itself, as much 
as he had done what he (Mr. Ward) had 
communicated to him on that subject since 
his coming to the House that day. The 
hon. member had represented him as hav- 
ing said, that the practice he denounced, 
namely, the sale of offices, was not an 
abuse. Now, he had never said so, nor 
was he of that opinion. He had asked 
for the date of the case respecting Mr. 
Butt, because he had never before heard 
of it. He supposed it, however, to have 
been a case of the sale of an office. Such 
a case, he knew, was abstractedly an 
abuse ; but, if the practice was sanctioned 
by long usage, it could not justly have 
been considered criminal those con- 
cerned in it. As well might it be consi- 
dered criminal in judges to sell offices in 
the courts uf law, though the parliament 
recognized their right to dispose of them 
for money. The noble person whose name 
had been mentioned by the hon. gent, 
could, he was convinced, have no objec- 
tion to the fullest investigation of every 
transaction which took place during his 
official servj&t?. But before the House 
should sanction such an inquiry, it was 
bound to see that good grounds were laid 
for it; W r bat was the fact? In 1786, a 
Committee was appointed^ inquire into 
the extent and propriety of fees. Lord 
Barham, then sir C. Middleton, who was 
at the head of the navy board, and the 
^ther commissioners of that board, were 
examined before the Committee, and fairly 
and openly stated that their salaries were 
made up in part of gratuities and fees re- 
ceived in consequence of the practice al- 
luded to. The report of the Committee 
declared that the practice was a bad one, 
but not that the exercise df it was an abuse 
or criminal in any of those who had been 
concerned in it The words of the report 
were, * That the practice of receiving 


gratuities on the appointment of clerks 
was bad, though it had been sanctioned by 
long usage.” In ten years after, the prac- 
tice was abolished, and in consequence the 
salary of the comptroller was raised from 
500/. nominally, to 1,500/. and an addition 
of 200/. given to the other commissioners. 
As to wnat had been said by the hon. 
gent., with respe# to the promotion of , a 
junior over senior clerks, as he had not 
stated any specific case, nor charged the 
practice as having been founded m cor- 
ruption or undue motives, the House, he , 
was persuaded, would not think this an' 
inquiry to be entertained, to the great de- 
triment of public, business, and the mis- 
chievous embarrassment of the public of- 
.fices. The Sick and Hurt Office, to which 
the hon. gent, had alluded, no longer ex- 
isted. It was incorporated with the Trans- 
port Office, and this change had given rise 
to arrangements highly advantageous to 
the public service. If the hon. member 
charged the pension which had been 
granted to sir \V. Gibbons, on the suppres- 
sion of the board to which he had be- 
longed/ as an instance of corruption, he 
must go on to charge the beneficial ar- 
rangements which followed the suppres- 
sion of that office, as a corrupt transaction. 
The pension was granted upon the same 
principle as governed every similar case, 
upon all these grounds, ne should vote 
against the motion, so far as the navy 
board was concerned. 

Mr. Wilbcrforce hoped that the hon, 
gent, would withdraw his opposition to the 
motion, because, as the question had been 
brought forward, it would he much more 
reputable for the noble person alluded Uf, 
that a full ahd thorough investigation 6f 
the case should take place. As the friend 
of that noble lord, he wished that the in- 
quiry should proceed, and should be sorry 
that any proceeding in that House should 
prevent the question from being placed 
in the clearest possible light. He could 
state of his own knowledge, that all the 
arrangements for reform which had been 
adopted subsequently to the report of 
1786, had been introduced at the express 
desire of lord Barham. In short, that 
noble person, at the time, consented to re- 
main tn office only on the condition that 
these reforms should be carried into effect. 

Mr. Noel concurred in the sentitaent? 
that had been expressed by the’hon. gent, 
of his noble relation. He was certain that 
it was the wish of his noble relation that the 
motion should be assented to, because any 
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inquiry must tend to set forth his charac- 
terin' its true light 

f/Sii\R Burdett conceived that it was 
necessary the papers should be produced. 
The hon. gent, had tllowed that it was in- 
jurious to the service that the practice 
should be continued, a practice which lie 
stated was sanctioned by time. This 
was the general argument when any thing 
was wrong ; it had been so in the case of 
lord Macclesfield, but be was not aware 
thatthe feelings of those times were not 
to govern the present. Lord Macclesfield 
had been found guilty of selling the 
places of masters in Chancery, and a 
severe punishment had followed. Accord- 
\iit£ to the statement of the hon gent, 
this improper practice ought to have 
stopped in 1780. Now, hi a hon frit "id 
bad stated similar transactions fa have 
taken place in 1 79 1 - Was not that a 
reason f<*r inquiry ? The hon. gent, had 
stfcted, dial sir \V. -Gibbons had a pension 
given him, on the incorporation of two 
departments ; but he did not know the 
fact before, nor would he pretend to say 
it was a job, though’ it looked very like 
one, but he was at a loss to conjecture 
why it was that a commissioner of the 
Sick and Hurt Office, should have a pen- 
sion. What possible services could he 
have done to ihe public, that they should 
he bunhened with a pension for him ? 

Mr. W: Pole begged to state, that when he 
was secretary to the admiralty, it was the 
anxious wish of lord Mulgrave, that the 
same regulations which prevailed in the 
navy ' pay-office and in the admiralty, 
might also be adopted in the*navy office. 
But from the constitution of the establish- 
ment of the clerks; it was found, after an 
attentive investigation of the case, that 
these regulations could not be introduced 
into the pay-office, without a considerable 
sacrifice of expence. In this opinion 
too the- commissioners of Naval Revision 
concurred. This statement he felt it his 
duty to make, and he hoped it would be 
satisfactory to the hon. gent. 

Mr. Whitbread should vote for the 
papers, on the ground of what had been 
stated by his hon. friend, and the two 
friends of the noble lord; * 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer did not 
think the House ought to feel in the same 
manner as the friends of the noble lord, 
nor agree to the motion, unless a suffici- 
ent ground were laid for it. The Report 
of ' the committee of 1780 recommended 
th&abolttion of fees, and an increase of sa- 


lary in lieu of them. The Order in Coun- 
cil for the abolition of the fees did not 
issue till 1796, so that the old practice 
continued till that period. As the fact, 
to which the paper moved for applied, 
had taken place before that period, he 
trusted the House would not think any 
inquiry into a practice, not then prohi- 
bited, necessary. As to what had been 
*aid relative to a transaction in the bar- 
rack department, it would have been de- 
sirable that the hon. gent, had been more 
explicit. * 

Mr. Weirdie , in reply, informed the 
right hon. gent, that a written statement 
had been given in to the commissioners of 
the barrack board on the 31st of October 
• last, by Wm. Pearse, a clerk in that de- 
partment, Containing an accusation against 
a Mr. Prentice, another clerk employed 
in a very responsible and confidential of- 
fice. in that department, that he had sold 
the offices in it, and that too since the bill 
ot‘ the right hon. gent, against the sale of 
offices. Jt also charged him with having 
employed clerks to prepare false accounts. 
He had further to state, that a letter had 
also been written to the lords of the trea- 
sury, stating the practice, and calling 
their attention to it. He had himself seen 
the letters, ancj[ t he could assure the House, 
that they would bear out his statement. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer declared 
his readiness to agree to the motion for 
the production of these papers. 

Lord Folkestone having received infor- 
mation, that, in consequence of a prose- 
cution sometime since instituted against, 
a firm for the sale of offices in the city, 
the penalties of which prosecution the 
parties were now suffering, some papers 
or letters implicating other parties in si- 
milar offences had been put into the? hands 
of the law officers of the crown, he witched 
to be informed by these gentlemen, whether 
such documents had been given to them ; 
and if so, whether it Was their intention to 
take proceedings against the parties so 
implicated. 

The Attorney - General answered, that it 
had been stated by the parties, the objects 
of the prosecution (Messrs. Pohlman and 
Keylock,) in order to give colour to then- 
own practices, that persons high in office 
were concerned in the - sale of offices. 
Amongst others, it hail been stated that 
the~duke of Portland made 30,000/. a year 
by tbe sale of offices, and also that tho 
lord chancellor was engaged in the prac- 
tice. Upon such grounds he could not 
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harbour the slightest suspicion, still less 
institute a prosecution. He had no paper 
ojT the kind mentioned by the noble lord 
put into. his hands, and consequently he 
had no proceedings to institute. 

The Solicitor General stated, that he 
neither had received any such documents 
nor information. 

Mr. lliley Addington said, that after the 
statement which an hon. member had 
made of existing abuses in the Barrack 
department, he should support his motion 
respecting them, but he should oppose the 
production of the correspondence between 
the first lord of the Admiralty and Mr. 
Butt, as no specific charge was made 
against lord Barham. — The first motion 
was then put and negatived without a di- 
vision. 

Mr. IVardle next moved for a general 
return of all the clerks in the different 
departments in the Navy Office, Nav}^ 
Pay-Office, Sick and Hurt, and Transport 
Board, with the dates of their entries, 
ages, periods of their service, salaries at 
which they entered, and the augmenta- 
tions since made to them, & c. 

Mr. /2. Ward said, the hon. member 
might as well move for a committee of 
rht? House, to take into consideration the 
salaries allowed to every clerk in the dif- 
ferent offices under government, and that, 
too, without any case made out. If the 
hon. gent, however, would come forward 
with any specific case, or with any cor- | 
rupt charge, he should be ready to second | 
his motion. 

Mr. Wardle repeated what he lmd al- 
ready said, that there were in these de- 
partments senior clerks, unexceptionable 
in point of* character and ability, of 21 
years standing, with salaries of 200 1. a 
year, and junior clerks in the same offices, 
without better qualifications, who had sala- 
ries of 400/. or 500 /. a year. 

Mr. I). Giddy said, alf considerations 
being equal, he should certainly wish to 
give the preference to seniority; but if 
there could be any one thing more ruinous 
. than another it would be to act on this as 
a general principle, particularly in public 
offices. It would go the length of saying, 
that a person who was the senior must be 
preferred even over one of the greatest ca- 
pacity. — The motion*' was put and nega- 
tived without a division. 

Mr. Wardle then moved for a copy of 
the Memorial or Statement from Mr. W. 
Pearce, late clerk in the Barrack depart- 
ment, sent to the commissioners on barrack 
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affairs, in 1 809, with a letter to the lord* 
of the treasury, calling their attention to 
that memorial. — Ordered. 

[Embezzlement Btll.J Sir John New- 
port moved that this bill be recommitted. 
The House having resolved into the Com* 
rnittee, 

Mr. Rose thought that some case should 
have been laid before the House by the 
hon. baronet, as the ground upon which 
he had thought it right to bring forward 
this measure. He did not feel it neces- 
sary to augment the list of felonies, with- 
out cause; and he was apprehensive, that 
if the Bill were to pass in its present form, 
it would be productive of great inconve- 
nience and embarrassment to the public 
service. Gentlemen of respectability 
"would not feel desirous of engaging in the 
public service in places of great trust in 
the collection of the revenue, with the pe- 
nalty of transportation hanging over them, 
as would be the case if this Bill were to 
pass; and upon a charge so difficult to be 
defined, and so easy to be misrepresented 
and misconceived as embezzlement. 

Sir John Neuport expressed some sur- 
prise at this delicate sensibility on the 
| subject of penalties wlmn they approached 
a public office, where the son or the bro- 
ther of a great man might be affected. 
He hid stated on a former occasion the 
circumstance of a collector, who had ab- 
sconded with 27,000/. of the public money 
in his hands, and had afterwards been taken 
wdth 7,000/. of it in his possession, as the 
ground of this bill. In that case, if theclerk 
of that collector had been guilty, he would 
have suffered death ; but as the law at 
present stood, no adequate punishment 
could be inflicted upon the principal, and, 
therefore, the law officers had not thought 
it desirable to proceed against him. It 
was to remedy this glaring defect in the 
law that he had brought forward this bill. 
When he considered that the right hon. 
gent, must have been a party to the pass- 
ing of a bill imposing the penalty of death 
on the clerk or cashier of a bank lor em- 
bezzlement; and also to the act, rendering 
it a transportable offence to shoot, en- 
snare, or kill deer in a close park or pad- 
dock,Jie could not help admiring his ten- 
der sensibility on the present occasion. 
But whatever might be the tender sensi- 
bility of gentlemen, he would ' contend,, 
that it was the duly of that House, to mete 
out equal justice to all ; to have but one 
and the same law tor the rich ami for the 
poor. Could they forget the cases of Mr. 
2F 
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Villiers and Mr. Hunt, as well as others 
Which had recently occurred, or could 
any one, who reflected upon the conse- 
quences of such cases remaining unpu- 
nished, think the punishment of transpor- 
tation was too severe for the crime of 
fraudulently embezzling or making use of 

S ublic money ? It would be for a jury to 
etermine what was the embezzlement. 
Convinced of the justice and necessity of 
the measure, he had brought it forward. 

Mr. Rose disclaimed any wish to pro- 
tect public delinquents, and declared him- 
self as ready as the hon. baronet, to punish 
any offender, convicted of a crime of that 
description. 

The Attorney General thought there was 
a very essential difference between the 
cases of embezzlement of Bank, South Sea 
Company, and merchants* clerks, and the 
situation of receivers of public money. 
These receivers often mixed the public 
money with their own, and had frequently 
a certain time allowed them to keep it in 
their hands, so that it would be impossible 
to say when they fraudulently made use 
of it; whereas, clerks of merchants, of 
banks, or of the South Sea Company, had 
no right to mix their master’s money with 
their own, and if they did, and made use 
of it, so as not to Le able to pay when 
called on, it was clearly a fraudulent em- 
bezzlement. He thought the doctrine 
urged by the hon. baronet, that the House 
made severe laws for the poor, and not for 
the rich, was as improper as any that had 
been used in that House. 

Mr. II. Thornton objected to the term, 
u fraudulently made use of,” and pro- 
posed, that instead of “ use of,” should be 
substituted, "away with,” so that t lie 
words would then be “ fraudulently made 
u away with.” — On the question being 
put. 

The Solicitor General strongly objected 
to the whole principle of the clause, as go- 
ing to deprive government of every secu- 
rity it now had, in the event of any defi- 
ciency arising in the accounts of re- 
ceivers of public money. At present the 
embezzlement of public money was pu- 
nished as a misdemeanor, by which the 
delinquent was subject to unlimited fine 
end- imprisonment, and even to pillory ; 
while, at the same time, all his property, 
of whatever description, his person also, 
and all the property of his sureties, were 
subject to Writs of Extent, for the security 
of the debt due to the public. By the 
present measure, however, supposing a 
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public defaulter to flee the country, not 
only the property of his sureties, but even 
any estates he himself might leave behind 
him, would be free, as the debt must merge 
in the felony. 

Sir S. Romilly concurred, that great in- 
convenience would result from making 
this felony. But the objection might be 
obviated by leaving out the word felony, 
and supposing the oflence to remain a 
misdemeanor, subject,^ however, to the 
proposed punishment by transportation 
ior seven years, which might be inflicted 
at present for perjury, and other misde- 
meanors. He did not say, however, that 
all offences of ttiis nature ought to be so 
heavily punished. 

The Chancellor qf the Exchequer ' said, 
that leaving out the word felony would be 
a considerable amendment. But there, 
was still a difficulty as to what part of 
using or making aw ay wdth would be lia- 
ble to the punishment. The first thing 
must be to define this exactly, and then 
certainly there could be no objection to 
the infliction of a severe punishment on 
the transgression of the law. But, at pre- 
sent, he suggested, that the Chairman 
should report progress. 

After a few words from Mr. H. Smith, 
and Mr. Thomson, the Chairman reported 
progress, and obtained leave to sit again 
on this day se’nnight. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Friday, February ]Q. 

[Offices in Reversion Bill.] The 
order of the day being read, for the second 
reading of this Bill, 

The Lord Chancellor observed, that he 
believed he was regular in" moving, that 
the Act of the 48th Geo. 3, respecting Re- 
versions, be now read. 

The Clerk having read the said Act, 

Earl Grosvcno'r was not disposed to enter 
into the merits of the present Bill, against 
which he understood an objection would 
be taken, in the first instance, as to some 
technical informality. Now, he should 
wish to hear what those technical objec- 
tions were ; for, if he should find them of 
sufficient validity, he should reserve his 
observations for a future occasion, when 
the bill might be freed from informalities 
of that nature. 

The Lord Chancellor said, he had moved 
the reading of the former Act, in order, 
that their lordships might be fully aware 
cf the nature of the objection, which, he 
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thought, was fatal to the present bill. 
He was anxious to avoid entering into the 
merits of the bill, his object merely being 
to state the objection which appeared 
upon the face of the proceeding. The 
Act for Suspending the Granting of Of- 
fices in Reversion, &c. was passed l>y that 
House in 1808, with a recital, stating, 
that it was expedient with a view to in* 
quirics depending in the House of Com- 
mons, and the suspension was limited to 
one year, and to the end of six weeks, 
after the commencement of the then next 
session of Parliament. This bill had now 
come up to the House, and purported to 
be a bill for rendering perpetual an Act, 
entitled, an Act for suspending for one 
year, and until six weeks after the com- 
mencement of the then next session of 
Parliament, &c. He put it to their lord- 
ships, whether, under such circumstances, 
for this was not a mere technical objec- 
tion, it was not due to the gravity and 
dignity of Ihcir own proceedings, to take 
some decisive step with respect to this 
bill. His own opinion was, that the ob- 
jection could not he cured in a Committee, 
and that the bill ought not to go to a se- 
cond reading. The recital of the inquiries 
that were pending, and upon which the 
bill passed that House, were understood to 
l»e with the view of discovering what of- 
fices it would be proper to abolish, and 
with that view it was fit that no impc^rl i- 
ment should arise in the mean time, but 
this could be evidently no argument for 
rendering a bill of this limited nature, 
perpetual. 

Earl Grosvenor had not heard any argu- 
ment from the noble and learned lord to 
induce him to think that this bill ought 
to be rejected. It was a subject respect- 
ing which there was a great anxiety on 
the part of the public, and he thought no 
time ought to be lost in considering it. 
lie did not see the alledgffd inconsistency 
in the point of view urged by the noble 
and learned jord, nor did he think that if 
the bill were to pass in its present shape 
. it would involve any absurdity. 

The Lord Chancellor put the question for 
the second reading, which was negatived. 
He then moved, that the bill be rejected ; 
which was agreed to. 

Earl Grosvenor then gave notice, that he 
should as soon as possible bring in another 
bill not liable to the same objection. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Friday , February 1 0. 


[Property Tax in Scotland.} The 
Lord Advocate of Scotland rose, to, move 
for the production of certain papers rela- 
tive to the produce of the taxes in Scot- 
land. He bad been induced to submit to 
the House a motion oil the subject, from 
on assertion that had been made on a 
former occasion by the noble lord oppo- 
site, (Mahon), stating that the Property 
Tax of Scotland was by no means pro- 
portionably productive to that of Eng- 
land, or to the r.Mount of the other taxes 
in Scotland. This mistake must have 
arisen from two grounds, to which he fell it 
his duty to call the attention of the House. 
In the first place, the noble lord had taken 
his estimate of the Income Tax in Scot- 
land from the produce of 1806, w hen that 
duty was only Of per cent, and had com- 
pared it with that of England, of a sub- 
sequent year, when the duty was 10 per 
cent, A second ground of mistake, that 
had been entirely overlooked by the noble 
lord, w as the circumstance of much of th* 
Income Tax for Scotland being payable 
in England, and which of course being 
added to that of England, had a two-fold 
operation in producing this erroneous state- 
ment, adding to that of England what did 
not strictly belong to it, while it deducted 
from that of Scotland in the same propor- 
tion. From the papers he should move 
for, it would appear, that in 1808, the net 
assessment of the Income Tax w'as 
800,000/. collected in Scotland ; but, from 
the principle he had already laid down, it 
would be evident that a very considerable 
additional sum must be added to the 
amount for Scotland, though collected in 
England ; such was every description of 
property in the funds, all East India stock, 
navy and exchequer bills, and in short 
every species of public stock, which must 
be very considerable. — While all this was 
necessarily deducted from the real produce 
of the Scotch property tax, it w’as at the 
same time added to that of England, and 
thus gave to England an amount that did 
not belong to it. The whole amount of the 
tax upon money paid to the army and 
navy, on half- pay and allowances to 
widows, with other monies of a similar de- 
scription, came also under the head of 
England, as well as the different sources 
of emolument connected w ith India, and 
our other settlements. There were, be- 
sides, many goods manufactured in Scot- 
land that were sold in England, the esti- 
mated returns upon which were likewise 
added to the amount tor England. He 
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xnightfadd also the Stamp Office, the Post 
Office, and in general all stamp duties, 
which though levied in Scotland, were 
added to the assessment in England. In 
fact, it would be difficult to ascertain how 
far this principle might be carried, nor did 
lie think it would be of much importance 
to enquire. At any rate, he was of opi- 
nion that they could not allow less than 
200,0001. that on this principle was to be 
added to the Income Tax of Scotland, and 
deducted of course from that of England, 
which would make the whole for Scotland 
amount to a million ; and deducting that 
from the 1 1,300,000/. for England, would 
make the duty for Scotland amount to 
more than l-l 1th of that for England, 
or about 1* 12th of the whole of the 
United Kingdom. This would, at. (he 
same time, make a fair proportion of the 
Property Tax for Scotland to the whole of* 
the other taxes arising from that part of 
the United Kingdom; namely, about 1 -5th, 
the whole independent of the Property 
Tax being about four millions. Tbe 
whole taxes for Scotland were now’ about 
1-1 1th of those of England, and on look- 
ing back to the Union, it would be found 
that they had considerably increased in 
favour of Scotland, they being at. that 
criod only I - 1 4-th of those of England, 
n 1800, the Assessed Taxes were only 
1-1 8th, but were now 1-1 Ith of those of 
England. His lordship concluded by 
moving. That there be laid before the House 
an account of the net assessment of the 
Property Tax for Scotland from 1 803 to 
the latest period the same could be made 
out, distinguishing each year. Also an 
account of net assessment of the other du- 
ties, from the 24th of May 1 800, to the 
latest period the same could be made out, 
distinguishing each year. 

Lord Mahon was ready to second the 
motion of the learned lord, and gave him 
credit for the clear manner in which he 
had made out his statement. lie had 
made the observation that had been al- 
luded to, from a conviction that the sum 
he noticed could not be tbe whole of the 
Property Tax for Scotland, and. that there 
could not be possibly such a disproportion 
to that of England. The noble lord bad ac- 
counted, in a considerable degree, for the 
disproportion, and he was glad that an 
enquiry was to take place. 

Mr. H. Thornton , adverting to the late 
collection of the Income Tax in Scotland, 
the duties of 1806 being only collecting, 
as appeared, in 1809, supposed that this 


circumstance might be owing to the rents 
being sooner collected in England than in 
Scotland. 

Mr. Homer was of opinion, that some 
enquiry into this subject was desirable, 
and complained particularly of the slow 
remittance of the taxes from Scotland. 
He was not aware that rents were less ex- 
peditiously paid in Scotland than in this 
country, but the mode of collecting the 
taxes, he was afraid, was not so complete. 
In the county of Forfar alone, there were 
not less last year than from 2 to 3,000 ap- 
peals. The property tax was collected 
from the tenantry, and proved the greater 
hardship, and a source of such oppression 
to that class of men. 

The Solicitor General for Scotland had 
the satisfaction to inform his hon. friend, 
that this subject had attracted the atten- 
tion of government, and was at present 
under the consideration of his Majesty's 
ministers. 

Mr. Huskisson assured the House, that, 
while lie had the honour of holding an 
office under the board of treasury its at- 
tention had been called to the subject., in 
consequence of the small remittances re- 
ceived from Scotland on account of the 
revenue of that country. 

The motion was then put and agreed to. 

[King’s Message respecting Portu- 
guese Troops.] Hi.; Chancellor of the 
Exchequer presented the foliowing Mes- 
sage from his Majesty : 

“ George R. His Majesty thinks it 
proper to acquaint the House of Com- 
mons, that his Majesty has authorised 
pecuniary advances to be made to Portu- 
gal in support o i the military exertions of 
that kingdom. — Ilis Majesty is desirous of 
being enabled to continue such support, 
and he has directed an arrangement to be 
made with the Portuguese government for 
extending his assistance to the mainte- 
nance of a bod^ of troops, not exceeding 
30,000 men. His Majesty trusts that his 
faithful Commons will enable him to carry 
this arrangement into effect. G. R. 5 ' 

[King's Message respecting an An- 
nuity to Lord Wellington.] The 
House having resolved into a Committee, 
on his Majesty's Message, relative to the 
grant of an Annuity of 2,0 00/. per annum 
to lord viscount Wellington, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose, and 
said, that in consequence of his Majesty’s 
most gracious Message, recommending to 
that House, the grant of a pension to lord 
Wellington, it would not be necessary for 
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him to trespass long upon the time of the 
Committee, in order to impress them with 
the propriety of adopting the motion he 
had to propose. He could certainly not 
anticipate any objection to that motion, 
which would have the effect of inducing 
the House to withhold its concurrence ; 
but in order to render the grounds upon 
which his motion was founded more clear, 
he should, in the first place, state to the 
Committee the circumstances under which 
it was brought forward ; and unless that 
House should be prepared to depart from 
its uniform and established practice in al* 
similar cases, he was persuaded it would 
not dissent from t he proposition with which 
he should conclude. The facts were these : 
his Majesty, as soon as tne intelligence had 
been received of the brilliant, glorious, 
and decisive victory of Talavcra, had con- 
ferred upon the gallant officer who com- 
manded in that memorable action, the ho- 
nour of a title — an honour »o which id! 
those who devoted their talents and lives, 
to military pursuits, looked up with the 
most ardent and laudable anxiety — an ho- 
nour, the proudest distinction that ran be 
conferred on a brave soldier, the highest 
object of his generoas ambition ; and it 
the same time the best reward of eminent 
services. In conferring this mark of his 
royal approbation and iavotir. Ins Majesty 
had thought it right to recommend by liL 
Message to parliament, that it should he 
accompanied by a grant of some pecuniary 
pension, in the same manner as was usual 
in all such cases. In considering the pro- 
priety, and estimating the justice of the 
advice which had been given to his Ma- 
jesty in both instances, it might perhaps 
be proper to confine the House to the 
simple consideration of the distinguished 
and exalted merit of the noble viscount, 
upon the particular occasion. But it 
would neither be just to his Maje sty nor 
to lord Wellington, that this should be 
looked upon in the same light as the case 
of an officer for the first time presenting 
himself, by his services, to the notice of 
his sovereign and the admiration of his 
countrymen. In estimating the claims of 
lord Wellington to the distinction con- 
ferred upon him, and the provision pro- 
posed to accompany it, they should look 
to what he had been— consider his past 
conduct, and derive, from his former dis- 
tinguished services, strong accessary 
grounds of claims fo* his present, honours 
and rewards. But tried even by the test of 
hislate services, how did that gallant officer 


present himself to his sovereign and his 
country ? He had, by the glorious opera- 
tions he had conducted, and the victories 
he had achieved, he could not say raised, 
but certainly most eminently sustained 
the military renown of the army, and the 
unfading lustre of the British name and 
character. He presented himself to his 
Majesty, as the distinguished commander, 
woo had already extended the glory of the 
British arms over the peninsula of India: 
he presented himself as the conqueror of 
Sou It — and the general, w no by the signal 
victories he gained in Portugal, expelled 
the French from that country, and rescued 
a kmgdom, the rightful inhcrit.irw e of our 
ally,, from the grasp of the enemy. In 
short, lie presented himself to his Majesty 
vvjih such an oceumub’riou of meres— 
such an aggregate of eminent services — 
sucti an unvaried career of victory and 
triumph, as could net fail to ob;ain for 
h?m the most signal mark of hi- Majesty*® 
favour, and the uciimd-cd graritodc of his 
country. — Looking, rheeforc, to ad these 
considerations; looking also to the Vote 
of Thanks, which had been recently passed 
by tli.n House, ami w hich must be consi- 
dered as expressive of its sentiments, he 
could net suppose any .serious objection 
could be made to his motion. The Vote 
of Thanks, he must admit, had encountered 
some opposition ; yet the general sense 
of the House was so strongly and decisively 
in its favour, that those with whom the 
opposition originated had not thought it 
right to come to a vote, conscious that their 
numbers would mn be sufficient to make 
any impression on the House or on the 
country. If the; House, therefore, did not 
disapprove of that Vote, if on the contrary 
it had been carried wish a feeling almost 
unanimous and universal, what more was 
required as tin* foundation for his motion? 
Was there an instance upon record that 
would justify parliament in refusing the 
grant of the pension proposed ? The 
amount of that pension was f 2,000/. a year 
to lord Wellington, to descend to his two 
next heirs in succession on whom the title 
may devolve. This provision was no 
more than had been granted to lord Lake ; 
it w^s precisely the same .as the pension 
that had been granted to lord Hutchinson ; 
precisely the same as had been settled 
upon lord Duncan ; precisely the same a* 
was given to lord Cojlingwood ; precisely 
the same as had been settled upon the relict 
of general sir Ralph Abercromby. What- 
ever might be the disposition of other gen- 
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tlemen, it was not liis intention or his wish 
4o take upon him the invidious and un- 
gracious ofBce of entering into idle com- 
ar isons ; but if the task were im posed u pon 
im, he could assure the hon. gentlemen 
opposite, that he would have no cause to 
shrink from performing it Upon the 
strength of the instances to which he had 
adverted, he should rest the defence of the 
proportion of pension which he meant to 
propose. Many other cases, he had no 
doubt, could be produced in justification 
and support of the amount of the intended 
grant^ which would shew that it was a pro- 
vision in extent consistent with the uniform 
practice of parliament in rewarding the 
services of distinguished officers, lie 
would defy any gentleman to shew any 
case to the contrary ; unless, perhaps, in 
the instance of officers of considerable 
opulence, to whom the amount of the 
provision must have been of less value 
than the honours of the peerage. Upon 
what ground any opposition could be 
made to tbe grant of the pension in this 
case, he was therefore at a loss to con- 
ceive. Was it on the ground of economy 
that it was to be refused ? Were gentle- 
men then prepared to say, that on the 
occasion of such services, such grants as 
that under consideration should be re- 
fused upon such a ground ? What prin- 
ciple of narrow economy ought to be suf- 
fered to arrest the grant of such pensions 
and rewards, as were calculated not alone 
to recompense past services, but to kindle 
an active emulation in every branch of 
the public service, and call forth the 
most strenuous exertions and honourable 
ambition of gallant and enterprising indi- 
viduals? Nothing could be a more power- 
ful incitement to zeal, activity, and exer- 
tion than the prospect of such distinction 
as had been conferred upon lord Welling- 
ton. But the bare title was not sufficient, 
unless accompanied by some adequate 
provision in the form of a pension. To 
withhold the pension, therefore, he con- 
tended, would be injurious to the indivi- 
dual — injurious to the public service, and 
inconsistent with the justice and liberality 
ef parliament. A niggardly economy in 
a case like the present would be worse 
than the most indiscriminate prodigality; 
and it would be even an injury to the con- 
stitution to grant such honours, without 
taking care that an allowance should be 
made to support the dignity of the persons 
on whom they were conferred. Having 
Mid enough in bis opinion to impress the 


Committee with the propriety of the grant, 
he should not trespass longer on their 
time, but move, “ That it is tne opinion of 
the Committee that a pension of 2,000/. 
per annum be settled on lord viscount 
Wellington, and on the two next heirs to 
his title in succession, &c.” On the 
question being put on this motion, 

Mr. Howard rose and spoke against the 
motion, on the ground that the battle of 
Talavera was followed by none of the con- 
sequences of victory, and rather displayed 
ill-judged rashness on the part of lord 
Wellington, than deliberate and skilful 
valour. He contrasted the battle of Tala- 
vera with lord Nelson’s decisive victory at 
Aboukir, for which that great man was 
only raised to the peerage ; with a pension 
only equal to what was now proposed. How 
different were the two battles ! The hon. 
gent, dwelt strongly on the impropriety of 
the advance of the army to Talavera, and 
urged the retreat and disasters which fol- 
lowed the action, as grounds for with- 
holding the pension. 

Mr. Calcraft observed, that the able 
speech of the lion. gent, who preceded 
him, had rendered it unnecessary for him 
to go as much at length, as he had in- 
tended, into the consideration of the ques- 
tion. lie congratulated that hon. gent, 
and the House,, on the accession of elo- 
quence and talents which it acquired in 
that hon. gent. Though what he had to 
say might not coincide with the senti- 
ments of the majority of that House, nor 
with the sense of the public, yet no con- 
sider ation of that kind should deter Lira 
from doing wiiat he considered to be his 
duty. The right hon. the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had asserted, that because 
his Majesty had been advised to advance 
lord Wellington to the peerage, it would 
be a deviation from the uniform practice 
of that House not to add to that honour 
the grant of a pension. Surely the right 
hon. gent, could not think of making any 
comparison between the services of lord 
Wellington and the services of the distin- 
guished officers to whose cases he had 
referred, in order to justify the amount 
of pension proposed to be granted. He 
could never think to compare the battles 
of Talavera with the victories of Nelson. 
Did the right hon. gent, mean to say, 
that the claims of lord Wellington wert 
equal to those of Sir Ralph Abercrombie, 
who closed a long life of eminent and me- 
ritorious service, by crowning it with a 
signal and brilliant victory ? For , himself 
4 
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he could not consider either of the actions 
for which lord Wellington was to be re- 
warded, as a victory, neither had been 
followed by any of the consequences of 
success, neither had they any one charac- 
teristic of victory ; but, on the contrary, 
both exhibited every symptom of a defeat ! 
Examine the battle of Talavera. Did 
you advance ? Did you not, on the 
contrary, retreat in the most disgrace- 
ful manner, and under the most calamit- 
ous circumstances? Did you not leave 
at Talavera one tenth part of your 
army ? As to the amount of loss in battle, 
that could be no proof of victory or defeat. 
But he should ever contend, that the ad- 
vance of lord Wellington to a situation 
in which his army was in danger of starv- 
ing, unless he should fight against superior 
numbers, or make a disgraceful flight, 
was a great military error. The battle 
had not been of his choice. He was 
obliged to fight; and if it had not been 
for the steadiness, bravery, and discipline 
of the columns w hich lie sent forward to 
support the advanced divisions, he could 
never have escaped with an army. Would 
any gentleman look to the circumstances 
of that day’s action— would any one look 
to its immediate consequences— would 
any one look to what was the state of the 
army at present, and say that a victory 
had been gained at Talavera ? It was in 
truth no victory. It had been swelled 
into a victory only by the influence of 
political connection in order to get lord 
Wellington advanced to the peerage. It 
was a piece of ministerial foppery. It 
was an object with the right hon. gent, 
opposite. (Mr. Canning), and his Majesty’s 
ministers, to obtain the support of mar- 
quis Wellesley, and consequently they 
were anxious to pay court to that noble 
lord. He would congratulate, not the 
right hon. gent, (for he no longer in 
office) but his Majesty’s ministers, on 
having secured to themselves the support 
of that noble lord. But still he must con- 
tend, that it w as with a view to pay court 
• to him that lord Wellington had been 
advanced to the peerage ; and that it was 
now proposed to add a pension to that 
honour. If they were to look to the his- 
tory of the country for examples in which 
such honours and rewards were conferred, 
they would not find a single case of a 
peerage or a pension granted upon such 
disputable grounds. It was not his wish 
to detract from the merits or services of 
lord Wellington, cither in India or in 


Europe : but he did not think they were 
such as merited the distinctions conferred 
upon him. He was as ready as any 
gentleman to admit that lord Wellington 
was a brave, active, gallant and enter- 
prising officer, that he had behaved very 
well in India. With his services in India, 
however, he was not sufficiently ac- 
quainted ; but one thing he was sure of, 
that they had rewarded themselves; as 
there was commonly something behind 
much better than the mere remains of 
hard knocks, which were the only reward 
of many of those who achieved victories in 
Europe. But in the services performed 
by lord Wellington in Europe he could 
not discover any thing to merit the ho- 
nours he had received, or the provision 
now proposed to be settled upon him, 
and his two next heirs in succession. 
With the grant of the peerage, that House 
had certainly nothing to do. He was 
sorry the title had been conferred, but for 
that thero was now no remedy. That the 
thanks of that House had been voted to 
lord Wellington, was most true. But that 
such a vote should be advanced in sup- 
port of the grant of a pension, excited his 
surprise. Did the right hon. gent, not re- 
member the manner in which he had in- 
troduced the motion for that Vote of 
Thanks ? Had he forgotten the cold and 
frigid manner in which he had prefaced 
that motion ? The right hon. gent, was, 
perhaps, on that occasion not disposed to 
go further, though since he might have 
discovered something to quicken his feel- 
ings and make him warmer on the sub- 
ject. For his part, he had not given any 
opposition to the Vote of Thanks. He hak 
always thought that the conduct of lord 
Wellington in the battle of Talavera bad 
been that of a brave, nay more, of a skilful 
and able officer, and for that reason it was 
that he had not opposed theVote of Thanks. 
But was it, therefore, to follow that such 
distinguished honours should be conferred 
on so young an officer ? What more could 
lord Wellington have received, if he had 
eminently distinguished himself in several 
campaigns, if he had grown old in ardu- 
ous service like the late sir Ralph Aber- 
crombie, and closed a life of professional 
labour in the arms of a signal victory ? 
Wliat had lord Nelson received for the 
glorious victory at Aboukir, which gave 
to this country the French fleet, and the 
army that had overrun Egypt ? He would 
assert, without fear of contradiction, that 
if the victory of Aboukir had not been 
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S ained, we should neither have destroyed victories and campaigns would develop^ 
le French fleet nor expelled the French themselves to public view. He was sorry 
army from Egypt. Yet what had that and alarmed to hear that lord Wellington 
illustrious hero got for such a splendid had declared that he could defend Portu- 
victory, which hid to such important con- gal with 50,000 men, provided 30,000 of 
sequences ? lie was made a baron, with a them were British troops. All he knew 
pension of 2,000/. a year. — He was ready was, that if the French were in earnest in 
to make allowance for the feelings by their design upon Portugal, before three 
which gentlemen might be actuated on months lord Wellington and his army 
this subject ; but setting aside those feel- would be in England. Would to God 
ings, would any gentleman compare the they were in England at this moment! If 
services of lord Wellington with those of Portugal were to be defended by him, he 
lord Nelson ? Was it possible that such a was afraid that they would have to de- 
comparison could be made, or could any plore some such ruinous and bloody vic- 
inal! of sound mind and unimpaired facul- tories as that of Talavera, which would 
tics conceive any reason why the same terminate in the loss of Portugal. Neither 
rewards should be conferred for very dis- Portugal nor any other country could be 
similar services? — The battle of Vimicra defended by victories like that of Talavera. 
was, however, pressed into the cause, and — Mr. Calcraft then adverted to certain 
niadc in part the ground of the intended inaccuracies in the dispatches of lord Wel- 

f rant. But had not that battle , given to lington, particularly respecting the Spanish 
unot and the French army the only army, and contended that had not the 
chance they could have had of maintain- Spaniards maintained their position on the 
ing themselves in Portugal r —But it was right, our army must have been annihi- 
■said that this grant ought not to be resist- latcd. Some of the Spanish troops had 
ed on the ground of a narrow economy, actually been engaged, as it appeared that 
Under suitable circumstances, where great they lost 1,200 men ; and, therefore, to 
services might have been performed, even sav that the British sustained the whole 
though the situation of the country was weight of double their own number, was 
more embarrassed, he should never, upon a kind of Oriental style not consistent 
any such paltry principle of economy, with British feelings. He allowed that the 
think of objecting to the grant of an ade- action on the l)ouro was a brilliant affair; 
quatc pension. But in all cases where the but even in that there was room for much 
merit of the services was doubtful, he criticism.— On the whole, he did not think 
thought that maxims of public economy that any ground existed for the vote pro- 
ought to be most particularly attended to. posed. If lord Wellington should survive 
He was sorry the peerage had been grant- the scrapes into which he was constantly 
ed ; but as that House had nothing to do bringing his army, he might one day be 
with that subject, he thought they ought entitled to distinction and rewards. If 
luot to add to it the pension. Ministers, he had destroyed the French armies under 
instead of a pension, might have given to Soult andNey, what more could he have 
lord Wellington a lucrative military go- expected than what was now proposed to 
vernment; they might have given him be done for him? Were the lives of the 
one of those places of profit which were slain soldiers not to be considered ? Lord 
constantly becoming vacant, and ought to Wellington engjtged in a battle, in which 
do so rather than take this pension from he lost nearly a fourth of his army, and 
the purses of the people. But no; they was compelled to make a disgraceful . re- 
had other claimants for such good things, treat leaving his wounded behind, and yet 
—The right lion. gent, had indulged in he was held up as a great military hero, 
some exultation because the former ques- That might be the opinion here ; but he 
tion had not been pressed to a division; assured gentlemen it was not the general 
but be doubted whether that right lion, opinion elsewhere. They might vote pen- 
gent. had much roason to triumph on the sions and thanks, but they could not per- 
result of divisions. For bis own part, he manently blind the country, 
doubted much whether public opinion Mr. Robinson was never more surprised 
was with the right hun. gent, on that or than he was, first, at the opposition to the 
the present occasion ; but whatever might Resolution, and next to the mode in which 
be the case now, he was convinced that it that opposition was made. When gen- 
would not be with him a month hence, ’lemon had the speech of his noble friend 
when the whole fruits of lord Wellington's (lord Castlereagh) fresh in their recol- 
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lection, and likewise the illustrations of to be a service, where the enemy fled with 
two eminent general officers, and the so much loss, that the roads were covered 
manly, honest, and disinterested speech of with his magazines, exploded ; his mules, 
the right hon. gent, opposite (Mr. Wind- and beasts of burden, houghed or slaugh- 
ham), the great friend of the army on all tered ; his carriages broken to pieces, and 
occasions, they could hardly have be- his men, who were unable to follow his 
lieved that statements would have been army, left to be cruelly massacred by an 
repeated'which had then been so fully re- enraged and justly exasperated pea- 
futed. The opposition was made on the santry. This was no service, no victory 
grounds of an invidious comparison be- with the hon. gent., who, in the march 
tween the merits of lord Wellington and from Talavera, could discover a retreat 
those of other great military and naval most disastrous and disgraceful.— The 
heroes. He wosld not enter into these ; hon. gent, had then said, that the honours 
but rest the case of lord Wellington on his had been conferred, and that the pension 
own intrinsic merits. The hon. gent, was to follow, *in compliance with the 
had said, that many sentiments were ut- wishes of marquis Wellesley, and to se- 
tered in that House, contrary to the com- cure his co-operation with the present mi- 
mon sense of the public. He admitted, nistry. But he asserted, without fear of 
that, and referred to the hon. gent.’s speech contradiction, that if there was any man 
ns an instance. The hon. gent, had said, more anxious than another to confer ho- 
thatif lord Wellington had closed a long nours and rewards upon lord Wellington, 
life of service by a brilliant victory, as it was bis noble friend (lord Castiereagh,) 
other officers had done, then he would to whom the hon. gent/s observations 
have merited the same reward. But the could not in the least apply. The honour 
argument was worth nothing, or rather it and the reward had been deserved, and he 
made against the hon. gentleman. Lord would support the Resolution. He thought 
Wellington though young in years, was lord Wellington an honour to his coun- 
old in military glory. When posterity try: he knew he was the boast of his con- 
should look into the page of history, temporaries. Lord Wellington was ho- 
brightened with the names of Assaye, of noured because he deserved honour, and - 
Roleia, of Vimeira, of Douro, and of Tala- he might say of him, as was finally said of 
vera, they must look for ^heir reward in Sir Ralph Abercromby, by lord’Hutchin- 
the honours bestowed on the hero who son, “ His name is an honour to his coun- 
ted Britons to glorious victory on so many try — it will meet the applause of his 
splendid occasions.— -The hon. gent, had co-temporaries, and be embalmed in the 
under-rated the action of the Douro. recollection r.f a greatful posterity.” 
By the operation on that river, lord Wei- Under these circumstances, he never in 
lington forced Soult into such a situation, his life could give a vote with more plea- 
thathe must either have fought a battle sure than he would, this night, give it 
on the most disadvantageous terms, or for a pension of 2,000/. to lord Wel- 
have retreated by a road by which it was lington. 

impossible to carry with him his baggage, Mr. Lyttlcton thought that his hon. 
ammunition, waggons, cannon, &c. Soult friend (Mr. Calcrafr) went too far in 
was a good officer undoubtedly, and chose saying lord Wellington might in time be- 
the latter alternative, but as bad been come an excellent officer. He had un- 
foreseen, he lost bis baggage, cannon, &c. questionably given most convincing proofs 
&c. — He denied the insinuation, that the of his already being not only an excellent 
language in Lord Wellington's dispatches but a distinguished officer. He had not 
was exaggerated or inflated. If, instead met in the course of his connections with 
of applymg to the hon. gent, the House a single military man who had not agreed 
could apply to the British array, as- that lord Wellington was a very distia* 
sembled m one body ; if they could guished military character. With re* 
apply to the enemy ; if they could ap- sped, to the affair of Talavera, was it no* 
ply to the people liberated, by the skill thing to have stopped the progress of a 
and ability of the noble lord, and the large French army? was it nothing to hava 
steady discipline and valour of his brave gained such an advantage over an* array 
army ; they would tell them that not a of twice the number of his own ? Ha 
cannon, not a carriage, nothing that con- thought the merit of lord Wellesley de- 
stituted an army, escaped from this bril- served every praise; but if it came to be 
Rant achievement. Yet this was denied compared with that of lord Nelson at tha 
vol. xv. 2 G 
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battle of the Nile, the capture of the 
French fleet, and the consequent expul* 
sion of the French from Egypt, the com- 
parison must fall very far short indeed. 
Sir Ralph Abcrcromby finished his career 
of life by a splendid victory which had 
been rewarded by the greatful acknow- 
ledgments of his country to his posterity. 
— Lord Yl ellington had, he hoped, many 
years of fortunate ability and professional 
distinction to go on with ; which would 
hereafter entitle him to the gratitude of 
his country. Much had been said in 
that House on the subject of party ; he 
tyas willing to acknowledge he was a 
party man ; he would always support a 
party whose conduct should be directed 
to the support of the vital interests of the 
country ; but he thought nothing could, 
in the end, prove more injurious to those 
interests, than an unjust or merited distri- 
bution of national honours. He, for his 
own part, expected nothing from minis- 
ters ; would receive nothing from them ; 
and his earliest hope and wish were, that 
the House would compel them to do their 
duty to their country. Highly, however, 
as he admired and respected the military 
talents and character of lord Wellington, 
he could not give his-assent to the present 
motion. 

General Cranford thought himself called 
upon to make a few observations. With 
respect to the operation on the Douro, 
lord Wellington had most judiciously 
pressed upon Souk, for the purpose of 
forcing him to fight on very disadvan- 
tageous terms, or to retreat with great 
foss, and his retreat was actually attended 
with the loss of his baggage, cannon, &c. 
and 5 or 0,000 men. His hon. friend (Mr. 
Cal craft) was under a complete mistake as 
to the real object of the operation. If 
lord Wellington had not pressed so hard 
upon Soult, the consequence would have 
been, not as his hon. friend imagined, the 
intercepting of Soult by general Beresford, 
but the allowing him to escape without anv 
loss at all ; for Soult was not so blind as 
to have remained in hia position till ge- 
neral Eeresfbrd could have been prepared 
to intercept him. The consequences that 
followed lord Wellington’s operation there, 
were equal to those that would have fol- 
lowed from a very considerable defeat of 
the enemy’s army. As to the retreat 
from Talavera, he observed, that lord 
Wellington never intended to have ad- 
vanced beyond Talavera till circum- 
stances were changed or a decisive oppor- 


tunity presented itself. • He had taken' up 
the position at Talavera, and had de- 
de fended it successfully. Under no cir- 
cumstances however, he must repeat, with 
Soult coining down as he did, could he 
have gone further ; the Spanish army did 
not at that time advance to take a share 
in the action against Soult ; but if Cuesta 
had kept his position, Soult must have 
been defeated. Cuesta had 14, 000 men, 
and lord Wellington 18,000; then would 
have been not only the victory of Tala- 
vera, but the defeat of Soult. Lord Wel- 
lington had foreseen and provided for 
every thing that had happened during this 
arduous campaign. Lord Wellington had 
been adored in every country which had 
been the seat of war, and was it only in 
fiis own country he should be refused a 
reward ? If the question of his great me- 
rits was put to the army, they would, in 
support of them, almost fall down and 
enthusiastically worship him. lie depre- 
cated the practice of undervaluing the 
campaign of lord Wellington by insiduous 
comparisons with those of other great 
heroes, who stood in the list of British 
fame. He thought it was highly invi- 
dious. He was convinced, no action re- 
dounded more to the honour of the coun- 
try than that of Talavera. Why, then, 
should not lord W ellington have this pen- 
sion? It had been said, that he had 
served in India, and that was a profitable 
service. lie did not, however, believe 
him to be a rich man. He believed that, 
as the hon. gent. (Mr. Calcraft) had said 
of lord Lake, he had many debts previous 
to his going to India, and what money he 
got there might have gone to pay these ; 
so that he thought a peerage might be an 
incumbrance without a pension. Never 
did he more heartily concur in any vole 
than in this for 2,Oto)/. a-year. 

Mr. Barham considered the conduct of 
lord Wellington, m dashing precipitately 
forward into Spain, and being thence 
obliged to fight the battle of Talavera, as 
a contradiction to all the military princi- 
ples set down in the history of the most 
military nations of the world. He was 
by no means inclined to estimate talent or 
services, by the direct success or failure of 
an object ; but in viewing the battle of 
Talavera, he could not overlook that pre- 
cipitancy in the commander, which made 
victory unprofitable, and must have made 
defeat total ruin: for when it was ac- 
knowledged, that the success at Talavera 
only led to consequent calamity, the 
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House must be aware that failure and de- 
feat must have produced the annihilation 
of the British army. In the present in- 
stance, when reward for exploits was so- 
licited, the House was bound to bear in 
mind, that the very term ‘reward* compre- 
hended both merit and success. Before 
this vote for a pension was acquiesced in, 
it was right to ascertain, whether lord 
Wellington, in his advance to Talavera, 
had acted in compliance with positive in- 
structions, or not. Were the House in 
possession of that knowledge, it would 
then be able, w hen it praised for services, 
also to know whom to censure for such 
services being wholly unavailable to the 
interests of the country. Should the 
House forget what were its duties, the, 
country would not fail to determine upon 
the merits or demerits of such transac- 
tions. And it was no very ordinary cir- 
cumstance to observe that whilst the 
country from one extremity to the other 
was calling for inquiry, the organ which 
was to express its feelings were accumula- 
ting thanks, and honours, and pensions 
upon the parties engaged in those ques- 
tionable occurrences. It was most im- 
proper to assume, that, merely because 
the crown conferred a peerage, therefore 
the House of Commons was necessarily 
bound to grant a pension* If such doc- 
trine as that was to be brought into prac- 
tice, then it must follow, either that the 
House of Commons must one time or 
other trench upon the prerogative of the 
Crown, or that the prerogative would de- 
stroy the best privileges of the Commons. 
The people in such a state would not fail 
to demand an account of all those indi- 
gested and calamitous plans in which 
the ministry involved them — plans, of the 
success of which no rational hope could 
be entertained, and for whose adoption 
there could be no other apology, but that 
they were undertaken by men anxious to 
compensate for their weakness by their 
multiplicity. The bon. member con- 
cluded by declaring his intention to op- 
pose the motion. 

Mr. Herbert estimated the value of the 
battle of Talavera by the impression it had 
made on the enemy, as expressed in the 
Monitcur. He was glad that lord Wel- 
lingion had advanced into Spain ; and 
therefore he could not but consider that 
blood as well shed which enhanced the re- 
putation of the country, and belied the 
assertions of our enemy, uniformly cast 
upon this nation, of being wholly occupied 


in promoting selfish objects. With in- 
spect to the retreat of our army after the 
battle of Talavera, it was to be recollected, 
that after the two most memorable victo- 
ries in our history, namely, Aginceurt and 
Dettingen, the British triumphant armies 
had retreated. 

General Lqftwt bore testimony to tl>c 
military talents of the noble lord. Va- 
lour, he was not inclined to account more 
than a common merit in such an army, 
and amongst such soldiers as ours,* but 
skill, and discipline, and patience were to 
be found among the characteristics of this 
general. Lord Wellington, he believed also 
was far from rich ; he had always been 
one of the most liberal men that ever ex- 
isted, and the state of his circumstances 
was, he imagined, far from adequate to the 
support of the high dignity to which he 
was elevated. 

Lord Milton said, that though the thanks 
of the House constituted one of the highest 
honours they could confer, they were now 
called on to give a further proof of their 
approbation. According to this doctrine, 
the king had nothing to do but to grant a 
peerage at his discretion, and then demand 
of the House to vote a pension. At the 
time this peerage was granted, the noble 
general had a near relation, high in office, 
and he supposed it was intended for the 
gratification of his feelings, as much as 
for the eminent services said to be per- 
formed, that title had been conferred. In 
former times, much greater services had 
been performed, and much less rewards 
granted ; but he supposed these honours 
and rewards were granted rather for- the 
purpose of shedding a lustre on the pre- 
sent administration, than for any very ex- 
traordinary merit in the conduct of the 
person to whom they were given. This 
was not his reason for opposing it; but 
seeing nothing in the conduct of lord Wel- 
lington, that, in his opinion, entitled him 
either to a peerage, or the thanks of that 
House, he would protest against voting 
him a pension of 2,000/. a-year, to be 
drawn out of the pockets of the people. 

Sir K Burdett said, that there was one 
circumstance, which, to him, appeared to 
rendVr the vote, upon the present occa- 
sion, particularly objectionable; but, be- 
fore he proceeded to state it, he should 
notice some observations that had fallen 
from an lion, friend of Im, upon the sub- 
ject of party. His hon. friend had de- 
clared himself favourable to party; and 
as it was generally attributed to hnu (sir 
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F. Burdett) that his ideas were different, 
he hoped he would be permitted to state, 
in the present instance, what his notions 
upon that subject were. He was not averse 
from party in all its shapes, though it had 
frequently fallen to his lot to disapprove 
of it, under different modifications, in 
which it was presented to his notice ; 
party, founded upon public grounds, and 
w ith a view to public good, he approved 
of; it was calculated to benefit the coun- 
try; but party, founded upon self-interest, 
and directed only to the attainment of 
place and pension, he would never ap- 
prove of; it was calculated to ruin the 
country. That was the particular descrip- 
tion of party of which he disapproved. 
The hon. member (Mr. Herbert) who had 
lately spoken, seemed to think that the 
battle 'of Talavera was important, only 
because it was calculated to do away the 
sarcastic injurious remarks of the French 
emperor ; but he could not believe that 
the character of the country, or of its 
army, was, indeed, sunk so low, as to ren- 
der the escape from sarcasm of such im- 
portance, as to compensate for the havoc 
of that day. — A comparison had been in- 
stituted between the battle of Talavera 
and the battles of Dettingen and Agin- 
court; but there was no resemblance 
whatever between them ; besides, he did 
not hear that either of them was followed 
up by pensions. The battle of Agincourt 
was occasioned by the successful entrance 
of the british army into the French terri- 
tories; and, though we retreated after- 
wards, it was a retreat in w'hich much 
booty was carried off) and great glory was 
derived from the battle to the British name. 
In the present case, the advance was in- 
judicious, the retreat was precipitate and 
confused; and, instead of bringing olf 
booty, we had left our wounded behind 
us, to the mercy of the enemy. But an 
hon. gent, had mentioned the liberality of 
lord Wellington as a ground for agreeing 
to the motion ; that surely could not be 
allowed to be a claim to the vote which 
ministers demanded. If lord Wellington's 
liberality had brought him into difficulty, 
or debt, who was it they called upon to 
free him from the incumbrance? The peo- 
ple — who already owed debts enough, and 
owed them, not in consequence of any 
pro ligality of their own, but by, atid in 
consequence of, the impositions of their 
representatives. Surely, when such was 
the case, they ought to be cautious, that 
not a sixpence should be demanded, with- 


out establishing the claim of a strong ne- 
cessity. With respect to the military part 
of the question, he had no opinion ; he 
could only say, that the result was failure, 
— failure as complete as failure could be* 
—The advance to attack was made upon 
the part of our general ; the object was to 
drive back the French; instead of which, 
after, certainly, a splendid display of cou- 
rage and bravery on the part of the Bri- 
tish troops, our army retired itself. Might 
he not sajr with justice of this, that it wai 
not one of those decisive victories which 
called for the honours and rewards in the 
gift of that House, and of the nation at 
large. But even if he was inclined to 
agree in the propriety of granting a re- 
ward to lord Wellington, he should object 
to making any appeal for that purpose to 
the people's purse. He wanted to know 
what was become of the patronage of the 
government? Whenever gentlemen talked 
of doing away sinecures and pensions alto- 
gether, the defence always was, that ser- 
vices must be rewarded, that the system of 
sinecures and pensions afforded a fund for 
that purpose, and who would take away a 
system so favourable to that reward? But 
as soon as services were performed, the 
application was made to me people, and 
not to that fund, which one would ima- 
gine, from the Arguments of the gentlemen 
opposite, they were preserving lor the re- 
ward of merit alone— There was a place 
now or lately vacant, to which ministers 
might have appointed lord Wellington, 
that of .governor of Portsmouth ; there 
was, perhaps, another place at their dis- 
posal at that moment which he -should 
then abstain from naming, but to which 
they might, perhaps, have appointed him. 
It was, indeed, wonderful, that, with 
greater means of rewarding merit, than all 
the combined merit and deserts ot Europe 
could possibly exhaust, they were perpe- 
tually throwing the buruen upon the peo- 
ple. For all these reasons, but princi- 
pally for the last one, he should oppose 
the niciion. 

Mr. Fuller said, that the lion, baronet 
had gir en a strange reason for opposing 
the moiioti, that he knew nothiog about 
military matters. He could not bear to 
hear, that one who had won fourteen bat- 
tles, should be refused such a paltry con- 
sideration. — What would this country say 
— what would the common soldiers say— 
when they found that we made all this 
talk about conferring upon him the dis- 
tinctions to which be was so eminently 
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entitled. Why should they talk about 
such things? Why should they oppose 
him, because his brother was a Secretary 
of State ? He was sorry that any British 
subject should oppose a man, who was 
perhaps as great a hero as Belleisle, or 
any other that could be mentioned. An 
hon. gent, had said, that he sought no 
place; but if that hon. gent’s abilities 
were .observed, and considered to he use- 
ful, lie would probably have no objection 
to be offered one. tie would beg leave to 
give him a piece of advice, and that was, 
that if he spoke one way, and voted ano- 
ther, by Cr— d neither would employ him. 
(Loud laughing, and cries of order 1 order !) 

Lord A . Hamilton did not mean to deny 
merit to lord Wellington, but he would 
say, that his merit was not of such a na- # 
ture as to deserve such high honours. 
This was a question of a mixed nature, in 
part military, and in pa«*t prudential. 
If, upon investigation, it appeared that an 
officer had led his troops into difficulties, 
either by his own rashness, or in conse- 
quence of the advice of others, ne could 
deserve no thanks for having extricated 
them. As to any authority or sanction, 
which the approbation of Ministers might 
be supposed to give to such an act, it should 
be remembered, that the ministers who ap- 
proved of this operation *verc the very 
same ministers who had fired the Tower 
guns for ths convention of Cintra. He 
would ask, and he thought it was only 
putting the question upon its right foot- 
ing, could any one rejoice that the battle 
of Talavera had been fought? Appeals 
had been made to their liberality ; but 
they ought, to consider that it was not then- 
own money they were disposing of and 
however liberally they might be inclined 
to act, if such w as the case, they ought to 
adopt a different policy in the present in- 
stance, when economy was their most 
pressing and important dhty. 

Lord Desart , spoke in very flattering 
terms of the military character of lord 
Wellington; in doing so, he said, he was 
certain that he spoke the sentiments of the 
army and even of the enemy himself. 
There were some persons, he was sure, in 
the country, who would be willing, not 
only to refuse to support the dignity 
now granted to lord Wellington, but even 
to puli down all that was dignified and 
important in the country. The merits of 
the person in whose favour they were now 
applied to, did not rest on one victory ; he 
wasnota mere adventurer in search of re* 


putation, he had achieved great glory before 
ever he went to Spain : he had now received 
a high honour from his Sovereign, and 
he was certain that all would agree in 
the propriety of allowing him whatever 
was necessary to support the rank to 
which he was raised, unless such persona 
as were willing to reduce all dignity into 
a state of dependence upon their genero- 
sity. But not only had lord Wellington 
obtained repeated victories, he had ob- 
tained them all over superior numbers* 
Much had been said of rashness; that the 
undertaking of lord Wellington was diffi- 
cult he admitted ; but it was the charac- 
terise of great minds to discern between 
difficulties and impossibilities, and that 
characteristic he had proved by the de- 
cisive success of the operation. The 
battle of Talavera was a great instance of 
military excellence, and as such should 
be marked with that distinguished notice 
with which it was the object of govern- 
ment to dignify it. 

Mr. Whitbread complimented the noble 
lord on his eloquence, but complained of 
the manner in which he had treated all 
those who differed from him in opinion on 
the present question. The noble lord 
spoke of persons disgracing themselves by 
opposing this pension, and attributed gross 
ignorance, or wilful blindness, to those 
who could not view the subject in the 
same light as he did ; and spoke of a 
party who were crying down every thing 
that was dignified and respectable in the 
land. He would state for himself, that 
he never did generally cry down the mi- 
litary talents of lord Wellington as a ge- 
neral, but, on the contrary, had often 
professed great respect for them ; and 
upon another occasion, the battle of Vi- 
miera, he had most cordially joined in the 
vole of thanks. As to the particular sub- 
ject under discussion, so far from this 
being taken up as a party question, many 
of those with whom he was generally in 
the habit of acting warmly approved both 
of the vote of thanks and the pension now- 
proposed. He must, however, observe, 
that the charges against members of that 
House for acting with the spirit of party, 
came with a very ill grace from so young 
a member as the noble lord, and more 
particularly when it was considered that 
he had begun his political career by ac- 
cepting a place from ministers, and con- 
sequently binding himself to their party 
and politics. Upon the subject of party in ge- 
neral, he agreed in the opinion which had 
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been delivered by the hon. hart, (sir F. 
Burdett,) that it was right to act in concert 
with other men, for the attainment of any 
great public: principles and objects ; but 
si the same time that, in that sense of the 
Word, he was content to be called a party 
man, yet when his duty obliged him to 
draw ihe line, he could detach himself 
from those with whom he was in general 
proud to concur. Another hon. gent. (ivfr. 
llobinson,) had laid before the House the 
map of India and of Europe, and had led 
t hem from the north to the south, to witness 
the many achievements of the noble lord. 
He should, however, beg leave to bring 
them hack again to the precise gro nil 
on which the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had chosen to take his stand, and 
that was the battle of Talavera itself. 
Independent of the question, respect- 
ing the merits upon that occasion, 
there was another very important con- 
sideration, and that was, whether even 
supposing the peerage merited, the cir- 
cumstances of lord Wellington were 
such as to require this pension ? If they 
were not, it would be a scandalous pro- 
fusion and waste of the public money. 
It was the peerage and not the pension, 
which was supposed to be given as the 
reward of military merit. It did not ne- 
cessarily follow, however, that whenever 
his Majesty was advised to grant a peerage 
to any officer, the House of Commons was 
also bound to vote him a pension. As he 
had happened to touch upon the honour 
of the peerage, he would ask the right 
hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer, did 
he not know that the peerage had been 
very much prostituted and degraded of 
late years ? Did he not know that it had 
been offered to barter for support to mi- 
nisters ? Had not he himself lately offered 
the highest honours of it for the support 
of a man (lord Melville) whom he could 
not introduce into office ? On this present 
occasion, ministers had conferred a double 
peerage on lord Wellington; and yet the 
immortal Nelson, for the battle of Aboukir, 
was only created a baron. He believed 
every one would allow, that the battle of 
Aboukir was much more glorious and de- 
cisive than that at Talavera ; and if the 
former services of lord Wellington were 
to be thrown into the scale, he would ask, 
had not lord Nelson also performed great 
services, before he had been selected by 
his merit to command on that occasion ? 
Was he anj* more an adventurer for repu- 
tation at that time than lord Wellington 


at Talavera ? Had not he also achieved 
splendid exploits? Was not his shoulder, 
at that time, adorned with the red ribbon, 
and was not his body mutilated by ho- 
nourable wounds received in his country's 
battles? Although the House could not 
conlroul the granting of peerages, still 
they were bound to conlroul the* expendi- 
ture of the public money. In the case of 
carl St. Vincent, the pension was not given 
for a considerable time alter the peerage ; 
nor until it was ascertained that the cir- 
cumstances of that noble lord were such 
as to require it. As to the situation of 
lord Wellington, there was nothing stated 
to the House which should induce them 
to presume that he was not able to sup- 
port the honour of the Peerage. Had not 
he been to India, and in lucrative situa- 
tions ? If in his manner of living he had 
contracted debts which made! him poor, 
he would agree with the hon. baronet (sir 
F. Burdett) in asking, has not the nation 
debts also ? When this subject was brought 
before Parliament, they had two things to 
consider. The first was, whether the 
peerage was properly grained or not r 
and the second thing was, supposing that 
it had been properly granted, was the 
pension necessary or not ? Now, as to the 
first point, he did think the peerage was 
not improperly granted ; but that the 
double peerage was very improper. But 
even supposing the peerage was deserved, 
what occasion was there for coming to the 
people for money to support it ? Had not 
the crown abundant means of rewarding 
services of this nature r Although he dif- 
fered from many persons in his idea of 
the particular merits of the battle of Tala- 
vera, yet he thought highly of the general 
merits of lord Wellington as a soldier, and 
hoped that he would in future do services 
more important than those for which he 
was made a peer. He did not object to his 
being rewarded/ but to the mode of re- 
warding him. What w'as the objection to 
the vacant government of Portsmouth be- 
ing given to him ? If it were said, that it 
was because he was liable to be sent out 
of the country, he would reply, that gene- 
ral Junot w'as governor of Paris at the 
time that he was fighting with lord Wel- 
lington in Portugal ; and therefore there 
could be no serious objection to the gover- 
nor of Paris being opposed by the gover- 
nor of Portsmouth. There was another 
office, which it was very delicate to allude 
to ; but which, as it had been already 
mentioned, and the circumstance was of 
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great notoriety, he must advert to. A 
valuable office (the Tellership of the Ex- 
chequer) was now said to be in the hands 
of the Crown. Whom was this office to 
be reserved for ? Was it for any person 
who now felt uneasy in his seat, and 
wished a comfortable sinecure to retire 
upon ? It was often said, that the expecta- 
tion of one of those great places falling in 
satisfied many a claimant. If so, why 
should not lord Wellington wait for one 
of them ? He felt it his duty, as a member 
of Parliament, to enquire into the circum- 
stances of lord Wellington, and to say, that 
if they were sufficient to support the ho- 
nour of the peerage, it would be a scan- 
dalous waste of the public money to grant 
him the pension. A gallant general had 
stated that lord Wellington had foreseen 
every thing which had happened. If that 
was the case, lord Wellington would have 
been an absolute madman. If he had 
foreseen that the French would hnve at- 
tacked him with a great superiority of 
force ; that the Spaniards would not give 
him the support which might have been 
expected; that he should finally be obliged 
to retreat, leaving his sick and wounded 
in the power of the enemy; and yet, 
foreseeing these things, had resolved to 
place himself in that situation, what could 
then be said of the battle of* Talavera ? If 
he had, at the same time, foreseen thTe 
difficulties of his retreat, the loss of near 
! ,200 men in a month in the marshes of 
Estrcmadura, the long inactivity to which 
Ins army was doomed, and the advance of 
the French through Seville upon Cadiz, 
and yet resolved upon running all these 
risks and suffering all these losses, his 
conduct would be entitled to any thing 
but praise. There were some circum- 
stances, however, in the conduct of lord 
Wellington which he could not approve. 
Although in his account of thu battle of 
Talavera, he seemed to make no account 
of the Spaniards, yet in that same dis- 
patch, mention was made no less than five 
times of Spanish troops charging with the 
.British. He believed it was also a fact, 
that the Spaniards lost 1,200 men in the 
battle, w hich shewed, that they were not 
entirely idle.-— It did, also, appear to de- 
tract a little from his greatness of mind to 
characterize sir Robert Wilson as merely 
a partisan. That officer had undoubtedly 
been extremely active, and had rendered 
most important service. He could have 
wished that he had never turned author, 
but he believed him to be an excellent 


soldier. As to the military renown which 
our army had obtained at Talavera, he 
must say, that even military renown 
might be bought at too high a rate. We 
might even purchase gold too dear, and it 
was a pretty dear purchase to buy mere 
military renown with the loss of 5 or 
6,000 men. The military character of 
ti^* country was not so low as to require 
such sacrifices merely to shew that we can 
oppose the French. It appeared to him 
that lord Wellington had got his army 
into a prodigious scrape, and that they 
had brought him outof it most wonderfully. 
Lord Wellington was falsly described by 
many, as a persecuted m m ; he was, on 
the contrary, loaded with honours, es- 
teemed and beloved by his army. In 
many respects he thought highly of the 
military character and talents of the noble 
lord, but he did not approve of his bring- 
ing his army into a situation when they 
were compelled to fight the battle of Ta- 
lavera ; and therefore he did not approve 
of the extravagant honours bestowed upon 
him on account of that battle, and he had 
already stated to the House the grounds 
upon which he felt it his duty to dissent 
from the pension. 

Mr. Wellesley Pole said, that he had not 
intended to have taken any part in the 
discussion, but be felt it necessary for him 
to give some explanation on points which 
the hon. gent, bad very properly inquired 
into. lie must allow, that the hon. gent, 
had taken up the subject very fairly and 
manfully, and that, while he discharged 
his public duty, he had not spoken of the 
noble lord in any manner winch could 
hurt the feelings of those who thought 
most highly of him. The hon. gent, had, 
however, given a military opinion of the 
military merits of his noble relation. 
Now, upon this subject he would only 
say, that lie was content to rest the mili- 
tary lame of lord Willington, on the opi- 
nion of the army in general, and on the 
opinion delivered in that House by a dis- 
tinguished general, and the opinion for- 
merly delivered in that House by a very 
gallant officer (gen. Ferguson), who had 
served under him. Resting then the mi# 
Iitary*charaeter of his noble relation on 
these grounds, he would say that he 
entirely agreed in the principle laid down 
by the hon. member, that, it did not fol- 
low that the House should grant a pen- 
sion, although his Majesty had been ad- 
vised to grant a peerage. He thought 
the hon. gent, was right in inquiring into 
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the circumstances of lord Wellington ; 
and he would agree with him that it 
would be a shameful waste of the public 
money to grant a pension, if lord W. were 
in possession of means to support the dig- 
nity of the peerage without it. In the 
first place, he must state that lord W. 
never did expect, or seek for, a peerage. 
He had never, even in conversation wj^i 
his nearest friends, hinted at such a pro- 
spect or suggested such a wish, and, there- 
fore, when his majesty had been advised 
to raise him to that rank, he, as his nearest 
relation in England, had the awkward 
task of chusing a title, without any docu- 
ment or hint of what title his brother 
would prefer. Having stated that the 
peerage was thus conferred on his brother, 
without his seeking for it, he should now 
state what was the state of his circum- 
stances, from a letter of his written to him 
after he had obtained the title. When he 
came from India, he had 42 or 43,00()/. 
Of this sum he had now about 40,000/., 
half of which, together w ith 6,000/. (her 
own fortune) was settled on lady Welles- 
ley. The manner in which he made his 
money was as follows At the taking of 
Seringapatam, he got 5,000/. In the 
Mahrattah war 25,000/. — He also got 
4,000/. from the court of directors for act- 
ing as civil commissioner in the Mysore, 
and about 2,000/. from government as 
arrears of pay, allowances, &c. These 
sums, with some interest, made the 43,000/. 
which he had brought from India, and of 
which he had not spent above 2 or 3,000/. 
since. 

Mr. Whitbread , in explanation, said that 
he never intended to charge lord W r el ling- 
ton with having contracted debts with ex- 
travagance ; he only argued hypothe- 
cally, as supposing such a case to exist. 

Mr. Pole said, that it was in that man- 
ner and in that spirit only that he had 
supposed him to speak. 

Mr. Wilberforce regretted extremely 
that the House should hesitate to accede 
to this proposition, or that any difference 
of opinion should have arisen respecting 
it. He would ask, w hether it was possible 
that if lord Wellington had devoted the 
great talents which confessedly belonged 
to him to the profession of the bar, or 
to any other liberal pursuit in society, 
he would not have rendered them more 
productive — infinitely more productive, 
than it appeared he had done by actively 
employing them in the service of his 
country ? Could the country, then, be re- 


conciled to that House if it acted illibe- 
rally towards such a man ? Such illibera- 
lity would, he conceived, in the present 
situation of the world, not only be unjust 
but impolitic. He begged of those gen- 
tlemen who were so ready to profess 
themselves strong party men in general, 
although, on particular occasions, they 
thought proper to disclaim party, to get 
rid of party feelings upon this occasion, and 
consider the real merit of the question. 
Lord Wellington, instead of those profes- 
sions in which there was little to risk and 
much to gain, had chosen the profession of 
arms, which was pregnant with risk, and 
which led alone to danger and to fame. 
That fame this gallant officer had obtained ; 
but would that House, representing the 
country which he served, leave him to en- 
joy that fame accompanied by want ? 
Was it possible that an example would be 
presented so degrading to the character 
of the country, and so injurious to its 
interests, calculated as it must be, to 
damp the spirit of that army upon whose 
ardour and aeal the country had to rely 
for its safety ?— The House was bound 
even upon principles of consistency, to 
adopt the motion. It would ill become 
them to incur the imputation of being pro- 
digal of their praise and parsimonious of 
their money. The honours which were be- 
stowed on lord Wellington would be a 
downright burthen, if the liberality of the 
country, or the munificence of the sove- 
reign, did not supply the means of wear- 
ing such honours with dignity. He had 
been informed by persons who were com- 
petent judges, that there was not living a 
more perfect soldier than lord Wellington. 
That gallant officer, he was assured, was 
as forward to share the fatigues as he was 
the dangers of the troops under his com- 
mand. His comprehensive mind em- 
braced every # deparlment of the army 
under his command. He ivas truly the 
soldiers, friend. He attended to their 
comforts ; he provided for their necessi- 
ties, and lie gained their confidence with- 
out forfeiting the esteem of the officers. 

Mr. Lyulcion, in explanation, declared, 
that he would never accept of a subordi- 
nate office, (Aloud laugh!) A subordi- 
nate office, he would repeat, or any office 
under any administration, the principles 
and conduct of which he could not fully 
approve ; a prospect which he thought 
very remote indeed. 

Mr. Henry Smith had as high an opinion 
of the valour of lord Wellington, as any 
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other gentleman in that House ; but he 
could not perceive how the battle of Tala- 
▼era could be brought in competition with 
the great and glorious achievements ob- 
tained by lord Nelson and sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby. If the House did agree to the 
present question, he trusted they would 
bear in their consideration the death of 
gen. M'Kenzie, who fell in the battle of 
Talavera. He had hoped that the name 
of this great and meritorious oflicer would 
have been mentioned by some of the hon. 
gentlemen who had spoken before him. 
He had not brothers in the cabinet, and 
was forgotten ; he was a soldier, without 
fortune, who had raised himself to the 
rank he held by merit. If the House were 
so lavish of their money, why not take, 
into consideration the services of this brave 
and esteemed oflicer? He would take 
another opportunity of bringing the merits 
and claims of the relatives of this deceased 
meritorious officer before the House. He 
concluded by saying, that the proposition 
before the Committee should have his 
negative. 

Mr. Windham said, that this was a ques- 
tion that was not identified with that which 
they had before under discussion, that of 
the thanks of the House to lord Welling- 
ton. It did not follow that these wbo ap- 
proved of honours being paTd to lord Wel- 
lington, should agree with the present 
proposition. He was not one of those 
who thought they should. He was con- 
vinced of the merit of the noble general, 
and those that wished to detract from it, 
had nothing to oppose against it, but un- 
certain demerit. The early part of his 
campaign was marked with great merit. 
It was an able and excellent arrangement 
to attack Sou It, and from which that ge- 
neral could not have escaped, if it had not 
beer\ by accident., and that of a nature 
lord Wellington could not have foreseen. 
Marshal Beresford was dispatched, with 
an efficient force, by a circuitous route, 
to attack Soult in the rear, which would 
have effectually cut off his whole army ; 
if it was not also for an accident that 
could not. be foreseen, by the standing 
of a bridge, which lord Wellington had 
reason to believe was destroyed. Capt. 
Ward, an officer distinguished for his ser- 
vices, and who had a perfect know' ledge 
of the Portuguese language, having rela- 
tives and friends natives of that country, 
was sent forward for the purpose ; but, 
when he reached there, the magistrates 
ami populace would not allow him to 
voi. xv. 


carry his orders into execution, and this 
officer, placed in a wood, had the mortifi- 
cation to see Marshal Soult retreating 
across the bridge, he intended to destroy , 
lord Wellington, surely, could not be 
answerable for the conduct of the Portu- 
guese magistrates, or the populace. Was 
it not a victory to oblige a separate corps 
to retreat, and prevent them from joining 
and combining with the main army of 
Spain ?— He again took the opportunity of 
assuring the House, that it was not 011 ac- 
count of the demerits of the noble lord, 
that he opposed the proposition. He 
thought that it was false economy that 
would keep hack the reward of valour, or 
of military achievements; but what greater 
honour could they have bestowed on the 
uoble general, if he had, by the battle of 
Talavera, decided the fate of Spain ? If 
they lavished their honours thus, and he 
was to take two steps more, the Court 
Calendar would not contain him. Some 
allusions had been made as to those ho- 
nours conferred on lord Nelson. He was 
of opinion, that that great and valiant 
man was not sufficiently rewarded ; but 
he did not look upon comparisons as the 
true mode of rewarding valorious deeds. 

Mr. Canning said, on a former night he 
had the honour of following the right hon. 
gent, who had just sat down, ana he per* 
fectly approved of his arguments, but 
was sorry that on the present night he was 
obliged to hold a different opinion. He 
could conceive many cases in which the 
thanks of the House might be richly de- 
served and properly bestowed, but in 
which it would be improper they should 
be followed by hereditary rank. He should 
also conceive a case, in which it might be 
proper to confer honours, and yet to with* 
hold what were called the more solid 
marks ohfavor. The question then how* 
ever was, whether there was that value 
in the services of the noble lord to merit 
not only the thanks of that House, but 
also the pension which it was proposed 
to annex to the title bis Majesty had con. 
ferred on him. In the course of the de- 
bate, comparisons had been frequently 
made between the battle of the Nile and 
the b&ttle of Talavera. It had been asked, 
in a tone of triumph : why have you given 
two steps in the peerage to lord Welling" 
ton, when lord Nelson, for the proudest 
victory that adorns your naval annals, 
only obt ained barony ? To this he would 
answer, that it was then, as it is now, his 
opinion that lord Nelson had not been 
2 H 
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sufficiently rewarded on that occasion. 
He thought that lord Nelson deserved an 
higher honour ; but he would not degrade 
the honours of lord Wellington, to meet 
the scanty portion which that noble ad- 
miral had obtained. Should the flag of 
France, which for years had not been able 
to look that of Engl and in the face, by any 
hazard obtain a partial victory, or even 
offer a successful resistance, would the 
person ot the head of the government of 
that country be blamed for exalting the 
admiral who should acquire it to a duke- 
dom or principality, or any other tran- 
scendant dignity. Let the House consider, 
that it was only two years ago that it was 
■aid whhin tnose wall •, that we could 
never meet France in the field with an 
army. The battles of R deia and Virniera 
— the operations against Soult— the glo- 
rious conflict at Talavera— -disproved this 
imputation upon our valour and spirit. 
They jaJ re-established our military cha- 
racter and retrieved the honour of the 
country, which was before in abeyance. 
—If the system of bestowing the peerage 
was to be entirely changed, and the House 
of Lords to be peopled only by the suc- 
cessors to hereditary honours, lord Wel- 
lington certainly would not be found 
there. But he would not do that noble 
body the injustice to suppose that it was 
a mere stagnant lake of collected honours, 
but that it was to be occasionally refreshed 
by fresh streams. It was the prerogative 
of the crown to confer the honour of the 
peerage ; it was the duty of that House to 
give to honour independence. The ques- 
tion was, whether they would enable lord 
Wellington to take his seat with the 
proudest peer in the other House, or whe- 
ther they would send him there with the 
avowed intention that it was only to the 
crown he was to look for support. It was 
their duty to take care if the crown made 
a peer, that it should not make a genera- 
tion of peers wholly dependent on its fa- 
vours for their support. If the war was 
to be prosecuted, we had a proud assur- 
ance in the talents and services of lord 
Wellington, and the bravery of our armies, 
that we were competent to contend with 
the enemy on his own element; if peace 
were to be established, we should come 
out of the war with the consciousness of 
Laving obtained not a partial triumph, as 
it was said, but complete and unqualified 
glory. 

The question being loudly called for, 
the House divided. Ayes 2 1 3, Noes 100, 
Majority for the grant 107, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Monday February 19. 

[Prisons in Ireland.] On the motion 
of Mr. W. Pole a •correspondence was or- 
dered to be laid before the House, respect- 
ing the state of the Irish prisons, which 
correspondence Mr. Pole immediately 
presented. 

Mr. W. Pole then rose to make his pro- 
mised motion on the state of the prisons 
and on the prison laws of Ireland. He 
observed that the report of the commis- 
sioners who had been appointed to inves* 
tigate this subject, sufficiently shewed the 
lamentable state of the prisons in Dublin. 
It was shocking to humanity, that the 
evils detailed in that report had so long 
been permitted to exist without any steps 
having been taken to remove them. A 
considerable part of those evils originated 
in the crouded state of the prisons; a 
circumstance which arose from the accu- 
mulation in them of persons sentenced to 
transportation, but whom it had been 
found impossible to send to Botany Bay. 
By the correspondence just laid upon the 
table, it would however appear, that since 
the report to which he alluded had been 
made, the condition of the prisoners had 
been considerably ameliorated. The 
prison laws of Ireland were contained in 
14 acts of parliament. It had been 
thought advisable tr compress these into 
one. The subject had been referred to 
the consideration of the great law officers, 
and particularly to the Chief Justice of the 
Kings Bench, in Dublin, who was ar, pre- 
sent engaged in digesting a system of 
prison law, for the purpose of its being 
introduced into the bill, which he hoped 
the House would allow him to bring in. 
He concluded by moving for leave to 
bring in a bill to repeal the laws respect- 
ing prisons in Ireland, for the purpose of 
reenacting several of them, with amend- 
ments. 

Mr. Foster seconded the motion. 

Mr. M. Fitzgerald had intended to take 
up the subject, but he was glad that it 
would now be done more effectually : par- 
ticularly as the chief justice had made the 
digest, that eminent individual being no 
less distinguished for his humanity than 
his legal knowledge. A penitentiary for 
risoners merely he approved ; but, he 
oped, it wa3 not intended as a prelude 
to the establishment there of the poor laws 
of England, than which nothing could be 
more injurious to all ranks of people in 
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Ireland. Leave was then given to bring 
in the bill. 

[Abuses in the Admiralty Court.] 
Lord Cochrane rose, pursuant to notice, to 
move for several papers, with a view to 
-expose abuses prevalent in the Admiralty 
Court. The proposition he was about to 
submit would be found worthy of the most 
serious attention of the House. Had the 
navy alone been concerned, he believed 
he should not have obtruded himself upon 
the House, as he might be considered as a 
person interested. The habits of his life 
would have prevented him from corning 
forward, except in cases where, he thought, 
the interests of his country were deeply 
involved ; as there were many others 
mote, acquainted with the mode of con-, 
dueling bub, ess in that House, to whom 
ordinary subjects might he left. But 
there were cases in which it was the duty 
of every man to come forward, and such a 
case he conceived the present to be. The 
interests, the dearert interests of his coun- 
try, he considered as most materially in- 
voned in the evti.t of the proposition he 
was about to bring forwaid. li the papers 
he intended to move for should he granted 
he would expose a system of abuse unpa- 
ralleled in this country, beyond any thing 
that existed in Spain, under the adminis- 
tration ot the Prince of PeSce. Whether 
the sunject was considered with a view to 
the saving of the sums of which the pub- 
lic was pnfeitd ; or with a view to the 
better performance of the duty : w hether 
with a view to the destruction of the com- 
merce carried on to so large an extent on 
the enemy's coast; or with a view to the 
encouragement and security of our own 
trade : whether with a view to the termi- 
nation of the war by distressing the ene- 
my; or to tiie terms on which we should 
be enabled to conclude a peace. In all 
these points oi view this was a matter of 
primary importance ; for in all these re- 
pects were the abuses of the Admiralty ot 
the most injurious description, llis lord- 
ship complained heavily of the monopoly 
of practice, which was m it self a principal 
abuse, and the cause of others, and main- 
tained, that an immense saving might be 
produced by the correction of this and 
other abuses in the Admiralty Court. 
There were other minor abuses, which 
called for the attention of the House, by 
which the seamen ot Greenwich Hospital 
were defrauded of their just claims. The 
droits oi the Admiralty had been some- 
times compromised for comparatively 


small sums; and he mentioned an instance 
in which 32,0001. was given up in this 
way to a person at Liverpool, for 1,053/. 
This must have been by open injustice, or 
by favouritism ; for he did not know of 
any law which authorised the Admiralty 
to compromise in this manner, where the 
interests of Greenwich Hospital and the 
captors were concerned. There was ano- 
ther abuse, which called loudly for a re- 
medy. The captors were absolutely com* 
peiled to pay sums for the condemnation 
of vessels. This was the way in which 
they were often rewarded for their vigi- 
lance and valour. These things might be 
denied by the gentlemen on the other side, 
but they could not be disproved. He 
promised to prove them true, if the docu- 
ments should be granted. It was not by 
denials of this kind, that these things were 
to be got over. Every man in that House 
was bound to decide upon his own judg- 
ment, and not on that of another; and he 
saw no reason to believe that there would 
be any more difficulty in counting the 
ayes and noes, if every one were to decide 
for himself, than there would be if gentle- 
men were to follow a leader. Couid it be 
considered as at all consistent with com- 
mon justice, that the whole navy of Eng- 
land should be obliged to employ a single 
individual to carry on its business before 
the Admiralty Court? A person, perhaps, 
in w hose competency they might have no 
confidence ; but allowing ability and in- 
tegrity to be unquestionable, still the thing 
was preposterous. How would the gen- 
tleman on one side like to be obliged to 
employ an attorney, who, at the same time 
did business for the other side ? W as this 
consistent with equity or common sense? 
The personal liberty of the officers of the 
navy were answerable for some seizures, 
the produce of which went, notwithstand- 
ing, to the crown, and the most abomina- 
ble compromises sometimes took place. 
Whether the profits of these compromises 
found their way into the pockets of any 
particular individual, he was not absolute- 
ly sure, but he thought he had evidence 
to shew this to be the tact. He couid 
not conceive what could be the design of 
conthung the captors to one proctor, ex- 
cept that the seciecy so suited to these 
transactions, might thereby be better 
preserved. Vessels were sometimes con* 
detuned for the captors, upon their pay mg a 
sum commanded by the Admiralty Gour^ 
which ought not to have been condemned. 
There were other papers of great const- 
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quence, beyond those of which he had 
given notice ; und, if he could get these, 
he thought he could lay open a system of 
corruption such as never had been heard 
of, nor even conceived in this country— 
a sink of abuse such as never existed 
in Spain, even under the infamous Godoy, 
who betrayed his king, and was the 
cause of his being dethroned, far less 
under the Supreme Junta, which minis- 
ters seemed to have no disinclination to 
vilify. He had been in habits of inti- 
macy with some of the members of the 
Junta, and he could take upon himself to 
say, that they were, at least, equal in abi- 
lity to the ministers who now governed 
this country, if government it might bt* 
called. (Hear, hear!) The documents 
which he would move for, would not rest 
the matter \ipon two or three blundering 
cases. His object was to expose the ge- 
neral system, and to prove that corruption 
was at the head of it. He pledged him- 
self to prove that the navy was paralysed 
by this corrupt system. He would shew, 
that the most trifling vessels were con- 
demned at an expcnce equal to that of 
the largest — that the condemnation of a 
fishing boat might be swelled up to the 
expence of condemning an Indiaman, and 
that, consequently, in many cases, the 
captors had no other immediate interest 
in condemning, except that of putting 
money into the pockets of the proctor. 
He adverted to an instance in which one 
Moses Griffin, a Jew, an agent at one of 
the out-ports, had received two-thirds out 
of the produce of a vessel, the remaining 
third being the whole share distributed 
for admiral, captain, inferior oflicers, 
petty oflicers, seamen, and marines. He 
also adverted to a bill which had been 
brought in for establishing certain regu- 
lations in these proceedings, which was of 
no use whatever, but to bring more money 
into the Admiralty Court. Was it ne- 
cessary to have 120 ships of the line in 
commission to blockade 23 ships of the 
enemy ? Certainly not, if proper exertions 
were made. On this point an increase of 
pay would be of no use. To insure ala- 
crity in iiarrassing the commerce and 
shipping of the enemy, the abuses of the 
Admiralty Court must be done away. 
Nothing else could be effectual. The 
navy ought to have the largest share of 
that which was produced by its vigilance 
and valour. This was the proper mode of 
proceeding, and no other would com- 
pletely answer the purpose. His lordship 


then mentioned, that he himself had cap- 
tured 13 vessels laden with corn, for Bar- 
celona, protected by two small ships of 
war, which were sunk. If he had taken 
these, and carried them into Malta, and 
got them condemned, he must have put 
his hand in his pocket and paid for it. 
Perhaps Ire spoke more warmly on this 
subject from the opportunities he had of 
being acquainted with these abuses — but 
not only the navy w as injured by these 
abuses, but the country also. His lord- 
ship then adverted to a regulation, by 
which six privateers, if taken within three 
months of each other, were to be included 
in one libel for condemnation : a regu- 
lation perfectly futile, nrui a mere humbug 
upon the navy and the country. His 
lordship next stated, that the commerce 
of the enemy was carried on to an im- 
mense amount by our licences, which were 
an article of common sale in Hamburgh 
and other places. The enemy's ships 
were seen by hundreds, coasting along by 
means of these licences, in perfect secu- 
rity, and even titled the river Thames, 
contrary to the Navigation Act : thus 
raising sailors for Napoleon, to whose 
commerce and navy our ministers were 
the best friends. He concluded by mov- 
ing tor a Copy of the Agent's Accounts 
from the Registrar's Office, for a certain 
period, respecting a number of ships which 
his lordship specified ; together with se- 
veral other papers. He would call the 
attention of the House to the subject of 
Greenwich Hospital at another opportu- 
nity. 

bir W. Scott asked how the Court of 
Admiralty could possibly be answerable 
for such accounts of the agents ? What 
ground could there be then for tire indis- 
criminate charge made, by the noble 
lord ? And yet the contents of papers or 
accounts for which the Court of Admi- 
ralty could not 'be held responsible, had 
been the ground on which the noble lord 
founded all his invective. The noble 
lord was a prompt accuser. He had been 
an accuser not alone of individuals, but an 
accuser of courts of justice. He had, how- 
ever, been an unfortunate accuser; and 
he (sir W. Scott) pledged himself, by all 
the credit which he might have ob- 
tained during the many years that he 
had sat in that House, that the noble lord 
would prove as unfortunate in this accu- 
sation as in any preceding one. 

Mr. Rose would assure the noble lord 
and tlic f^ouse, that no man was more dis- 
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pond than himself to agree to the pro- 
duction of any papers by which the inte- 
rests of the Navy might be benefited. He 
was satisfied, however, that when the pa- 
pers moved for should be produced, the 
conduct of the High Court of Admiralty 
would be found most unobjectionable. 
The noble lord had poured out a torrent 
of abuse most unprecedented on a mo- 
tion for papers only, and before the House 
had the documents before them that could 
enable it to form a correct judgment 
upon the subject. This was a subject 
which he had investigated with a care and 
attention for which he supposed the noble 
lord would not give him credit. He had 
bestowed upon it many days and many 
nights, and he was convinced that if the, 
noble lord were to succeed in throwing 
abroad into other hands the business 
which was now confined to the King's 
Proctor, he would extremely injure the 
interests of the Navy, depreciate the cha- 
racter of the country, unnecessarily annoy 
the neutral trader, and very much em- 
barrass the British rnei chant. He defied 
the noble lord to find a single instance m 
which the charges made by the King's 
Proctor were higher than those which 
would have been made by any other 
Proctor in Doctors' Commons. As to 
Agents' accounts, it certainly did happen, 
that after those accounts were made up. 
Naval oilicers seldom took any trouble to 
examine them. Soon after he became 
Treasurer of the Navy, it had been 
strongly represented to him that many 
abuse, existed in this respect. He had 
consequently inquired into the subject, 
and had had no less than 153 of these 
cases before him, nine of which were now 
before the Judge of the High Court of 
Admiralty, in consequence of the enor- 
mous charges which the accounts con- 
tained. In one case, thg charges of an 
Agent at Portsmouth, who had 62, 000/. to 
distribute, amounted to 0,4*02/- of which 
sum 1,200/. was stated to lie for postage ! 
In another instance, J,2 501. had been 
charged by an agent when not a shilling 
had been paid. Large sums too were 
kept in hand by these agents for many 
years, the accumulated interest of which 
was lost to the rightful owners. Peeling 
sensibly that the navy suffered deeply for 
want of somebody to look to their inte- 
rests, he had after the last session of 
Parliament {proposed that a person should 
be appointed for that purpose. He did 
iml irish that a place should be created. 


but a gentleman who had made the busi- 
ness his study having written to him, and 
having been very respectably recom- 
mended, particularly by two bon. gentle- 
men on the opposite side of the House, he 
had accepted that gentleman’s services, 
and he was now going through the cases 
in the most satisfactory manner. With 
respect to the seamen, he (Mr. Rose) had 
completely succeeded in getting justice 
secured to them. Since the Act of the 
last session only one complaint had been 
made to him by a sailor of his having 
been cheated by his agent. A suit was 
in consequence instituted against the agent, 
and out of the penalty the sailor had got 
his money. In the investigation of the 
cases to which he alluded, although there 
were many exceptionable charges, the law 
charges were lower than those of the 
Proctors employed by privateers. He 
had read a pamphlet on the subject of the 
noble lord's speech, and he declared, that 
after making all possible inquiry, be was 
satisfied that not a single statement in that 
pamphlet was founded in truth. He re- 
gretted that the noble lord, instead of 
making a desultory complaint of abuse* 
had not put his finger on a single case 
where h§ would have found him (Mr. R.) 
as ready as himself to bring it under 
the consideration of the House. 

Mr. Stephen rose to euter his protest 
against the speech of the noble lord. He 
would ask of the House whether it way- 
proper, upon a mere motion for papers, 
to enter into a wide and unrestricted ani- 
madversion upon public characters, as if 
they were actually under an impeachment, 
without the regular institution of any 
charge against them, or any evidence 
which the accuser himself had taken the 
trouble to examine. If the noble lord was 
desirous of preferring a charge against 
the Court of Admiralty, lie should have 
first maturely considered the nature of 
the allegation he was about to make, ant! 
of the information he should ask for, in 
order to elucidate the fads he had to urge. 
The papers for which the noble lord 
moved, would contain more matter than 
the whole Report of the Committee of 
inquiry oil the Scheldt Expedition ; and 
while these immense piles of information 
remained unread, the characters of public 
men might labour under the effects of 
this unprecedented attack. If he under- 
stood the noble lord right, he did not 
mean to pledge himself that the papers 
for which he had moved, would at all 
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bear him out in imputing any thing cri- 
minal to the Judge of the Admiralty 
Court, or any other person; yet if the 
papers were refused, in all probabi- 
lity their non -production would be quoted 
as a reason for his lordship being pre- 
cluded from making good his assertions. 
The noble lord had allowed that he had 
not examined nor had time to examine 
them, and yet he built on them an accu- 
sation against the officers of the High Court 
of Admiralty of corruption, and a sacri- 
fice of the interests of the navy. The 
papers were to be produced just to give a 
chance that there might, by extreme pos- 
sibility, be something in them to justify 
the accasation. He (Mr. Stephen) 
would not afivout the high characters so 
wantonly calumniated — characters re- 
spected, not alone by this country, but by 
the civilized world, for their talents and 
integrity— he would not affront such cha- 
racters by becoming their apologist, in 
answer to such an attack as this. The 
noble lord was a distinguished ornament 
of his profession ; for his part, he confessed 
that he would rather hear of him than 
hear him, and that he would rather read a 
report of his actions in his commander’s 
letters in the gazette than a report of his 
speeches in the House of Commons or 
elsewhere in the columns of a newspaper. 
The House ought at all times to respect 
the liberty of speech ; but the speech of 
the noble lord was completely an abuse of 
that liberty. He had got up, and in the 
most unqualified manner attacked the cha- 
racters of individuals, declaring at the same 
time that he had not examined the sources 
which were to confirm his accusations. 
Much as the noble lord knew of the navy 
he could not believe that he appreciated 
the character of that gallant class of men 
justly, when he declared that if the fees 
of the Court of Admiralty were diminished 
the hundred sail of the line now employed 
might be reduced to forty, or when he in- 
timated lliiti they required any other sti- 
mulus to exertion than their sense of pub- 
lic duly. Adverting to the attack made 
by. the noble lord upon a learned friend of 
his, who was judge of the Vice Court 
of Admiralty, a' Malta, he defended the 
conduct of his learned friend, in the case 
alluded to, which Mr. S. was able from 
memory to explain. That judge had 
condemned the noble lord to pay costs, 
but under circumstances which justified 
such a sentence, and shewed the conduct of 
the learned judge to be as free from blame 


as that of the other high and respectable 
characters who had .incurred the censure 
of the noble lord. 

Sir C. Pole said, that amongst the 
charges promulgated in the book alluded 
to by the right non. gent, on the opposite 
side of the House, it was positively as- 
serted that 30 per cent, was charged for 
the condemnation of a prize ; and also, 
that an officer commanding a frigate, who 
had taken a prize, and who had objected 
to pay this exorbitant demand, was told 
by the proctor, if he did not pay the sum 
demanded, the ship would be condemned 
as a droit of Admiralty to the King. 
When such charges as these went forth, it 
was highly important to the interests of 
the public, and he should therefore ask 
the House if it was not necessary the 
subject should be looked into, the papers 
produced, and the calumnies (if such they 
were) refuted ? The King’s proctor, in 
the case of Copenhagen, was first em- 
ployed by the captors, who had sent in 
200 sail of merchant vessels to the ports 
of England, previous to the commence- 
ment of hostilities, and in order to enable 
him to prove that the ships belonged to 
the enemy, all the necessary papers were 
transmitted. In the course of a few days 
however, hostilities commenced, and tiie 
property was “declared to belong to the 
Danes, and in the course of three days, 
was given by the Admiralty Court to the 
King us a droit. Under such complicated 
circumstances, the argument that only 
one proctor should be employed, was ridi- 
culous, as one man would be advocating 
the cause of two individuals, of opposite 
interests, at the same time. He hoped 
the noble lord would persevere in moving 
for the papers, but confine himself as 
much as possible to those documents 
which were most easily furnished, and 
most likely to attain the object he had in 
view. 

Mr. Rose bad a proposition to make. 
Though he objected to the production of 
tne papers relating to the whole of the 
ships named in the motion, if the noble 
lord would move for those relating to any 
one of them, he should have no objection 
to i he motion, and he thought to bring 
forward any one case would be quite as 
fair, but less inconvenient, than the whole. 

Sir J. Nichols , alluding to the pamphlet 
that had been mentioned, said it contained 
gross and palpable misstatements. The 
emoluments of the King's advocate were 
therein stated to amount to from 25,000/* 
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to 30,000 /. per annum. Such unfounded 
reports going abroad, could not fail to ex- 
cite discontent among the people, and dis- 
satisfaction in the navy. The whole of 
the emoluments of the King's advocate did 
not exceed 7,000 1. per annum ; and a 
large portion of that did not arise from the 
navy, but from business for the crown relat- 
ing to the excise, customs, &c. So that he 
thought he should be prety nearly correct 
if he were to state the amount of his emo- 
luments arising from the navy at 4,000/. 
But if the income arising from matters re- 
lating to the navy were as great as the sum 
he had first named, it would hardly be 
thought too much, when it was considered 
that great abilities were necessary in the 
person holding the situation, when vigil- 
ance. assiduity, and method were requisite, 
and the most unremitting attention ofmind, 
while at the same time a great responsi- 
bility was incurred. The gross misrepre- 
sentation in this instance contained in the 
book alluded to, was sufficient to enable 
them to form some judgment of the other 
parts of it and he could take upon himself 
to say, that in no instance did it approach 
so near to the truth as it did in that. The 
King's proctor received no emolument but 
whathe officially received from the board. 
It was a singular circumstance, but not 
more singular than true, that his fees were 
actually less than they were in the Ame- 
rican war. The charges of the King's 
proctor were not greater than those of any 
other proctor, and he did not think they 
ought to be ; he ought to act with libera- 
lity ; but, admitting his charges were ex- 
orbitant, the course the aggrieved party 
ought to pursue was obvious. W hy not 
appeal to the judge ? The omission to 
adopt this remedy was a pretty strong 
proof of the non-existence of the abuse. 
Government certainly ought at all events 
to indemnify those who captured the ves- 
sels. — He then went into a detail of the 
circumstances under which 30 per cent, 
was granted from the captors for the con- 
demnation of prizes. A number of vessels 
•bad been detained. They were under 
Prussian colours, and no means were pos- 
sessed of proving they belonged to the 
enemy, when a person abroad offered to 
prove that they did. The party was di- 
rected to appear with his documents to 
prove the fact. He did so, his proofs 
were satisfactory, and the vessels were 
condemned. He claimed an allowance of 
30 per cent, for his services. It was thought 
advisable to keep on good terms with him, 


at all events, as otherwise no further in* 
formation could be expected from that 
quarter, his demand was complied with’. 
How could they do better for the captor, ? 
had they not availed themselves of his 
services, they could not have gained for 
the captors the 70 per cent, they received, 
ns they could not have proved that the ves- 
sels in question were not neutral but ene- 
my's property. Nothing could be more in- 
jurious to the interests of the navy itself, 
than permission to the captors of ships to 
choose their own proctor, and nothing 
could be more fatal to the commercial in- 
terests of the country. The judge advo- 
cate on such occasions had not the power 
of influencing or of keeping back evidence, 
nor had lie an interest either way, It was 
no matter to him to whom the prizes were 
condemned. Lest the court should have 
an improper bias in favour of the Crown, 
the papers were given to the junior advo- 
cate, who, if his interference became neces- 
sary, spoke in behalf of the captors. He 
concluded by desiring the noble lord to 
look carefully over the documents relating 
to the subject, before, he preferred a charge 
so serious against any one, as after being 
accused (however honourably the party 
might be acquitted) no character stood so 
high as before accusation. 

Lord Cochrane, in reply, said he only 
wished the act of parliament on the sub- 
ject to be complied with. If other proc- 
tors were as exorbitant in their demands 
as the king's, it was because their situa- 
tion, in consequence of what the other ex- 
clusively enjoyed, obliged them to be so. 
The only way ministers had left to them 
to justify those he had accused was to shew 
that the charges he had brought forwftrd 
were unfounded. He had taken 1 80 pipes 
of wine, for which he received 450/. He 
bought in 16 of them, and paid 67 CL duty 
on them. If proper encouragement were 
given a much greater number of prizes 
would be sent in. At present the com- 
merce of France was almost uninterrupted. 
The cause originated in the admiralty 
Court. Our navy cost us annually twenty 
millions. Six might be saved, and the 
comn^rce of France destroyed. He ex- 
pected that the gentleman opposite would 
defend such abuses, hut from their known 
abilities he expected they would defend 
them better than they did. The King’s 
proctor did not receive less than 40,00<)/. 
er annum : he did not think it right that 
e should receive more than the Speaker 
did for sitting in the chair of that House. 
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The noble lord then justified his conduct 
at Malta, and concluded by enforcing his 
former arguments. 

The Chancellor • of t/te Exchequer , thought 
bringing forward one of the cases would 
answer every purpose. If there were a 
distinction of cases he could bring forward 
two. It would be better than encumber- 
ing the House with the whole. He was 
anxious the calumnies should be met and 
refuted, but wished the noble lord would 
seek better information than that contained 
in the book alluded to. As the falsehood 
of that work in some parts had been shewn, 
he hoped the noble lord would be careful 
what credit he gave to the rest of it. 

Mt. Fremantle was of opinion the noble 
lord would have done well to have cor- 
rected himself with respect to the income 
of the King's proctor. The noble lord 
had said it amounted to 40,000/. a year : 
if he inspected the report delivered into 
the Committee of Finance, he would find 
it did not exceed 7 or 8.000/. 

Lord Cochrane agreed to the proposition 
of the right hon. gent, and accordingly 
moved for documents relating to two of 
the vessels named in the original motion. 

[Breach of Privilege. — J. Dean.] 
Mr. Yorke rose to call the attention of the 
House to what he thought a gross violation 
of their privileges. If it should appear to 
the House as it did to him lie was per- 
suaded that no opposition would be made 
to his motion. Either those privileges 
existed, or they did not. If they did exist, 
it was the bounden duty of that House to 
defend them from those gross and wanton 
attacks, which not only invaded them but 
Went in a great degree to question, whe- 
thft they had such privileges or not. The 
attack, of which he now complained, was 
not a mere newspaper paragraph, it was a 
placard stuck upon the wails of the metro- 
polis, challenging the eye of the passenger, 
and openly defying all consequences. A 
grosser breach of privilege than the inattei 
contained in that placard, he could not 
readily imagine; but before he would 
read to the House the contents of that 
paper, which he then held in his hand, he 
couid not help making one observation. 
If that House had privileges to maintain, 
he thought in his heart it was now high 
time to assert them. If that House should 
not take steps speedily to vindicate their 
privileges which were daily and hourly 
violated, they would be supposed not to 
possess them or to want spirit to assert 
them. He, though the authors of the j 


placard did him the honour of mentioning* 
his name, was not influenced by personal 
considerations ; and he felt confident, that? 
the House would do him the justice to be- 
lieve, that he was influenced, in the pre- 
sent instance, solely by a sense of public 
duty.— -For the liberty that had beentaken 
with his name, by these persons, he felt 
nothing but the most profound contempt. 
— The placard to which be alluded, was 
headed with the names of a right hon. 
gent, opposite (Mr. Windham), and him- 
self. He must be at all times proud to 
have his name coupled with that of the 
right hon. gent, and so far he must ac- 
knowledge himself indebted to the authors 
of the paper in question. As to the objec- 
tionable matter contained in that paper, 
he should merely read it to the House, and 
leave it to their consideration without any 
comment. This same placard, which an- 
nounced itself as the journal of a sort of 
speaking club, called “ The British 
Forum, stated to the public, that “ Last 
I “ Monday, after an interesting discussion, 

I <{ it was unanimously decided, that the 
I “ enforcement of the standing orders, by 
| “ shutting out strangers from the gallery 
“ of the House of Commons, ought to be 
u censured as an insiduous and ill-timed 
“ attack upon,the liberty of the press, as 
*' tending to aggravate the discontents of 
" the people, and to render their repre- 
" sentatives objects of jealous suspicion." 
Here they had their most valued privi- 
leges attacked at once, their standing 
orders were censued, and they themselves 
were menaced ; for the question upon the 
propriety of enforcing those orders had 
been recently before the House, and the 
propriety of that proceeding was confirmed 
by a very considerable majority. He had 
been bred up in those habits of veneration 
tor the constitution, that he must of neces- 
sity revere the Mberty of the press a;; one 
of the most efficient guardians of that 
constitution. But: he thought that the 
liberty of the press had no more formid- 
able enemy than the licentiousness of the 
press, and as a sincere and zealous ad- 
vocate for the former, he trusted he should 
never be wanting in his efforts to punish 
and restrain the latter, liis first proposi- 
tion would he, to deliver in the paper at 
the table; next, that it should be read by 
the clerk,' and that the clause in the Bill 
of Rights relative to the privilege of free- 
dom of debate, should be also read ; and 
lastly, he should move that the printer 
should be required to attend at' the bar of 
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the House to-morrow. Mr. Yorke then 
delivered in the paper, which was read by 
the clerk, and was as follows:— 

" Windham and Yorke. British fo- 
*' RUM, 33, BEDFORD -STREET, COVBNT- 
“ GARDEN. MONDAY, FEB. 19, 1810. 

“ Question: — Which was a greater out- 
* f rage upon the public feeling. Mr. 

Yorke’s enforcement of the standing or- 
w der to exclude strangers from the House 
** of Commons, on Mr. Windham’s recent 
** attack upon the liberty of the press? 
t( Lust Monday" [for the rest of this clause 
“ see the former part of Mr. Yorke’s 
“ speech] “ The great anxiety manifested 
“ by the public at this critical period to 
** become acquainted with the proceed- 
“ ings of the House of Commons, and to 
“ ascertain who were the authors and pro- 
“ moters of the late calamitous expedition 
" to the Scheldt, together with the violent 
, ct attacks made by Mr. Windham on the 
“ newspaper reporters (whom he repre- 
<e sents as 4 bankrupts, loitery office 
** keepers, footmen, and decayed trades- 
"-men,*) have stirred up the public feel- 
“ ing, and excited universal attention. 
•* The. present question is therefore brought 
** forward as a comparative inquiry, and 
“ may be justly expected to furnish a con- 
u tested and interesting debate. Printed 
“■by J. Dean, 57 , Wardour -'street. " Mr. 
Yorke next moved, that that clause of the 
bill of rights, ailecting privilege of speech 
in that House, be now read. It was read 
accordingly, stating, in substance, that the 
speeches or debates of members in that 
House, ought not to be impeached or ques- 
tioned by any authority or in any place 
out of that House. — Mr. Yorke then moved, 
that J. Dean, printer, 57 Wardour-street, 
do attend at the bar of that House, to- 
morrow. — Ordered . 

[Expedition to the Scheldt.] The 
order of the day being moved, for going 
into a Committee of inquiry respecting 
the Expedition to the Scheldt. 

Lord Folkestone strongly recommended 
the propriety of devLiug some means to 
•promote dispatch in the progress of thL 
inquiry. From the length of time to w hich 
it had already extended, and from the 
manner in which it languished, he w r as 
jreally at a loss to calculate upon the pe- 
riod of its termination, unless there should 
be considerably more of diligence and ac- 
tivity employ* d than had yet appeared ; 
unless more of the time of the House were 
devoted to it. With this view he would 
propose that the enquiry should take pre- 
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cedency of all notices of motion, or that the 
House should proceed upon this inquiry at 
an earlier hour of the day than that at which 
they usually commenced business. The 
latter course he would himself be disposed 
to prefer. But there was a subject of 
much more consequence to which he 
thought it his duty, upon tnis occasion, to 
call the attention of the House. Amongst 
the papers on the table he found a most 
extraordinary letter referring to the mat- 
ter of this inquiry. He confessed that 
when this letter was originally moved for* 
he felt strong doubt as to the regularity of 
the motion and the propriety of producing 
it, but upon further consideration, that 
doubt was removed, and he now had no 
hesitation in declaring his decided opi- 
nion, that it was such a document a* that 
House ought not to receive or allow to 
remain on the table. For what did this 
paper purport to be — a Narrative of thf* 
Expedition to the Scheldt, signed by lord 
Chatham, and presented to his Majesty 
without the intervention of any responsi- 
ble minister — There were therefore several 
points connected with this paper which 
appeared fo demand explanation. How 
did the House know that it was a true 
copy of the document said to have been 
presented to his Majesty ? Through what 
office had it passed; for it did not bear the 
signature of any official person ; and by 
what accident did it come into the hand# 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, by 
whom it had been laid on the table ? Ano- 
ther remarkable feature about it was this, 
that although it was two or three months-' 
ago announced in the newspapers, known, 
or supposed, to have some understanding 
with the ministry, that lord Chatham had 
presented a Narrative of this description 
to his Majesty ; yet, the paper to which 
he now referred bore date only upon the 
14th inst. But his main objection to this 
paper was of a constitutional character— 
Lord Chatham had, it appeared, not in his 
character of a peer, or privy counsellor, 
but, in that of a military commander, pre- 
sented to the King in person, an account 
of his military proceedings, although di- 
rected, under the sign manual, by which 
he wife appointed, to make such commu- 
nications through the proper officer, the 
Secretary of State, whom the constitution 
recognized. This account too, had been 
brought before that House in a most un- 
constitutional, irregular, and questionable 
shape. This paper seeming to have been 
presented to his Majesty in his private 
2 I 
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closet, he could not know through what 
officer it found its way to that House. It 
might contain very important matter, and 
it might be proper to have it laid upon the 
table, but from the irregularity which he 
had remarked about it and in its mode of 
introduction tg that House, he thought it 
right to submit his opinion to the consider- 
ation of the House. 

Mr. Canning apprehended, if he was 
correct in what he had collected from the 
noble lord's statement, that the paper to 
which the noble lord referred was not pre- 
sented through any official minister, but 
personally to his Majesty. If so, it was a 
question well worthy of grave and delibe- 
rate consideration, whether the objection 
applying to the form in which the paper , 
was brought before that House, was not 
such as could not be removed, or qualified 
by the substance of that paper, whatever 
that substance might be. He should sup- 
pose that all orders from that House, rela- 
tive to public documents, were addressed 
to some responsible minister, who was offi- 
cially answerable for their production; 
and that all papers of the nature of that 
under consideration were generally pre- 
sented to his Majesty through some re- 
sponsible minister. Great inconveniences, 
indeed, must obviously result from a dif- 
ferent coui'sc. But tire error, in point of 
form, with respect to the production of 
this paper to that House, might, he 
thought, be easily corrected. To avoid 
going into any mixed consideration of the 
form objected to, and the substance of this 
paper, the simple course was, to correct 
$he form before the paper was read. That 
foyrse was by withdrawing the paper, 
and presenting it in a regular way, stating 
whether the document, of which it pur- 
ported to be a copy, was presented to his 
Majesty by the Secretary of State for the 
war department, or by the noble lord 
whose signature it bore ; and in what ca- 
pacity, whether as a cabinet minister, or 
as the Commander in Chief of the Expe- 
dition of which it professed to be a Narra- 
tive. This line of conduct he humbly 
submitted to the consideration of the 
House, as in his judgment, their becoming 
acquainted with the contents of the "paper 
might, instead of simplifying, tend to 
make the business more complex than it 
would otherwise be. The course he pro- 
posed appeared therefore to him to be a 
simple remedy by which they might avoid 
inconveniences of considerable magnitude. 

The Chancellor (f the Exchequer con- 


curred with his right hon. friend who 
spoke last, as to the propriety of avoiding 
any mixture of the form and substance of 
this paper. It was rather unfortunate, 
however, he observed, that the doubts 
urged on this occasion had not been men- 
tioned at the time this paper was moved 
for, in order to its being laid on the table. 
Notice was regularly given of the inten- 
tion to move for it ; and at the time of 
the notice, as well as on the bringing for- 
ward of the motion, the nature of the 
paper was fully described ; and at neither 
period did any of those objections occur 
which were now pressed, and pressed 
rather loo late in his judgment. As to tho 
manner in which he had obtained this 
paper, lie would state shortly. In com- 
pliance with the order of that House, to 
which, of course, it was his duty to at - 
tend, he instituted an inquiry as to where 
this paper was, and found it to be in the 
hands of the Secretary of State for thfi 
war department, lord Liverpool, to whom 
it was delivered by his Majesty. From 
lord Liverpool he received the copy 
which lie had laid on the table, and so far 
he felt himself answerable for its produc- 
tion. 

Mr. Canning agreed with his right hon. 
friend, that the objection applying to form 
upon this subject would have been more 
in time ifbrought forward before, adding, 
that he remembered it to have been in con- 
templation, before he resigned his place* 
in the cabinet, to call upon the naval and 
military commanders for an account of the 
proceedings of the campaign. Therefore, 
the papers before the House being dated 
only upon the 14th instant, it was calcu- 
lated to excite some surprize in his mind 
to see that account come so late. 

General Loft had no intention of taking 
tho. House by surprise, on the contrary, he 
had given notiqe of the motion for pro- 
ducing the paper. 

The Paper was here read by the Clerk, 
it was entitled, “Copy of the Earl of 
“ Chatham's Statement of his Proceedings, 
“ dated 15ih October, 1809 : Presented to 
“ the King, 14th February, 1810:" and 
will be found in the Appendix. 

Lord Eolkestone declared, that the ob- 
jections which he felt to this paper, were 
considerably aggravated by a knowledge 
of its contents. It now appeared to be a 
special address from the commander of 
one part of the Expedition, appealing to 
the judgment of his Majesty without the 
intervention of any responsible minister. 
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and actually reflecting upon the conduct 
of bis colleague in the command. He 
really did not know how the House should 
proceed to get rid of such a pf'per; but 
it seemed highly desirable that it should 
do so. To entertain such a document 
would be not only inconsistent with the 
constitution ; but, in his opinion, with 
common justice. He was sorry the hon. 
member had called for its production, anrl 
he was sorry also that the right hon. gent, 
had produced it, because the paper had 
fouud its way to the royal presence in a 
most unconstitutional manuer, and for 
which no minister was responsible. The 
noble lord would be glad to hear from the 
chair in what manner it could be dis- 
posed of. 

Mr. Yorke thought the proper time for 
discussing the question would have been 
when the motion was made for referring 
the papers to the Committee. He could 
not see any objection to its being so re- 
ferred. The noble lord had found fault 
with the manner in which the paper had 
been presented to the House, but he would 
ask, did not the House call for it by their 
unanimous vote ? With respect to the 
manner in w hich the paper was conveyed 
to the royal presence, my lord Chatham, 
in his opinion, could not have done less 
than what he did, for at* the time the 
paper was written, he believed there was 
no Secretary of State for the war depart- 
ment. (Hear! hear', from the Opposition 
side* and. What not on the 1 Uh of Fe- 
bruary r) The right hon. gent, then ad- 
mitted his mistake. But he would ask, 
what was there unconstitutional if the 
paper was presented in the regular way 
to the King by a cabinet minister, who 
was also Master General of Ordnance, and 
a peer of the realm ? If ministers had laid 
the papers on the table uncalled for, then 
indeed gentlemen might talk of its being 
presented unconstitutionally (Hear ! hear !) 
The right hon. gent, declared that he did 
not know what gentlemen meant by the 
exclamation of hear! hear! If they 
• meant that he did not understand the con- 
stitution of his country, they were deceiv- 
ed. If they meant more, why then no 
expressions of scorn and disdain that he 
could use to repel such insinuations would 
be strong enough. (Hear ! hear !) 

Mr. Tierney declared, he must expect 
to come in for his share of his right hon. 
friend’s scorn and disdain, for he certainly 
should contend, that not only wa 9 the 
paper introduced into the royal presence 
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unconstitutionally, but, as the House must 
have gathered from its contents, the cha- 
racter of the navy had been clandestinely 
undermined. He w ished to know how it 
came ii>to the possession of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer? (From lord Liverpool’s 
office, was the answer across the table.) 
Was, then, lord Liverpool the carrier of 
the paper? If so, degraded indeed was 
the situation to which the noble lord wgs 
reduced, and no terms could express suf- 
ficiently strong the humiliation of minis- 
ters. Had the paper in question been 
presented in the ordinary and constitu- 
tional mode, through the Secretary of 
State for the war department, with w hom 
alone the noble earl was directed, by his 
instructions, to correspond, it would, no 
doubt, have been communicated, by mi- 
nisters, to the first lord of the Admiralty, 
who would have felt it equally his duty 
to have communicated its contents to sir 
Richard Sirachan, and have apprized him 
that he was to be inculpated by the com- 
mander in chief of the land part of the 
armament for the failure of the Expedi- 
tion, and the gallant admiral would thus 
be enabled to justify his character and 
conduct to his Sovereign and his country. 
But this secret practice of poisoning the 
royal breast with doubts and suspicions of 
his most approved and zealous servants, 
while it deprived them of the knowledge, 
and, of course, the means of repelling 

them, merited, in his opinion, impeach- 
ment. He trusted that the paper, though 
objectionable, and, therefore, inadmissi* 
ble for its present object, would be forth- 
coming on a future day for that purpose. 
For his part he had no proposition to offer 
upon the present occasion, but he trusted, 
the House would come to some resolution, 
conveying, in the strongest terms of cen- 
sure, their disapprobation of the conduct 
of ministers. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer contend- 
ed, that there was no one circumstance 
connected with this paper for which there 
was not an adequate responsibility. If 
there was any thing culpable in the cha- 
racter or construction of the paper, was 
not lord Chatham responsible for it, and 
was not he himself responsible for the pro- 
duction of the copy to that House ? Why 

then, what could be pointed out that was 
in any degree unconstitutional in the 
whole proceedings? Had not lord Chat- 
ham or any other individual a right to 
lay a paper before his Majesty ? Nay, had 
not any peer or privy counsellor a right to 
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demand an audience of his Majesty ? 
Then where was the unconstitutionallity 
complained of in this transaction ? As to 
the allusion which the last speaker had 
thought proper to make to impeachment, 
that he regarded merely as a bye word. 
He could assure the right hon. gent, and 
others, that neither in that House, nor out, 
would such allusions tend in any degree 
to pr6mote the object which they had in 
view, in prosecuting this inquiry. 

Mr. Ponxonhy was decidedly of opinion, 
that i he proceeding under discussion was 
extremely unconstitutional. (A laugh on 
the ministerial benches.) This laugh was 
perfectly natural from those who were 
every day in the habit of treating the con- 
stitution with contempt. ll*il what could 
be cumeived more unconstitutional or un- 
fair, than that of a military commander 
going into the king’s rlo*el, without the 
knowledge of any Mi nister, and present- 
ing his majesty a paper justificatory of his 
own conduct, and criminatory of the con- 
duct of his naval colleague? If such a 
paper had been in the regular way pre- 
sented through a responsible minister, it. 
would be by him, as was his duty, sub- 
mitted to the confederation of his col- 
leagues. who, if they did tin irduty, would 
not present it to his Majesty, at least, 
without apprizing sir Richard atrachan of 
its contents, and affording him an oppor- 
tunity to defend himself- What, he would 
ask, was the course likely to be pursued 
by the first lord of the admiralty upon 
such a consultation ? He hoped that no 
man on either side of the House could 
have a doubt that lord Mulgrave would 
have immedia'ely communicated with sir 
Kichard Siruclnm upon file subject of such 
a paper. If, then, the present case was to 
serve as a precedent, every man might do 
what lord Chatham had done, and there 
was an end of the responsibility of minis- 
ters. He submitted it to the wisdom of 
the Speaker, if any paper of this kind 
ought to go to the king, save through the 
constitutional organ ? By the constitution, 
the king could not see a minister on his re- 
turn from a fore gn court, but in the pre- 
sence of his secretary for foreign affairs ; 
and he appealed to the right horn gent. 
(Mr. Canning; if an interview of that de- 
scription had been advised, while he held 
the office, whether he would wot have re- 
signed ? Why, then, should the com- 
mander of an expedition on his return have 
the privilege of going into his Majesty's 
^ ioset secretly to asperse the character of 
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the other officers associated with him in the 
expedition ? Why should he communicate 
with his Majesty upon such a subject but 
through the constitutional channel, the 
office of the secretary of state : But it was 
said his M ijesty had delivered the narra- 
tive to lord Liverpool. He would presume 
that his Majesty had read and formed an 
opinion on it. His cabinet might hold an 
opinion directly the reverse, either that 
the army or that the navy was to blame. 
What, then, would be the consequence, if 
the cabinet had to advise their sovereign 
directly against the opinion they knew he 
had formed ? What became, of thnt respect 
to his Majesty ; that decency and atten- 
tion prescribed by the constitution ? The 
order of the House was also urged. But 
it did not follow that tliej', when they 
made that order, understood that the pa- 
per was presented in any other but the 
ordinary constitutional way, through the 
Secretary of State, or the Commander in 
Chief. At any rate, it was not fair to bind 
the House down to what, on consideration, 
they found to he pregnant with mischief. 
On most important points, they rescinded 
their orders, when they saw that evd con- 
sequences would result from them, not at 
first contemplated. Jlc had no resolution 
ready to submit, but humbly referred to 
the Speaker to say, whether this matter 
was conformable to the constitution and 
usages of parliament. 

Mr. Secretary Ryder did not think the 
matter of sufficient importance, to call on 
the Speaker for a decision, which only 
seemed to be the forlorn hope of gentle- 
men, who found their arguments could not 
bear them out in what they wished. It 
was impossible to ground a single consti- 
tutional argument on their view of the 
case ; and if statements against the navy 
were contained in the narrative, the navy 
might gainsay v them by a counter state- 
ment. 

The Chuncellor of the Exchequer explain- 
ed. He was prepared to declare himself 
responsible, that this was the paper called 
for by t lie House. 

Mr Windham suggested that there were 
two distinct questions involved in the pre- 
sent discussion : t he one was, the contents of 
the paper now before them, with which 
he apprehended they had for the present 
nothing to do, though the time hetrusted 
w as not far distant, when they woqld form 
the subject of their most serious considera- 
tion ; the other, with which alone he con- 
ceived they liad to do at prepent* was the 
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mode and form in which this paper came 
before them. • This he did not hesitate to 
say was wholly repugnant to every prac- 
tice which past experience and the prin- 
ciples of the constitution would be found 
to warrant; for instance, they knew Ly 
what means the paper had come to i hem 
from the king; but could they say who 
was the author, by what organ, or through 
what channel, it had reached the ro\a 
presence. Suppose, upon the first part ol 
the case, they should come to the resold 
tiou of impeaching lord Chatham as the 
supposed author, with what testimony, 
and upon w hat evidence, could they sup- 
port their charge at the bar of the House 
of Lords ? The paper appeared on the lace 
of it to be unofficial, ai.d to have been de- 
livered privately into the king’s closet, 
and they could neither constitutionally, 
nor with decency, look f »r evidence from 
that august quarter. Who, then, should 
say tli tt the noble earl was neither the 
author nor de. verer of the paper ? If it 
were to be found deserving <>l censure, it 
would be said the noble lord was that 
night to lie examined at their bar, and tin 
difficulty could be solved by asking hi.*:: 
the question. But what if his lorcLhip re- 
fused »o be examined r The fact was, they 
were now called upon to decide up«*n the 
admissibility of the piper* upon the evi- 
dence now before them ; and he contend- 
ed, it came in so questionable a shape, so 
contrary to every precedent and practice 
grounded on the principle s of the const] 
tution, that the House was bound not merely 
to reject, but to censure it, 

Mr. Whitbread and lord Cochrane rose 
at the same time. 

Mr. Whitbread was anxious to speak be- 
fore the noble lord, whose feelings, as a 
naval man, must be much agitated by 
what they had heard. He understood 
from a right bon. gent. (Mr. Canning) 
that he, while in his JVfajesty’s service, 
had suggested a call on lord Chatham, for 
a narrative of the Expedition. This 
would have been the proper course ; 
but it was evident the idea had not 
been persevered in. Upon the face of 
the paper, it appeared to him that there 
was not only a condemnation of mi- 
nisters, but of the noble lord himself. 
Now was the communication of the no- 
ble lord known, or unknown, to minis- 
ters? It must have been unknown. It 
was written in i October, and presented in 
February ; between which dates an Ad- 
dress had been presented to his Majesty, 


from the City of London, to which his Ma- 
jesty was advised to answer, that he judged 
no inquiry necessary— Lord Chatham 
could not have been consulted as a mi- 
nister upon this answer, for he must have 
s.ud, that inquiry into the naval part of 
the Expedition, at least, was necessary. — 
How, then, did he stand as one of his 
Majesty’s responsible advisers ? If mi- 
nisters did not know of this communica- 
tion, then they deserved impeachment for 
id vising such an answer to the metropo- 
lis of the empire. If they did know 
of it, and lord Chatham was a party to 
that answer, then his conduct was repre- 
| hensibie in the extreme. It was said the 
navy might gainsay any accusation against 
them. How could they gainsay this pri- 
vate poison secretly instilled into the ear 
of their royal master? — The paper was 
moved for by a private friend of lord 
Chatham, and it did seem as if it was 
formed for the purpose to which it was 
applied, of throwing blame from lord 
Chatham upon sir R. Strachan and the 
navy. A right hon. gent, had said that 
every man might have access to his Ma- 
jesty ; wiiy, then, was not the city of 
Loudon admitted"? — Lord Chatham, as a 
favourite, might do what others dbuld not., 
and ministers might try to persuade that 
House of their responsibility, when they 
knew that the v«ryway in which they 
got into powe r was by means of i heir ir- 
responsibility. Did mini-aers know of 
: his paper or not? — Did they know of 
his underhand accusation of Sir R. 
Strachan, who was called as a witness be- 
fore them, w ithout knowing that a paper 
containing insinuations against him, was 
lying in the king’s closet? He was most 
ready to defer to the decision of th* 
Speaker, but a question like this ought to 
be decided by the House itself. The 
right hon. gent, spoke lightly of impeach- 
ment ; but if the House did not impeach 
him and his colleagues, then all their 
rights and privileges were, indeed, gone. 
The right hon. gent, at cused them of 
envying him the possession of his place. 
" For all the gold, that human sinews, 
bought and sold, could ever earn,” he 
would not be in his situation. They did, 
indeed, wish to turn him out, for the salva- 
tion of the country ; but even out of office, 
he trusted punishment would follow him. 
The way in which the paper came before 
the king, was unconstitutional, and mi- 
nisters were not responsible, as they ought 
to be. 
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Mr. Canning in explanation, said, that 
when he was in office, he understood a 
narrative was to he delivered to hrs Ma- 
jesty, hut that it was to comprehend both 
the military and navy; he assured the 
House it was not his suggestion. 

Sir Home Popiiam could not help con- 
sidering the contents of this pr.per as a di- 
rect reflection upon the Commander in 
Chief of the naval part of the Expedition, 
who, would, he was sat isfied, be found fully 
able to vindicate his conduct. As to the 
change which had taxon place in the ori- 
ginal plan of attack upon Walcherer?, he‘ 
was enabled to state, that that change was 
determined upon at Deai, in consequence 
of information there obtained ; and the 
determination, wiui the caur.es which re- 
commended it, was connnmiicated to lord 
Chatham, who fully approved of it. 
Therefore, if there was any blame impu- 
table to the change, the noble lord must 
take his full share of it. The honourable 
officer dwelt upon the zc.d, energy, and 
judgment displayed by Sir Richard 
Strachan, throughout the whole of the Ex- 
pedition — upon his eagerness to consult, 
and his wishes to forward every sugges- 
tion of the noble earl from whom this state- 
ment proceeded. After such experience, 
he was surprised and sorry now to see 
the apple of discord thrown down. But 
neither the gallant admiral nor any mem- 
ber of the profession to which he had the 
honour to belong, could possibly allow 
such charges as this paper contained to 
pass unanswered or without the most scru- 
pulous and comprehensive inquiry. 

General Loft disclaimed any intention, 
on the part of his noble friend (lord Chat- 
ham,) to reflect upon the navy, whose 
exertions he always applauded. But the 
Address referred to, his noble friend was 
impelled to present in consequence of the 
unfortunate letter from sir 11. Strachan, 
dated the 27 th August. 

Mr. R. Dundas observed, that it could 
not be unconstitutional for a minister to 
deliver a paper to his Majesty, or for a 
peer of the kingdom to go into the Royal 
closet. Lord Chatham was the only per- 
son responsible, and he could not shrink 
from that, as the House would make him 
so. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn could not agree in the 
principle laid down by the right lion, 
gent. who last spoke, as to the responsibi- 
lity of lord Chatham. If the House thought 
proper to impeach the noble lord, what 
evidence of the narrative could they pro- 
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duce to the House of Lords ? The cases 
of lord Bristol, and that of the seven Bi- 
shop?, were exactly in point ; there the 
difficulty was found. And where the 
House, having those precedents before 
their eyes, going to put themselves in the 
same situation ? The precedent in itself 
was dangerous, for it was laying down 
one tor all general officers. The circum- 
stances in themselves were ludicrous. 
Here was a minister, sent by the king's 
ministers, as Commander in Chief of the 
greatest Expedition ever sent out of the 
country, keeping up a correspondence 
with the king unknown to his ministry. 
As a minister he did not doubt his right 
of having an easy access to the royal ear, 
and of giving advice as to his depart- 
ment ; but here it was diflerent ; for as 
Commander in Chief, lie had no such 
right; but, contrary to all constitutional 
precedent, lie delivered the narrative to 
bis Majesty, hiding it from the secretary 
of state carefully. After using the most 
just and complimentary epithets on the 
excellent, upright, and impartial conduct 
of the Speaker, he concluded by saying, 
that there never was an occasion in which 
the House stood so much in want of his 
assistance, and called upon him to give 
his opinion. 

Mr. BathurU was of opinion, on con- 
stitutional grounds, that the narrative 
should be put out of sight, orthat it should 
lie dormant on the table ; and when lord 
Chatham came as a witness before the 
Committee, let it be put in his hand, and 
if he identified it, the Committee could act 
upon it. 

Sir John Ord w as sorry that the obser- 
vations which he had heard that night, 
had been made use of, as they might tend 
to injure the reputation of officers, who 
were liable to be brought to court martial. 

Mr. G. Johnstone said, as the paper was 
before them, it 1 was expedient that they 
should take it into consideration ; but the 
manner in which it came before them, 
was to be deplored, and he should for 
ever lament that it was called for at all. 

The Speaker rose, and said, he trusted 
the House would not be surprised at his 
delay in giving his opinion ; as to his 
right, it could not be doubted- He had 
kept back with the intention of forming 
and giving the best opinion his judgment 
and ability would allow. The motion of 
the hon. member, (general Loft) was 
correct. It had been the custom of that 
House to believe the averment of any 
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hon. member. There were precedents in 
the year 177 ( 5 , when the House thought 
proper to call for a Memorial delivered to 
his Majesty, in his private closet, by an 
Imperial Resident. In that, as in the 
present case, his .Majesty had graciously 
condescended to send, by the proper 
channel, one of his privy council, the 
paper asked for, to which the House was 
entitled to give full credit. On his first 
opening the narrative before them, he 
found the name of Chatham ; yet he felt 
doubtful at first whether it ought to be 
received and acknowledged by that House 
on account of its not bearing the signature 
of any of his Majesty’s secretaries of 
state : but considering bv whom it was 
presented, and knowing that he was ac- 
countable to that hon. House for its au- 
thenticity, he waved his doubts until he 
sent for some papers, which, on perusing, 
he found that lord North had presented 
several similar papers, and that he was 
considered prima facie accountable, a cir- 
cumstance, which, in his opinion, left the 
House at full liberty to discuss the merits 
of the Narrative. The Speaker concluded 
by saying, the House would bear in their 
recollection that he did not presume to 
touch on the consequences or the merits 
of it. • 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then 
moved. That it should be referred to the 
Commitee of the whole Home on the Ex- 
pedition to the Scheldt, which was agreed 
to. 

On the Order of the Day being read, 
for the House going into a Committee on 
the Expedition to the Scheldt, Mr. York'c 
moved the Standing Order, and strangers 
y/ere of course excluded. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Tuesday, February 20. 

[Offices in Reversion Bill.] Earl 
Grosvenor rose, and proposed his bill for 
preventing the granting of places in re- 
version. After a few observations from 
the noble lord, the question was about to 
be put for the first reading of the bill, 
when. 

Lord Arden submitted to the House his 
objections to the measure. His lordship 
observed, that in cases w here the interest 
of the crown was directly concerned, the 
consent of the crown was given, accord- 
ing to the practice of parliament, to the 
proposed measure. The present bill af- 
fected the rights of the royal prerogative, 
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as it went to take away the royal power 
of granting offices for lives. The King 
was, by the constitution of the country, 
the fountain of honour ; and iri a question 
like the present, his lordship considered it 
his duty to object to proceeding without 
that attention to the. rights of the sove- 
reign which the nature of the case re- 
quired. lie thought, therefore, that their 
lordships could not with propriety pro- 
ceed further with such a bill, without art 
intimation of the description he had al- 
luded to. 

Earl Grosvenor was much surprized to 
hear of this kind of objection, to a measure 
which had been already recognized by 
parliament, which had been in part ef- 
fected by the passing of the bill suspend- 
ing the exercise of the royal prerogative ; 
an objection which had never occurred 
before, not even in the case of the rejec- 
tion of the last bill. Ministers had not 
expressed any such ground of objection, 
nor stated their opinions against the bill. 
He was, therefore, desirous of knowing 
their sentiments on this important subject. 

The Earl of Ross/yn spoke with much 
animation in support, of the first reading 
of the bill. He contended, that the prac- 
tice of the House of Commons w*as dif- 
ferent from that of their lordships, in 
whose House it was not necessary to give 
any exposition of the character of a mea- 
sure previously, nor to give notice of an 
intended motion. The first reading w r ould 
put their lordships in full possession of the 
nature of the bill. It was due to the 
other House, to the general opinion of the 
public, and to the spirit of the measure of 
suspension already enacted, and which* 
w r culd expire in a few weeks, to go fairly 
into the. consideration of the bill now in- 
troduced by his noble friend. 

Lord Redesdale supported the observa- 
tion of his noble friend (lord Arden,) re- 
specting the practice whenever the in- 
terests of the crown were concerned. The 
want of attention to it in one instance 
was no reason for neglecting it in another. 
The precedents in this question w r ere fa- 
vourable to such attention. But to afford 
the fairest opportunity of full information 
on this subject, he should prefer postpon- 
ing the adjournment of this debate until 
the next day, by which time noble 
lords could consult the journals of the 
House as to all matters of precedent that 
bore upon the subject. His lordship 
added, that he thought it was generally 
expected, on the introduction of a bilb 
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that a noble lord should open the nature 
and object of the measure he proposed. 
The noble baron concluded by moving 
the adjournment of the debate until the 
next day. 

Lord Holland contended that the prac- 
tice of that House required no notice of 
motion, nor previous exposition of reasons 
for introducing a bill, the reading of which 
would acquaint every noble lord with the 
object of it. It was strange that this bill 
should meet with such an objection, after 
its principle had been so often before 
them. He wished to know what mi- 
nisters, the confidential servants of the 
crown, the persons to whom the govern- 
ment of the country was entrusted, had 
to say to this measure. Did they object 
to it or not? The acting ministers of the 
crown were not present in the House, but 
there were some members of the govern- 
ment present; and he desired to know 
from them their sentiments on the objec- 
tion, and on the merits of the bill itself. 

The question being called for, the lord 
Chancellor stated the adjournment of the 
debate to be carried by the contents, on 
which a division took place, and the num- 
bers were Contents, 15, Non Contents, 7. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Tuesday February 20. 

[Marine Insurance.] Mr. Manning 
rose to revive his motion of a former 
night, for a committee to inquire into the 
present state of Marine Insurance, and to 
enquire in what manner the public might 
be better accommodated. He said, he 
rose in consequence of the fate of his pro- 
position ou a former night, from the state 
of the House, to renew his motion for the 
appointment of a select committee, to 
consider of the act of Geo, I. for incorpo- 
rating the London and Royal Exchange 
Assurance Companies, and also of the 
state of the means of effecting marine in- 
surances in London. The hon. gent, re- 
peated the arguments and statements 
With which he prefaced his motion on the 
former night, and concluded with moving, 
that a select committee be appointed. 

Mr. Grenfell opposed it on the ground 
that the esjtablishment proposed would be 
pn invasion of the chartered rights of the 
existing companies. He should not ob- 
ject, however, to going into a committee, 
if it were to be an open ope. 

Mr. Murryatt went over the same ground 
of Wgtyment as on the former occasion. 
4 


He contended that the supporters of the 
petition wanted to exempt themselves 
from that responsibility on the whole of 
their property, which attached to indivi- 
dual underwriters. The consequence 
would be, that as the new company would 
be responsible only to the amount of its 
capital, if that company should at any 
time become insolvent, the individual 
members would still remain in affluence, 
and drive in their coaches by the persons 
who had been ruined by such insolvency. 
The underwriters at Lloyd’s often, to 
avoid litigation, paid for losses which 
they could not be compelled to make 
good. They were often, from such mo- 
tives, induced to pay for vessels loaded 
with brick-bats and stones instead of 
goods, and even sometimes for vessels 
which were never in existence at all. 
A company, on the contrary, would look 
more narrowly into eve ry case, and con- 
sequently litigation would be increased 
rather than diminished. In short, the 
supporters of the intended measure wished 
to engross to themselves all the profits of 
the brokers and underwriters. 

The committee was then appointed. 

[Breach of Privilege — Complaint 
against J. Dean ] Mr, Yorke moved 
the order of the day for the attendance of 
.1. Dean, the printer at the bar. 

The Serjeant then brought him to the 
bar. 

The Speaker interrogated him. 

Is your name Denn ? — It is. 

What is your Christian name ? — John. 

The Speaker. John Dean, a complaint 
having been made to this House, that you 
had printed a paper reflecting upon its 
proceedings, and upon the conduct of 
some of its members, what have you to 
say for yourself respecting the offence you 
have committed ? 

John Dean. Jt was I that printed that 
paper. 1 was employed to print it by 
John Gale Jones 1 have been employed 
by him in printing such papers for three 
or four years, i tl d not know that in 
printing that paper 1 was committing an 
••flence against this honourable House. 
That paper w as prin ed without my know- 
ledge of its contents, as I did not sec the 
press copy of it until after the whole im- 
pression was thrown off. f humbly beg 
pardon of this honourable House for my 
offence, and am ready to give up tho 
Manuscript, and to prove that it is the 
hand writing of John Gale Jones. 

The Speaker. You may withdraw. 
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Serjeant, take care that he does not depart. 
—On the printer having withdrawn, 

Mr. Yorke expressed his satisfaction, 
that the person at the bar appeared sensi- 
ble of his offence, and not only txpiesscd 
contrition, hut offered to make the only 
atonement in his power by giving up the 
author of this gross libel. Every gentle- 
man must allow, that it was a breach of 
the privileges of that House lie thought 
that printers should be made to feci, that 
they couid not print such libels with im- 
punity. In this case, the individual could 
pot but have known, that, in printing such 
a paper, he was doing wrong. In consi- 
deration, however, of his submission, he 
did not mean to press for any severity to- 
wards the printer. But, whatever it might 
be the pleasure of the House to do with 
the printer, he should feel it his duty to 
take measures to have John Gale Jones 
brought to the bar. 

After a suggestion from the Speaker, as 
to the usual mode of proceeding in such 
cases, it was moved by Mr. Yorke, and 
voted, nem. con. “ That the said J. Dean, 
in having printed the said paper, has been 
guilty of a high breach of the privilege of 
this House.” 

Mr. Yorke expressed a wish to hear the 
opinions of other gentlemen as to the 
course that should be followed. lie sup- 
posed the next step should be to move 
that he he ordered into the custody of the 
Serjeant at Arms. 

The Speakej' thought it his duty to state 
to the House what had been its practice 
on similar occasions. The last case of 
this description which occurred, was that 
of Wilkie, and in that instance the of- 
fender had been ordered into custody. 
The House having voted, that the person 
at the bar had been guilty of a high breach 
of its privileges, could not pass over the 
offence without some degree of imprison- 
ment, in order to shew printers that they 
could not commit such offences with im- 
punity. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer , after 
what had been stated from the chair, felt 
inclined to concur with his right hon. 
friend, that the person should be ordered 
into the custody of the Serjeant at Arms. 
As the person at the bar, however, had 
offered to give up the actual author of the 
libel, he wished the House to be as lenient 
to him as possible. 

Mr. H. Smith thought that the printer 
deserved some consideration. It would 
be more dignified in the House to order 
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the man to attend at the bar to-morrow* 
He concluded by moving an amend n^nt» 
that he be ordered to attend to-morrow. 

Mr. Whitbread felt that, after what the 
Speaker had stated, it would be necessary 
to take some further notice of the offence 
than ii as proposed in the amendment of 
the hon. gent. If that hon. member 
would withdraw his amendment, then he 
should propose an amendment, that the 
p* rson at the bar be reprimanded by the 
Speaker, and discharged. — The other 
amendment having been withdrawn, the 
hon. gent, then proposed his amendment. 

Mr. Croker observed, that the House 
had no security but his own assertion, that 
the statement of the person at the bar was 
correct. It might, therefore, be necessary 
to keep him in custody till the truth of his 
statement could be ascertained. 

Sir J. Anstruther was of opinion, that 
such offences as those of the person at the 
bar might be suffered to pass sub silentio . 
According to the statement of that per- 
son, the practice had gone on for three 
or four years, without any notice having 
been taken of it; and it was not til! the 
name of the right hon. gent, had appeared 
in large characters in these papers, that he 
felt it necessary for him to bring the sub- 
ject now for the first time before the 
House. Gentlemen should bear in mind 
the time and circumstances in which this 
matter was brought under their considera- 
tion. The slightest punishment would be 
sufficient/and as this was the first time for 
four years that the subject had been before 
the House, he thought that some notice 
should be given to printers, that they may 
not err in the gangway again. 

The Chancellor qf the Exchctpicr was not 
shaken by what he had heard as to his 
original opinion. On the contrary, what 
had fallen from his right hon. friend ra- 
ther confirmed him in that opiuion. If 
the practice had been going on for a 
length of time, it was necessary to take 
measures to put a check upon it. He was 
inclined to be as little severe as possible, 
but some punishment must be inflicted. 
He was sure it was not the intention of his 
hon. friend, to give countenance to such 
a practice, though it would obviously 
have that effect. If the persons who com- 
mitted such offences should find that there 
were gentlemen in that House to protest 
them, they would be encouraged to pro- 
ceed. To keep the man in custody for 
the advantage of his evidence, was no 
more than was done uniformly in cast of 
2K 
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a witness who was particeps criminis . He 
should therefore concur in the vote for 
committing the party to custody. 

Mr. Horner congratulated the right 
hon. gentleman on the recovery of his 
animation in argument and debate. He 
had risen from that languor and chastened 
tone, wh'i-h he had hitherto employed' in 
discussing the most important political 
questions ; but perhaps he had now found 
a subject more to his mind. The only 
question now to be considered was, what 
was the extent of the offence, and what 
should he the measure of punishment > 
He was of opinion that the more lenient 
the punishment, the more suitable it 
would be to the dignity of the house. 

Lord Porchester said, the question simply 
was, whether the punishment should be 
severe or lenient. He thought this prin- 
ter had shewn every mark of contrition : 
atod he begged the House to recollect, that 
printers had of late years been obliged to 
sign their own accusation 'in the first in- 
stance, by giving their name and address 
at the end of every thing they print. It 
had therefore been held, in the courts of 
law, that where a printer willingly gave 
up his employer, the author, the most le- 
nient punishment should be inflicted. On 
this ground, as well as from the printer's 
whole behaviour while before the House, 
he should vote for his being now repri- 
manded and discharged. 

Mr. C, Admns proposed, that he should 
he taken into the custody of the serjeant 
at arms for an hour. 

'The question on the amendment was 
Then put. and negatived : and afterwards 
the original motion, “ that the said John 
Dean be committed to the custody of the 
serjeant at arms," was agreed to, and Mr. 
John Gale Jones was ordered to attend 
to-morrow. 

[Corn Distillery Prohibition Bill.] 
Mr. Rose moved the order of the day for 
the second reading of this bill. 

Mr. Western opposed it, on the ground 
ihat the same reasons did not exist now as 
did when the bill was first brought in. 
The situation of the West India mer- 
chants was much changed; and as the 
ground was altered, they should chew 
new reasons for the bill. The average 
prices of corn, except wheat, were lower 
now than in 1808. 

Mr. Rose said, that if the importation of 
corn had not taken place, the quartern 
loaf would now have been at 2s. ; and 
that not only bread, but beer would have 
been raised very considerably. 
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Sir T. Turton was for continuing the 
prohibition, as he considered the average 
price of all manner of corn, taken ‘toge- 
ther, as greater than what it was in 1808- 
As his property was entirely in land, it 
couhl not be supposed his wish to sacri- 
fice his interest to those of the West Lidia 
merchants. He thought, however, that 
the interest of the great mass of labouring 
peasants and manufacturers should be at- 
tended to, and that care should be taken 
that they should not be affected by a scar- 
city of corn, he thought also, in justice, 
that the prohibition should extend to 
Ireland. 

Sir James Hall objected to the prohibi- 
tion. 

Mr. Parnell denied that the average 
prices were higher now than in 1808, and 
contended that they were the prices of a 
falling market. In the London market 
inferior barley was absolutely unsaleable. 
He was of opinion that the prohibition, 
should not be continued. 

Sir John Newport also stated, that the 
prices were those of a falling market. 

The House then divided on the second 
reading. Ayes 1 55, Noes 54, Majority 101, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Wednesday s February 21. 

[Breach of Privilege— Mr. John Gale 
Jones.] Mr. Yorkc moved the order of 
the day for bringing Mr. John Gale Jone* 
to the bar. Mr. Jones being brought ac- 
cordingly. 

The Speaker addressed him as follows : 
— " JoiiU Gale Jones ; a complaint hav- 
ing been made to this House of the publi- 
cation of a scandalous and libellous hand- 
bill, reflecting on the proceedings of this 
honourable House, and the conduct of cer- 
tain of its members ; and the printer of the 
said hand-bill having been called to the 
bar of this House to answer for the said 
publication, all edged that you are the au- 
thor thereof. What have you to say in your 
behalf?" 

Mr. Jones answered, I acknowledge. 
Sir, that 1 was the author of that paper, and 
I am extremely sorry the printer has ex- 
perienced any inconvenience on niy ac- 
count. 

The Speaker, — Repeat what you have 
said. 

Mr. Jones complied. 

The Speaker, — Have you any thing 
more to say in your behalf? 

Mr. Jones . — « I sincerely lament that I 
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should have incurred the displeasure of 
this honourable House : and I trust they 
will. not consider that, in what I have done, 
1 was actuated by any sense of disrespect 
to its privileges, or the persons of any of 
its members individually, or that I had 
any other.motive in mentioning the names 
of the two honourable members alluded 
to, save that they happened to be con- 
nected with a subject of .public discussion. 
I have always considered it the, privilege 
of every Englishman to animadvert on 
public measures, and the conduct of pub- 
lic men; but in looking over the paper in 
question again, 1 find that I have erred ; I 
beg to express my contrition: .and I throw 
myself ort the mercy of this honourable 
House ; this House of Commons, which, 
as an important branch of the constitu- 
tion, has always had my unfeigned re- 
spect.” 

The Speaker then addressed the House, 
and put the question, “ That the said John 
Gale Jones, in having been the author of 
the said paper, and having caused the same 
to be printed, has been guilty of a gross 
breach of the Privileges of this House.” 
This question was carried nem. con . 

Mr. Yorkc then rose and said, that after 
the vote just passed, he thought it impos- 
sible the House should not follow it up by 
some further resolution, which should mark 
its own sense of the insult offered to its 
high authority, by the person now at the 
bar, and by making a proper example, 
warn such persons from taking upon them 
to comment in such a way upon the pro- 
ceedings of that House, and the conduct 
of its members. As to himself, he could 
appeal to the opinions of those who knew 
him best, whether during the twenty years 
he had been a member of that House, he 
had ever evinced a disposition for personal 
severity. If an hon. baronet, who made 
some observations on this subject last 
night, were now in his«place, he should 
say something in answer ; but as he was 
absent, he shuuld refrain. For the pre- 
sent, he should only say, that from the fre- 
quency of those comments, insulting to 
.the dignity of that House and the persons 
of its members, which had ot late pre- 
vailed, he thought it high time some mea- 
sures should be adopted effectually to 
check such proceedings ; and, that the 
'House should mark its sense of its own 
dignity on the present occasion, by in- 
flicting some exemplary punishment on 
the person at the bar. He therefore 
moved, "{hat John Gale Jones, for his 
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offence, be committed to his Majesty’* 
gaol of Newgate. 

The question was then put and carried 
nem. con. 

Mr. York* then adverted to the case of 
John Dean, the printer, who attended at 
the bar yesterday, and was now in the 
custody of the Serjeant at arms, and said, 
that from the manner in which Dean had 
conducted himself, ihe readiness with which 
he gave up the name of the author of the 
libel in question, the contrition he had 
shewn for his offence, and the considerar 
tion that he was an honest and industrious 
man, with a family, and not in affluent cir- 
cumstances, he should now move that he 
be discharged without paying fees. 

The Speaker said, he understood the pri- 
soner was prepared to comply with tire 
usual forms of the House, by presenting a 
petition praying for his release. 

Mr. Yorke presented a Petition from Mr. 
Dean setting forth, “ That the Petitioner 
has carried on the businesss of a Printer 
nearly three years, and was employed by 
Mr. John Gale Jones, of No. JO, Brill Ter- 
race, Somers Town, to print the hand bill 
which has so justly drawn upon the Peti- 
tioner the punishment of the House ; and 
that the manuscript of the said hand bill, 
now in the possession of the Petitioner, 
and ready to be produced before the House, 
is in the hand writing of the said Mr. John 
Gale Jones ; aud that the said hand bill 
was worked ofl’by the Petitioners workmen, 
without the personal attention of the Pe- 
titioner •> and that the Petitioner is highly 
sensible of the offence he has committed, 
and most humbly prays forgiveness of the 
House.” 

Ordered, That the said John Dean be 
now brought to the bar of this House, in 
order to his being reprimanded and dis- 
charged.” He was accordingly brought 
to the bar, where he received a reprimand 
from Mr. Speaker, and was ordered to be 
discharged out of custody without paying 
any fees. The reprimand was as followetti, 
viz. 

“ John Dean Complaint having been 
made to this House against you as the 
printer of a scandalous and libellous paper, 
reflecting on the proceedings of this House* 
and tile conduct of some of its members, 
you were ordered to attend, that you might 
answer the charge ; aud having thereupon 
attended, you have acknowledged your- 
self to be guilty of the offence a Hedged, 
declaring indeed at the same time your 
sincere contrition for your misconduct, 
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and naming the author of the libel. 

. House could not but highly resent' your 
%<*>ffence; and, with a just regard to its own 
dignity and authority, upon which de- 
pend the rights of (he whole Commons of 
this Realm, it declared, by its unanimous 
resolution, that you were guilty of having 
* grossly violated its privileges ; and com- 
mitted you accordingly to the custody of 
the Serjeant at Arms. — Nevertheless, your 
demeanour at the time of confessing your 
guilt at the bar, the penitence which you 
then expressed, and which you have again 
repeated in your Petition this day, accom- 
panied by the means which you have 
afforded of detecting the principal delin- 
quent, have duly weighed in your favour : 
In consideration, therefore, of these parti- 
cular circumstances in your case, this 
House has consented that you be now no 
longer detained in custody, and moreover 
that you be discharged without the pay- 
ment t)f any fees, and you are now dis- 
charged accordingly. 

Ordered, non. con., t( That what has 
»ow been said by Mr. Speaker, in repri- 
manding the said John Dean, be entered in 
the Journals of this House.” 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Thursday , February 22. 

[Roman Catholics of England.] — 
Earl Grey presented two petitions from 
the Roman Catholics of England, the first 
stating the haidships arising from the disa- 
bilities under which they laboured, and 
respectfully praying to i e relieved from 
them ; and the second r?:p« cssing their 
willingness to consent to a:;y arrangement 
that might be deemed necessary for the 
security of the existing establishments 
winch might not be inconsistent with 
their own religious opinions.— The peti- 
tion^ Waving been read, his lordship said 
he' should merely now move that they be 
laid on the table, and should not probably 
vqake any motion relative to them during 
the session. He could not, however, omit 
the opportunity of making a tew observa- 
tions upon the subject to which these pe- 
titions related, and which, in whatever 
point of view considered, was one of the 
greatest importance. At the present mo- 
mentous crisis, it was surely of the utmost 
consequence to the security qf the empire 
to unite all his Majesty’s subjects heartily 
and cordially in the defence of the coun- 
try. Yet, as the petition stated in the 


most respectful terms, the Caeholifc* of 
England were placed uwdet the mokde- 

f radfag disabilities, and were nm‘ even 
ermifted to attain those situations in 
which they Could render themselves useful 
to the cause of their country 1 ; and this, 
notwithstanding they were a most loyal 
and respectable body, at all times ready 
and eager to join their fellow-subjects in 
promoting and defending the common 
interests of the state, and who fulfilled all 
their duties in society with exemplary 
propriety. They were indeed placed 
in a worse situation than die Catholics in 
other parts of his Majesty’s dominions. 
In Canada his Majesty’s Catholic subjects 
were allowed all the benefits of the most 
enlarged toleration, or$ in other words, 
w ere eligible to all offices in common with 
their protestant fellow subjects. In Ire- 
land . Catholics were allowed to act as 
Magistrates under commission* of the 
peace— to becodie members of lay corpo- 
rations, except Trinity College, at which, 
however, they might take degrees, and 
to vote at elections tor members of par- 
liament ; all the ranks of the army were 
also open to them, except that of a general 
on the staff. In England Catholics could 
not act as magistrates, could uot be in* 
eluded in a commission of the peace — could 
not become members of any Corporation, 
and were debarred from taking degrees at 
either of the Universities; the ranks of 
the army and navy were closed against 
them., and even if giving up the rank 16 
which they were born and becoming 
privates in any military force, they 
were dependent upon the will of others, 
not merely as to whether they should 
be allowed to exercise their own religion, 
but whether they should not be com- 
pelled to attend a religious service di fi- 
fe tent from their own. It was surely 
utterly inconsistent with a liberal and 
enlightened policy that such degrading 
disabilities should be continued. The 
Can* .lies had uniformly displayed their 
loyally, and their zeal, whenever they had 
had opportunities©!’ being employed in the 
service of their country, and were in other 
respects a xru. 4 respectable body. In the 
county to which he belonged there were 
several persons of that persuasion of an- 
cient and respectable families, who, as 
friends and neighbours, as parents of 
families, and in all the relations of society, 
conducted themselves with the greatest 
propriety, and this he believed to be the 
general character of that body. v He could 
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not, therefore, but hope, upon all these 
grounds, that a long period would not 
elapse before the disabilities under which 
this meritorious and respectable body of 
taen at present Jaboured would be done 
away, and that they would not be much 
longer prevented from attaining those si' 
tuations in which they might serve the 
cause of their country in common with 
their fellow-subjects. He was the mor»* 
induced to entertain this hope, having 
been authorised to state, that the Catholics 
of England were willing to consent that, 
in granting them those privileges which 
they asked, such means as might be 
thought advisable should be adopted for the 
security of the existing establishments, 
provided they were not contrary to their 
religious opinions and feelings. He had 
stated that he did not intend to make any 
motion upon this subject during the pre- 
sent session, and he did so with a view to 
all the circumstances of ihe case of the 
Catholics in another part of his Majesty's 
dominions. He trusted that, with refer- 
ence to this part of the case, the letter of 
his noble friend (lord Grenville) would 
have the wished for effect. He begged 
leave decidedly to declare, that to every 
reason, to every sentiment, and to every 
word of that letter, he most entirely sub- 
scribed, and he hoped that? so temperate 
and well reasoned an appeal would lead 
to those consequences and to that disposi- 
tion which were so much to be desired. 
He wished it to be understood, that he 
could support the object desired to be 
attained by the Catholics upon no other 
ground than that every security should be 
given to the existing establishments con- 
sistently with liberality and justice, and 
with the religious opinions and feelings of 
that respectable body. The second peti- 
tion, which was signed by three out of 
four of the apostolic vicars- general, and 
by most of the catholic pefirs, went to this 
object; It was worded in a general way, 
and he thought it was better that it should 
be so. He had little doubt that the object 
so much to be desired, would be in the 
end attained, and that a disposition would 
be brought about under the influence of 
which those points which were necessary 
to its attainment, would on both sides be 
conceded. His lordship concluded by 
moving, that the petitions do lie on the 
table. — Ordered. 

[King's Message respecting Portu- 
gal.] The Order of the Day, for taking 
into consideration his Majesty's Message 


relative to the Convention with Portugal 
having been read. 

The Marquis Wclle$ky rose to move an 
Address to his Majesty, assuring his Ma- 
jesty of the cheerful -concurrence of that 
House in promoting the objects of his 
Majesty’s most gracious rommumcation. 
He really was at a loss to conjecture what 
could be the nature of the objections that 
would be raised to the present motion. 
The arrangement which it recommended, 
proceeded on the general principles of the 
policy which has so long and so uniformly 
guided the conduct of this country to- 
wards Portugal. It proceeded not only 
in those general principles, but also on the 
principle which now induced us to suc- 
cour Spain, and oil the plan established of 
making the defence of Po ugal auxiliary 
to the defence of Spain, h also proceeded 
on the principle of animating and com- 
bining the efforts of our a lies in the pro- 
secution of the arduous contest in which 
they and this country were now engaged. 
He would ask then, what hasot late oc- 
curred to make u* .swerve from that good 
faith which has hitherto characterized our 
connection with Portugal, or to depart 
from those principles which have invaria- 
bly influenced our alliance with that king- 
dom, to the present hour r — In the course 
of what he had briefly to state on the pre- 
sent occasion, he should first advert to the 
nature of the arrangement recommended 
in his Majesty’s Message. That arrange- 
ment wouid be folly understood by a re- 
ference to the papers now on the table, 
in the early part of those transactions 
which menaced the independence of Por- 
tugal, it was proposed in aid of the cause 
of that country to take 10,000 Portuguese 
troops into the pay of England to be com- 
manded bv British officers. A* a subse- 
quent period it was judged expedient to 
add 10,000 more to that number, and 
lastly in the present year, it was thought 
proper to carry t:ie extent of that force to 
50 f onO men by a further addition of 

10.000 more. The charge for the first 

20.000 men was estimated at 600 , 000 /. 
Thai for the present 10,000 men, ‘250,000/. 
to which was to be added a further sum 
of 130,000/ for the maintenance of , the 
officers to be emjdoyed in disciplining 
and training these Portuguese levies, and 
in preparing them adequately to act fit 
conjunction with the British troops. It 
was proper it should be understood that 
no specific treaty had been concluded for 
this, purpose ; bat that the arrangement 
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agreed upon, placed it at the discretion of 
his Majesty’s Government, to act accord- 
ing to the nature of the varying circum- 
stances to which the situation of Portugal 
must now be liable. This was thought 
the most expedient mode, as from the 
distance of the Portuguese government, 
if a specific treaty had been entered into, 
stipulations might have been provided, 
which from the fluctuating state of affairs 
in Portugal, it might be found impossible 
to execute, and which therefore might 
prove highly inconvenient from the re- 
strictions which they might have imposed ; 
while by reserving a discretionary power 
to his Majesty’s Government, such mea- 
sures may be adopted as the course of 
events may render most adviseable. For 
these reasons no written treaty has been 
concluded ; but the arrangement entered 
into was made to rest on the plain, broad 
principle, that every aid should be given 
to Portugal to enable her to resist the 
common enemy; with every degree of as- 
sistance which can tend to stimulate her 
own exertions, and to encourage her to 
call forth her own resources, for the asser- 
tion of her natural independence. Such 
was the general principle, such the extent, 
of the present arrangement with Portugal. 
Now if there should be happily room to 
observe, that in proportion to the im- 
provement of their discipline, the resist- 
ance of the Portuguese should become 
more successful ; if with the improve- 
ment of their discipline, their courage 
and perseverance should be more reso- 
lutely displayed ; if true to herself, and 
confident in her own means, Portugal 
should shew no disposition to crouch to 
the enemy, or rely entirely for her 
deliverance on a foreign aid ; should we 
not be prepared on the principles of our 
old alliance with that country, to af- 
ford her every aid and every encou- 
ragement that can contribute to animate 
her exertions and uphold her resolution ? 
Such was in all times the spirit of our policy 
with respect to Portugal, however it might 
be differently viewed by some persons; 
but he should not think it necessary to go 
far back into the history of that policy. 
Occurrences not very remote sufficiently 
illustrated that policy, and manifested the 
propriety then felt of acting in strict con- 
formity with its principles. When Buo- 
naparte first issued a declaration threaten- 
ing the invasion of Portugal, what was the 
situation of that country and of Spain. 
In Spain the influence of France was pre- 


dominant; her government was without 
energy, system or principle ; Portugal 
possessed no adequate means of resistance, 
and it was moreover to be feared that the 
designs of the enemy against her would be 
favoured by the secret connivance if not 
the direct assistance, of the Spanish go- 
vernment. Under these discouraging cir- 
cumstances what was then the determina- 
tion of the British government: although 
they had a great army at their disposal, 
did they dissuade Portugal from making a 
vigorous resistance to the enemy? Did 
they propose to abandon -.her to her fate ? 
Quite the contrary-— not only did they 
signify to Portugal that she should have 
every aid from this country; but a power- 
ful army was actually prepared to co- 
operate in her resistance to the enemy. 
And here he might appeal to the language 
and the conduct held on that occasion by 
two of our ablest statesmen ; one a person 
of transcendant abilities, now no more 
(Mr. Fox) ; the other a person of abilities, 
perhaps, little inferior (Mr. Windham):— 
Was it not the opinion of these distin- 
guished persons, then members of the Bri- 
tish government, that every aid should be 
afforded to Portugal to enable her to re- 
sist the progress of the French army ? 
That every means should be employed to 
stimulate her ‘exertions for her own inte- 
rests and for the vindication of her own 
indepeudance. And when did we dis- 
continue our efforts for the security of Por- 
tugal ? Not while the danger was urgent: 
but precisely at the moment when it had 
ceased ; and when the enemy was com- 
pelled by the state of affairs in other parts 
of the world, to postpone the execution of 
his designs against our ally. Such was 
the conduct of the British government 
upon that occasion ; and he should be ever 
ready to assert that it was a conduct most 
justly and wisely pursued. Such was the 
principle upon* which they then acted, a 
principle the justice and policy of which 
had afterwards been sanctioned by their 
lordship’s approbation. Now how nearly 
do the principles acted upon in the present 
case assimilate with those which the British 
government adopted on that occasion. 
They had three objects in view: first to 
defend the country of Portugal ; Se- 
condly, if that were found impracticable, 
to secure the defence of the Portuguese 
colonies and to facilitate the emigration 
thither of the Portuguese government; and 
lastly, if every other resource failed, to 
rescue and save the Portuguese fleet in the 
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Tagus. The first object having been 
found impracticable, their attention was 
turned to the other two, and the Portuguese 
government and fleet were conveyed out 
of danger. 

In the present instance their lordships 
would feel that a question of still greater 
importance had arisen : Not only had we 
now to act on the original principles of 
the alliance with Portugal; but also on 
the principle of assisting the great cause 
of Spain. Under that impression it was 
resolved that an effort should be made 
for the recovery of Portugal, and Portugal 
has been delivered not only on the prin- 
ciples of the old alliance but, also with a 
view to the assistance of the common 
cause. Had their lordships any reason to 
regret the efforts that had thus been made, 
or the adherence to the policy by which 
they were directed. It was never denied 
but that the defence of Portugal must be 
highly advantageous to the cause of Spain. 
It never was denied that Portugal was the 
most material military position that could 
be occupied for that purpose : It must 
therefore be acknowledged that the occu- 
pation of Portugal by British troops, is es- 
sential to any aid we can be expected to 
afford to Spain. 

if then their lordships had not aban- 
doned the whole system eff that policy 
upon which this country has hitherto acted 
towards Portugal, if they were not pre- 
pared to desert both Spain and Portugal 
in this crisis of their fate, what could now 
induce them to depart from the principle, 
even of encouraging Portugal to make 
exertions for her own defence? He must 
again say that he was wholly at a loss to 
divine what arguments could be adduced 
in opposition to the present motion. He 
heard it intimated indeed, not long since 
by a friendly voice, (lord Grenville) a 
voice which he trusted would always prove 
friendly to him, but whiCh never could 
prove more friendly than when, as on the 
present occasion, it aflorded him an op- 
portunity of vindicating the good faith 
and honour of this country : by that voice 
be had heard it intimated that circum- 
stances had recently occurred, which ren- 
dered the whole cause desperate ; that it 
w&s in vain to continue any further aid to 
Portugal or Spain, and that consequently 
it would be useless to concur in the present 
address. He was ready to admit that 
great disasters had lately befallen the 
Spanish cause : he admitted it with pain 
and regret, and no person could view them 
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[ wit& deeper concern than he did ; but 
! still they were far from sinking his mind 
; into despair. Still he would contend, that 
it was neither politic nor just to manifest 
I any intention of abandoning Portugal. 
And here he would call upon their lord- 
ships distinctly to say, whether they were 
prepared to withdraw the British troops 
from Portugal, and thus dispirit that coun- 
try and induce her to relax her efforts for 
her own defence ? What advantage could 
be derived from thus casting over Our own 
councils, and the hopes of Portugal and 
Spain the hue and complexion of despair ? 
To tell them that the hour of their fate 
was arrived, that all attempts to assist 
them ; or even to .inspirit their exertions 
in their own defence, were now of no 
avail ; that they must bow the neck and 
submit to the yoke of a merciless invader? 
This indeed would be to strew the con- 
queror's path with flowers ; to prepare the 
way for his triumphal march to the throne 
of the two kingdoms. Was it then for 
this that so much treasure had been ex- 
pended, that so much blood had been 
shed (loud cries of hear! hear!) that so 
much of the blood had been shed of those 
gallant and loyal nations ? Whatever 
calamities and disasters had befallen them, 
they were not imputable to the people of' 
Spain. The spirit of the people was ex- 
cellent, and he still ventured to hope that 
it would prove unconquerable. All their 
defeats -and disasters were solely to be as- 
cribed to the vices of their government 
It was his decided opinion, and he would 
not hesitate again to repeat it; that it was 
the imbecility or treachery of that vile 
and wretched government which first 
opened the breach through which the 
enemy entered into the heart of Spain : 
that delivered into hostile hands all the 
fortresses of that country ; and betrayed 
her people defenceless and unarmed into 
the power of a perfidious foe. Let us not 
contribute to accomplish what they have 
so inauspiciously begun. Let not their 
lordships come to any resolution that can 
justify Portugal in relaxing her exertions, 
or Spain in considering her cause as hope- 
less. Yet what other consequence would 
result from prematurely withdrawing the 
British troops from Portugal, or retracting 
the grounds upon which we have hitherto 
assisted her ? He intreated their lordships 
seriously to weigh all these considerations 
in their mind, and he was confident that 
every motive and principle of good faith, 
justice, honour and policy would concur 
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in persuading them to adopt the address 
which he should now have the honour of 
proposing. The noble Marquis concluded 
with moving an address to the effect we 
have already mentioned. 

Lord Grenville felt it an ungrateful task, a 
-painful duty, to recal their lordships atten- 
tion to predictions formerly made to theoii 
but then despised and rejected ; though 
now, unfortunately, all of them, too fatally, 
fulfilled. He knew how tittle acceptable it 
was to anticipate, by a referrence to our 
past experience a continuance of the same 
disasters; but in discharging that duty, 
be did it with the more consolation, be- 
cause it was not a mere barren censure of 
past errors, that was his object, but rather 
from the consideration of those errors, to 
conjure them to rescue the country from 
similar calamities, to pay some regard to 
the valuable lives of their fellow-citizens, 
and to ask their lordships whether they 
were disposed to sit in that House day 
after day, and year after year, spectators 
of wasteful expenditure, and the useless 
effusion of so much of the best blood of 
the country in hopeless, calamitous, and 
disgraceful efforts . Such being his ob- j 

feet in rising to address their lordships, he { 
might plead to them the cause of the Bri- 
tish army, which might soon be wanted ! 
for our own safety, and should, therefore, 
not be exposed in wild, impracticable, and 
useless expeditions. What return did their 
lordshipsthinkwasdueto that army for the 
eminent skill, and discipline, and valour 
which it had displayed ? it was a sacred 
duty imposed upon their lordships, to 
see that not one more life was wasted, not 
one more drop of blood shed unprofitably, 
•where no thinking man could say, that 
by any human possibility, such dreadful 
sacrifices could be made with any pros- 
pect of advantage to the country. Could 
it be agreeable to their lordships to be 
fed from day to day with views of unpro- 
fitable successes — of imaginary advantages 
to be gained by our army, for ourselves or 
for our allies?-— Let their lordships ask 
themselves the question— was there any 
man that heard him, who, in his con- 
science, believed, that even the sacrifice 
of the whole of that brave British army 
would secure the kingdom of Portugal ; 
and if he received, from any person, an 
answer in affirmation of that opinion, he 
•bould be able to judge by that answer, of 
the capacity of such a person for the go- 
vernment of this country, or even for the j 
transaction of public bu s iness in a delibe- 
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rative assembly. By whatever circum- 
stances, by whatever kind of fate it was, 
he must say, in point of fact, that, in his 
opinion, he always thought the object of 
the enterprize impossible : but now he be- 
lieved it was known to all the people of 
this country, that it had become, certainly* 
impossible. Could any man who looked 
at our immense exertions for the last 
seventeen years^-at those efforts we were 
making at the present time 9 and had still 
to make, in defence of our best and dear- 
est interests— were this even a mere ques- 
tion of a million of money which the 
country was now about to expend through 
this measure, a feature in the business 
which his noble friend in his statements 
had very prudently suppressed; could 
any man say, that the expenditure of such 
a sum, amounting at least to a tenth of 
the income-tax, collected under such cir- 
cumstances of privation, was not a subject 
of serious consideration and concern to 
the country ?— A sum proposed to be ex- 
pended, not to save the government of a 
prince who had abandoned hi9 states, 
but to support the very vices which had 
been described as the cause of all the mis- 
chiefs of that government which, for two 
years, our army had been employed in 
forcing upon that country ?— not, he said, 
to contribute* to the advantage of the peo- 
ple of Spain ; for the time, he believed, 
was lost, when our possession of Portu- 
gal could be of use to the Spanish 
cause— not for the advantage of this 
countr}', for she could derive from it 
no advantage whatever. Would it be 
too much, then, after all this, to ask of 
their lordships that one other million 
should not be wasted, where nothing short 
of a divine miracle could render it effec- 
tual to its proposed object ? 

So much he had observed on the ques- - 
tion, as far as it was a financial one. But 
in other points 5f view the measure assumed 
a broader character. And, here, again, 
he must repeat, that no real advantage 
was to be gained by these visionary bope 3 
of diversions, these schemes for animating 
the dead, either for the safety of indivi- 
duals or collective bodies, who had placed 
their faith and confidence in our assist- 
ance. But this, it seemed, was a great 
political measure, and was so considered 
by his noble friend opposite, who thought 
it wisely and. happily adopted. Would 
to God it were so ! The great principle 
of the measure was this, that a Portuguese 
army, in British pay, combined with a 
3 
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British force, wi# to be considered suffi- 
cient to defend Portugal against the armies 
of the ei?emy ! It was farther recommend- 
ed on the. score of national honour. Qn 
the general principle . of national honour 
he was sure that there was no man with 
the head or the heart of a real statesman/ 
who did not believe that almost every 
thing valuable was connected with the 
observance of national honour. The ge- 
neral conduct of this country to Portugal 
had been - actuated by an attention to the 
public honour; and when his noble friend 
praised certain.. parts. of the/ ancient po- 
licy of this oountry/tpivards Portugal* be 
thought that the instances he should pre- 
ferably have selected >for his praise were 
to be found, not so ,niuch where we had 
given our military aid, and promoted 
plans of fighting France in Portugal, but in 
our dibi ts for keeping Portugal . secure 
from the dangers of invasion, and avert- 
ing from her the necessity of a last and 
ineffectual appeal to arms. 

He could assure their lordship*, that 
though the measures he had thus empha- 
tically alluded to, might not form the 
brightest pages of our annals,, they were 
still of such a description, that they must 
be reflected upon with satisfaction here- 
after, by those who might feel for the 
character of the country, sd far as it de- 
pended upon the wise and politic conduct 
of persons entrusted with the management 
of public affairs. As to the case which 
had been stated by his noble friend, in 
support and justification of the measures 
of his Majesty's ministers respecting Por- 
tugal, he should be ashamed to waste the 
time of their lordships by dwelling upon 
it- He was truly sorry, and more espe- 
cially for his noble friend's sake, that he 
had felt it necessary to refer to that case, 
as if either his noble friend, or any of their 
lordships, could suppose that there was the 
least resemblance between the situation of 
Portugal in 180fi and its situation at the 
present moment. If such were the im- 
ression entertained by his noble friend, 
e must say that his was a different opi- 
nion. But he thought it somewhat singu- 
lar that a case, which had been uniformly 
and invariably the object of their unqua- 
lified reprobation and censure, should now 
have been made the subject of praise on 
the part of his Majesty’s present servants. 
Praise, undoubtedly, he was ready to 
maintain that case was entitled to in an 
eminent degree ; but the last persons 
from whom be should have expected to 
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hear it so praised were those who had con- 
stantly and unalterably hitherto condemned 
it. He was glad, however, to find them 
no W: applauding What they before thought 
proper to reprobate ; and he congratu* 
lated his Majesty's ministers, their lord- 
ships and the public, upon this even late 
return to the principles of truth and 
justice. - - 

But there was one part of the case to 
which he had alluded, which had been 
passed over by his noble friend, and that 
was, that in the instructions given to the 
military commanders on that occasion, 
they were restricted from acting, unless 
they had a reasonable prospect of suc- 
cess ; and here they came to the main 
gist and matter of the question of the 
present day. Would any one say, that 
in the present situation of affairs in Portu- 
gal and Spain, there was the least ground 
of rational expectation of success ? In 
the former instance, France was fully oc- 
cupied in another quarter ; the situation 
1 of Europe was far different then from its 
situation, at the present moment ; and 
there was at that period every reason to 
hope, that a manifestation of a determina- 
tion to defend Portugal would have the 
effect, as it really had at the time, of de- 
laying the attack upon that kingdom. 
Would any one say, in the present in- 
stance, that the British army in Portugal, 
aided by the native force which it was now 
proposed to provide for by a subsidy, 
would be sufficient to retard or finally to 
resist such an attack ? What reliance 
could any mail place on this subsidiary 
force, unaccustomed to the use of arms, 
unpractised in the operations of war, and 
wholly ignorant of military discipline, ex- 
cept the little they might have learned 
from a few British officers ? That Portugal 
could be defended by such a force, was a 
thing absolutely impossible ; and therefore 
it was that he perceived with regret,|that a 
measure of such, not only questionable, 
but defective policy, should have been the 
first official act, as he might consider it, of 
his noble friend. 

But to return back to the question. He 
had never denied nor attempted to deny, 
that Portugal presented a favourable situ- 
ation from which to assist and encourage 
the efforts and the spirit of the people of 
Spain. His objection to the policy and 
measures of his Majesty's ministers, had 
always been, that tho system of occupying 
Portugal with that view had been" de- 
parted from ; and that instead of keeping 
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the British army in a concentrated state, 
in a commanding situation, and at all 
times applicable to any operations which 
might be undertaken with a good prospect 
Qf success, the British forces had been di- 
vided, and diverted to useless, or worse 
than useless expeditions. When the noble 
Secretary stated, that it was impossible 
for the British army to land at Corunna, 
he seemed to forget that that army which 
landed at Lisbon had been afterwards 
marched to Corunna, under circumstances 
of great calamity and dis ister, in prosecu- 
tion of an operation under all the circum- 
stances of the case hopeless, which the 
able officer who had the command, had 
the candour to declare he disapproved of, 
and which terminated in the loss to the 
country of that highly distinguished gene- 
ral and thousands of his brave army. — 
But it was not his intention on that occa- 
sion to enter into the consideration of the 
proceedings during the campaign in Spain, 
as an opportunity for the discussion of that, 
subject would afterwards present itself. 
It might undoubtedly have been a ques- 
tion whether it was desirable to station a 
British army in Portugal, a country which 
had at that time been abandoned by its 
prince, and left without any legitimate 
author ity r or regular government. He did 
not mean, however, to cast any blame 
upon the conduct of that prince ; but im- 
puted the whole of the calamities which 
followed, to the gross misconduct of his 
Majesty’s present ministers. If the object 
of his Majesty's government had been to 
expel the French force from Portugal, it 
was not necessary for them to land a Bri- 
tish army in that country for that pur- 
pose. In the situation of affairs at that 
time in Spain, it was the obvious policy of 
the French to concentrate as much as pos- 
sible all their force in that country. It 
was, consequently, the true interest of this 
country not to drive the French corps out 
of Portugal into Spain, but to intercept it 
if possible, in any attempt it might have 
made to penetrate into that country. The 
absurdity, however, of the measures of his 
Majesty’s mmisters, in sending out com- 
mander after commander, each ignorant 
of the existing state of affairs, and neither 
bound to act upon any settled system of 
operations, Jed to the disgraceful conven- 
tion of Ciutra, by w hich# in place of weak- 
ening the French force in Spain, the Bri- 
tish army was made the instrument of 
strengthening it: for this force, unfortu- 
nately, liberated by that luckless conven- 


tion, arrived before the British forces in 
Spain, and took a part in the pursuit of our 
army in that disastrous retreat which ter* 
ruinated in the fatal victory at Corunna; 
fatal, he called it, and fatal he must ever 
consider it, because it was purchased by 
the loss of the able officer who had the 
command of the British army. Until that 
instance, there had never been known a 
case of three commanders having been 
sent out in the course of twenty- four 
hours, from different parts of the globe, 
and with different instructions to take the 
command of one and the same army. 

It was unnecessary for him to dwell 
more at length upon the manner, in which 
the unwise and impolitic measures taken 
in Portugal had been conducted. But, if 
those who had the management of public 
allairs, had possessed any wisdom, any ca- 
pacity for enlightened policy in the regu- 
lation of a nation’s interests and constitu- 
tion, any right or sound feelings with re- 
gard to the happiness of their fellow crea- 
tures, here most fortunately had been a 
wide field opened to them. They had 
got the possession of the kingdom of our 
ally, with its government dissolved, and 
no means existing within it, for the esta- 
blishment of any regular authority or civil 
administration, but such as the British go- 
vernment alone should suggest. Here 
had been a glorious opportunity for rais- 
ing the Portuguese nation from that wretch- 
ed and degraded condition, to which a 
lengthened succession of mental ignorance, 
civil oppression, and political tyranny and 
prostitution, had reduced it. Was not 
that an opportunity, which any men ca- 
pable of enlarged and liberal views of 
policy, and influenced by any just feelings 
for the interests of their fellow creatures, 
would have eagerly availed themselves of r 
Would not such men have seized with 
avidity the favourable occasion to rescue 
the population Uf that country from that 
influence of ignorance and political de- 
basement which rendered the inhabitants 
j/leapable of any public spirit or national 
feeling. At that period there occurred a 
most favourable interval for the adoption 
of such measures, before the French could 
have re-entered the Portuguese territory 
over the bleeding carcasses of the patriots 
of Spain. Here was a task worthy of the 
greatest statesmen ; here was an object 
in the accomplishment of which* there 
were no talents so transcendent, no capa- 
city so enlarged, no ability so comprehen- 
sive, that might not have been well and 
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beneficially and gloriously employed. It 
was a work well suited to a wise and libe- 
ral policy ; to an enlarged and generous 
spirit; to every just feeling, and sound 
principle of national interests, to impart 
the blessings of the free institutions of a 
free government to the inhabitants of a 
country so long oppressed and disgraced 
by the greatest tyranny, that had ever ex- 
isted in any nation of Europe. In advert- 
ing to this state of the Portuguese nation, 
he did not mean to undervalue the ser- 
vices or the character of the Portuguese 
soldiery, whom he considered as possessing 
qualities capable of being made useful, 
though he could never admit that they 
would form a force competent to the de- 
fence of that kingdom. 

In the comments, which he felt it his 
duty to make upon the measures and con- 
duct of his Majesty’s ministers respecting 
Portugal, it was by no means his intention 
to speak against any particular individual 
who, not being present, could not have an 
opportunity of answering for himself. He 
should, therefore, not mention the name, 
not make any remark upon the conduct of 
the person who had been sent out on that j 
occasion, and who still continued his Ma- 
jesty’s minister in Portugal. He had 
known that individual, and though he en- 
tertained a sincere respect for him, he did 
not think that he was the most proper 
person to have been selected and sent out 
on such a mission. He considered it wrong 
in his Majesty’s ministers to have em- 
ployed that gentleman upon that occasion. 
But if he disapproved of that appointment 
in the first instance, he was much more 
disposed to disapprove of the manner in 
which the affairs of Portugal had been 
conducted or influenced since he had gone 
upon t his mission, instead of giving to Por- 
tugal the advantage of a free government, 
instead of employing the # British army in 
giving countenance and protection to such 
a system of civil liberty and national ame- 
lioration, that force had been employed in 
obliging the Portuguese people to submit 
to that odious and detestable form of go- 
vernment that was peculiarly and habitu- 
ally obnoxious to them. Could their lord- 
ships, then be surprised that Portugal was 
at present in a state little better than when 
it was occupied by the French troopS? 
Was it not the only object of astonishment 
and indignation, that nothing had been 
done to improve its condition; that no 
Sbeans bad been taken to bestow upon that 
nation the blessings of a free constitution ; 


that no efficient measures had been devised 
to promote the object so much desired, 
and so strongly recommended by his noble 
friend, that of providing adequately for he 
immediate defence and ultimate security 
of Portugal ? 

But, upon this head, he must refer to 
the papers upon the table : papers, which 
many of their lordships might possibly not 
have read, nor consequently be acquainted 
with, but which it would be necessary to 
consult, before they could come to any 
just decision upon the question under con* 
sideration. Those papers, he must ob- 
serve, were few in number. The first was 
a dispatch from Mr. Secretary Canning to 
Mr. Villiers, dated November 22, 1808. 
In this dispatch, that right hon. gent, 
called the attention of Mr. Villiers to the 
means of organizing a Portuguese force to 
co-operate with the British army in the 
defence of Portugal. He should not oc- 
cupy their lordships* time by reading the 
particular words. Their lordships would 
however recollect, that it was some time 
in the spring of that year, that the spirit 
of resistance to the French usurpation had 
broken out in Spain ; they would also re- 
collect the time when the British army 
landed in Portugal; and they would then 
bear in mind that it was not till the 22d 
of November that the secretary of state 
called the attention of Mr. Villiers to the 
means of organizing a native force in Por- 
tugal. But after this tardy communica- 
tion or instruction upon that important 
subject, it must be supposed that no delay 
was suffered to take place in following it 
up with further communications. Yet, 
no ! The next dispatch, for no answer ap- 
peared to have been given to the former 
one, was dated as he found by the papers, 
on the 28th of February following. In 
that the right hon. secretary said “ that 
as nothing had been received from Mr. 
Villiers on the subject of the Portuguese 
levies, and as no bills had come to this 
country on that account, it would be pre- 
mature to say any thing etpon that head.* 4 
Their lordships would observe, that though 
the instructions had been sent out as early 
as the 22d of November 1808 no answer 
had Seen returned so late as the 28th of 
Feb. 1800, when the late secretary of state 
found it necessary to send out the dispatch 
from which he quoted the passage he had 
just read. If it could be urged as matter 
of charge against a minister employed as 
Mr. Villiers was, that he had deferred re* 
plying tQ an instruction on so important a 
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point, one should suppose that his language 
would be, that such a charge was u gross 
ealumny, and that he had anxiously, Irom 
week to week, or from month to month, 
returned answers to bis government at 
home, upon so interesting a subject. The 
first dispatch, however, from that gentle- 
man was dated the 1 6th of December follow- 
ing* The whole of the important interval 
was suffered to elapse, without any effort 
having been made to promote a feeling of 
national honour ; to create the means of 
assisting Spain ; to raise the spirit, or re- 
establish the character of the Portuguese 
nation. His noble friend having been since 
called to the councils of his Majesty, had 
officially written the remaining document. 
It became the duty of his noble friend, 
upon entering upon his official functions, 
to consult the records of liis office for such 
information as would enable him to give 
sound advice to his Majesty on the general 
conduct of his affairs. No question he 
was persuaded could be considered of 
more importance, than the question whe- 
ther a British army should be employed 
in Portugal. Ilis noble friend had staled, 
that it was not only necessary to employ 
a British force, and the native force to be 
maintained by the proposed subsidy, but 
also a Portuguese force, to be kept up at 
the expence of the Portuguese govern- 
ment, in that country. But, though a Bri- 
tish minister had been nearly two years in 
Portugal, the noble secretary did not find 
in his office any information upon this sub- 
ject. His noble li iend, therefore was ob- 
liged to send a dispatch to Mr. Villicrs, 
dated January b, calling upon him for in- 
formation in the following words: " you 
will therefore transmit to me, without 
delay, such information as you can col- 
lect, as well with respect to the state of 
the British army as that of the Portuguese 
force.” So that in fact, the British minis- 
ter was at this moment in complete igno- 
rance of the state of that army which was 
to be relied on to defend Portugal. Whe- 
ther any answer had been received to this 
dispatch he did not know ; and, though 
sufficient time had elapsed to allow an an- 
swer to arrive from a place only four days 
sail from this country, he could only say, 
that there appeared no answer to it in the 
papers upon their lordships* table. If any 
answer had been returned to that dispatch, 
it should have been laid before their lord- 
ships, because it was essentially necessary 
that before their lordships agreed to the 
proposition for subsidizing a Portuguese 
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force, they should be acquainted with the 
state in which that force existed, and how 
far it was likely to be efficient for the pur- 
pose for which it was to be maintained. 
He must look upon it as impossible that his 
Majesty’s ministers, after having been 
solemnly called upon by their lordships 
for the production of those documents, 
could have presented them in a garbled 
state. This he was obliged to conclude, 
as well injustice to them, as to the consti- 
tution, to that House and the country. 

The noble secretary had engaged in the 
discussion under their lordships consider- 
ation, as if that House was to be called 
upon that night to abandon the cause of 
Spain altogether — to withdraw the British 
troops from Portugal— and to leave both 
nations to themselves. It was not his in- 
tention, however, to make any such propo- 
sition, the declaration of which would be 
as premature altogether as the voting the 
Address proposed by his noble friend. — 
What he had to say upon that subject was, 
that it would be criminal in their lordships 
to disguise or conceal what they had a 
knowledge of, that his Majesty's ministers 
had gone on too long in the practice of 
deceiving the public, by expectations 
which rested upon no solid foundation— by 
hopes, which there was no prospect of 
being realised— by reports and rumours, 
which, so far from resting upon any just 
ground or valid authority, were proved by 
subsequent information to have been wholly 
unsupported in truth or in fact. Their 
lordships were, by the determination of 
this question, to deckle whether in the 
present arduous and difficult situation of 
affairs, they were to place further confi- 
dence in such men. They were by the 
result of that night’s discussion, to shew 
whether the management of public affairs 
was to be entrusted to the discretion of 
men who had so conducted themselves, 
and so systematifcally deceived the public. 
They were then fully aware of the deter- 
mination, that would be formed by his 
Majesty's ministers upop any great ques- 
tion of national policy or interest. If the 
subject of thujr consideration should hap- 
pen to be of a military description, their 
lordships might be sure that they would 
consult military authorities ; but tliay 
might also be convinced, that though 
every such authority should lean against 
their projected measure, ministers would 
still persevere. It would be unavailing 
for military men to say, that an operation 
was impracticable : his Majesty's minis- 
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ters wotild reply, “ You may think it im- 
practicable; but don't mind, go and 
try.” It would be criminal in their 
lordships, therefore, so far as they may 
have the means of preventing it, to leave 
the administration of affairs in such 
incapable hands. For his own part, he 
did not so much object to the cjuestion 
as connected with political interests, or as 
a mere financial question of expenditure, 
but as it was likely to lead to the sacrifice, 
the useless — the unprofitable sacrifice, of 
the lives of thousands of his fellow-sub- 
jects. lie had mentioned this point upon 
a former night, but so strong was his feel- 
ing upon it, that he did not think he could 
too often repeat the observation : It was 
for their lordships to consider whether, 
under all the circumstances, they would 
be disposed again to commit the British 
army under such guidances in Spain and 
Portugal. The campaigns in these coun- 
tries had already cost this nation the lives 
of twelve thousand of its brave soldiers ; 
and it was now to be considered whether 
any further sacrifice was to be incurred in 
the hopeless contest. 

His noble friend had earnestly besought 
their lordships to bear in mind the blood 
that had already been shed, and the trea- 
sure expended, in order to induce them to 
agree to his proposition for making further 
sacrifices for the same object. He, too, 
would conjure their lordships, but for a 
different object, to call to mind the losses 
that had been sustained ; not that they 
should go on in the fruitless profusion of 
lives and treasure, but that they should, 
whilst there was yet time, arrest the fatal 
progress of national calamity and dis- 
grace. He should conjure their lordships 
not to lend themselves to such a system, 
in order that new millions should be squan- 
dered, that fresh thousands should be sa- 
crificed; but to take care that no time 
should be suffered to elapse, before they 
obliged the government to pursue such 
measures as would be best calculated to 
promote the national interest, by enhanc- 
ing the national character and honour. 
He particularly called upon their lord- 
ships not to suffer the remnant of our 
brave army to be exposed to the same dis- 
astrous fate which had befallen the armies 
already sacrificed. He trusted that their 
lordships would come to that determina- 
tion which all, who felt for the hardships 
of our brave army, — who valued the lives 
of our valiant soldiers, — who were anxious 
for the honour and true interests of their 
country— must approve. They had but 
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to bear in mind the useless sacrifices which- 
had been made without any possibility of 
any advantageous result : — the destination 
of sir John .Moore's army to the North ; 
when that general was of opinion that it 
should have been sent to the South of 
Spain the loss of 0,000 men in that ca- 
lamitous campaign;— the loss of 6,000 
more in the late campaign under lord Wel- 
lington ; and all the fruitless waste of trea- 
sure that must have been incurred in both 
these disastrous campaigns. Were their 
lordships to be told, after all that bad hap-' 
pened, that as his Majesty's ministers 
alone entertained any hope upon the re- 
sult, they were still to go on in the indul- 
gence of expectations of future success in 
Spain, and under that vain, that idle and 
delusive impression to expose still more 
of the valuable lives of British troops ? 

The Portuguese soldiers, upon whom so 
much dependence was to be placed, might 
perhaps hereafter become good troops, 
and be capable of acting in concert with 
regular armies. But when their lordships 
looked to the weak and imbecile state of 
| their disorganised government ; — when 
they considered that all the energies of 
the nation were extinguished by the spirit 
of that government in which the people 
could place no confidence, their lordships 
must be convinced of the total impossibi- 
lity of obtaining any native force in Por- 
tugal, competent to effectual co-operation 
with a British army. When the British 
army had first entered Spain, it was to have 
been supported by a Spanish force of 
30,000 men, but throughout the whole of 
its disastrous progress in that country, the 
British army experienced no co-operation. 
To expect, therefore, any effectual co- 
operation from a Portuguese army, in the 
case under consideration, would be to set 
all experience at defiance— to derive no 
benefit from the lessons they had received 
during the late operations — and madly to 
expose the best interests of the army and 
state to imminent but unprofitable hazard. 
Yet with such facts in view, the foundation 
of the proposition before their lordships 
was the expectation of that co-operation, 
which had not been experienced in cither 
of the two former expeditions. But though 
so much was to depend upon the state, the 
amount and efficiency of this native army, 
the noble secretary was not yet acquainted 
with its actual condition. A force of 
30,000 men was to be provided for ; but 
it did not appear that more than 16,000 of 
them were actually in existence. Was it 
then to be supposed, that this small force 
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could, in the short interval between the 
present moment and the period when the 
trial would be to be made, be augmented 
to 30,0(>0, and the whole advanced to such 
a state of discipline as to be fit to act in 
line, with the British army ? He would not 
deny that the Portuguese peasantry were 
well suited to assume the character and 
habits of soldiers ; but as no one, even of 
the 16,000 already embodied, had ever 
seen an enemy, or w-as acquainted with the 
operations of war, he must be excused 
for tin nking a force of that description not 
to be depended upon in the regular ope- 
rations and progress of a campaign. They 
might be, as tiny had been, useful in de- 
sultory warfare ; bat must be wholly 
unfit lor co-operation with a regular army. 
He was not afraid, therefore, of any res- 
ponsibility that might be incurred, by his 
stating, that if the safety of the British army 
w f as to be committed on the expectation 
of such co-operation, it would be exposed 
to most imminent and perhaps inevitable 
hazard. 

But if these 30,000 men were not com- 
posed of undisciplined peasants and raw 
recruits, but consisted of British troops, in 
addition to the British army already in 
Portugal, he should consider it nothing 
but infatuation to think of defending 
Portugal, even with such a force. He 
was aware it might be said, that Por- 
tugal, considered with respect to its geo- 
graphical advantages, was capable of 
being effectually defended. He was not 
afraid, however, to assert, that against 
a power possessing the whole means of 
Spain, as he must suppose the French to 
do at this moment, Portugal, so far from 
being the most defensible, was the least 
defensible of any country in Europe. It 
had the longest line of frontier, compared 
with its actual extent, of any other nation ; 
besides, from its narrowness, its line of 
defence would be more likely to be turned ; 
and an invading enemy would derive great 
advantages from its local circumstances. 
As to the means of practical defence af- 
forded by its mountains, he should only 
ask, whether the experience of the last 
seventeen years had taught the world 
nothing — whether its instructive lessons 
were wholly thrown away ? Could it be 
supposed that a country so circumstanced : 
with a population without spirit, and a 
foreign general exercising little short o f ar- 
bitrary power within it, was capable of any 
effectual defence ? He should desire their 
lordships not to look at the experience of 
the last 17 years, but to the melancholy 


events of the last month, and would then 
ask them, whether the defence of a moun- 
tainous barrier could afford any security 
against a powerful enemy ? — Whether the 
barrier which had not protected Seville, 
would be e ffectual for the security of Por- 
tugal ? The value of such defences no 
longer existed, and he was inclined to 
attribute that alteration to an actual 
change in the art and practice of war. The 
Alps, the Pyrenees, the mountains of Ger- 
many, and the Sierra Morena in Spain, of 
which they had heard so much, had all 
been successfully carried without present- 
ing much difficulty, by the improved ope- 
rations of modern warfare. 

It was not to such defences, therefore, 
nor, indeed, to any defence, that they 
should look for the security of Portugal, 
unless the great mass of its population 
felt an interest in its preservation, and 
were resolutely determined to perish or 
defend it. He was ready however to 
allow that there might be occasions when 
it would be proper to make large pecu- 
niary sacrifices, not alone for the support 
of an ally, but to prove to Europe, that 
we were ready to afford aid to any nation 
that was disposed to assert its indepen- 
dence. lie would allow, that pressed as 
this nation was on all sides, it would be 
desirable to aliord Portugal, if the ques- 
tion were only as to pecuniary sacrifices 
every assistance, provided it could be 
shewn that there was any rational or pro- 
bable prospect of success. He would not 
only assist Portugal, but any particular 
bodies which may have been formed in 
Portugal, as far as could reasonably 
be done without committing the vital 
interests of this country. But here 
the question was, whether they should 
agree to the continuance of the British 
army in Portugal under hopeless cir- 
cumstances ? Disguise it as his Majesty's 
ministers may, the question really was, 
whether the army at that moment in Por- 
tugal was to be sacrificed as the army 
had been in the former instance ? In the 
spring of the year, a force of 16,000 
men was wanted; anti yet his Ma- 
jesty's ministers, notwithstanding their 
strong and unconstitutional measure for 
breaking up the militia, were unabj[e to 
make out that number. He would ask 
the ir lordships, then, what would be the state 
of the British army, if the army under lord 
Wellington were to be exposed to the 
same fate as that of sir John Moore or of 
lord Chatham ? and that too, in the pro- 
secution of an object, in which, he would- 
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venture to say, no man could possibly 
expect success. His object, as he had be- 
fore stated, was not to propose any reso- 
lution to their lordships against the de- 
fence of Portugal. The amendment with 
which he meant to conclude, was the re- 
sult of his own observa ion. and founded 
upon the reasons which he had stated to 
their lordships. When the documents 
which his Majesty had been graciously 
pleased to promise should he before them, 
then their lordships would be able to form 
a more correct judgment, if the past 
conduct of his Majesty’s present ministers 
had been such as to justify their lordships 
in continuing to them a blind confidence ; 
— if they were disposed to approve of the 
manner in which the military operations 
in Spain and Walchercn had been planned, 
then they would vote for the Address pro- 
posed by his noble friend ; but, if they 
were influenced by a just sense of their 
country’s interests, and an honest feel- 
ing for its character and honour, their 
lordships would, in duty to themselves, 
to our brave troops, and to the pub- 
lic, exercise their constitutional privi- 
lege of carrying up advice to their 
sovereign, and endeavour by such season- 
able interference to arrest the imprudent 
and impolitic measures of his Majesty’s 
present government. Upoft these grounds 
he should move, to leave out all the words 
of the original Address after the word, 
“ That,” for the purpose of inserting an 
Amendment to the following effect:— 
“ This House returns to his Majesty their 
thanks for his most gracious message, and 
for the communications which his Majes- 
ty has been graciously pleased to direct 
to be made to them ; and beg to assure 
his Majesty, that they will, without delay, 
enter upon the consideration of these most 
important subjects, in the present difficult 
and alarming state of these realms.” 

The Earl of Livn'pool considered the 
Amendment as a virtual motion fertile re- 
moval of his Majesty’s ministers. It 
would, indeed, be more becoming the 
noble lord as well as a shorter course to 
his object, to have embodied the sub- 
stance and gist of his speech in a specific 
proposition to that, effect. The motion 
of the noble lord went not only to the 
length of removing ministers, but even to 
oblige the country to abandon Portugal. 
What else was the meaning of those argu- 
ments their lordships had just heard ? 
What else was the meaning of that appeal, 
of that dangerous and impolitic appeal to 
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the passions of the people, by displaying 
to them, in aggravated colours, the 
losses, the burthens they were called ou to 
support } He would not deny, that in the 
course of the last 17 years, circumstances 
had occurred, which rendered an implicit 
adherence to the generally received and es- 
tablished principles of our national policy, 
a question of great difficulty. But no- 
thing had arisen which, as far as regarded 
the ancit iit connection between this coun- 
try and Portugal, would, in his apprehen- 
sion, justify a sudden departure from that 
line of conduct which we had observed 
for a ccntrury and a half towards that 
power. He considered it impossible, 
that any noble lord, who impartially con- 
sidered the circumstances under which the 
war began in the peninsula, should not 
cordially approve of the prompt and 
active assistance that had been given by 
his Majesty’s government, to Spain and 
Portugal. The circumstances under 
which the war commenced there, formed 
a glorious exception to those that pervaded 
all the other nations of the continent. 
Spain was the first country that furnished 
an instance of a general rising of its popu- 
lation against the invasion and usurpation 
of the ruler of France. The French in 
orher countries had to contend with great 
and numerous armies; but the moment 
these were overwhelmed, the countries 
were conquered. The people were every 
where neutral, and uniformly remained 
tame spectators of the contest that was to 
decide their fate. But in Spain, there was 
the hope of the support of a whole armed 
population — a hope which was not de- 
ceived in the course of two campaigns, 
fought under every circumstance of ad- 
versity and disadvantage. ' The state of 
the country too, w as favourable to the ex- 
pectation of that success, which the noble 
baron had so confidently pronounced to 
be unattainable from the first. It con- 
tained more strength of military position 
than any country in Europe. Besides, 
the flfcate of manners, society, and morals 
within the peninsula held forth the most 
sanguine prospect of a general and obsti- 
nate resistance. The noble baron, in the 
cour& of his speech, having admitted, for 
t he sake of argument, the policy of assist- 
ing the inhabitants of the peninsula in their 
efforts to shake off the yoke of France, still 
maintained that there was the grossest 
misconduct in the mode of affording that 
assistance. The noble baron particularly 
condemned the landing in Portugal. Upon 
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this point he could assure their lordships, 
upon the authority of several officers of 
rank and experience, and who were per- 
fectly competent to give an opinion on 
the subject, that the very best point on 
which a disembarkation could be effected, 
. and a lodgement made, was the Tagus ; 
or somewhere between the Tagus and 
Cadiz, but iu the Tagus in preference. 

As to that brilliant and decisive opera- 
tion, by which the French were expelled 
in three weeks from Portugal, the noble 
baron had not ventured to call the merit 
of it iu question, though he pressed as a 
charge against ministers, and as a proof 
of their misconduct, that the French 
army was not brought to England instead 
of being sent home. But did the noble 
baron consider that the French had the 
means of retreat in their power ; that 
they might have retired upon Spain ? 
What would have been the situation of 
the British army, if, after rejecting the 
terms offered, we had been unable to re- 
duce them to unconditional submission, 
and having wasted our force in unavailing 
efforts, we had at last found ourselves 
unable to expel them ? With respect to 
the charges made against his Majesty’s 
ministers, for not having animated their 
allies sufficiently to fight their own bat- 
tles, he could positively state, that no ex- 
ertions had been wanting on the part of 
government to rouse them to a sense of 
their danger, and to stimulate their exer- 
tions to avert it. Upon this point he 
could only say on the part of his Majesty’s 
government, that they had never relaxed 
in their endeavours to awaken the go- 
vernment of Portugal to a sense of their 
perilous condition. It was not the fault 
of ministers, nor was it the fault of the 
person they had sent there as his Ma- 
jesty's representative, (who, he would 
take that opportunity of declaring, had 
discharged his duty honestly, diligently, 
and faithfully) if the exertions of the Por- 
tuguese government were not correspon- 
dent to the danger and magnitude of the 
crisis. But he must intreat their lord- 
ships to recollect the particular state of 
Portugal at that time. Truly, indeed, 
might it be said to have been without a 
government ; it was a country deserted, 
iu fact ; all the antient and established 
authorities having disappeared with the 
Prince Regent, But even under these 
unpromising circumstances every thing 
was done that could have been done. 
There was no time lost ; there was no ex- 


ertion untried ; there was no measnve 
neglected. The provisional government 
at the outset gave consent/ at the instance 
of the British minister, that 20,000 men 
should be raised in Portugal, which were 
to be taken into British pay, and within a 
few months after 16,000 of these were 
actually in the field, and government had 
the positive assurance of Mr. Villiers that 
every man of them would be raised. With 
regard to that army, he had the satisfac- 
tion of knowing and stating to their lord- 
ships that every exertion was made by the 
Portuguese government to render it effec- 
tive. Never were greater exertions made 
to provide a sufficient force, and never 
were they more successful. As to the 
objection that they had seen no service, 
every army must have a beginning. The 
noble baron had the candour to acknow- 
ledge, that in that country could be found 
as good materials us in any other, out of 
which to form an army, and it was to be 
hoped, when occasion called for their ex- 
ertions in a military capacity, they would 
be found to do their duty. The motion 
of his noble friend went no further than 
to concur with his Majesty’s Message 
in recognizing the policy of subsidizing a 
certain number of Portuguese troops. 

If the noble baron was not inclined to 
concur in the principle of that measure, 
let him declare it ; not by a side wind, 
not by an indirect attack on ministers, but 
by an immediate and explicit motion to 
withdraw the army from Portugal. If 
the defence of that country was of that 
hopeless and desperate nature that the 
noble baron conceived it, the sooner the 
army was withdrawn the better. The 
noble baron had talked as if war had not 
its chances and reverses, as if the risks in 
military operations, were riot always pro- 
portioned to the magnitude of the object, 
and had triumphantly asked, what had they 
gained in the peninsula? What had they 
gained ! Why they had gained the hearts 
and affections of the whole population of 
Spain and Portugal ; they had gained that 
of which no triumphs, no successes of the 
enemy could deprive them. In Portugal 
such was the affection of the inhabitants, 
that there was not a want of a British 
soldier that was not instantly and cheer- 
fully supplied. Look to Spain. What 
was the feeling of the people of Spain, 
even in that awful moment of national 
convulsion and existing revolution? It 
was that of the most complete deference 
to the British minister and government j 
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. amleo perfect whs their confidence in both, 
that they placed their fleet under the 
orders of the British admiral. Would a 
coW, cautious, and phlegmatic system of 
policy have ever produced such proofs of 
tfnbocmded confidence ? Would indilfer- 
•nee have produced those strong and 
signal proofs of affection? Whatever 
might be the issue of the contest in Spain, 
to this country would always remain the 
proud satisfaction of having done its duty. 
He trusted they would never abandon 
Spain, .so long as any hope remained of r 
the possibility of ultimate success. Their 
lordships were bound by every sentiment 
of honour and good faith to support a 
people who had given proofs of honour, 
of good faith, and of bravery, that have 
not been exceeded by any nation that has 
ever existed. 

The Earl of Moira said, that if the ques- 
tion between the adoption of the Address 
and the Amendment were such as the 
noble secretary of state had assumed — if 
no other alternative was left than the 
abandonment of Portugal, or the rejection 
of the Amendment, he had no hesitation 
in stating, that he would be among the 
first to reject it. But the nature of the 
Amendment was quite misunderstood, or, 
if not misunderstood, misrepresented by 
the noble secretary. It appeared to him 
to call merely for inquiry, with a view to 
the adoption and arrangement of a dif- 
ferent system of policy for the conduct of 
the war. If the system pursued by his 
Majesty's ministers had corresponded with 
his views, he should have continued to 
maintain it conformably to the sentiments 
which he had on a former occasion ex- 
pressed upon the subject of Spain. Every 
moment’s reflection, indeed, satisfied him 
of the justice of these sentiments— But 
yet the noble lord was not entitled to cull 
on him for support, inasmuch as the con- 
duct of his government dkl not correspond 
with those sentiments. The propriety of 
interfering in the concerns of Spain, and 
the manner of directing that interference, 
were quite distinct questions ; and sorry 
he was to find, that much as he approved 
of the former, he saw nothing but what he 
must censure in the latter. Instead of en- 
couraging and promoting the cause of 
Spain, that cause seemed in the measures 
conducted under the direction of ministers, 
but a secondary object. Instead of taking 
*uch a position in Spain as might afford, not 
only to the people of that country, but to 
my of the subjects of the enemy interested 
vol. xv. 
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in the same cause, a strong rallying point, 
our army was sent to an extreme point, 
where, in fact, it had scarcely to calcinate 
upon meeting any formidable entmy. — 
Was this a course pointed out by wisdom 
or valour ? What, he would put it to their 
lordships, should we say of the capacity of 
a Russian general, who, being ordered to 
invade England should effect a landing, 
and attempt even to establish himself in 
Cheshire, instead of approaching the centra 
of the coum ry, instead c»f venturing to 
the vicinity of the capital ? What would 
the Russian cabinet he likely to think of 
such an officer? Yet the course which* 
under our enlightened c abinet, the com- 
mander of our army took in the Peninsula, 
was precisely of a similar nature. lie en- 
tered Portugal when he ought to have 
landed in Spain. 

When Buonaparte had proceeded to 
attack Austria there were two lines of po- 
licy marked out for our ministers, neither 
of which, though obvious, did they think 
proper to follow. T.ity ought to have 
promptly aided Austria, or availed them- 
selves of the Austrian war to expel the 
French force from Spain. But instead of 
vigorously applying their means to cither 
object, they attempted nothing that wis- 
dom could sanction or the country ap- 
prove. Every thing, indfed, which they 
did attempt was marked by imprudence 
and mismanagement ; their whole career 
betrayed, as the universal opinion of 
the public pronounced, a total want of 
judgment, foresight and vigour; and, as 
the climax of error, thev now senm-d re- 
solved to defend Portugal, according to a 
plan of defence, too, which was per- 
fectly impracticable. For it was utterly 
ridiculous to suppose, that the ideas of the 
count La Lippc, as to the practicability 
of defending Portugal from invasion, 
could now be relied upon. In. fact, no- 
thing could he gained from the attempt, 
whilst the danger was certain. We 
should be allowed to retain Portugal, 
under our present system, just so long es 
Buonaparte thought proper. Yet the 
patrons of that system, the present minis- 
ters, still called for confidence ; and 
amidit all the calamities accumulated 
under their auspices, they had still the 
hardihood to speak of paving gained im- 
portant advantages for the country. But 
I would ask, said the noble lord, what 
have they gained ? The noble secretary 
of state boasts, that our country has ob- 
tained a higher character than k ever 
2 M 
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possessed before in Europe ; which, by 
the way, I deny. But I would ask him, 
Mas hagained his object ? Has he reduced 
the power of the enemy? if I were to 
ask a chess player whether he had won 
his game, and he were to answer me that 
he had got a rook, or that he had got a 
bishop, what should I think of his an- 
swer? Precisely as 1 do of that of mi- 
nisters to this House ; who, when asked 
whether they have won their game with 
the enemy, reply, that they have gained 
honour, laurels and fame ; that still they 
are beaten— they have lost their game— 
they have played a desperate game for 
the last two years, and for the last two 
years they have gained nothing. Their 
administration has, in fact, been marked 
by the annihilation of every foreign hope, 
atid the reduction of every domestic re- 
source — they, who vaunted of their reso- 
-lution and power to protect and liberate 
the continent, have only succeeded in 
bringing danger close to our own shores ; 
and why? because they sacrificed the 
interests of the nation, and violated every 
principle of public duty to gratify their 
personal ambition, and personal cupidity. 
While they covered the country with 
their tax-gatherers and supervisors, who 
were almost as great nuisances as the 
plagues of Egjtpt, they aggravated the 
insults and injuries they inflicted upon the 
people, by most wantonly squandering 
the produce of their exactions. Yet, 
these were the ministers who called for 
confidence ; while he was certain that he 
was speaking the language of 99 out of a 
100 of the whole population of the coun- 
try, when he asserted, that such ministers 
deserved marked reprobation and exem- 
plary punishment. 

Viscount Sidmouth was of opinion that 
.government had neglected to avail them- 
selves of the favourable opportunity for 
striking a decisive blow in the peninsula. 
He should feel much reluctance, however, 
at withdrawing our succours from Portu- 
gal, if without too great a risk we could 
assist her with any prospect of success. 
Her long attachment to this country, the 
sincerity of which had been so forcibly 
evinced at different periods, and mos£ par- 
ticularly in 1762, was such, that we ought 
to feel it incumbent upon us to afford her 
every assistance in our power. He was 
unwilling to accede to the amendment, as 
he thought it would be unjustifiable to 
withdraw our troops before such a mea- 
sure became absolutely necessary. He 
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however thought they ought to be well 
informed as to the co-operation they were 
to expect on the part of the Portuguese.. 
Government should be careful not to add. 
to the weight of the burden already borne 
by the people ; and to lighten the present 
as soon as possible. Though he could 
not bestow unqualified approbation on the 
measures of government with respect to 
the war in the peninsula, yet he would not 
withhold his assent to the address, and ha 
thought his conduct both parliamentary 
and constitutional, when he declared that 
giving it his assent under this qualification, 
he threw the whole of the responsibility 
on his majesty’s ministers. 

The Marquis of Lansdoivnc , adverting 
to what had fallen from the noble vis- 
count, who had just spoken, relating to 
the conduct of Portugal in 1762, wished 
to God the situation of affairs was as fa- 
vourable for England as at that period. 
The government of that day had pru- 
dence, wisdom, and energy. The present 
ministers differed as much from them as 
the feeble government of Louis the 15tli 
did from the energy of that government 
which now unfortunately wields the scep- 
tre and resources of France. It was never 
good policy to copy our own proceedings 
on a former period, and regulate our con- 
duct by geographical maxims when cir- 
cumstances were changed. Were they, 
after the melancholy experience they had 
already felt, again to expose the army to 
new disasters, while yet mourning the 
12,000 already lost ? Were the remaining 
resources of the country to be entrusted to 
those who had wasted the former, and 
who now unblushingly called for renewed 
confidence ? It was always bad policy to 
become principals in a continental war, 
and such we should be if the proposed 
force was to be kept up in Portugal. The 
army with which we were to co-operate 
was not to be depended upon. He could 
by no means agree in the praises that 
were bestowed on the Portuguese or on 
their armies. When did they shew them- 
selves worthy of this implicit confidence, 
or abounding with this exuberance of af- 
fections ? Was it at Vimiera, where they 
were not trusted with the conduct of a 
single operation ? Was it at the time that 
sir John Moore marched into Spain, when 
he was obliged to weaken his array, and 
leave ] 0,000 men behind him at Lisbon, 
to keep the population in awe, and pre- 
vent them from rising on their own go- 
vernment ? The noble secretary, who 
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rtiadc the original motion, had stated, that 
the breach by which the French entered 
Spain, was the vile government by which 
that country was delivered over to them, 
bound as it were hands and feet. But did 
the noble marquis know of no other vile 
government, and was not the same danger 
and consequences to be apprehended from 
it ? But it was said, that the occupation 
of Portugal would delay the subjugation 
of Spain. How delay jjt ? In the same 
way he presumed that the occupation of 
Walchercn retarded the submission of the 
court of Vienna. Was that occupation 
to be maintained without loss ? No ; we 
should there, as at Walcheren, lose one 
thousand every month. After our recent 
and severe losses, it was a question if hu- 
manity, policy, safety, and future exist- 
ence would justify such an appropriation 
of our army, when not a single minister 
dared to say lie thought the measure 
would be ultimately crowned with suc- 
cess. After our recent losses at Wal- 
cheren wc ought not again to expose our- 
selves to the effect of a system so ruinous, 
at least without deeply reflecting, and 
having proper information on the subject, 
instead of assurances which had been uni- 
formly lavished to deceive. 

The Earl of Harrowby cons : dered the 
opposition of the noble marquis as rather 
levelled against minister* than against the 
measure under consideration. If he wish- 
ed ministers out of their places, why did 
he not call for their dismissal, rather than 
attempt to tie, up their hands while in 
office. With respect to Portugal, if it 
was intended to ahandon her to her fate, 
jt would bo better to give her notice at 
once of such ar» intention, that she might 
know on what she had to depend, and 
make the best terms she could with the 
enemy. Our sacrifices, he contended, 
had at least afforded our allies a better 
chance than they could otherwise have 
had in the unequal struggle, and if through 
want of talent on their part in the cabinet, 
or valour in the field, the enuse w r as lost, 
England was not to be blamed. The ca- 
lumnies that had been uttered, were, he 
thought, sufficiently refuted. The valour 
displayed by our troops had raised our 
national character, as the more recent our 
victories were, the higher we stood in the 
estimation of Europe, and the greater was 
our internal security. 

Lord Erskine begged their lordships to 
reflect, that not merely the conduct of 
minister^ but that of their lordships thep- 
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selves, was upon trial on this occasion; 
and the probable result of that trial, before 
an enlightened country, was entitled to 
the most serious consideration. Ministers, 
it appeared, pursued the old course upon 
this occasion. Instead of vindicating 
themselves they endeavoured to criminate 
their predecessors. But if their predeces- 
sors were really criminal, why did not 
these ministers who were in possession of 
every information and document referring 
to their official conduct, do their duty, 
and make that criminality the subject of 
prosecution ? This, however, was not their 
object. They did not want to vindicate 
the cause of the public, but to get into our 
places; and how have they acted in those 
places ? Their conduct, particularly in re- 
taining Walcheren, after the main object 
of the Expedition was found unattainable, 
was most criminal. It was, I will say, as 
a lawyer, a murderous act. And yet they 
challenge, it seems, a motion for their 
dismissal. Such a motion is, indeed, sus- 
pended over their heads, and God knows 
it is of little consequence whether they 
are on or off*. But as to the retention of 
Portugal, it is stated, that a native army 
is collecting in that country, and our 
money is to be sent there for its support. 
What fatality 1 There really seems to b* 
a sort of predestination which 1 will leave 
to the reverend bench to explain, that 
whenever the French take any country or 
any prisoners, they shall have some of 
our money also. I can hardly account 
for the infatuation which possesses those 
men who suppose they can defend Portu- 
gal, by sending a supply of British money 
there, it might as well, in fact, be ex- 
pected to accomplish that by sending 
over the woolsack with my noble and 
learned friend upon it. The noble lord 
concluded with staling his inteniion to 
vote for the Amendment. 

The Earl of Buckinghamshire was of opi- 
nion that ministers had a difficult game to 
play, but that it was indispensable that 
they should not be impeded in their pro- 
ceedings. The Portuguese campaign 
might terminate well or ill, but it was a 
claim on British honour, that Portugal 
shoulfl not be deserted ; we bar! accepted 
from the prince the right of its protection, 
and we could not throw off the responsibi- 
lity under which we had put ourselves, 
without proving that we had done our ut- 
most u> do our duty. 

Lord H'dland could not understand the 
spirit in which noble lords were willing to 
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give their confidence to ministers without 
being assured that their confidence was 
6esen*ed. We were obliged in honour to 
do what we could for Porugal without 
injury to ourselves. Jn honour— for that 
Was the only motive that ought to interest 
the feelings or excite the hearts of this or 
any other people. But if we were to cm- 
buik in the cause of that sinking people, 
we were not to load them with our imbe- 
cility, in addition to tin ir own weakness. 
A great plan was necessary : nothing 
neutral or narrow, nothing minute, nothing 
temporary i could enter into the principle 
of such a plan, but for this, qualities w ere 
requisite, winch no man could hope for in 
the present ministry. He was averse to 
harsh language; but where was the ad- 
dress, the ability, the knowledge, the 
public spirit, that were the soul of success 
in such a cause ? He found them shifting 
from object to ohjrct, and hanging their 
hope on every weak and bending support, 
that failed ttiein in the first moment of 
pleasure. They cheered themselves with 
little circumstances. They first sustained 
themselves on the improvement of the 
Portuguese army, then on the free turn 
which their constitution was to receive. 
He thought, that for defence no govern- 
ment could be too free ; by that he meant 
too democratic ; the words might not be 
S}n mirnnus, but it was in such govern- 
ments that men felt of what they were 
capable: there was then the full stretch 
of ail the powers. There was a great 
struggle, a great allay of the baser pas- 
sions; but there rose from them a spirit 
vigorous, subtilized, and pure ; there was 
the triumph of all the vehement principles 
of the nation ; the rapid intelligence, the 
bold decision the daring courage, the stern 
love of country- It was in the hour of 
struggle that men started up among the 
ranks of the shrinking people ; those 
blight shapes of valour and virtue that 
gave a new life to the people; those sur- 
passing forms of dignity and splendotrt'" 
that suddenly rose up as if by miracle/ 
among the host, rushed to the front of the 
battle, and as in the days of old, by their 
sole appearance turned the victory. But 
where was the symptom of a love for free 
government in the conduct of the minis- 
try? lhe government of Portugal had 
been absolutely in their hands, had they 
dizburthetied it of its obstructions to free- 
dom — had they pointed its aspect towards 
democracy ? It would be criminal to force 
* Jfttion to a defence which might draw 


down ruin on them. But if we were found 
to withdraw from the contest, it was pos- 
sible for us to do so without degrading the 
country by any base avidity for little 
gains, bv seizing upon any of those little 
pieces of plunder which were already so 
tempting and apt to overpower our resist- 
ance to the temptation. We might leave 
the country of our ally with the spirit of 
friendship and the purity of honour. It 
was of great moqient to us, in even that 
meanest and lowest view in policy, to 
leave the people of the peninsula our 
friends, but we must be a* tua’ed by a 
higher principle, and be regretted and re- 
vered by those whom we were forced to 
abandon. He could not expert this from 
his Majesty's ministers, and, therefore, 
could not think their hands fir to wield 
liie resources or sustain the character of 


the British Empire. 

Earl Darnlij/ supported the amendment. 
The ministers had almost destroyed three 
armies in the course of twelve months, and 
had within that period, and to little or no 
purpose, expended more of the military 
and pecuniary resources of the country 
than any of their predecessors had done 
in the course of ten years. Under these 
circumstances, their lordships could not 
give them their confidence in the further 
prosecution of this line of policy, without 
inquiry. 

The lord Chancellor then put the question 
on the Amendment, when a division took 
place, and the numbers stood thus : — Con- 
tents 42 ; Proxies 52; 94. — Non-Contents 
5P; Proxies 65 ; — 124: Majority against 
the Amendment 30. ‘l he original motion 
passed without a division. 

List of the Minority . 

Present. 

Gloucester Dundas 

Norfolk Cassillii 


Somerset 

Stafford 

Lansdownc 

Grey 

Spencer 

Rossi ya 

Lucan 

Derby 

Donoughmore 

Thanct 

Albemarle 

Haidwicke 

Essex 

Ilchester 

Cowper 

Grosvenor 

Bread a I lane 

Headfort 

Bristol 

Bulkeley 


Holland 

Lauderdale 

Grenville 

St. John 

Besborougk 

Moira 

Ponsonby 

F.rskine 

Carysfort 

Lilford 

Pouglas 

Darnley 

Carrington 

Keith 

Argyle 

Klleaboreugh 

BISHOPS. 

Oxford 

Rochester. 
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Proxies. 

Tankerville 

King 

Duncan 

Fortescue 

Ashburton 

lisle 

Devonshire 

Cawdor 

St. Albans 

Blandford 

0 ration 

Eg l niton 

Bute 

St. Vincent 

Darlington 

Cork and Orrery 

Stiiwel 

Somers 

Scarborough 

Ducie 

Guilford 

Hutchinson 

Berkeley 

W^riegrave 

Bolin "broke 

Bedford 

Chariemont 

F Ufftiliam 

Towitaiicnd 

Yarborough 

Bravb.oke 

De Clifford 

Menclip 

Jersey 

Crewe 

Southampton 

Anson 

Upper Os>ory 

Carnarvon 

Suffolk 

JViontfort 

Hi Isborough 

Chulinoudeley 

Foley 

Hoi e ford 

Auckland 

Gu y de Ruthyn 

BISHOPS. 

Glastonbury 

St. Asaph 

Shaftesbury 

Buckingham 

Lincolu. ' 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Thursday, February 22. 

[Expedition to the Scheldt.] Exact- 
ly at four o’clock, 

Lord Pordicster moved that the order of 
the day for the House going into a Com- 
mittee on the policy and conduct of the 
Expedition to the Scheldt be read. 

Mr. Wharton could not think the con- 
duct of the noble lord, and of gentlemen 
who sat on the same side of the House with 
him, at all consistent with the principles 
they professed. They boasted that they 
Were actuated solely by a view to the good 
of the country, and he had no reason to 
doubt their sincerity, but at the same time 
they were for pushing on the Inquiry now 
before the House to the prejudice and de- 
lay of other important business, in which 
the public interest was deeply concerned. 
He took it for granted that their real ob- 
ject was the removal from office of his 
Majesty’s present ministers. If that was 
a measure calculated to do good to the 
public, the. advantage to be derived from 
it could only be of a prospective nature ; 
while by the delay of other business re- 
quiring instant dispatch, immediate loss 
and inconvenience would be occasioned. 
There were now before the House for dis- 
cussion, on this night, regulations of trade 
and revenue, which must be interrupted 
by acceding to the motion of the noble 
lord* and from such delay considerable 
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public inconvenience must ensue. Thu* 
were the noble lord and his friends, while 
they professed to study and promote the 
public good, pressing on the Inquiry at 
certain detriment to the country, it could 
not, he submitted, signify whether the 
dismissal of his Majesty’s ministers, which 
was with gentlemen on the opposite side 
the mmmutn bunum , was carried at one time 
or at another; but if the Distillery regu- 
lations, which were by law to exist only 
for forty days after the meeting of parlia- 
ment, and of which about thirty were al- 
ready run, were allowed to expire, great 
inconvenience and detriment to the public 
wouid ensue. 

Mr Whitbread said, that in two points 
only he must c om. ide with thehmi. gent., 
namely, that to-morrow was future, and 
also that his nobie friend, and those tvho 
sat on the same side of the House with 
him, thought they had the good of their 
country at heart. He begged the hon. 
gent/s pardon : he must agree with him 
in one other remark; that they wished 
for the removal of the present ministers. 
They did so, and not only did they desire 
their removal, but their punishment also. 
The hon. gent, said, it could be of little 
consequence when this was effected. 
When, however, they saw the right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer associated 
with earl Chatham at the head of the Ord- 
nance, and lord Muigraveal the head of the 
Admiralty, concerting measures for send- 
ing out fresh troops to Portugal and Ca- 
diz, was it not reasonable that they should 
desire to bring the inquiry to as speedy & 
termination as possible. They did not, 
however, wish that other business should 
be postponed. On the contrary, delay 
seemed altogether to be the object of the 
gentlemen on the other side, and a studied 
system of machinery seemed to have been 
adopted for this purpose. He begged to 
remind the hon. gent., that his noble friend 
was iri possession of a vote of the House, 
giving the precedence to his motion, which 
vote had not been rescinded. It was 
somewhat remarkable to observe the un- 
willingness gentlemen opposite shewed to 
proceed in the inquiry. At ten o’clock 
the other night, their constitutions were so 
exhausted, they could not submit to have 
a few questions put to sir Eyre Coote; 
finding themselves, however, nearly run, 
one right hon. gent, the secretary for the 
Home Department got up and made a 
speech, which, having heard of such a 
thing as debating against time, he must 
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from the tone of enunciation, and every 
other character that belonged to it, have 
supposed to be one of this kind, till the 
right hon. gent, being warned by some of 
his friends that a miscalculation had been 
made, he sat down. The lion. gent. (Mr. 
Wharton) then (the hour being much 
farther advanced,) brought forward a num- 
ber of Resolutions for Miscellaneous Ser- 
vices, not one of which need necessarily 
be called for till after Easter. And, at 
two o'clock in the morning, those same 
gentlemen, who, at 10 o’clock, while the 
Inquiry was proceeding, were (lying with 
fatigue, found themselves perfectly able to 
proceed to the discussion of a number of 
Irish propositions. Now, at four o'clock 
in the afternoon, the noble lord called on 
the Chair to have the order of the day 
read. All they desired was to proceed in 
the Inquiry till tight o’clock, after which 
the other business might proceed without 
impediment. This was a point he must 
particularly assert ; and he should see if 
the House of Commons having decided on 
the propriety of this Inquiry taking place 
at that particular time, were resolved to 
persevere in it, or were content to sutler 
an accused and suspected administration to 
defeat the Resolutions of that House. 

Mr. Stephen did not consider this to be 
a question whether inquiry was intended 
or likely to be defeated. If he did he 
should readily concur in the motion of the 
noble lord, tor reading the order of day. 
It was said, that one object of the inquiry 
was to turn out ministers ; lie believed 
there was another object which went hand 
in han-i with it, namely, the placing certain 
O'her gentlemen in their situations. This 
might create an impatience natuiai enough 
on the part of the genth men who stood in 
this situation ; but he could n »t consent, 
that, to gratify their feelings the whole 
public business of the count iv should l>e 
adjourned. When he was farther told 
that punish me lit was expected to follow, 
as well as removal from office, he felt him- 
self still more imperiously called on, not 
to decide without the most dispassionate 
and impartial consideration. W hen the 
House h -aid that they might be called on 
not only to remove ininis-ers from office, 
but even to impeach snd punish them, 
they would see additional ground for ca I in 
deliberation, and feel convinced that they 
should not proce-'d rashly, or without 
having fully and maturely considered the 
evidence on which they were to decide. 

Lord O'. L. Gower thought the fair ques- 


tion was, whether the House would support 
its own order for going now into the Com- 
mittee ? And he saw no fair ground of ob- 
jection to it. 

Mr. Manners Sutton did not suppose 
that the motion of the noble lord was 
made with the view to prevent the Distil- 
lery bill from coming on ; the only ques- 
tion was whether the one or the other was 
most fit to be first discussed. The neces- 
sity of a speedy disposal of the Distillery 
bill must be apparent to every one. Was 
it clear that four hours would serve to ex- 
haust the evidence of lord Chatham ? Last 
night the evidence finished at ten o'clock, 
but then there was an after discussion of 
several hours ; and did gentlemen not 
think that there might be the same sort of 
discussion to night as to the particular 
time at which it should come on again. 

Lord Porchestcr declared, that next to 
the object of his motion for supporting the 
order of the House, was his wish to accom- 
modate lord Ci.uLhani, for whor.e examina- 
tion this day was set apart ; and to whom 
be had given an intimation that his lord- 
ship’s attendance would be expected. 
Lord Chatham had assured him, that the 
ill stale of his health would not aliow of a 
very late attendance. His lordship was 
now in the lobby, waiting to be called in. 
llisnwn anxiety, therefore, was chit-fly on 
account of lord Chatham, to whom an un- 
necessary detention till one or two in the 
morning would not be very kind ; and this 
too, for no other purpose than to shew that 
ministers had influence enough upon a new 
division, to set aside an order of the J louse. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
r.ot consent to give a silent vote on the pie- 
sent occasion. His noble friend (lord G. 
L. Gower), he was satisfied, could not 
have been present at the beginning of the 
discussion, else In- could not have thought 
the proposition of the noble lord opposite 
so very fair and reasonable. It might so 
turn out that the examination of lord Chat- 
ham might not be finished within the time 
appointed, and would it be consistent with 
justice to any of the parties, that the evi- 
dence should be interrupted the moment it 
was eight o'clock, probably in the midst 
of some important explanation ? 

Mr. Tit rmy saw no cause whatever, nor 
any change of circumstances since last 
night, that could make it necessary to fore- 
go the order agreed on. 

The House thendivided upon the motion 
of lord Porchester. — For the motion 1 30 
Against it 1 BO, Majority 44, 
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[Corn Distillery Prohibition Bill.] 
The House went into a CommiUe on the 
Com Distillery Prohibition Bill ; the Act 
for prohibiting the importation of spirits 
from Ireland, together with an instruction 
to extend the bill to Ireland, being also re- 
ferred to the same Committee. 

Mr. Rose then staled that the circum- 
stances of England and Ireland were widely 
different. In Ireland there was a supera- 
bundant supply of grain ; in England and 
Scotland it was quite the Reverse. It was 
not therefore his intention to move that 
the bill do extend to Ireland ; but in lieu 
thereof to move for the cont inuance of the 
act prohibiting the importation of spirits 
front Ireland. 

Sir J. Newport opposed the motion, as 
contrary to the letter and spirit of the act 
of Union, and to the vital interests of Ire- 
land. When by the Union Ireland was 
merged into the united kingdom, and 
contributed but about a sixth to the ie« 
presentation of the whole in the impel ini 
parliament, he thought it would be grossly 
unfair that, the great mass of the repre- 
sentatives returned for England should 
take upon themselves to construe lb.: act 
of Union according to what they cor.- j 
ceived the spirit of it, and whic h coii-lruf* | 
tion was always to the disadvantage of | 
Ireland. The imperial parliament hoi 
never yet interfered to conaruc the act of 
Union favourably to Ireland, and m two 
markable occasions had construed it 
against the interest of Ireland. lie had 
been represented as wishing to propose a 
war of prohibitions ; he had only said, 
that it would be just as fair that Ireland 
should prohibit the importation of those 
manufactures in which England happened 
to have the advantage, as that England 
should prohibit the importation of every 
thing in which Ireland happened to have 
any advantage. 

Lord Hamilton claimed precedence for 
the Resolution of which he had given 
prior notice, for extending the Bill for 
prohibiting the distillation from grain to 
Ireland. — After some conversation Mr. 
Rose acceded, and w ithdrew his motion 
for the present. The noble lord then 
moved a Resolution that the Bill do ex- 
tend to Ireland. If there was such a su- 
perabundance of grain in Ireland his lord- 
ship asked, how it happened that special 
licences were granted to import grain 
into this country from France ? The 
plan wa 3 in itself bad, and almost afforded 
an answer to the allegation. He wished 


to know what ill effects had resulted 
from the two years prohibition in Ire- 
land ; and why there should be a different 
system in two countries united together ? 
He could not reconcile to himself how two 
measures so contradictory should be 
adopted at the same moment in two 
countries so conligious to each other, that 
the only difference in the cxpence of the 
article must consist in the cost of car- 
riage; his lordship understood that even 
in Ireland the people were far from being 
unanimous against the restriction ; and cf 
this he was certain, that the populous ma- 
nufacturing districts of the north of Eng- 
land and Scotland would he greatly in- 
jured if the prohibition did not extend to 
Ireland. 

Mr. Hutchinson assured his noble friend, 
that he w as misinformed as to the opinion 
ofthe people in Ireland on this subject. 
There was no one thing in which they 
were so unanimous as in their opposition 
to the prohibition now proposed to be ex- 
tended to that country. The noble lord’s 
proposition went to affect the vital in- 
»e,e : s< f Ireland. The local interests of 
England were best known and would be 
prelected by those who were c'on- 

<‘vd with particular districts. lie 
asr.frt She same right for Ireland, and 
i iusi. c ontend tii.it her interests were not 
m be sacrificed on account cf the: northern 
parts of lids country, or the West India 
planters. lie slated that in another re- 
spect, this matter w as important, there 
being no fewer than J,.>00 or J ,400 fa- 
milies w ho depended on this manufacture 
for a livelihood. 

Mr. J/. f ittr'craid spoke against the Re- 
solution. 'i'lie produce of this year in 
Ireland had been abundant ; there was 
besides a great deal of old corn still in 
the granaries of Dublin, ami distillation 
alone would afford an adequate encou- 
ragement to the tgricul Lure of that coun- 
try. 

Sir C. Bund l declared his hostility to 
all modes of partial legislation, and 
thought it highly improper to oppose the 
interests of one part of the country to 
those of another. Should distillation from 
grain* be allowed in Ireland, while prohi- 
bited in this country, the consequence 
would be, that the grain would go from 
this country to Ireland, and be returned 
in spirits, which would, at the same time 
defeat the object of the bill, and do in- 
justice to the Scotch and English dis- 
tillers. 
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Sir R . Peel thought the measure of ex- 
emption in favour of Ireland, was a viola- 
tion of the Union, and that the same re- 
gard was due to the landed interests of 
this country, as to those of Ireland. The 
Union, he contended,- had been of great 
benefit to the landed property of Ireland, 
land being now in that country worth one 
fourth more than before the Union. He 
wasat a loss to know why Ireland, enjoy ing 
equal advantages from the Union, should 
not be treated in the same way as Eng- 
land or Scotland. It had been stated, 
that if exemption was not conceded to 
Ireland, the revenue of that country would 
be much deteriorated. This reasoning 
he thought went to shew that it was the 
wish of those gentlemen who resorted to 
it, that the poor people in Ireland should 
contribute the greater part of the revenue 
through the medium of spirits which had 
a tendency to destroy both their health 
and morals. He did not think that the 
superabundance of grain in Ireland had 
been sufficiently marie out, else why was 
it not sent to this country at a time when 
government were affording every facility 
to the import of corn from the continent? 
If grain was really lower in price at pre- 
sent, than it had been in that country, 
was it proper to deprive the people imme- 
diately of that advantage, after the great 
privations they had been obliged to * sub- 
mit to ? The interests of the West India 
planters was a very fair object of consi- 
deration ; the intercourse between the 
West Indies and this country being a 
profitable traffic, in which no money was 
required from this country in return for 
the valuable produce of the West Indies, 
but such articles onl\ r as were the produce 
of our own trade and manufactures. Our 
importation of corn from the continent 
was an encouragement to France, and 
certainly under such circumstances it 
became our duty to huftand our ow n re- 
sources. 

Sir J. Newport sincerely joined in the 
wish that all distinctions between the two 
countries were destroyed, and the most 
free and complete intercourse effected. 
He admitted the principle that nothing 
was more pernicious than a continual in- 
terference with the corn trade, and had 
contended, on a former occasion, that the 
prohibition of distillation from grain was 
prejudicial to all parts of the Empire. He 
could not, therefor^, now be accused of. 
inconsistency in pleading an exemption 
for Ireland* when a scarcity of grain was 


not pretended to exist in that country. A 
Petiiion on the table of I he House from 
Waterford shewed, that in that city they 
had 100,000 quarters of oats, for which 
they could obtain no consumption, unless 
distillation was allowed. The farmers in 
that neighbourhood, a9 well as in many 
other parts of Ireland, were also over- 
loaded, and in the interior of the country 
could have no market without the distil- 
leries. 

Mr. R. Dundas was hostile to the pro- 
position made by the noble lord, though 
he agreed with many of the arguments 
that had been offered on the other side 
of the question. The truth was, that the 
agricultural were the only interests that 
ought not to be meddled with in Ire- 
land, the reasons for whirh were ob- 
vious, though of such a nature as, in his 
opinion, ought not to be brought before 
the House. It was allowed that Ireland, 
from the redundance of her crop, might 
supply her own distilleries. He therefore 
thought, the exemption ought to granted, 
though it was his earnest wish that the use 
of malt liquors were more generally intro- 
duced. 

Mr. Boyle had concurred both in 1808 
and 1809 in the restriction, not from any 
regard to the interest of the W est India 
merchants, but from a c onviction that in 
the circumstances of the country, shut out 
in a great measure from the Continent, 
and our relations with America appearing 
precarious, such a measure was essential 
to secure our own independence, and to 
guard against any probability of scarcity. 
Viewing the subject in that light, he 
thought then as he did now, that the pro- 
hibition should be universal. Had it not 
been for the importation, he had no doubt 
that the quartern loaf would have been at 
two shillings. A great part of the* North 
and West of England, and the West of 
Scotland, depended in a great measure on 
Ireland for supply of oats, which was the 
food of the common people employed in 
manufactures, and during the last year 
that the exemption had been granted to 
Ireland, the supply from that country had 
been much less than in the preceding 
years. Not only was that the case, but he 
was assured that several persons had come 
over from Ireland last year, to make pur- 
chases in Scotland, after the expectation 
was entertained of having the prohibition 
removed. He would therefore suggest the 
propriety, should the exemption be thought 
expedient, of preventing the exportation 
8 
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of grain from England or Scotland into Ire- 
land, which he had too much reason to be- 
lieve would be practised. 

Mr. Oration contended, that, from the 
evidence afforded by the petitions on the 
table of the House, it was necessary to ad- 
mit that there was a superbundance in Ire- 
land. There was at least no evidence to 
the contrary ; and why should Ireland be 
deprived of the advantage of distilling 
from her own grain, not. with a view to re- 
serve the surplus for herself, but for the 
use of others r By denying the exemption, 
he contended that, they would also ulti- 
mately injure the interests of this country, 
by discouraging the agriculture of Ireland, 
and eventually depriving this country of 
that source of supply. 

Sir IV. IV. Wynn was against the prohi- 
bition altogether, but if such a measure 
were continued, he should certainly op- 
pose any exemption. There was a great 
deal of barley in the country that, would 
not malt for beer, from the bad condition 
it was in, but which might, answer very 
well the purposes of distillation. 

General Tarlcton did not wish to view 
the question as a local one, but one in 
which the interests of the whole empire 
were deeply involved. They had to feed 
Portugal, they had to feed the Portuguese 
government in the Brazils, and they had 
to support their army in Spain. In such 
circumstances it became them to be parti- 
cularly frugal of their resource?, and to 
present unnecessary waste of grain. lie 
should therefore give his vote for the noble 
lord’s motion. 

Mr. Leslie Foster rose and said : Sir, the 
right lion. gent, who has just sat down 
considers the exemption of Ireland as a 
measure at best called for by her local in- 
terests, in opposition to the general in- 
terests of the United Kingdoms, and he 
further seems to think, tl^it the mere cir- 
cumstance of prohibiting the distilleries in 
this country involves in itself the necessity 
of prohibiting it also in the other. Sir, I 
differ from him on both these grounds ; I 
think the question of the prohibition as it 
relates to Ireland, is to be determined by 
reasons totally distinct from those which 
are to determine the expediency or inex- 
pediency of continuing it here, and it fur- 
ther appears to me that the repeal of it in 
Ireland, is called for by the general in- 
terests of ibe Empire more, ifpossible,than 
by the local interests of Ireland. It has 
long been the habit at least, if not the 
policy of this country to depend upon its 

VOL. xv. 


neighbours; not merely for a portion of 
its sustenance, but for other supplies al- 
most equally indispensable, and the ablest 
writers have demonstrated the genera! ex- 
pediency of procuring thorn wherever we 
can procure them cheapest. But all their 
arguments assume the supposition that 
some foreign markets shall be open for 
us to resort to. A whole world closed 
against us, (at least almost all the produc- 
tive part of it), is a circumstance which is 
neither presumed in their arguments, nor 
could have occurred to their imagination : 
a spectacle, however, which the awful times 
in which we live threaten speedily to re- 
alise, and with such a prospect before us, 
in all due deference to the opinions of the 
economists, 1 must contend that if we can 
procure our supplies within ourselves, even 
if oncreased expence is to be the conse- 
quence, it is a measure worth the purchase. 
If I thought that Ireland produced any 
thing approaching to her maximum of 
Corn, and that the question really was, now, 
whether Great Britain should eat or Ire- 
land should distill, God forbid that for any 
petty considerations, we should withhold 
our utmost contribution ; but convinced as 
1 am on the contrary, that no one of these 
countries which have in their turns been 
characterised as the granaries of nations, 
but must yield in its powers of produc- 
tion to the hitherto almost untried ami still 
unknown capabilities of Ireland if duly 
stimulated into operation, and that she pre- 
sents to you a granary for all your wants 
if you only determine to employ it, I can- 
not relra n from protesting against that 
short-sighted policy, which tor the sake of 
a present mouthful, would dry up the 
sources of future and permanent abun- 
dance. Where our judgment is so much 
to be determined by the extent of what 
Ireland can produce, it may not be im- 
proper the Committee should be unformed 
that in the course of the last year, after 
supporting nearly 5 millions of inhabitants, 
site exported provisions of the value of 
about three trillions sterling, exclusive of 
800,000 quarters of com supplied to this 
country, and of probably a still greater 
quantity consumed in her private distil- 
leries, notwithstanding your prohibition: 
and I will appeai to every person who 
has seen the half cultivated fields of Ire- 
land, whether he can entertain a doubt, 
that if they had the benefit of only the 
same degree of agriculture which adorns 
the face of this country, they would pro- 
duce twice or threefold what is obtained 
o jy 
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from them at present. I say this of that 
portion of Ireland already under cultiva- 
tion, but if we extend our view to her waste 
lands, not like the waste lands of this coun- 
try, of difficult or doubtful reclamation, but 
presenting not merely a capability but an 
aptitude peculiar for the production of 
those very articles of which you have the 
greatest necessity, a far more extensive 
prospect opens on us. A commission was 
most wisely appointed last year to enquire 
into this subject, and as the real extent of 
the productive powers of Ireland appears 
to be the true point on which the question 
before us is to be determined, it may not 
be improper that I should now inform the 
Committee that I have already seen enough 
of the execution of that commission to 
have formed a confident expectation, first, 
that less than one sixth of the despised 
bogs of Ireland is not only capable, but 
peculiarly calculated for the production of 
the 38,500 tons of hemp, the staple of your 
navy, and for which in the last year 
the accounts are made up, you paid 
above ], POO, 000/. to foreign nations : se- 
condly, that somewhat more than another 
sixth would supply the 1(18,000 hogs- 
heads of flax-seed, and the 20,000 tons of 
flax, and the articles of flaxen produce, for 
which in the same time you paid above 
2,000,000/. to other countries; so that one 1 
third part of the wastes of Ireland would 
at once give you all the hemp and all the 
flax for which you are at present at the 
mercy of foreigners; and give 4 millions 
and a half in each year to the industry of 
Ireland, at present applied to reward the 
labours of our enemies. The remaining 
two thirds of these lands, if they should 
prove to be applicable to the production 
of corn, would produce three-fold of all 
that quantity which we spared to you last 
year ; or if they should prove capable only 
of being converted into pasturage, still 
the effect would be the same, by setting 
free for the production of corn an equal 
quantity of the rich lands of the south at 
present occupied by cattle. With such 
prospects before us, and such means within 
ourselves, I cannot express how I deplore 
that unsteady policy with which wp ap- 
pear to me to look round the world as it 
were and to put our trust in smugglers and 
in pirates, to purchase or to filch for us, 
from doubtful friends or declared enemies, 
the sinews of our strength and the means 
of our existence. For instance, consider 
the hemp which I have alluded to, for 
that we long depended upon Russia ; when 


we lost her good graces, we turned next to 
the smugglers of the Adriatic, and now 
that their hemp, bad in its quality, is fur- 
ther become precarious in its supply, we 
are to look, 1 understand, for this staple of 
our navy to fields at a distance of 13,000 
miles, to reward the industry of Indian 
labours, and to be guarded by the allegi- 
ance of an Indian army. In the same 
manner where have we not looked for 
flax, the favourite production of the 
Irish soil ? How much cheese and butter 
are we indebted for to Holland ? it ha9 
been stated, I believe truly, to the amount 
of millions within these few last years.— 
And finally, what I must consider as the 
climax of impolicy, are we not at this mo- 
ment importing corn from France; yield- 
ing a direct revenue to Buonaparte on its 
export so long as he shall chuse to supply 
it, but crowning him with a rod of scor- 
pions to be used against us, whenever 
real necessities may tempt him to with- 
hold it. — Sir, 1 say instead of this system, 
or this want of system, look to Ireland, 
make her your granary and your store- 
house, consider her capabilities, but con- 
sider also how long she has slumbered over 
them, that they are of very recent deve- 
lopement, that they have been elicited 
principally by ,the very necessities which 
have forced you to call upon her, and 
that she will slumber still unless you 
awaken her, and therefore spare no source 
of demand that can stimulate her industry. 
If you cut oft* the demand it is in vain to 
hope for a continuance of supply ; and 
so convinced ami of this, that if any one 
could point out a third species of demand 
for corn in addition to the call for food a&d 
the call for distillation, I would hail him 
instantly as a friend to Ireland, but as ulti- 
mately an averter of famine from Great 
Britain. On these grounds I feci myself 
justified in saying that the interests of the 
empire forbid our prohibiting the corn 
distilleries of Ireland ; but let us now look 
to her local interests. Sir, I say that as 
a matter of revenue it is impossible that 
Ireland can aflbrd it. At the time of the 
Union the clear revenue of Ireland paid into 
the Exchequer was, 3,007,000/. In the 
year ending 5 Jan. 1 808,being the last year 
in which we had the advantage of corn dis- 
tillation, it had been raised to 4,709,000/ 
of which 3,420,000/. was required to de- 
fray the charge of the debt of Ireland, 
leaving free tow ards her quota of contri- 
bution 1,349,000/. That quota was, and is, 
above six millions per annum, and to dc* 
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fray it, we hare nothing but this 1,349,000/. 
and what we can borrow on the strength 
of it. And the Committee will judge how 
far we can afford to five up a whole mil- 
lion of this by the loss of the com distil- 
lation. Sir, I say that in the most favour- 
able view that it is possible to take of the 
prohibition, it occasions the loss to us of 
near a million of revenue ; for the distil- 
leries from corn produced in the last year 
of this operation no less than 1,236,000/. 
of spirit-duty ; to this must be added 
500,000/. more of malt-duty; by the re- 
cent law to be charged upon the spirit, 
making in the whole 1,736,000/. annual 
produce of revenue from the corn distilla- 
tion. Against this what have we now to 
set ? nothing but 210,580/. being the total 
produce of revenue from the distillation of 
sugar, and 589, 0(H)/. increase of duly on 
the sugars and foreign spirits imported 
into Ireland, leaving still a deficit of 
above 936,000/. per annum. In what 
manner do the gentlemen of Ireland think 
their Chancellor of the Exchequer can 
make up the deficiency ? If the window 
tax was to be quadrupled, and the carriage 
duty, house tax, horse tax, dog tax, and 
servants tax were to be multiplied tenfold, 
all put together would fall short of the 
produce of corn distillation. Do they 
hope she is to make it up by new taxes 
from the customs ? His hands are tied up 
there by the act of Union : or from the j 
malt duties ? they think them high enough 
already : upon the stamps ? they already 
produced nearly -J of the stamps of Great 
Britain, andean hardly be carried higher ; 
and therefore it is that the distilleries have 
ever been considered as the chosen field 
for an Irish chancellor of the Exchequer 
to exercise whatever he possessed of 
ingenuity, as affording him the sole hope 
for the accomplishment of his task. Ano- 
ther consideration is the absolute futility 
of the prohibition. Sir, it is the unfortu- 
nate, the mischievous, and the peculiar 
character of this measure, that while it 
suffices abundantly to produce the evils of 
which we complain, it is totally unable to 
operate the good which you desire. Dis- 
tillation we will have, revenue from it 
you may give up. An hon. bai t, seems 
by his gestures to understand me as avow- 
ing a combination between niv right hon. 
relation and the private distilleries to de- 
feat the distillation of sugar, 1 beg not to 
be so misunderstood ; it is in vain for 
gentlemen connected with tho West In- 
dies to affect to consider the abundance of 
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illicit distillation in Ireland as proceeding 
from the remissness with which the laws 
for its punishment are enforced. We 
have evidence enough on our table both 
of the abundance of the offence and of the 
severity of its punishment. You have, I 
believe, about 13 stills in England, we 
have, in spite of the prohibition, ju9t as 
many hundreds in the single barony of 
Newishaven. I should rather say we had, 
for 1,300 was their number previous lo the 
prohibition of their licensed competitors, 
how many there are at present, I dare not 
attempt to calculate. Now as to tho 
means taken to suppress them ; It is 
equally in evidence upon the table, that 
this barony was invaded on all sides by 
regular columns of the army, his Majes- 
I ty’s cruisers co-operating by sea, and that 
the seizure of above 100 stills in one day 
was the fruit of the combined operation ; 
and we see the gentleman who com- 
manded these invading forces, and who 
united in his own person the triple cha- 
racter of the soldier, the magistrate, and 
the exciseman, at once the informer, the 
judge, and the executioner, glorying in 
the desperate wounds which he had re- 
ceived in such campaigns. But is this a 
manner in w hich this House can desire or 
can endure that the British constitution 
should be administered to their Irish fel- 
low subjects ? Sir, it is so administered 
no longer ; but even under such a *$ystem, 
let me observe, that the distilleries of 
Newishaven continued their operations, 
and even now that this violence is discon- 
tinued, there are papers on your table of 
which, even before the close of this week, 
the House will hear as much as it can de- 
sire, complaining of the rigour and seve- 
rity with which the distillery law's are en- 
forced. Sir, the truth is, that they are 
now executed wdth as much energy as 
consists with not totally abandoning every 
idea and every semblance of a free consti- 
tution, and it is in my mind one of the 
most odious features of the prohibition that 
converting every iron pot into a coining 
instrument, and overwhelming the pea- 
sant with temptation, it secures the in- 
fraction of the law, and the consequent 
punishment and dissatisfaction of the sub- 
ject. Another view remains of this mat- 
ler ; we are told it is a relief to the West 
Indies ; Sir, there is no one more sensible 
than I am of the difficulties imposed on 
the gentlemen connected with these 
islands. 1 know' that there is in no 
| other part of our dominions so large a 
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capital producing so low an interest ; 
no where so small a private income, pro- 
ducing so great a public revenue. And I 
would go as far as any member in this 
House, to consider Great Britain and Ire- 
land and all their dependencies, as one in- 
tegral whole standing united against the 
united world ; arid if the circumstances of 
war inflict a pressure in one part, which 
any others can alleviate by bearing a por- 
tion of the weight, 1 think it is but fair 
that we should assist each other, and J 
would even not wish to weigh in golden 
scales the amount which Ireland might be 
called on to sustain; but still there must 
be some limit in the apportionment, some- 
thing like fairness in the proportion of the 
weight to be imposed, and the burden to 
be taken off. And when 1 see, as in the 
present instance, so monstrous an oppres- 
sion prepared for Ireland, to produce so 
ridiculously trifling an alleviation of the 
-misfortunes of Jamaica; or rather no alle- 
viation whatever, for it is a fact, which, 
but that I state il from papers which can- 
not err I should fear was too paradoxical 
to obtain me credit from the Committee, 
but it is a tact, however curious, that in 
the last year, when you compelled us to 
consume sugar in our distilleries, we have 
imported less sugar into Ireland than in 
the year immediately preceding, by 
3,500 hogsheads. Sir, if we had imported 
a quantity greater by 3,500 hogsheads, 
it would be an encrease which the gentle- 
men of the West Indies would spurn to 
acknowledge as an obligation, but when 
it is actually a decrease, it seems to throw 
a ridicule upon the whole project ; it 
compels us tocry out, this is too monstrous 
to go on ; we cannot consent to abandon 
the revenue, and to sacrifice the agricul- 
ture of our country to produce such a re- 
sult. It is what the moderation of West 
Indians cannot expect, what the spirit of 
Ireland never can submit to, and what the 
impartial justice of the British Parliament 
never can inflict. 

Mr. Western could not concur with the 
motion of the noble lord. Though the 
measure of prohibition met with his ap- 
probation, and became necessary iij the 
present state of the corn-market, there 
was, however, a considerable quantity of 
damaged grain in the country, unfit for 
general use ; and this grain, he conceived 
the permission te distill in Ireland would 
take out of the market, and give the farmer 
in this country an opportunity of dispos- 
ing of it both to the public, and his own 


private advantage. Of this sort of grain, 
there was a great deal, particularly in 
Norfolk, and he had no doubt in many 
other parts of the country. He approved 
likewise of the exemption/ as it afforded 
a pledge that the measure of prohibition 
was only temporary, and not extended as 
a permanent regulation. 

Mr. Fuller approved of the motion, and 
recommended to the gentlemen of the 
sister kingdom, if they wished to improve 
the agriculture of the country, to reside 
more upon their estates, and shew more 
kindness and cordiality to the people, in- 
stead of kicking and beatingthem about. He 
never decided upon any question without 
informing himself upon it, as well as he 
could at least ; and he always found it the 
safest way to be guided by the sentiments 
wilhout doors, rather than the professions 
made within. If an honest man, uncon- 
nected with either the party that wanted 
to get in, or the party that wanted to stay 
in, was anxious to know the real state of 
the case, he should be (said Mr. Fuller) 
equally indifferent to wdiat. fell from your 
side (pointing to the Opposition) and to 
what fell lrom your side, (pointing to the 
Ministerial), but go out of the House, and 
consult with honest, impartial men like 
himself, to enable him to form a just and 
fair decision. 

The Committee divided upon the noble 
lord's Resolution, when there appeared. 
Ayes, G8 ; Noes, 110; Majority 42. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Friday , February 23. 

[Lincoln's Inn Benchers— Petition 
of Mr. Fargiuhahson.] Mr. Sheridan . — 
Sir, I rise to present the Petition of a gen- 
tleman of the name of Farquharson, to 
which 1 request the particular attention 
of the House. J, present it with great re- 
luctance, because it contains a grave and 
serious charge against a respectable body 
of men, the Benchers of Lincoln’s Inn, and 
alleges, that they have committed an act 
of grievous and unwarrantable oppression. 
The Petition states, that the Benchers of 
the honourable society of Lincoln's Inn 
have violated the principles of the consti- 
tution of the united kingdom, and have 
usurped the powers of the Legislature, by 
making a certain rule or bye- law to the 
following effect:— « 1807. That no per- 
u son, who has written for hire in the 
“ newspapers, shall be admitted to do 
“ exercises to entitle him to be called to 
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the bar/ ’-—Now, Sir, I am not meaning 
to dispute the title of the Benchers of Lin- 
coln’s Inn to make individual objections 
to the admission of any person into their 
society, whom, upon just grounds, they 
may deem to be unfit to be called to the 
bar ; hut 1 do contend, that any general 
sweeping rule of this sort, applied to any 
particular class of men, and tending, as it 
necessarily must do, to degrade that class 
in society, is not only oppressive, and il- 
liberal, and illegal, but is also unconstitu- 
tional. If it was merely oppressive and 
illegal, this would not be the place to 
which the parties aggrieved ought to re- 
sort for redress. I contend, that though 
this bye-law is most, illegal, it is likewise 
unconstitutional, and that against it there 
is no other mode of redress, but by an ap- 
peal to this House ; the Society, what- 
ever description it may have, or however 
it may be constituted, not bring that kind 
of corporation against which any person 
can have a remedy by appeal to the 
Court of King’s Bench, or by £110 War - j 
ranto. As I mean to take up this import- 
ant subject on a future day, 1 shall, at 
present, barely observe, that if the princi- 
ple recently adopted by tins Society had 
been acted upon at a more early period, 
it would have excluded froip the bar men 
who have been an ornament to the profes- 
sion, and would have prevented many 
persons from having a seat in this House, 
who have been an honour to the legisla- 
tive body. There is one other thing I 
wish to mention : the person whose peti- 
tion I present, has written a series of let- 
ters upon this subject, which appeared in 
a respectable Morning Print , " The British 
4( Press,” and have since been re -publish- 
ed in the shape of a pamphlet. 1 have 
seen and discoursed with the writer of 
those letters, and lie is now perfectly 
convinced that he was wr^ng in supposing 
the Lord Chancellor was the author of the 
measure of which he complains. He is 
thoroughly persuaded that, the Lord Chan- 
cellor has too much liberality to have ori- 
ginated any such proceeding, or to have 
had any thing to do with the matter: I 
am proud to state this circumstance, be- 
cause I should be sorry that it should for 
a moment be supposed, that his lordship 
was capable of giving his sanction to such 
a transaction ; and 1 have to add, that the 
Lord Chancellor is in no respect privv to, 
or accountable for, this rule or bye-law 
having been affixed in the hall in which 
he bolds the Court of Chancery. 


The Petition was then brought up and 
read. It was in these terms : 

“ To the hon. the Commons of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
in Parliament assembled. The Hum- 
ble Petition of George Farciuijak- 
son, of Great Charlotte-street, in the 
Parish of Christ Church, in the County 
of Surrey, Gentleman ; 

u Sheweth ; — That, your Petitioner, as a 
subject of the United Kingdom, by birth, 
is, and claims to be, entitled to all the 
rights, civil and political, which are, or 
have been, heretofore, enjoyed by the 
people of these realms, under the reign of 
his present most sacred Majesty, and the 
reigns of his royal and illustrious Prede- 
cessors. — Your Petitioner humbly submits, 
that the government of the united kingdom 
knows no distinction of Persons — that all 
conforming to the laws are alike the ob- 
jects of its attention, and that no class of 
men can, without an infraction of the spi- 
| rit and essence of the British constitution, 
be deprived of any of their rights, civil or 
political, by the act of writing for the 
newspapers, which are published in this 
; free country. — That, some time previous 
to the year 1S07, your Petitioner was a 
writer for several of the newspapers, and, 
from his literary exertions in that capa- 
city, derived considerable emoluments. 
And your Petitioner humbly suggests, as 
the result of his information and belief, 
that some of the most accomplished scho- 
lars, eminent lawyers, and enlightened 
statesmen, who have ever adorned society, 
or sat as representatives of the Commons of 
the united kingdom, in your honrAirable 
House, have been persons who, in the 
early period of their Jives, have written for 
hire in the newspapers, and other periodi- 
cal publications. — That the benchers of 
the honourable society of Lincoln’s Inn, 
have, as your Petitioner submits, violated 
the principles of the constitution of the 
united kingdom, and usurped the powers 
of the legislature, by making a rule, or 
bye-law, to the following effect-—* 1807. 
That no person, who has written for hire, 
in th^ newspapers, shall ho admitted to 
do exercises to entitle him 10 be called to 
the bar.’ — That your Petitioner lately 
made application for the purpose of enter* 
ing his name, as a member 01 'i.he honoura- 
ble society of Lincoln’s- inn, and studying 
the law in that society, with the view of 
being called to the bar ; but he was in- 
formed at the odice of the steward of the 
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said society, that he could not be admitted, 
in consequence of such rule, or bye-law, 
which excludes the class of men, therein 
designated, from doing the exercises that 
are to entitle them to be called to the bar ; 
—and your Petitioner humbly submits to 
the judgment of your honourable House, 
that such rule, or bye-law, is an arbitrary 
and unconstitutional proceeding. — Your 
Petitioner, therefore, solicits the attention 
of your honourable House to the subject 
of his complaint, and humbly prays, that 
you will grant such relief as to your 
honourable House, in its wisdom, shall 
seem meet. Aud your Petitioner shall 
ever pray, &c. 

George Farquh arson . 99 

The Petition was ordered to lie on the 
table and Mr. Sheridan gave notice that 
on Friday next he would submit a motion 
to the House, grounded on it. 

Mr. H. Martin . — I wish to make a single 
observation upon the subject of this Petition. 
I am one of the Benchers of the society of 
Lincoln’s-lnn ; but I do assure the House, 
that, so far ft out approving of this resolu- 
tion, it was passed absolutely without my 
consent. 1 am, aud ever was of opinion, 
that there ought to be no objection against 
any person being admitted to the bar, but 
an objection founded on his moral 
character. This is the only restriction 
which shall ever have my concurrence. 

I have to add, that this regulation has been 
sent to all the other Inns of Court, aud that 
every one of them lias refused to adopt it. 

(Petitions from Roman Catholics of 
England.] Mr. IVindhum, after a few pre- 
fatory observations, presented a Petition 
from the Roman Catholics of England, 
setting forth, “ That the Petitioners beg 
leave to represent to the House, that, at 
the time of his Majesty's accession to the 
throne, the laws in force against his Ro- 
man Catholic subjects deprived them of 
most of the rights of Englishmen, and of 
several of the common rights of mankind ; 
and that, by the acts of the 18th and 31st 
years of his Majesty's reign, several of 
the penalties and disabilities under which 
the English Roman Catholics laboured 
were removed ; and that the Englisji Ro- 
man Catholics are most grateful for the 
relief granted them by those acts, and' 
have taken and subscribed the oaths and 
declarations contained in them ; and that 
their conduct hath been conformable to 
their professions; In peaceable submis- 
sion to the laws, and in the discharge of 
moral or civil doty, they have not been 
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exceeded by any of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects ; they have served him elfectively and 
honourably in his fleets and armies ; there 
never has been a call upon Englishmen to 
do their duty, which the English Roman 
Catholics have not been forward to an- 
swer ; and that several penal and disabling 
laws are yet in force against them : They 
are not equally entitled with their fellow 
subjects to vote at the election of any 
member of the House, and they are ex- 
cluded from a seat in either House of 
parliament; they are not admissible into 
corporations ; every civil and military 
office is denied them, every laudable ob- 
ject of ambition, all that elevates a man 
among his fellow subjects, all hopes of 
public distinction, all means of attracting 
the notice of their country, or the favour 
of their sovereign, are placed without their 
reach ; and the more they deserve of t heir 
country, the more sensibly their country 
makes them feci this exclusion : In the 
ranks, she sutlers them to fight her battles, 
but to them victory is without its reward ; 
promotion is wholly denied them ; no ser- 
vices can advance, no merit enable them 
to meet their country's favour ; and, even 
in their humble situation of private sol- 
diers, the law follows them with pains and 
penalties ; anjl, by the articles of war, if 
soldiers refuse to attend the religious wor- 
ship of the established church, they a re 
punishable by fine, imprisonment, and 
death : Thus the English Catholic soldiers 
are incessantly exposed to the cruel alter- 
native of either making a sacrifice of their 
religion, or incurring the extreme of legal 
punishment, than which the Petitioners 
humbly conceive there never has been, 
and cannot be, a more direct religious 
persecution; and to an alternative equally 
oppressive the English Roman Catholics 
are exposed on their marriages : The law 
requires for the f legal validity of a mar- 
riage in England that it should be celcr 
brated in a parish church; as Roman 
Catholics believe marriage to be a sacra- 
ment, the English Roman Catholics na- 
turally feel great repugnance to a celebra- 
tion of their marriages in other churches 
than their own ; and they are cruelly de- 
barred from any means which their fellow 
subjects possess of providing for their fa- 
milies by employ merits of honour or emo- 
lument, so that, while they bear their full 
share of the general contribution to the 
wants of the state, they are denied even a 
hope of participating in those advantages 
by which the burthen of their fellow sub- 
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jecls is alleviated; and in other occur* 
rences of life, the law has the same humi- 
liating and depressing operation on the 
Petitioners: Thus every Roman Catholic 
subject of his Majesty is forced below his 
fair line in society, and the general body 
i:s a marked and insulated cast, yet the 
Roman Catholics form more than one 
fourth of the whole mass of the subjects of 
the United Empire : Whatever there is of 
genius, of talent, or of energy among 
them, is absolutely lost for public use, and 
this at a time when the United Empire is 
engaged in a conflict formidable beyond 
example ; and it therefore seems impor- 
tant, if not essential, to her preservation, 
that she should call into action, without 
qualification or limit, or any religious test 
or declaration, the genius, talents, and ener- 
gies of all her subjects : It is true that the 
Petitioners profess some religious princ i- 
ples which are not professed by the esta- 
blished church, and to this, and to this 
only, their refusal of certain tests, oaths, 
and declarations is owing, which subjects 
them to the pains and disabilities they 
complain of; but none of the principles 
which occasion their refusal aflccts their 
moral, civil, or political integrity ; and the 
Petitioners humbly submit to the House, 
that no principle* which leaves moral or 
political integrity unimpaired is a proper 
Object of religious persecution ; besides, 
the whole creed of the Petitioners was 
once the creed of the three kingdoms ; it 
is the actual creed of four fifths of Ireland, 
and of much the greater part of Europe : 
it was the creed of those who founded 
British liberty at Runeymeade, w ho con- 
quered at Cressy, Poictiers, and Agin- 
court : among those who repelled and an- 
nihilated the Spanish Armada none bore a 
nobler part than those by whom this creed 
was professed; and in all those achieve- 
ments, in every other sceue in which the 
ancient valour or ancient wisdom of this 
country has been displayed, the ancestors 
of several of the Petitioners have been dis- 
tinguished ; their creed did not lessen 
their zeal for their king and country, it 
docs not lessen that of their descendants ; 
and every disloyal or immoral principle, 
which malice or credulity has imputed 
to them, the Petitioners have solemnly 
and repeatedly disclaimed ; they believe 
there does not now exist an honourable 
man who imputes these principles to 
them : they have sworn to be faithful 
and bear true allegiance to his Majesty, 
and have acted up to their professions; 


they most confidently appeal to the House 
and to the whole empire, whether in 
loyalty to his Majesty, attachment to the 
constitution, or zeal for their country's 
good, they are not equal, and are not 
universally known and acknowledged to 
be equal, to his Majesty's other subjects ; 
therefore, conscious of the truth of these 
representations, and with the most perfect 
reliance on the wisdom and justice of the 
House, the Petitioners humbly pray for a 
total repeal of every test, oath, declara- 
tion, or provision, which has the effect of 
subjecting the Petitioners to any penalty 
or disability whatsoever on account of 
their religious principles/' 

Another Petition of the several persons 
whose names are thereunder wr uen, Ro- 
man Catholics of England, was also pre- 
sented to the House by Mr. Windham, 
and read ; setting forth, “ That the Peti- 
tioners beg leave to represent to the 
House, that themselves, in common W'ith 
the general body of English Roman Ca- 
tholics, have lately signed a Petition to 
the House staling the principal grievances 
under which they lie in consequence of 
their religious principles, and prsying re- 
lief: and they now beg leave further to 
sta*e to the I burse, that the English Ro- 
man Catholics, in soliciting the attention 
of parliamentto their Petition, are actuated 
not more by a scribe of the hardships and 
disabilities under which they labour, than 
by a desire to secure, on the most solid 
foundation, the peace and harmony of the 
British empire, and to obtain for them- 
selves opportunities of manifesting, by tho 
most active exertions, their zeal and in- 
terest in the common cause in which their 
country is engaged for the maintenance 
of its freedom and independence ; and 
they are firmly persuaded that adequate 
provisions for the maintenance of the civil 
and religious establishments of this king- 
dom may be made consistently with the 
strictest adherence, on their part, to tho 
tenets and discipline of the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion ; and that any arrangement, 
founded on this basis of mutual satisfac- 
tion and security, and extending to them 
the full enjoyment of the civil constitution 
of their country, will meet with their 
grateful concurrence.” 

And the said Petitions were severally 
ordered to lie upon the table. 

[Earl of Chatham’s Narrative.] Mr. 
Whitbread in rising to make the motion of 
which he gave notice, observed, that as 
many more members were then present 
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than were in the House when lord Chat- 
ham's examination before the Coin mil tee 
closed on the preceding evening, he would 
state some circumstances which occurred 
at that period. Those lion, members, who 
were present last night, would recollect, 
that lord Chatham had been questioned 
relative to the Narrative which he had 
thought proper to present to his Majesty, 
and which had subsequently been pro- 
duced in the House of Commons. They 
would recollect that the noble lord had 
also been asked, whether he had on any 
prior occasion Resented to bis Majesty any 
other narrative, paper, memorandum, or 
memorial, relative to the Expedition to the 
Scheldt. They would recollect, too, that 
after the noble lord had been repeatedly 
questioned on this subject, he at length 
declined to give any answer to the in- 
quiry. This certainly was a circumstance 
which induced a strong suspicion that the 
noble lord had presented to his Majesty 
some document upon the subject before 
the delivery of that which had been placed 
on the table of the House, Lord Chat- 
ham however, standing at the bar as a 
peer of the realm, the Committoe could 
not press upon him a question which he 
did not choose to answer ; but it was in 
the power of the House to address bis Ma- 
jesty for the production of such a paper, il 
it existed. lie did not think it necessary 
to trouble the House at any great length 
on the subject of the motion he meant to 
submit, the merits of which appeared to 
him to lie in a small compass, and to which 
he could not conceive the possibility of 
objection. On the 27th of January, the 
House resolved to institute an Inquiry 
into the policy and conduct of the Expe- 
dition to the Scheldt. On the l (5th of 
February, a gallant officer, whom he did 
not then see in his place, a private friend 
of lord Chatham, (General Loft), pro- 
posed to the House to address his Majesty 
for the production of a Narrative given in 
to his Majesty by lord Chatham, which 
that gallant officer stated he knew to be 
in existence. On the first day of the ses- 
sion, in the speech from the throne, his 
Majesty declared that he would direct all 
the papers that would be necessary for the 
satisfaction of the House on the subject of 
the Walcheren Expedition to be laid on 
their table. In the papers, however, 
which were in consequence laid oil the 
table, lord Chatham’s Narrative was not 
included. In point of fact, it did not then 
exist, and in point of fact his Majesty's 
3 


ministers did not know the contents of 
that Narrative until after it had been pre- 
sented by lord Chatham to the King. The 
motion which had been made by the gal- 
lant officer for the production of this Nar- 
rative saved him (Mr. W.) a great deal of 
trouble on the present occasion; for, what- 
ever had been his opinion of the propriety 
of calling for papers which were given tp 
his Majesty personally, the House had 
voted that the thing might be done, and 
upon this impression they called for and 
obtained the Narrative. 

Nothing according to his view of the 
case, could be more objectionable than the 
general principle, upon which a person 
placed in the situation of lord Chatham, 
having been in the command of an Expe- 
dition, and having access to the King as 
a privy counsellor, used that privilege for 
the purpose of putting into the King’s 
hand a paper reflecting on the conduct of 
the officers associated with him in that en- 
terprise. He called upon the House U> 
consider the circumstances in which lord 
Chatham stood. The noble lord having 
acted in conjunction with sir R. Strachan 
in the command of the Expedition, arrived 
in England before the termination of the 
Expedition, and on such his arrival his 
distinct military command, of course, 
ceased. In all the public dispatches from 
the noble lord, not a single insinuation 
was to be found against the navy, nor any 
imputation cast upon the gallant officer 
who commanded that branch of the ser- 
vice. On the contrary, lord Chatham had 
in those dispatches expressed his most un- 
qualified approbation of their couduct. 
In the Journal which had been presented 
to the House, adverse winds and unfavour- 
able weather had been distinctly stated as 
the cause that parts of the naval service 
had not been performed with the celerity 
wished for by the noble lord. But in the 
noble lord’s Narrative, in contradiction to 
the term? of approbation in which, in his 
dispatches, he had characterised the efforts 
of the navy ; in contradiction to the causes 
distinctly stated in the Journal as having 
produced the delay, the nnbic lord had 
thought proper to throw imputations on 
the navy, such as were unfortunately cal- 
culated to put the two services at issue. 
In the short part which he (Mr. W.) had 
taken in the investigation pending before 
the House, he had asked no questions by 
which the two services could be commit- 
ted. Up to the period of the delivery of 
lord Chatham’s Narrative, the possibility 
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of their being so committed was unknown. 
If they should now be committed, (which 
he prayed God to forbid), to lord Chatham 
alone would that disagreement be attri- 
butable. As in private life, many inferior 
traits must necessarily be passed over, 
when the great and leading features of a 
character were estimable, so in an enter- 
prize, such as the Expedition to Walche- 
ren, minor circumstances in the proceed- 
ings of the officers, resulting sometimes 
from inevitable causes, and sometimes 
even from the clashing of contending zeal 
for the service, if the general conduct were 
exemplary, ought to be buried in oblivion, 
and never be suffered to interfere with or 
prevent the expression of decided appro- 
bation and unqualified praise. But when 
a commander in chief of an Expedition 
bestowed unqualified approbation on the 
officers connected with him in that Expe- 
dition, he betrayed the trust reposed in 
hirn by doing so with the consciousness, 
that that approbation would be succeeded 
by imputations, which it was impossible 
that any officer could bear unmoved. 
What then, had happened after the return 
of lord Chatham to England? Did the 
House recollect, that in the Answer which 
his Majesty had been advised to make to 
the Address of the city of London on the 
failure of the Expedition to the Scheldt, 
the noble lord being present in London, 
and doubtless in habits of daily intercourse 
with the other members of his Majesty's 
government, his Majesty was advised to 
declare that he did not think fit to institute 
any inquiry into the conduct of the offi- 
cers commanding the naval or military 
service in that Expedition ? If lord Chat- 
ham’s Narrative had been presented before 
this period or if his Majesty’s ministers 
had been acquainted with its contents, he 
defied any man to say that his Majesty 
ought not to have been advised to institute 
an inquiry into the naval* service of that 
Expedition. 

Now, as the noble lord had not denied 
that the Narrative, which had been pro- 
duced ixi the House, was not the only paper 
of a similar description which he had pre- 
sented to his Majesty, he (Mr. W.) had a 
right to assume that before the construc- 
tion of that Narrative, s6me other report 
had been made l>y lord Chatham to the 
King, on the subject. He cfid not mean 
to say, that his Majesty’s ministers could 
give a satisfactory answer to these obser- 
vations. They might be as ignorant a 9 
he was on the subject. Aware as ho was 

vol. xv. 


of the state of the relations which subsisted 
between the various member of his Majes* 
ty's government, it appeared to him very 
probable that lord Chatham might have 
declined answering the same question, put 
by his colleagues, as that which he nad 
declined answering when put by the 
House of Commons. How, then, was the 
House to proceed ? Taking it for granted 
that the noble lord had presented to hi* 
Majesty some narrative or report prior to 
that on the table (and if this were' denied 
by any hon. friend of the noble lord, he 
would sit down and say not another word 
on the subject,) taking this for granted 
nothing could be more evident, than that, 
in justice to the character of the navy, 
and in maintenance of the principles of the 
Constitution — principles which ought to 
be practised as much as they had been 
preached— -the House should determine 
to address his Majesty for the production 
of that prior document. How could it be 
said that the papers on the table were 
sufficient and satisfactory, when there was 
reason to suppose that there were still 
lurking in the closet of the King, papers 
of great importance upon the subject of 
the Inquiry, and which had not been sub- 
mitted to the House? There was every 
reason to suppose those papers, which 
were kept back, contained charges and 
imputations against the gallant officer 
who commanded the naval branch of the 
service. When a military commander 
took such an advantage of his situation as 
a minister, and of the personal access he 
had to his Majesty, he must say, that this 
was a system of favouritism which the 
House must hold in perfect abhorrence.— 
It was a sort of favouritism which the con- 
stitution of this country knew nothing of, 
and which was not reconrileable to the 
idea of a limited monarchy. If such a 
system of favouritism was allowed to be 
practised, it would confound all the dis- 
tinctions between those monarchies that 
are called limited, and those which are 
acknowledged to be absolute. The most 
determined democrats never brought a 
stronger charge against any monarchy, 
than that favourites had ready access to 
the e&r of their sovereign, and secret op- 
portunities to poison his royal mind against 
brave and deserving men, who bad no 
means of defending themselves against 
such attacks in as much as millions had 
always a ready access to the sovereign 
when they had not. In what a situation 
would the gallant admiral, who was at the 
20 
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head of the naval department of the Ex* 
pedition, and the navy itself, have stood, 
if the existing Inquiry had never been 
instituted by the House of Commons. 
The papers laid on the table of the {louse 
would have manifested an apparent satis- 
faction at their conduct, while there would 
have lurked behind in the king's closet, 
in a form that could not be gainsaid, a 
direct accusation by the commander in 
chief of the expedition against sir Richard 
Strachan and all his officers. It was im- 
possible that the House could allow any 
feelings so insiduously created, to exist 
in his Majesty's bosom, without asking 
him to communicate them to his people. 
If any other document than the Narrative 
already presented, existed, and that such 
a document did exist, he had a right to 
presume, since its existence was not 
denied, he had also a right to presume 
that such a document contained charges, 
the Narrative already produced containing 
imputations which only stopped short 
of charges. This Narrative, completely 
at variance wish the nohle lord's own 
letters and with the Journal of the expe- 
dition, had, according to his own declara- 
tion, been prepared by him so long back 
as the 15th October. It had been re- 
served, however, till a good opportunity 
ollered for presenting it to his Majesty. 
On the 14-th February it was presented, 
and on the 1 6th the gallant general moved 
for the production of that Narrative, a 
document which the noble lord had not 
even communicated to his colleagues for 
their revision. Refusing, as the noble 
lord had done, to answer the questions 
proposed to him yesterday evening, the 
House of Commons were called upon, on 
every principle of duty to their sovereign, 
and of justice to their country, to adopt 
the precedent of the gallant general, and 
to address his Majesty for the purpose of* 
endeavouring to obtain any further docu- 
ment, if any such existed. In what office 
the right hon. gent, opposite must look 
for those documents, he knew not ; but as 
they agreed to the recent motion of the 
gallant general, he left it to them to pursue 
fiie same course by which they became 
possessed of the Narrative already produc- 
ed, as for every overt act of the king, 
ministers were responsible. His Majesty 
could do no wrong; and the right hon. 
gent, opposite must either account for the 
advice upon which his Majesty was induc- 
ed to act, or they ought to withdraw from 
the situations which they occupied in his 


Majesty's Councils. He concluded by 
moving. “ That an humble address be 
presented to his Majesty, praying that 
he would be graciously pleased to order 
that there be laid before the House copies 
of all reports, memoranda, narratives or 
papers submitted at any time to his Ma- 
jesty by the earl of Chatham, relative to 
the late Expedition." 

Mr. Secretary Ryder begged it might 
be distinctly understood that he did not 
question the right of the House to pre- 
sent an address similar to that proposed 
by the hon. gent. Admitting this right in 
its fullest extent, he contended, however, 
that in the exercise of the right they must 
be guided by the limits of discretion. One of 
the last sentences of the hon. gent's, speeca 
would serve as an answer to all that pre- 
ceded it. The hon. gent, had said, that 
it was for, his Majesty's ministers to con- 
sider to what office they would refer in 
search of the papers which he wished to 
be produced. Upon this head, he felt 
no difficulty in stating that there neither 
was nor had been in any office under 
government — (Hear ! hear ! from the op- 
position side) — He wished to be under- 
stood— there neither w'as nor had been 
in any office under government any paper, 
report, memorandum, or narrative upon 
the subject in question communicated to 
a single individual of his Majesty's confi- 
dential servants, other than that now on 
the table of the House, and that had not 
been communicated to them before the 
14th of February, the day on which it had 
been presented by lord Chatham to his 
Majesty. All the addresses on any sub- 
ject similar to the present, which the 
House of Commons had hitherto been 
induced to carry up to the throne, were 
either for the production of regularly 
official papers, to elucidate any measure 
the expediency qf which they questioned* 
or to ascertain the advisers of his Majesty 
’ on any such particular measure. He did 
not deny the right of the Commons to 
apply to the crown in any other case, in 
which they might think fit so to do : but 
he was persuaded that the motion of the 
hon. gent, was wholly without example. 
For even supposing that such a paper as 
that described by the hon. gent, did 
actually exist, as it had never been com- 
municated to his Majesty's ministers, 
he could not understand what possible 
reply they could advise his Majesty to 
make to an address from the House of 
Commons under such circupastaoces. It 
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would be in fact to open the private es- 
crutoir of his Majesty. Repeating his ad- 
mission, that the House had a perfect 
right to address his Majesty on any sub- 
ject upon which they might think fit to 
address him, he was compelled to add 
that he could find no just grounds upon 
which the hon. gent, founded the propo- 
sition that he had submitted to the House. 

Mr. Pons on by declared, that, if the right 
hon. gent, had not informed the House 
that he rose to oppose the motion of his 
hon. triend, and if he had listened to the 
right hon. gent.’s speech divested of that 
information, he should have supposed that 
it was his intention warmly to support it, 
for there was not a single argument in the 
whole of the right hon. gent.’s speech, 
which did not tend to the establishment 
of his hon. friend’s proposition. The right 
hon. gent, had told the House, that he did 
not dispute the right of the House of Com- 
mons to address the King upon the sub- 
ject, but to that confession he subjoined 
the declaration, that if the House were 
now to exercise that right, he did not 
know how his Majesty’s ministers could 
comply with the terms of the motion un- 
less by searching the King’s private es- 
crutoir. Was this language — was this 
doctrine for a Secretary of State to his 
Majesty to hold to a British House of 
Commons ? Did the right hon. gent, a 
cabinet minister, not know where to find 
a paper delivered by the commander in 
chief of an expedition W his Majesty 
without searching the King’s private es- 
crutoir? Did the right hon. gent, think 
that such a paper was of the nature of a 
private and confidential communication ? 
If that were the case, every other general 
who happened to be a favourite, may at 
any time go up to the King, and privately 
put into his hand statements tending to 
prejudice and poison his royal mind 
against the most brave aifd meritorious of- 
ficers, who by this secret proceeding might 
have their characters most foully calum- 
niated without the least notice or suspi- 
cion, and therefore without a possibility of 
defending themselves. How galling must 
it be to the feelings of any distinguished 
officer, to suppose that charges and impu- 
tations against him might be poured in 
secret into the ear of his Sovereign, and 
the royal mind be thus prejudiced against 
him ? It would be subversive of every 
principle of justice, or of the constitution, 
that such papers, placed in the hands of 
the Sovereign by a minister, should be 


conceived private and confidential papers, 
which the House could not call for. The 
right hon. Secretary had been most boun- 
tiful in allowing that the House had' a 
right to present such an Address as that 
proposed, if they thought proper ; but he 
said, that in the exercise of this right the 
House must be governed by its discretion. 
Now, he would wish to ask that right hon. 
Secretary whether, according to his ideas 
of discretion, he thought it was discreet to 
allow every commanderin chief the power 
of putting what reports he pleased inLo 
the hands of his Majesty, without lea^iug 
the House of Commons the power of exer- 
cising their right (which the right hon. 
Secretary allowed they possessed) of 
praying his Majesty to grant them copies 
of such Reports ? Of all the mischiefs 
which could flow from the access which 
lord Chatham’s situation as a peer and 
privy counsellor would give him to his 
Majesty, the greatest evil would be, that 
of his being allowed to pour into the royal 
ear whatever charges he thought proper, 
against meritorious officers ; whilst the 
[louse of Commons, when solemnly en- 
gaged in inquiry upon this Expedition, 
should be told that they must not be in- 
formed what those reports or documents 
contained, which the right hon. Secretary 
was pleased to describe as private and 
confidential papers merely because they 
had not been sent (as they ought to have 
been) to his Majesty through the regular 
office of the government. The first and 
greatest benefit which arose to the public 
from the exercise of a right such as that 
possessed by the House, w*as, that all 
secret machinations for poisoning the mind 
of the Sovereign against his best servant*, 
were by it rendered impossible, because 
whoever presented to his Majesty any 
private memorial, such as that alluded to, 
was responsible to the public lor its con- 
tents ; and because the ministers who suf- 
fered such a memorial to he presented, or 
who, after the presentation of it, attempt- 
ed to shield the individual by whom it had 
been presented, were responsible to Par- 
liament and the public for their conduct. 
If this were not the case, in what would 
the rfronarchy of England differ from the 
most absolute monarchy that ever existed ?’ 
If this were n^t the case, a system of fa- 
vouritism would be introduced into this 
country as pure, as palpable, and as per- 
fect as ever prevailed in France or in 
Spain. The right hon. gent, had de- 
clared, tha did not know where io 
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look for such a paper as that which it was 
the object of his hon. friend's motion to 
procure. He would ask the right hon. 
gent, where he looked for the last ? Cer- 
tainly the right hon. gent, would not re- 
ceive much information on the subject 
from h id Chatham, for the noble lord 
had last night informed the Committee, 
that he had lold his colleagues of his in- 
tention to present to his Majesty a narra- 
tive of % the Expedition, only a few mi- 
nutes bel ie he actually did present it. 
In fact, it was in toe levee room itself 
that the noble lord had first intimated to 
his colleagues the step which he was about 
to tike. From the noble lord, therefore, 
the right hon. gent, judging by experi- 
ence, unquestionably could not expect 
jnuch information. The r-ght hon. gent, 
•aid that the House had a right to address 
the King upon this subject, but that he 
could not understand what answer his 
Majesty's ministers could advise his Ma- 
jesty to return to such an Address. Did 
the right hon. gent, suppose that, if the 
House of Common^ had addressed the 
King on the subject, his Majesty would 
hesitate to deliver any papers which he 
might have in his possession of the nature 
required to one of his confidential servants 
for the purpose of submitting them to the 
House ? On this point, the right bon. gen., 
had advanced a doctrine of the most re- 
prehensible description. He had pro- 
duced in debate, the name, personal cha- 
racter an l honour of his Sovereign, lor 
the purpose of protecting an administra- 
tion. Would the right hon. ge it say, 
that his Majesty was disposed to w ink at 
the calumniation of a brave oilie r like sir 
Ii. ; Strachan, or that he would allow lord 
Chatham, by insidious repre? ".nations, to 
dtpiive an officer of such long and ap- 
proved service of the w< merited esti- 
mation of his King ? rY i a supposition 
was as opposite to ..<:■» character, to the 
integrity, to the \lrtuc, to tire honour of 
his Majesty, as it was conformable to the 
dark spirit of low intrigue, which influ- 
enced the councils of his present minis- 
ters. To cover their own imbecility, to 
hide their ow r n dissentions, his Majesty's 
personal chaiaclcr had been dragged by 
them into that discussion, lie hoped the 
House would mark its reprobation of a 
practice so unconstitutional, and agree to 
the Address, which so many important 
reasons called upon them to adopt. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer avowed 
himself perfectly ready to expose himself 


to his share of all the reprobation which 
the right hon. gent, had so abundantly 
cast on his. right hon. friend. He con* 
tended that the principle laid down by his 
right hon. friend did not deserve*the cen- 
sures and animadversions which it had 
received. His right hon. friend had stated 
that there was no question but that the 
House of Commons had a right to ad- 
dress his Majesty for the production of 
such papers whether they were in exist- 
ence or not. This point his right hon. 
friend had conceded ; but he had added, 
what was strictly true, that the House 
must on every question that came before 
it, w hether on motion for an Address or 
otherwise, exercise its discretion as to the 
expediency of affording or withholding its 
consent. This was the statement made 
by his right hon. friend — a statement 
which in no way militated against the 
constitution : and in this statement, for 
his own part, he most fully acquiesced, 
knowing, that though it were within the 
legitimate scope of Parliamentary conlroul 
to call for all documents whatever, still, in 
its enforcemeut of that power, that House 
would not demand what was not expedient 
for the public service to have produced. 
Neither was it contended by his right 
hon. friend, that there was any act of the 
Sovereign for Which his confidential ad- 
visers were not responsible. No such 
doctrine originated with him, and there- 
fore it w r as wholly unnecessary to animad- 
vert upon thd# principle, or to suppose, 
as the right hon. gent, did, that such a 
discretion would trench upon the consti- 
tutional privileges of that House. 

Ttie argument of the hon. gent, in sup- 
port of his motion, proceeded on assump- 
tions that W'ere not true in fact. The hon. 
gent, first supposed that some communi- 
cation had been made by the commander 
in chief of the Expedition to the King be- 
lore he had givef* in the Narrative on the 
table of the House: he then supposed* 
that in this previous communication the 
noble lord calumniated his brother officers; 
and on these two assumptions, be stated 
that his right hon. friend had dragged into 
the discussion the person, in order to de^ 
fend the servants of the Sovereign : when all 
that his right hon. friend. had said was, that if 
the House were to ask his Majesty for pa- 
pers, the nature of which they could not de- 
scribe, and even the existence of which they 
could not ascertain, they might, with just 
as much propriety, demand the production 
of any other imaginary document* vrhatt 
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ever. It was most true, that the House 
might, if it pleased, call for the produc- 
tion of all papers, private or public ; but 
he begged to remind the House that to 
agree to the present motion would be a 
new exercise of that right. Indeed so 
fully did the hon. mover feel the force of 
that observation, that the great tendency 
of his speech was to impress the opinion 
that, because the House had addressed the 
King praying him to have* ptoAmds the 
Narrative of lord Chatham, therefore it 
could not refuse to vote for an Address, 
calling for the production ol any other 
paper, even not official, relative to the same 
subject. — But he denied that the Narrative 
was a paper at all of a similar description, 
as that which the right hon. gent, op- 
posite now supposed to exist. When the 
hon. general (Loft) who moved for the 
production of that Narrative, communi- 
cated to him on the 15lh his intention of 
making such a motion, he was apprised of 
the existence of that document ; he knew 
it was an official paper, and in official cus- 
tody ; and therefore it was that he had 
no objection in assenting to its production. 
If compared with the paper now supr jsed 
to exist and moved for, the two ca»es would 
he found to he directly the reverse. The 
first one which, when called for by the 
vote of that House, he knew to he in ex- 
istence in one of the offices of his Majesty’s 
confidential servants ; the other paper now 
sought, had been absolutely denied to 
have any existence in any of the depart- 
ments of the state. Under such circum- 
stances, it was impossible that ministers 
could give any answer to the Address of 
that House, without a personal application 
to the Sovereign. He had no objection 
to the production of any paper which he 
knew was in existence and officially ac- 
cessible ; but when it was proposed to 
call for a paper the existence of which 
unquestionably had not "been rendered 
official by a communication to his Ma- 
jesty’s servants, and which was there- 
fore out of their reach, to such a proposi- 
tion he could by no means assent. Nothing 
could be more plain and obvious than this 
principle of distinction. The hon. gent. 
Rad expressed his opinion that if lord 
Chatham’s Narrative had been known to 
his Majesty’s ministers when the answer 
was given to the Address bf the city of 
London, it would have been impossible for 
them to have given his Majesty the ad- 
vice which they gave on that occasion. 
To this he would reply, that although the 


existence of the noble lord’s Narrative was 
certainly unknown to him at the period al- 
luded to, yet that having had an opportu- 
nity of deliberately considering the con- 
tents of ihat Narrative; he had no difficulty 
in stating that it did not contain any thing 
which would have induced him to offer to 
his Majesty any other advice than that 
which he had offered on the presentation 
of the Address from the city of London. 
It was his decided opinion that nitre was 
not any thing in the Narrative of lord 
Chatham which ought to have required a 
different answer to that address. What- 
ever might have been the vi» wtiich the 
noble lord took of the subject, in .his Nar- 
rative he had merely stated his own -ase, 
and left to the admiral to accou* 1 tnr those 
circumstances of a o val nature i> win h, 
as lord Chatham s ir oosed, the impedi- 
ments to the Expect . 11 had originated. 
Whatever might have been lord Chatham’s 
view of the subject, he would distinctly 
declare, that it appeared to him perfectly 
clear from the dispatches, both of lord 
Chatham and sir R. Strachan, that not the 
slightest blame attached to the gallant 
admiral, and that the delay which had 
taken place was not imputable to the navy, 
but to the hostility of the weather, and the 
difficulty oft heir situ. ion. As the inquiry 
had proceeded, he had been more and 
more continued in this opinion. Thera 
was not* ing f the case that ever induced 
him to give his v, aje*ty any advice that 
sir R. Strachan snould be tried by a court 
martial, or that any other imjuiiy of that 
or any other nature should take place. 
That was the extent of the answer given 
to the city of London. What other course 
would the hon. gent, have pursued, in 
sm h circt instances ? Would he have di- 
rected an inquiry to have been instituted ? 
What kind of inquiry ? A joint inquiry ? 
Did his reading or his knowledge of history 
afford any instance of such proceeding ? 
An inquiry against a naval officer under 
such circumstances ? Was such a thing 
ever "heard of? When pregnant facts dis- 
proved the supposition of blame, would 
it have been justifiable to institute a court 
martial upon a gallant officer, against 
whom no charge had been preferred, but 
who had been delayed in the execution 
of his duty by circumstances which it 
was impossible for him to controul ? The 
question now for the House to consider 
was, would it vote for an Address to the 
crown to produce a paper, merely for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether such a 
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paper was in existence or not; a paper, if 
inexistence, of whose contents arid quality 
those who called for it knew nothing, and 
of which he must say, that whatever were 
its contents and quality, it could never be 
considered as an official document, for the 
reception of which there needed any ad- 
vice, it being merely a communication 
upon certain facts. It was upon such 
grounds that he felt himself disposed to op- 
pose the motion for an Address. 

Mr. Turney replied to the statements 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
expressed his determination to vote for 
the Address. 

Sir Home Popham rose for the purpose 
of submitting a few observations to the 
House in support of the motion for the 
Address. He had thought, that, after the 
course adopted by the House on a former 
night, with respect to the production of 
the Narrative of the earl of Chatham, no 
argument could have been necessary to 
induce the House to agree to the motion 
of the lion, member on the floor. It 
would be for the House, however, to 
decide in what manner it should dis- 
pose of that motion ; but this he would 
assert, that unless the paper, which 
4 was its object to procure, should be 
granted, the refusal of it would be pro- 
ductive of much wrong to the gallant 
officor who had commanded the naval 
part of the Expedition. That the paper 
moved for did really exist, he was justi- 
fied in assuming, because no person dur- 
ing the discussion had ventured to deny 
its existence, if the right hon. the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer should even then 
state to the House, that no such paper ex- 
isted, he would not say another word on 
the subject. As the existence of the 
paper, therefore, was not denied, he must 
assume that such a paper did actually 
exist; aud if such were the case, he 
hoped, that the members of that House 
would feel a sympathy in the situation of 
the gallant admiral, who was suffering, 
and would continue to suffer, under the 
charges insinuated against him, unless, 
by the production of this document, he 
should have an opportunity of meeting 
such charges in every shape in which 
they could be presented. He felt it diffi- 
cult to account for the resistance made 
to the present motion upon any principle 
of fairness, candour or impartiality. The 
House would recollect, that the Narra- 
tive of the noble earl had been voluntarily 
produced on a former night, fourteen 


days after the Inquiry had commenced ; 
and yet a paper, relating to the same sub- 
ject, and necessary to the effectual pro- 
secution of this inquiry, was not to be ob- 
tained by the eloquence of some of the 
most eminent members of that House. 
The withholding of tbe paper in question 
was much more severe towards the gal- 
lant admiral, whose conduct had been so 
unaccountably brought in question, than 
the production of it could be prejudicial 
or inconvenient. He would recal to the 
recollection of the House the actual state 
of the case, and then leave them to decide 
whether or not they should think the pro- 
duction of the paper necessary. Early in 
last July, an expedition was undertaken, 
which had unquestionably not succeeded 
to the extent which the public had rea- 
son to expect. Upon this subject the 
House of Commons had instituted an in- 
quiry ; and 14* days after it had been en- 
tered upon, a Narrative of the conduct of 
the commander in chief, and a journal of 
the proceedings of the army under his 
command, were laid upon the table. 
What reasonable objection there could be 
to laying any other paper, the production 
of that noble general relative to the same 
subject, before the House, he could not 
perceive. But it had been said, that the 
Narrative contained no insinuation against 
the gallant admiral, or the naval part of 
the expedition. He knew, however, that 
sir R. Strachan did feel that serious insi- 
nuations against his conduct were con- 
tained in that paper. But what was still 
more grievous was, that if he should re- 
fute mid repel every charge contained in 
the Narrative before the House he could 
have no security that a second statement 
would not then be produced, and then a 
third ; and so on, statement upon state- 
ment, and edition upon edition. 

He begged t of gentlemen not to look 
upon this as a party question ; no, it was 
a question of justice to the navy, and par- 
ticularly to the character of that gallant 
admiral, the idol of the navy, whose whole 
life had been devoted to the service of his 
country, who had frequently and glo- 
riously distinguished himself in that ser- 
vice; whose merLs were well known to 
that House, a.; they had been rewarded 
with the highest distinctions it could be- 
stow, and the most substantial proofs it 
could give of its marked approbation, in 
granting to him a parliamentary provi- 
sion; in addition to which honourable 
testimonials of his spendid merits, he had 
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also receired from his sovereign the high 
honour of a red ribband. He could assure 
the House that that distinguished Officer 
felt acutely upon this occasion: and he 
could add, of his own knowledge, that the 
whole of the navy fully participated in his 
feelings and sentiments. What hon. 
member, he would ask, could, after voting 
against this motion, go down to his con- 
stituents and tell them, that on an occasion 
when the character of a gallant and most 
meritorious officer had been aspersed, and 
a paper had been moved for to enable him 
to meet the charges against him openly, 
and to refute them to the satisfaction of his 
country, lie had voted against the produc- 
tion of such a paper. For his own part 
he knew nothing of the pigeon-holes and 
skulking-places which had been alluded 
to by an hon. member; he only knew 
that this was a question of right, and that 
the invasion of the right of an individual, 
like the invasion of the country, ought to 
unite all parties in one common spirit of 
resistance. He had the honour to be ad- 
mitted to the confidence of that gallant 
admiral, and whilst he had a seat in that 
House, or an opportunity any where of de- 
fending his rights or vindicating his cha- 
racter, he should always be proud to 
prove by his conduct, that he was not un- 
worthy of that confidence, nor prepared 
to pass over any insinuations against him, 
which, upon every ground of truth and 
justice, he could so triumphantly refute. 

He had but one or two observations 
more to add, on a subject more personal 
to himself. An hon. member had read, 
from the statement of the earl of Chatham, 
a passage which represented that the flo- 
tilla under sir Home Popham had arrived 
nine days later than was expected at its 
destination up the Scheldt. The fact was, 
that this flotilla had been only 42 hours 
later. On the Oth of August, it was or- 
dered to proceed ; and, on the evening of 
the lith, as appeared from the dispatch of 
that distinguished officer, sir R. Keats, it 
arrived at its position, and one of the cne- 
my's gun-boats was burnt in the midst of 
the flotilla. He had sailed up the river, 
at night, with a foul wind, without any 
buoys in the river, and depending for the 
•afe passage of his division upon his per- 
sonal recollection of the state of the chan- 
nel, having Ui sail of sloops of war and 
50 gun-brigs and gun-boat:; under his 
command; and the approbation of such 
an officer as sir R. Keats was the best 
proof of the manner in which that service 


had been performed.— But it appeared as 
had been stated, from the Narrative, that 
the earl of- Chatham had written to con- 
sult sir R. Strachan on the 4th, and that 
he had not received an answer till the 
9th. On that subject, he had only toolr 
serve, that it was perfectly true ; that on 
the 5th, sir R. Strachan had received a. 
long letter from the commander in chief, 
referring to a variety of important sub- 
jects. Instead of replying to that com- 
munication by letter, sir R. Strachan 
thought it would be more respectful to the 
commander in chief to confer with him 
personally on these several subjects. The 
answer mentioned in the Narrative was 
but the official record of the substance 
of the conversation at that personal con- 
ference, communicated in writing within 
48 hours after. But there was a passage 
in that letter, which he felt it necessary 
to refer to ; it was thus — " Sir R. Strachan 
informed lord Chatham that if he met with 
any inconvenient delay in the bombard- 
ment of the town, his lordship had only to 
signify it to him, and he should lay him- 
self with six sail of the line along side the 
walls of Flushing.” Was that the offer of 
an officer deficient in zeal, activity, or en- 
terprize? Was that the language that 
would have been held by a person w>ho 
would leave any effort untried to promote 
the great objects of the Expedition ? All 
the dispatches of the noble earl, rising in 
terms of praise in proportion as difficulties 
were surmounted, conveyed the most un- 
qualified approbation of the conduct of the 
navy. It was reserved for his Narrative, 
composed on the 14th of October, and 
since revised, re-read, corrected, altered 
and amended, to convey a different im- 
pression. As soon as the gallant admiral 
should get an official copy of the Narra- 
tive, he should prepare his statement in- 
reply to it. He trusted that what he had 
stated would be sufficient to induce the 
House to vote for the address ; and he 
begged that gentlemen would not suffer 
themselves to be persuaded by fallacious 
or sophistical arguments, to vote against 
the production of a paper, necessary to 
the ends of justice and the effectual pro- 
secution of the inquiry. 

General Loft defended the conduct of 
lord Chatham. The hon. officer, who 
just sat down, had laid much stress on the 
Narrative, and asserted that it was calcu- 
lated to produce disunion between the 
army and navy. Could lord Chatham have 
done otherwise than present it, after the 
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letter of sir R. Strachan, of the 27th 
August ? for having written which, the gal- 
lant admiral, in h ; s examination, had ex- 
pre > u ms regret. I; was to defend him- 
se»t * '*m that leitei t* at the noble lord 
hail v teis this Narrative, and he defied 
any in an to say that it contained a single 
reflection on the bn ish n.*vy. The noble 
lord Ii-ul nevet shewn a wish to sow mis- 
trust and disunion between the army and 
navy. He would have been happy could 
he have made the same declaration with 
respect to the speeches of the gentlemen 
opposite. 

Mr. R. Ward was not surprised nt the 
warmth of ih* gallant officer : Hi* did not 
mean to follow him into the topics he had 
touched upon, but had risen inerety to 
make an observation upon one point. The 
gallant officer argued, that unless I lie 
paper moved for should be granted, sir 
Richard Strachan would have no oppor- 
tunity of vindicating his character from 
the insinuations said to have been made 
against it. Ji * hr M ?««nre House 
that the noble \t • *•.. -.i* w ;ic M d t lie- 
Admiralty, who had not been acquainted 
with the circumstance of the Narrative 
having been presented to the king till the 
night of Wednesday, had lost no time in 
communicating the transaction to the g;*i 
lant admiral ; at the same time informing 
him. that if he should deem it expedient, 
in like manner, to make a statement of the 
naval proceedings of the expedition, it 
would be his duty to become the channel 
for transmitting it to his Majesty. He 
could assure the House, that it was not the 
desire of the Executive Department of the 
navy to call for such a statement ; but if 
sir R. Strachan should think that his own 
character, and the feelings of the country, 
required such a statement, he would, of 
course, prepare it, when furnished with an 
official copy of the noble earl's Narrative. 
He had but one word more to add upon 
the fallacious foundation of the arguments 
of the hon. gentlemen opposite, when 
they assumed that to exist, of the existence 
of which they had no proof, and called 
upon those on his side of the House to 
prove a negative, when they were them 
selves bound to prove the affirmative. If 
they could shew the official existence of 
the paper, he was ready to go along with 
them. 

Sir S. RomiUy would feel it necessary 
to say but a few words upon the subject 
before the House, and trusted, that what 
‘ he should say, would procure him the vote 
* 


of his hon. friend opposite— (Mr. Ward.) 
His hon. friend had stated, that if the 
paper were proved to be in existence, he 
should vote for the motion. His hon. 
friend must recollect, that if a witness were 
asked in a court of justice, whether he 
wrote a certain paper, • nd declined to an- 
swer, the judge would direct the jury to 
consider that paper as in existence. But 
supposing the paper in question were not 
in existence, that was a still stronger rea- 
son for agreeing to the motion. If sus* 
pi cions existed in the minds of gallant 
officers ; if jealousies were felt, as if the 
earl of Chatham had availed himself of 
his access to the king to present to him 
papers reflecting upon the character of 
brother officers ; if that were the case, he 
would ask, whether it would not be much 
better, by agreeing to the motion, to prove 
in the most satisfactory manner, that no 
other paper existed referring to the sub- 
ject, hut that which had been laid before 
the House. But this was a question of 
a higher nature, as materially involving 
the privileges of that House. In the 
course of the important Inquiry then 
pending, the earl of Chatham had been 
called to the bar to give evidence. As a 
peer of the realm, he was not obliged to 
answer; and consequently, standing upon 
h is privilege as a peer, he had refused to 
answer, when asked whether he had given 
in any other paper to his Majesty than 
the Narrative on the table. To compel 
an answer from a peer, that House had 
not the right. If a commoner had refused 
to answer under sucla circumstances, he 
might have been compelled by the exer- 
cise of those coercive powers which that 
House possessed, but which were inap- 
plicable to the case of a peer. Yet, if 
they could not oblige a peer to answer, 
they fortunately had the means to obtain 
all they wanted — the possession of the 
paper, if it existed. If such a paper had 
been put into his Majesty's hands, and 
that House should vote the Address, he 
had no doubt, that his Majesty would 
cheerfully order that it should be laid be- 
fore them. The House would recollect 
the means it had resorted to in a former 
Inquiry, to come at evidence, which was 
only supposed to be material to the ob- 
jects of the Inquiry. In that instance, one 
of the messengers had been sent with a 
witness, to bring not alone such papers as 
were material, but all papers that might be 
found in the cscrutoir of an individual, 
which papers had afterwards been referred 
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to a Secret Committee to examine and re- 
port such as were relevant to the pending 
investigation, without allowing the owner 
to see any of them. When the right was 
60 dear, and the object so important, would 
not the House, he would ask, vote the 
Address ? If there should be no such 
paper in existence, then all doubts would 
be satisfactorily cleared up ; the characters 
of the distinguished officers supposed to be 
aspersed, would stand as high us ever, when 
it should be obvious that they had not 
been injuriously affected by any secret in- 
sinuations. 

Mr. It Dundus besought the House to 
consider the ground upon which the ques- 
tion rested. It had been assumed in argu- 
ment, that a paper existed containing 
charges against sir It. Strachan. If it had 
been the wish of the earl of Chatham to 
insinuate charges against that gallant ad- 
miral, he might have done it in a more ef- 
fectual manner. What lord Chatham had 
done in presenting his Narrative was pure- 
ly in his own vindication. The right hon. 
gent, then proceeded to justify the An- 
swer which his Majesty had been advised 
to give to the Address of the city of Lon- 
don, and contended, that if all the cir- 
cumstances which had since transpired 
had been then kuown, they ought to have 
caused no difference in the* terms of that 
Answer. 

Sir J , . Anstruthcr observed, that no mem- 
ber had denied the existence of the* paper 
moved for : that no person had been found 
to say, he did not believe that such a 
paper was in existence. But it had been 
said that it was not an official paper. Any 
paper relative to an Expedition which led 
to the waste of millions, and the death of 
thousands, could not, he contended, be 
considered in any other light than as an 
official paper. If no such paper existed, 
why should they leave it in doubt w hether 
the commander in chief hftd calumniated 
the character of the navy ? Was there 
any danger in saying that the paper did 
not exist r Could any man believe that 
there was not danger in leaving this ques- 
tion doubtful ? The House had resolved 
upon the fullest Inquiry into the policy 
and conduct of the Expedition to the 
Scheldt. They had entered upon that 
Inquiry, and what did they now stop at ? 
Evidence. A matter of evidence was 
»uggested which was necessary to the 
carrying on of that Inquiry to the fullest 
«Atent: and now the question was, whe- 
iher they would take the right steps to 
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secure that evidence? If they were seri* 
ous in the Inquiry they could not possibly 
refuse to call for that further evidence. 
Why was the paper in question to be kept 
back ? Because it affected the accused. 
He could imagine no other reason for with- 
holding it. And then it would go to 
establish the principle, that only so much 
evidence should be adduced as suited the 
wishes of the person accused. If it was 
meant to be a fair Inquiry ; if the House 
w ere really in earnest in the prosecution 
of that Inquiry, how could they hesitate 
for a moment to call for any evidence that 
might be reasonably supposed calculated 
to throw light upon the progress of that 
Inquiry ? In fine, he thought that if the 
House meant to put the two services upon 
an equal footing; if they did not wish to 
smuggle the consistent prosecution of the 
Inquiry, or any of the accused parties, be- 
hind the king’s name, they could not well 
hesitate to accede to the motion of his 
hon. friend. 

The Attorney General said, that lord 
Chatham had evinced, in his examination, 
no wish to conceal any point connected 
with the Expedition. He only refused to 
answer a question which related to hi» 
own conduct subsequently, viz. whether 
lie had presented any Narrative to the 
king, since his command closed ? He then 
argued the two grounds of right and dis- 
cretion, and also the matter of precedents. 
The former he conceded ; but contended, 
that the two latter went against granting 
the motion. He repeated, that the paper 
did not exist in any public office of the 
state : and indeed no paper had been spe- 
cifically called for, or stated to exist, the 
whole being founded on tin assumption 
and supposition. 

Mr. Bathurst had thought on a former 
'night, that the narrative ought not to have 
been produced, but he had on that occa- 
sion bowed to the authority of the chair, 
and felt, on the ground of that decision, 
that the present motion should be agreed 
to. Supposing that the motion then, in- 
stead of being for that paper, or such a 
paper, had been for any papers communi- 
cated to his Majesty by lord Chat ham re- 
lative*lo the Expedition to the Scheldt, 
he wished to know- if ministers would have 
opposed any such motion. lie did not 
think they would, and if they would not, 
he could not conceive a reason why they 
should not agree to the present motion. 
As to the objection started that the paper 
was not an official one, he should only 

2 P 
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say, that when they were called on to con- 
sider what was an official paper, it had al- 
ways appeared to him that it was not the 
place where it was found, but the nature 
of the paper that made it official. It had 
been said by the hon. mover, that he as- 
sumed that there was in that paper some 
matter criminatory of others in the con- 
duct of that Expedition. lie did not know 
upon what grounds that hon. gent, had 
made any such assumption. But it tiad 
been said upon the other side, that those 
who supported the motion were all along 
begging the question. That he denied. 
They were justifiable in assuming the ex- 
istence of any papers called for; they 
were justifiable in calling for them in 
order to ascertain whether they did or did 
not exist. But he would ask, was there a 
man in that House who doubled the exist- 
ence of the paper in question ? Did any 
hon. gent, affirm that it did not exist? 
Did his right hun. friend the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, for a moment contend, 
that there was no such paper? lie thought 
that for these reasons the House must ac- 
cede to the motion. 

Mr. Canning begged the candid atten- 
tion of the House while he stated to them 
frankly the reasons that influenced him to 
give the vote he intended to give upon 
the q lies' ion now before them. Perhaps 
the shortest, the simoiest, and the fairest 
course world be for him to state, that ac- 
cording to the principles he had imbibed 
from wlmt he had seen of the theory, or 
known of the practice of the constitution, 
lie was long of opinion, that the more for- 
tunate mode of proceeding would iiave 
been in the first instance to have referred 
the whole question of the conduct of that 
Expedition to a court of inquiry ; not that 
the decision of that court was necessarily 
in any degree to bind the judgment or fet- 
ter the subsequent proceedings of that 
House. Opinions were numerous that 
blame must rest somewhere, and it. w^as 
highly important that the country should 
know to whom it was really imputable. 
It must, there fore, in the nature of things, 
have been expected that the conduct of 
the Expedition would be enquired into. 
He thought, therefore, it w «s extremely 
to be lamented, that bis Majesty’s minis- 
ters had not instituted proper inquiries 
into both the branches of the service, naval 
and military, and by that means enabled 
themselves to come prepared to meet 
parliament. His Majesty’s government j 
would then have placed themselves in a ‘ 


situation more favourable and fortunate 
both for the country and themselves. Even 
if the opinion had been, that blame was 
no where imputable he should naturally 
have supposed, that one of the first steps 
to be taken by his Majesty’s ministers 
would have been to call for narratives of 
their transactions, both from the earl of 
Chatham and sir R. Strachan. Indeed, 
so well satisfied w>as he that that would be 
the course pursued, that he actually came 
prepared, on the first day of the session to 
ask for the narratives of both the com- 
manders, and was only withheld from tak- 
ing that course because he was told that 
government had not required, nor ob- 
tained any such statements, He found, 
from every information he could collect, 
that no such thing as a narrative existed. 
And after the speech from the throne he 
had made up his mind, as he believed most 
! persons did, that no such narrative w*ns 
in being. The fact however turned out to 
be otherwise, the narrative did exist, but 
it did not seem to exist to any efficient or 
beneficial purpose; it did not, seem in- 
tend* ii to make par t of the documents 
I upon which they were to form their judg- 
ment in the inquiry, nor upon which the 
executive government, itself was to form 
its judgment. A narrative, then, had thus 
been found id exist, which though written 
oil the 14lh of Catcher did not make any 
pan of the documents on which the exe- 
cutive government formed iis opinion that 
no inquiry was necessary. The House 
was hereby placed in a very embarrassing 
and almost unprecedented situation. Lord 
Chatham (when he sooke of that noble 
lord, he begged the House to believe that 
it was with every sentiment of respect and 
affectionate regard, both from what was 
due to him personally, and from that high 
regard and esteem w hich he should ever 
entertain for thememoiy of his much-la- 
mented and illustrious friend, Mr. Pitt, 
who >vas so nearly related to him) was, it 
was true, at the tune of the Expedition, a 
cabinet minister, and a privy-counsellor. 
In this situation lord Chatham was called 
oil to command the Expedition; and as 
soon as he accepted that command, he. 
became as responsible for his conduct as 
any other officer in the army, or any man 
in the ranks. Then, if this was, as he 
took it to be, undeniable, he could not 
see upon what principle that noble lord, 
or any other person entrusted with such a 
command, had a right to cut out for him- 
self a royal road to the King’s audience- 
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He was, no doubt responsible to the King, 
but that responsibility ought to have been 
addressed through the regular and ordi- 
nary channel. As one of the cabinet, he 
was responsible equally with the rest of 
bis colleagues in office, for the wisdom or 
policy of the Expedition, to the country 
and to parliament; but, as the com- 
mander of the Expedition, he was respon- 
sible through his secretary of state to the 
King. There was nothing in the princi- 
ples and character of the constitution of 
this country, which said, that any thing of 
a mixed nature was the consequence of 
his being a privy-counsellor, which entitled 
him to exemption from the usual responsi- 
bility attached to a commander in chief 
of an Expedition. lie should therefore 
have conceived that the Narrative of lord 
Chatham should have gone through the 
secretary of state, or the commander in 
chief of the army. It was not right that 
the defence of one officer should go to the 
office, while that of the other went to the 
King. If the principles which he main- 
tained were true, the Narrative of lord 
Chatham ought to have been presented, 
cither through the secretary of slate, or 
through the commander in chief of the 
army. He bad heard that some doubt 
had arisen on this subject, in consequence 
of lord Chatham's appointment having 
taken place under the sign manual of the 
King. It was supposed that some new 
and extraordinary right must have resulted 
from such an appointment, and that that 
of presenting a narrative to the King, in 
person, was among the number. In this 
doctrine he could not acquiesce. The in- 
structions of all foreign ministers received 
the same sanction; but there was a clause 
in the instructions, that they should con- 
form to the orders and correspond with 
the secretary of state who appointed 
them. Lord Chatham’s instructions under 
the sign manual was precisely the same ; 
and it could never be supposed that lord 
Chatham was to pass by the secretary of 
state, and communicate only with his 
Majesty, because he was a privy-counsel- 
lor or a cabinet minister. 

Every minister, on his return from a 
foreign court, was entiled to an audience 
of his Majesty ; and the reason for this 
privilege might originally have been, that 
in case a secretary of state should have 
neglected or misrepresented any part of 
his conduct, he might, in that audience, 
have an opportunity of repelling any ill- 
founded charges, and of justifying him- 


self to his sovereign. Lord Chatham had 
aright to the same audience on his return 
home ; and if it could be said that this 
Narrative had been given in at that au- 
dience, it would be entitled to a very 
different view in regard to its motives. 
The House would now see what happen- 
ed.— No narrative was called for on the 
termination of the Expedition— no nar- 
rative was called for in that more impor- 
tant period, when his Majesty’s ministers 
were framing the speech which was to be 
delivered to both houses of parliament; 
and which promised the production of all 
papers relative to the conduct, execution, 
and termination of the Expedition to Wal- 
cheren. When those papers were laid 
before the House, there was no narrative 
from lord Chatham, nor till the 14-th of 
February, when, instead of being deli- 
'vered to the secretary of state, it was 
placed directly in the hands of the Sove- 
reign, and by his Majesty directed to be 
placed in the hands of the secretary of 
state, for the purpose of making it an offi- 
cial paper. — He could not conceive on 
what ground this motion, consistently 
with the state in which the House found 
themselves, should be resisted. He be- 
lieved, in his conscience, that if the pa- 
pers did exist, they were in idea greatly 
exaggerated ; hut he would fain believe 
they did not exist at all. If the other 
paper which had been read, had taken 
the course of going, through the medium 
of the secretary of state, into the King’s 
hand, he should most certainly have 
thought the papers now moved for did not 
exist. But the Narrative having first got 
into the King’s hand, and then being made 
official ; and the same adviser having per- 
haps, thought proper not to make these if 
they did exist, official, shewed to his mind 
pretty strongly that they were not such 
as ought to be made official, lie did not, 
however, think that those papers could 
properly be withheld, on the ground ot 
their not being official. 

The Solicitor General was satisfied of 
the propriety of opposing the notion, 
upon the very same principles v ll!C ‘h had 
been stated by his right hon. f ]CI, d who 
spoke* last, for supporting he 

maintained, that there wa no analogy 
whatever between the tW cases quoted 
by his right hon. friend .^ or * hi the one 
case, the paper was insistence, and re- 
ferred to the Expedi 01 ? t0 l he Scheldt ; 
but iri the other cpjj ln *h at to which 
the present motior 5 ”* u “ e ^* ^ did not ap- 
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pear that there was any paper whatever— 
indeed, it was distinctly alledged that 
there was no such paper in any of the 
ministerial offices. Suppose the Narra- 
tive of lord Chatham was kept back by 
ministers ; suppose it were a paper which 
they did not choose to divulge, what 
would the House think of them ? Instead 
of withholding such an important docu- 
ment they had, on the contrary, without 
hesitation, sought and found it in the pro- 
per office, and like an honest man his 
right hon. friend had produced it when 
called for by that House. But what was 
his right hon. friend to do in pursuance of 
the motion now before them ? Was it de- 
manded that he should rummage the 
King's iescrutoire to search tor any com- 
munications that might be found there 
with respect to the Expedition to the 
Scheldt ? Was it to be contended that if 
a private letter upon a public subject were 
addressed to the Sovereign, that letter 
w as to be laid before that House, if it had 
any allusion to the matter of this motion ? 
Such arguments were not to be endured, 
and upon these grounds he should vote 
against the motion. 

Mr. Whitbread felt, that although he had 
good reason to be satisfied with the condi- 
tion of the debate, it was yet necessary for 
him to offer something upon the observa- 
tions which the House had heard in oppo- 
sition to his motion; hut as to the learned 
gent, who spoke last, with the most sin- 
cere, unfeigned respect for that gentleman, 
he would pass him over very lightly. He 
begged, however, to correct a mistake of 
that learned gentleman upon one point. 
Jit; did net want papers cujus cunque generis 
to be produced, but those sui generis, which 
were applicable 10 his motion. Now, as 
to the speech of the right hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Canning), he confe ssed that he had 
heard it with delight, not only because it 
was the first time that he had ever hap- 
pened to experience the support of that 
right hon. gent., but also because the 
itself was marked by all that pe- 
culiar character of reasoning, and ability 
ot sUiten VI ,t which belonged to that right 
hon. gem^jman. It was, however, free 
from those sallies of wit and humour, 
which were t 0 excite such pleasure 
among the g&demen who occupied the 
ministerial bencs» s# But the right hon. 
gent, had no reasCy t 0 rr g r€ t the silence 
with which his spccc^ was heard. He was 
not so loudly and lK^raliy cheered to- 
night, but sure he the right hon. 


gent, had never delivered a speech which 
his old friends so strongly, perhaps, so se« 
verely felt. 

There were many subtleties and so- 
phisms advanced by gentlemen on the 
other side, which he did not think it ne- 
cessary to notice, as they had been al- 
ready so ably exposed and refuted by the 
right hon. gent, on the lower bench (Mr. 
Bathurst), who was fully competent to the 
task. But something had fallen from the 
hon. officer on the other side (general 
Loft), upon which he could not forbear 
to remark. That hon. officer, the pro- 
fessed advocate, the acknowledged friend 
of lord Chatham, had stated, that the noble 
lord's Narrative was presented in conse- 
quence of the letter written by sir R. 
Strac ban on the 27th of August Iasi. What 
then, lord Chatham had so long fostered 
his anger ! — Although the letter of sir R. 
Strachan contained such statements as de- 
manded inquiry; although it communi- 
cated such information as would have 
prompted any minister's attention imme- 
diately to inquire, lord Chatham was as 
still and silent as the minister; but yet 
he nursed his wrath, and kept it warm 
until sir R. Strachan had been examined 
at the. bar of that House, until he had de- 
livered his testimony, he would say, like a 
candid and gallant man; then, and not till 
then, came that paper from lord Chatham, 
which was so heart-breaking to the navy, 
not because they deserved the reflections 
it contained, no, but because, after co- 
operating with all the zeal in their power, 
they found the colleague with whom they 
hail acted, by whom their services had 
been applauded in all his public dis- 
patches, had clandestinely put a paper 
into the King's hand, containing a direct 
depreciation of their exertions, and an at- 
tack upon their character, attempting to 
poison the royal mind against them. If 
after the expdkure that had since taken 
place, the navy did r.ot now writhe under 
this paper, be thought he knew those who 
did. The detection was calculated to 
make some men wince. What did the 
noble lord say upon his examination at 
the bar as to this paper ? Why, “ that he 
delivered it to his Majesty at the levee.'* 
Did he see any of the ministers there? 
yes— -spoke to some of his colleagues about 
the paper, but did not notice lord Mul- 
grave ; could not say that he was there.** 
Such was the noble lord's account. 
Well; what followed? Why, at a very 
late hour of the night, lord Mulgrave 
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wrote to sir R. Strachan, stating that lord 
Chatham had presented a Narrative of his 
proceedings on the Expedition to his Ma- 
jesty, but of what nature was not de- 
scribed, and calling upon Sir Richard in 
like manner to present another. And here 
he could not help repeating an old anec- 
dote to the House. He did not pretend 
to have any talent for humour— no, not 
even for that lowest species of humour, a 
pun. But there was a pun which occurred 
to his memory, and which, he thought, 
might be not inappropriately quoted upon 
this occasion. Perhaps the story was fa- 
miliar to many, who heard him, ol the 
lawyer at a coffee-room, maintaining very 
eagerly, that there was no distinction be- 
tween the words also and likewise , when a 
wag denied his assertion, addressing him 
thus : “ Mr. Dunning is a lawyer, sir, and 
you also , but not likewise” — So with re- 
gard to the application to sir R. Strachan 
on the occasion alluded to. Lord Chat- 
ham had presented his Narrative, and sir 
It. Sirachan might present a Narrative 
also, but not in like manner. No; Sir R. 
Strachan’s Narrative was to be put into 
the hands of lord Mul grave. What, he 
would ask, could any man say in defence 
of such conduct? A right hon. gent. (Mr. 
S. Dundas) had observed, that he thought 
it unnecessary to re-state the arguments 
urged on his side of the House. But 
where could he find arguments to re-state, 
h; fact, if the right hon. gent, was ap- 
pointed to collect arguments on his side of 
the House, he would enjoy a perfect sine- 
cure — which, by the by, was a kind of 
office to which the right hon. gent., his 
• friends, or his countrymen, were not ge- 
nerally supposed to entertain a very strong 
objection. 

But were there no other papers pre- 
sented to his Majesty by lord ('hath am, 
relative to the Scheldt Expedition, than 
that before the House ? Hfc believed in his 
conscience there were, and he would call 
upon any man in the House to lay his 
hand upon his heart and, say after all 
that had passed that night, that he did 
not believe so. If such a man was to be 
found lie could not expect his vote upon 
this occasion. But those who concurred 
with him in his belief must feel the ne- 
cessity of calling for the production of 
such papers. Ministers had repeatedly 
said, that if such papers were in existence 
they were not to be found in any of the 
ministerial offices. But this was the jet 
of the charge— they could not say that 


there were no such papers : no, they 
would not venture upon that. In fact, if 
they had asserted at the outset that there 
were no such papers, he would have with- 
drawn his motion. Could they say so 
even now, and he would proceed no far- 
ther. Several of the gentlemen on the 
ministerial benches endeavoured to main- 
tain that lord Chatham's proceeding was 
quite a justifiable act ? Was it to be in- 
ferred from that, that they would feel it 
justifiable to follow such an example— 
that any of them would deem it right se- 
cretly to memorial his Majesty against the 
conduct of a colleague ? Possibly, if 
they could open the; King’s escrutoire, 
such a memorial might be found— .perhaps 
a similar manuscript to that on the table 
against the whole of the right hon. gen- 
tleman ; a complaint from lord Chatham, 
that so imperfect or unfounded was the 
information with which his^colleagues had 
furnished him, and so clumsily contrived 
their arrangements, that lie found it im- 
possible to execute the object of the Ex- 
pedition. What, if the Lord Chancellor 
were to have a peep into his Majesty’s 
c scruioire, might lie not have occasion to 
exclaim in the words of one of the first 
dramatists of any age or nation, in The 
School for Scandal — but no ; his lordship 
was too pious to swear, although another 
Chancellor might : — “ A memorial from 
Mr. Perceval against lord Chatham, and 
another from lord Chatham against the 
minister, by all that’s damnable.” — Real- 
ly from the conduct these ministers were 
so ready to vindicate, and from that course 
which they were so liable to pursue, the 
worst consequences were to be appre- 
hended, if it were not for the character of 
the monarch under whom we lived. But 
if such ministers had been in existence at 
the close of the 17th century, under the 
wily sovereign who then sat on the throne, 
he would have encouraged them to me- 
morial against each other, he would have 
kept alive dissentions among them — he 
would have by such management put each 
of them in his power, and through them 
he would have ruined the country. The 
hon. member could well suppose such a 
king’s escrutoire like the lion’s mouth 
which once received the secret informa- 
tion which treachery communicated to 
the government of Venice, and which 
often to led destruction. In the Narrative 
under consideration he recognized some 
striking features of that species of informa- 
tion ; for it attempted to blast the fame 
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and prospects of a body of gallant officers. 
But thte papers still kept back, might be 
still worse. They must, however, be 
brought to light. Such a practice as 
lord Chatham’s conduct disclosed must be 
exposed and reprobated, or responsibility 
was a mere name, and there would be' an 
end of even the forms of the constitution. 
— Some gentlemen even among his own 
friends were phased to say, that they 
pitied the minister. He could not, how- 
ever, feel any pity for such ministers; 
for to their own conduct, was attributable 
all the difficulty, distress, and odium, 
which attached to their condition and 
character. But he pitied that country 
which had the misfortune to be placed 
under the government of such men ; and 
if they retained that, government long, he 
had no hesitation in saying, thru England 
must be the victim of their discordance 
between each other, and their general 
mismanagement. Was it possible, be 
would a>k, to reflect, upon any part of 
their recent conduct without a disposition 
to censure — without a feeling of indigna- 
tion ? How was their answer to the City 
of London to be accounted for ? Were 
they in the habits at all of consulting with 
each other ? Had they any conversation 
with lord Chatham, with the writer of the 
Narrative on the table, before they re- 
turned that answer. Did they not 
even meet at cab net dinners ? They 
might have had their cabinet dinners, but 
if they went to cabinet suppers, let them 
go to one after this night's debate, with 
what appetite they could. 

Upon a division the numbers were— 


For the motion - - - - - - - 178 
Against it - - -- -- -- -- 171 


Majority against Ministers - - 7 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Monday , February 26. 

[Offices in Reversion Bill.] Ear] 
Grosvenor moved the order of t he day for 
the second reading of the bill for prevent- 
ing the granting of places in reversion. 
Such was his anxiety that no delay should 
occur in the discussion of this important 
question, that, although he now laboured 
under a severe indisposition, he could not 
bring himself to propose the postponing of 
the discussion to a future clay. He trusted 
his indisposition would also plead his ex- 
cuse for not entering at large into the ar- 
guments which might so obviously be 


urged in its support. It was with pain he 
observed a disposition in some quarters to 
thwart, or by some stratagem to get rid of, 
the question. On its very first introduc- 
tion into the House, an attempt was made 
by a noble lord (Arden) to strangle it in 
its very birth, by holdiug out that it was 
an infringement of the prerogative of the 
crown, and that as such it could not be 
entertained by the House before the as- 
sent of the crown had by some means 
been signified to it. The noble lord on 
the woolsack gave his countenance at the 
time to this opinion ; but he afterwards 
thought proper to retract it, and the oppo- 
sition to the bill on th.>t ground was with- 
drawn. So far it has weathered the for- 
midable rock of the prerogative, and he 
trusted that it might, now get safe into the 
desired port ; though he still had his fears 
that a storm from some other quarter would 
again arise to frustrate his expectations.- 
lie hoped however that no attempt would 
be made to defeat the object of the bill by 
any compromise. Such an attempt would 
tend much to discredit the. character of 
their lordship’s house in the eyes of the 
country. Tiie country felt an uncommon 
degree of solicitude respecting the fate of 
the measure. It expected, and justly ex- 
pected, while every description of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects w'ere cheerfully submitting 
to the pressure of heavy burthens, and of 
severe privations of every sort, that some 
proof should be given that the crown and 
parliament feel for all they suffer, to main- 
tain the arduous struggle in which we 
were engaged ; and above all, it expected 
that parliament should at last redeem the 
solemn pledge they had given of seeing# 
some measure like the present carried into 
effect. He really was at a loss to see what 
serious objection could be raised to the 
adoption of it. The present was a time 
that particularly called upon their lord- 
ships lor the adoption of such a salutary 
measure of Reform, and to prove that 
they were not inclined to slight the senti- 
ments of the people. The noble earl here 
entered into an enumeration of the various 
steps that had been taken with respect to 
the bill, which had been sent up twice to 
their bar, and which they had as often 
rejected, and hoped, notwithstanding what 
had been done hitherto, that it was not 
intended to substitute for this measure a 
mere bill for the purpose of suspending 
for a limited period the exercisfe of the 
prerogative in this respect; a bill which, if 
passed, was equally an attack on the royal 
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prerogative. The House of Commons had 
shewn itself so persevering and determined 
in the prosecution of the measure, that 
they had resorted to an unusual mode; 
that of inspecting their lordships’ journals 
to search for precedents for the purpose 
of discovering means of reconciling their 
lordships to the adoption of the measure. 
Then they proceeded to the bill of suspen- 
sion. It would seem like a sort of politi- 
cal obstinacy to refuse now to enter fully 
into the merits of the question, or even to 
pass the bill, against the passing of which 
he had not yet heard a single solid objec- 
tion. The other house had so far pro- 
ceeded in the business, that no compro- 
mise could possibly be of any utility. If 
the bill was a fit bill, if it was advanta- 
geous to the interests of the community, 
let it be passed, if not, let it be opposed 
openly and directly, and let it be rejected 
on broad grounds and in a manly manner. 
The noble earl then briefly and pointedly 
adverted to the cases mentioned on a for- 
mer occasion, of the bill for the limitation 
of the Peerage, and Mr. Burke’s bill of 
Reform, and shewed that whatever was de- 
duced from the circumstances attending 
these bills, could not bear against the pre- 
sent bill, which his lordship contended 
was not an attack on the prerogative of 
the crown, though it did, he admitted to a 
certain degree, limit its exercise. That 
limitation, notwithstanding, was one which 
did not really take away from the just pre- 
rogatives of the Sovereign. Still, enter- 
taining as he did, the highest value and 
veneration for these prerogatives, it must 
be recollected that parliament also had its 
privileges and rights. But he could not 
permit the supposition, that under the 
reign of a patriot king, such as we had 
the happiness of acknowledging, parlia- 
ment should hesitate far a moment in 
doing that which was advantageous to the 
king, and advantageous fo his Majesty’s 
subjects. With respect to the interests of 
the crown, which it was said were involved 
in this question, he found widely different 
opinions were entertained. In cases, such 
as occurred in inclosure bills and other 
matters in which the crown had a pio- 
prietary interest, the consent of the crown 
during the progress of the hill was deemed 
necessary : but this was purely a consti- 
tutional question, and not one whic h af- 
fected the property of the crown. Much 
had been said respecting the influence of 
the crown, the increase of which his lord- 
ship thought was abundantly apparent, and 


in proof of that referred to the celebrated 
vote of the House of Commons, by which 
the House declared that the influence of 
the crown had increased, was increasing, 
and ought to be diminished. But let noble, 
lords only look at the vast augmentation 
of the naval and military forces of the 
country, and at the immense extent and 
complication of the revenue, and say whe- 
ther the patronage and influence of the. 
crown had not been greatly increased* 
What .but that influence could in any way 
enable such an administration as the pre- 
sent to relain their situations in the ex- 
isting circumstances of public affairs ? 
He thought the public must feel, that 
there was something odious in the manner 
in which the bill had been resisted. 
Though this was not an occasion to dis- 
cuss the merits of sinecure offices; yet he 
would say that rewards should be given 
only to those who were deserving of them ; 
still however, nothing appeared to him so 
absurd as the practice of granting places 
in reversion : places which would devolve 
upon persons of whose fitness it was abso- 
lutely impossible to form a judgment, who 
might, before the reversion fell into their 
hands, be incapacitated, in respect to their 
ability, their integrity, or any other neces- 
sary qualification or recommendation what- 
ever. He conjured the House to attend 
to this measure, by the passing of which, 
they would at least give to the public 
some idea that they were desirous of re- 
deeming the pledge of economy they had 
made at the opening of the session; by 
which they would shew that they were 
friendly to practical reform, and for which 
they would be rewarded by the gratitude 
of the country. His lordship concluded 
a very able speech, by moving the second 
reading of the bill. 

Viscount Siebnouth expressed a friendly 
disposition towards the provisions of this 
bill. It met. with his approbation, as a 
subject of considerable importance, both 
as it regarded the giant of the offices 
themselves, and as it respected the just 
and anxious expectation for some measures 
of economy and economical reform, which 
had been raided in the public mind. The 
bill appeared to him expedient in many 
points of view, for it would remedy great 
evils arising out of the grant of offices 
in reversion. There was orte consideration 
in particular which had a just claim to 
their serious attention, if the power now 
existed and was exercised in granting 
these offices, it often created listless anxiety 
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in the mind of the reversionists. — Many 
w# re induced to look forward with ex- 
pectations, which ever prevented them from 
using those faculties and exerting those 
talents, which had they been placed in a 
different situation in society, might have 
produced advantage to themselves and to 
the country. This listless inactivity was 
followed by consequences of a most in- 
jurious nature— it frequently induced 
them to sell their reversion for an inade- 
quate consideration — it often excited them 
to give way to pernicious habits, was 
often succeeded bv pecuniary embarrass- 
ments, and sometimes terminated their 
lives in wretchedness and infamy. This 
injury would be removed by the pre- 
sent bill, and, therefore be conceived it 
would produce considerable good in its 
effects; and it was on this ground that he 
was friendly to the principles of the bill. 
But an objection had been stated in the 
early stage of this measure, that it in- 
fringed the prerogative of the crown ; on 
this question he entertained considerable 
doubts in his own mind ; and, therefore, 
he should feel himself indebted to other 
noble lords for their opinions on the sub- 
ject. He should think it advisable even 
that precedents should be examined on 
this occasion, to ascertain at what period, 
in passing a bill of this description to 
which the consent of the crown was ne- 
cessary, it hud been usual for the king 
to express his consent to its being further 
proceeded in. k was his opinion, that 
whatever the objection should be in re- 
spect to the prerogative, it was their lord- 
ship's province and undoubted right to 
proceed till his Majesty's consent would 
be necessary for their further progress. 
The only difficulty was, at what particular 
stage it might be fit and decorous to have 
his Majesty's consent, when the question 
affected the prerogative of the crown. 
He believed it had been the usual prac- 
tice and course of proceeding, when any 
bill affecting the property of the king 
had been brought into parliament, that 
his Majesty's consent might be expressed 
at any time previous to the third reading. 
He entertained every due respect for 
the prerogative of the crown, and* it was 
therefore his wish that this subject should 
be delayed until this difficulty could be 
removed, by examining precedents re- 
lative to this point. At the same time, he 
was so far friendly to the principle, and so 
fully persuaded of the necessity of the 
measure* be trusted that delay would be 
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as short as possible. On this account he 
recommended to his noble friend to agree 
to the motion he was about to propose, 
“ That the second reading of this bill, for 
the reasons, and with a view to the ob- 
jects, he had already mentioned, should be 
postponed till Thursday." 

Lord Grenville suggested, that, from all 
the knowledge he had gained upon this 
subject, it did not appear to him that there 
was any great distinction between prero- 
gative Jure Corona \ and property Jure 
Corona He was convinced that the 
King's consent might be obtained in any 
stage of their proceedings, before the 
third reading. He should therefore re- 
commend that they proceed to the second 
reading of the bill now, and at any period 
before the third reading, if it should be 
thought necessary, they might refer the 
subject to the Committee of Privileges.— If 
it was to be held that such consent of the 
crown was necessary before discussing the 
principle of the bill, it would be giving 
bis M ajesty a direct previous negative to a 
legislative measure. 

The Lord Chancellor conceived this 
subject to be of great importance, as it 
affected the prerogative ; but apprehend- 
ed, that the king's consent might be given, 
with respect to property, at any time be- 
fore the third reading. Yet he was not 
prepared to say, that the same rule 
would apply in the case of preroga- 
tive. Jt was a subject of such import- 
ance, that he would wish it should re- 
ceive every due consideration. Noble 
lords would not, he trusted, mistake the 
principle of his conduct on this occa- 
sion, for he only suggested his ideas so far 
as to appoint a form. He would not dis- 
guise his sentiments upon the merits of 
the bill, which would meet with his oppo- 
sition now, as it had done upon a former 
occasion ; but even if he had been fa- 
vourable to tlfe general prohibition of 
places in reversion, yet there were pro- 
hibitions of such a nature in the bill, 
that he should have thought it neces- 
sary to make many alterations, and do 
away its inconsistency, when it came be- 
fore a committee. 

Lord Redesdale considered it very ques- 
tionable how they should act with pro- 
priety, wherever the prerogative of the 
crown was concerned, and therefore re- 
commended that the second reading should 
be postponed. 

The Earl of Derby said, it appeared to 
him acknowledged on all sides* that the 
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prerogative was so far concerned as to 
require the king’s consent in some stage 
of their proceedings ; but it also ap- 
peared there was no ground to suppose it 
ought to be obtained before a second read- 
ing. The noble and learned lord on the 
woolsack had suggested, that many al- 
terations might be made in the hill when 
in a Committee, and therefore it followed, 
that this was not the most proper time for 
obtaining the king’s consent ; for although 
he might give it in the present state of the 
bill, such might be those alterations in 
the Committee as might change his Ma- 
jesty’s mind with respect to the propriety 
of the measure. 

Viscount Sidmouth observed, after what 
he had heard from noble lords on this 
question, his doubts had been removed in 
regard to the most decorous time of hav- 
ing his Majesty’s consent ; he should 
therefore beg leave to withdraw his mo- 
tion. 

Upon the motion for the second reading. 

The Earl of Rossljpt said, he could not 
sit silent on a question which so essentially 
affected the prerogative of the crown. The 
noble earl who had introduced this bill 
had not thought proper to state one fit rea- 
son for its being carried into effect, nor 
one benefit arising out of its consequences. 
The greatest tenderness ought at all times 
to be extended to the power of the throne, 
and it was the duty of that House to guard 
with as much solicitude the prerogative 
of their sovereign, as they were anxious 
to maintain their own dignity and privi- 
leges. The noble earl had generally re- 
commended the measure, as both wise 
and expedient ; and yet could not inform 
the House of any good which was likely 
to result from its adoption. How should 
any peer of that House feel, and what 
would be their lordship’s determination, 
if a bill was brought in to deprive any 
one of the peers of a particular privilege ? 
From the knowledge and experience of 
many years observation of the constitution 
of the country, he was ready to declare 
himself the avowed enemy of all innova- 
tion. He questioned the truth of that as- 
sertion which had been made, that the 
power of the crown had been increasing 
for several years. He believed the re- 
yerse was the fact ; that the power was 
not so great now as at the commencement 
of this reign ; and it would be found con- 
siderably less, when compared with any 
antecedent period. If the influence of 
the throne was great in the present day, 
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it was to be attributed to the steady con- 
duct, the wisdom, and virtues of the pre- 
sent monarch. The public mind, on this 
subject ought not to intimidate their lord- 
ships’ deliberation ; and, instead of being 
an argument favourable to their adoption 
of this measure, it ought rather to be con- 
sidered as an argument for their rejecting 
it. Man is a short-sighted creature, more 
particularly when he acted upon his own 
presumption ; for even the wisest of men 
could not foresee the consequences arising 
from a great legislative proceeding. If* 
this were granted to the clamour out of 
doors, what would be their next demand ? 
they would proceed step by step ; they 
would assail the out-works, one by one ; 
and, at last, they would attack the ci- 
tadel. 

The Earl of Hardwickc could not sub- 
scribe to the sentiments of his noble friend, 
much as he valued, and he could not va- 
lue too highly, his great knowledge and 
experience. He could not agree that 
there was any clamour in the country, or 
that the present measure was any attempt 
under the influence of clamour to pro- 
duce a dangerous innovation. Under the 
pressure of its burthens, the country very 
naturally looked for every alleviation 
which it was in the power of the parlia- 
ment or the crown to give them. Parlia- 
ment was pledged in the most solemn 
manner to bring about this very measure, 
and if ever there was a time when parlia- 
ment should be studious to maintain its 
character in the eye of the country, the 
present was particularly that moment. 
He denied that the present measure would 
have the smallest tendency to lessen the 
influence; or encroach on the prerogative 
of the crown. It would have the very 
opposite effect, while it would so far se- 
cure the advantage of the country, by se- 
curing proper persons to fill those places 
which would be still at the disposal of the 
crown. 

Lord Boringdon was one of those who 
supported a bill of this nature when it was 
first brought forward, and was so impressed 
with the necessity of it, that he differed 
on that occasion in opinion from those 
witt^whom he was then in the habit 
acting. With the propriety and necessity 
of a measure of that sort, he was every 
dav more and more impressed ; and a 
similar impression must be felt by their 
lordships, if they but looked to the history 
and origin of the measure, and to the 
pledge which parliament had so solemnly 
2Q 
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given to carry it into execution. His 
lordship then briefly adverted to the ori- 
gin of the measure in the recommendation 
of the Finance Committee, from which, 
constituted as it now was, so much might 
be expected, and to the manner in which 
the bill had been carried in the other 
House of parliament. AH these circum- 
stances could not but have raised a con- 
siderable degree of anxiety in the country, 
and a confidence in the people that par- 
liament would now realize their expecta- 
tions and its own promises. IIow sorely 
must they be disappointed, if, after so 
much fairness of promise, nothing should 
be effected towards the adoption of that 
system of oeconomy and retrenchment 
upon which alone the safety of the coun- 
try must ultimately depend ? The noble 
lord contended that the adoption of the 
measure would by no means entrench on 
the prerogative or the influence of the 
crown. On the contrary, the crown would 
still have the same power, while those 
upon whom sinecure places might be be- 
stowed, would be rescued from a most ab- 
ject state to which in other cases they 
would inevitably be liable. 

Lord Rcdcsdalc looked upon the ques- 
tion respecting the influence of the crown, 
as greatly overstated and as much misun- 
derstood. If any of their lordships should 
but consider attentively the history of the 
country, he would find that the objections 
urged against the influence of the crown 
were at all tunes the result of clamour and 
not of principle. Combinations of great, 
wealthy, and powerful individuals might 
be formed for the purpose of rendering the 
power of the crown dependant upon them- 
selves ; ami adopting the clamour against 
influence make that their ladder to office; 
yet when possessed of their object, they 
usually forget the clamour against in- 
fluence. The noble lord contended that 
the influence of the crown had derived no 
increase from the augmentation of the 
army and navy: and argued that the 
taxes imposed to meet the exigencies of 
the state, produced such a degree of dissa- 
tisfaction, in the public at large with the 
government, as fully counterbalanced the 
WSpposed increase of patronage a>.d in- 
fluence. He himself had not the good for- 
tune to have any reversions; but what harm 
did these reversions do to their holders or 
to the public ? There were but one or two 
instances in our history in which the in- 
fluence of the crown had proved danger- 
ous. In* the reign of Charles I. it wsfs ma- 


nifest that in parliament the influence of 
the crown became as dust in the palace ; 
in fact, it was a mere nothing. If the in- 
fluence of the crown were reduced in a 
time of war, upon the plea of the influence 
that war gave to the crown, and the pa- 
tronage and taxation consequent upon it, 
how would the case stand hereafter in 
time of peace, after the crown had been 
stripped of its prerogatives ? Those who 
received favours from an administration, 
generally were among the opposers of the 
succeeding ministers, and consequently all 
that was said about influence resolved it- 
self into declamation. lie did not consi- 
der the. measure proposed as an important 
one, hut it was important to oppose it, be- 
cause it seemed to be a first step to many 
other dangerous innovations that were de- 
nominated reforms. It was no redemp- 
tion of any pledge given by parliament. 
It was nothing, the question was simply as 
to the propriety of taking away the prero- 
gative of the crown in granting rever- 
sionary places. Most of those place* 
were merely ministerial. Many years ago 
the practice had prevailed without any 
discovery of a grievance. Many wise 
men had sat in that House before their 
lordships, who made many useful reforms 
of abuses, and yet they did not find out 
this practice 'to be an abuse. That his 
lordship considered to be a strong argu- 
ment (fit the present question. He had not 
heard of any gseat. inconvenience that had 
arisen from the practice, to render such a 
bill at all necessary. As to the argument 
about the possibility of the reversionist 
not being capable of discharging his duties, 
that would equally apply to the granting a 
place for one life, as then the holder might 
live so long, or become so infirm as to be 
unable to fulfil all the duties of his situa- 
tion. The passing of the bill would, in 
his lordship's opinion, be an unnecessary 
departure from She course and experience 
of ages, without any view of public bene- 
fit. As to the suspension, that question 
stood on different grounds, as it might tak$ 
place with a prospective view to some ge- 
neral measure. 

The Earl of Darnley strenuously sup- 
ported the bill. He was surprised to hear 
any noble lord speak of the danger of a 
change. Were things always to remain 
the same with us, however great the 
changes that might arise around us, in the 
same situation ? Was the constitution a 
thing unsusceptible of improvement, and 
could it never be improved without the 
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risk of danger ? If no change had ever 
been allowed, would the glorious Revolu- 
tion ever have taken place which secured 
our liberties that otherwise would have 
been lost ? If no change had ever been 
allowed, should we now have the present 
family on the throne ? If no change had 
ever been tnftde in the constitution, where 
would be all the boasted wisdom and for- 
titude of our ancestors, to the fame of 
which they are only entitled by having 
brought about these salutary changes ? 
That some change must be made in the 
present system of things, was almost uni- 
versally felt and acknowledged ; our 
means must be economised, our resources 
husbanded, or we should never be able to 
surmount the difficulties with which we 
had to struggle. The people had been 
taught to look for the adoption of such a 
system. Parliament has in the present 
instance most solemnly promised it: and 
if they fail of making good that promise, 
it they betray an unwillingness to cor- 
rect abuses, and to retrench useless ex- 
penditure, will they not themselves sanc- 
tion the opinion which daily spreads too 
much among the people, that public men 
are all equally corrupt ; that on the pro- 
fessions of our public men no reliance can 
any longer be safely placed. It were 
therefore the interest as well as the duty 
of Parliament, to realize the expectations 
they had raised— at least he trusted their 
lordships would feel the necessity of vin- 
dicating their own characters, and assert- 
ing their own independence by marking 
the present bill with their decided appro- 
bation. 

r Ihe Lord Chancellor denied that Parlia- 
ment had fallen into disrepute, but if ever 
it should fall into disrepute, he would ven- 
ture to say, that it would be from acting 
with a view to popularity, rather than 
upon the dictates of its own deliberate 
judgment. Ilis lordship then gave a 
short statement of the manner in which 
these bills had been brought before the 
House. A resolution had first been passed 
by the other branch of the Legislature, 
adopting the principle of the abolition of 
the practice of granting offices in rever- 
sion. This undoubtedly, as a resolution 
of the other House, was entitled to a great 
deal of attentive and deliberate conside- 
ration from their lordships. When they 
came up to their lordships with a bill, con- 
formable to that Resolution, and their 
lordships not choosing to assent to a mea- 
sure of this importance, without taking 


time for due inquiry, thought proper to 
reject that bill. A bill next came up for 
suspending the granting of offices in re- 
version ; and as this, with a view to fur- 
ther inquiry, was not objectionable, it was 
passed. In the present session, a bill 
came up for rendering perpetual the Sus- 
pending Bill, and he felt it a duty person- 
ally incumbent upon him to stop the bill 
on the point of form. Sir Matthew Hale, 
who would ever continue to be considered 
as an ornament, if not an oracle, to the 
profession to which he had belonged, 
had, he knew, highly disapproved of re- 
versions, as had lord Coke. But still, their 
authority was not to be decisive of the 
question. He acknowledged that he wish- 
ed to be cautious how he meddled with a 
system, which had been the practice of 
the constitution for three centuries. Still 
he did not go the length of saying, that 
no good could be done by a judicious re- 
gulation — by curtailing the profits of some 
offices liable to be granted in reversion — 
and, perhaps, by abolishing others. But 
such regulation could only take place 
upon a due and deliberate inquiry ; and 
it would not become their lordships to le- 
gislate upon the subject without the op- 
j portunity of making such inquiry and 
j having t Lie whole matter before them. 

! But he believed it impossible that the re- 
sult of any inquiry ought to induce them 
to go the length of this bill. Whatever 
might be said about his being averse to 
innovation, he could not consent to legis- 
late in the dark. The argument as to the 
fitness or unfitness of persons for the per- 
formance of the dutiesof such places, would 
operate against offices in possession ; and he 
maintained that the mischief of giving an 
office in possession improperly, was a 
much greater mischief than giving one in 
reversion, because there were many 
chances against its ever coming into pos- 
session. His lordship said, that whatever 
might be thought, he was not averse to re- 
form in every thing, though he was al- 
ways averse to a reform which he did not 
understand. He did not exactly see the 
length to which this measure might be 
carried. He must have the whole subject 
before him, and could not agree to ad- 
vance step by step till he found that he 
had acceded to an innovation, to 9-lOths 
of which he would have been averse, if he 
had had the whole subject before him at 
first. He himself had procured three or 
four reversions for his. family, without the 
smallest conception that he was doing any 
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thing wrong. He wished that the public 
should know this ; but, however, the 
whole of these offices were not of sufficient 
value to make the reversionists very un- 
easy. Former chancellors had done the 
same thing, without thinking that they 
had done any thing improper. His lord- 
ship concluded by observing, that it was 
impossible for him to assent to a bill of 
this sweeping nature. Any measure of 
general regulation, he would, however^ 
examine with the utmost care and impar- 
tiality, and give it his support, as far as 
he could consistently with his public duty 
and his conscience. He did not think it 
necessary to say any thing upon the 
question, as to the influence of the Crown 
Earl Grosvenor observed, that he did 
not think that the antiquity of any abuse 
was a reason for supporting it. If the 
practice of granting reversions had conti- 
nued for 300 years, it ought to be recol- 
lected, that it had in the course of that 
time been severely censured by many 
eminent men. His lordship then adverted 
"to a pamphlet which had lately appeared 
on the subject of economy, and the in- 
fluence Of the crown, and remarked, that 
the perusal had an effect upon him ex- 
actly the reverse of what was intended to 
be produced. Considering the ample 
means ot information possessed by its 
author (Mr. Rose), he was only surprised 
that it proved so little. He objected to 
reversions as having a tendency to gene- 
rate sinecures, and the augmentation of 
sinecures produced new reversions in an 
endless circle. This measure was a real 
and proper reform, which he most cor- 
dially approved. As to the question of 
parliamentary reform, he certainly could 
not by any means go the length that 
some speculative men did, although he 
and others might think that there were 
some defects in the representation, which 
ought to be corrected. But the misfor- 
tune of withholding from the public the 
real and proper reforms to which they 
were entitled, was to drive them into 
these dangerous speculations. The vessel 
of the state, which had weathered the 
continental storm, was already among the 
rocks and shoals, and could not be got off 
without other pilots. His lordship then 
called upon the bishops for their support, 
and asked them, whether they did hot 
esteem the act of Elizabeth, which pre- 
vented the anticipation of their revenues 
as the great prop of their establishment. 
Upon the same principle which led them 


to approve of that act, they ought to sup- 
port this bill. 

The House then divided upon the ques- 
tion that the bill be read a second time— 
Contents, Present 33, Proxies 34, 67 ; 
Not-Contents, Present 49, Proxies 57, 
106 ; Majority against the Bill, 39. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Monday, February 26. 

[Petition from London against Lorb 
Wellington's Annuity Bill]. The she- 
riffs of London at the bar presented to the 
House, — A Petition of the lord Mayor 
Aldermen and Commons of the City of 
London, in common council assembled, 
setting forth, “ That they have observed 
with grief and concern that a Bill has been 
ordered to be brought into the House for 
granting a pension of 2,000/. per annum 
for the term of three lives to the right 
hon. lord Viscount Wellington ; and they 
beg to represent to ihe House, that a 
measure so extraordinary in the present 
situation of the country, under all the 
afflicting circumstances attending our 
armies in Spain and Portugal, under the 
command of that officer, cannot but prove 
highly injurious in its consequences, and 
no less grievpus than irritating to the 
nation at iarge ; and that in making these 
representations to the House, the Petition- 
ers are urged not more from motives of 
economy and vigilance in the present 
period of difficulty and distress, than 
from an anxious desire, that when such 
marks of national gratitude are bestowed 
on any of the gallant defenders of their 
country, they shall be given in concur- 
rence with the general sentiments of the 
nation, and in strict conformity to the 
claims of the individual ; and that enter- 
taining these sentiments, it is their pain- 
ful duty to statq to the House, that admit- 
ting to the utmost extent the valour of 
lord Wellington, the petitioners do not 
recognize in his military conduct any 
claims to this national remuneration ; and 
that in the short period of his services in 
Europe not amounting to two years, they 
have seen his gallant efforts in Portugal 
lead only to the disgraceful and scanda- 
lous convention of Cintra, signed by his 
own hand, a transaction the sound of 
which must be ever hateful to British ears, 
and which has fixed an indelible stain on 
the character and honour of the country ; 
and that in Spain the petitioners have seen 
the valour he displayed in repulsing the 
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French at Talavera, with immense loss of and defiance of public opinion, advised 
lives, produce no other consequence than his Majesty to recommend to parliament 
his almost immediate and rapid retreat, the said grant to lord Wellington: and 
under the mortifying and disastrous cir- that when the petitioners take all these 
cumstance of being compelled to leave his circumstances into their consideration, 
sick and wounded to the care of his when they reflect too that the unanimous 
enemy ; and that as yet the petitioners and grateful feelings of this country have 
have witnessed no enquiry into either of never been appealed to for any similar re- 
those campaigns ; and they conceive it to muneration to the family of the ever to be 
be due to the nation before its resources lamented sir John Moore, who after a 
shall be thus applied, that the most rigid long career of military glory, in the con- 
enquiry should be made why the valour stant performance of his military duties, 
of its armies had been thus so uselessly and receiving only his ordinary pay, 
and unprofitably displayed; and that in after having shed his blood in almost every 
addition to the reasons the petitioners have battle in which he was engaged; at 
stated against this lavish grant of the pub* length, to the irreparable loss of his af- 
lic money to lord Wellington, they beg flicted country, he sacrificed his life in its 
leave to remind the House that this officer defence ; considering all these circum- 
was employed in India for several years stances, the petitioners submit to the 
in a variety of services, by far the most House, that there can be neither reason 
profitable that can fall to the lot of a nor justice in making the proposed grant 
British officer; and that himself and to lord Wellington ; and therefore pray- 
family possessed for a long period of time ing, that the Bill for effecting that pur- 
in that quarter of the world the most am- pose may not be permitted to pass into a 
pie means of securing to themselves the law.”— Ordered to lie upon the table, 
most abundant fortunes ; and that since [King's Answer to the Address re- 
their return to Europe this family has been specting Lord Chatham's Narrative.] 
in constant possession of the most lucra- The Chancellor qf the Exchequer reported 
tive offices and emoluments of the state ; to the House, That his Majesty had been 
and the petitioners have seen lord Welling- waited upon with their Address of Friday 
ton himself enjoy the singular advantage last, to which he had been graciously 
of holding one of the greatest civil offices pleased to direct the following answer to 
of the government, whilst he was in the oe given : — 

exercise of his military command in Por- " The earl of Chatham having requested 
tugal ; and they beg to state to the House “ his Majesty to permit him to present hit 
that the lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Livery “ report to his Majesty, and having also 
of London did agree to petition the King " requested that his Majesty would not 
for a rigid, impartial and general enquiry “ communicate it for the present, his Ma- 
into plans upon which the expeditions to u jesty received it on the 15th of January 
Spain and Portugal were undertaken, as u last, and kept it till the 10th of this 
well as of that to Holland, and into the “ month, when, in consequence of a wish 
conduct of the commanders to whom they " having been expressed by the earl of 
were entrusted ; and that in direct viola- " Chatham, on the 7th of this month, to 
tion of their established rights, the lord u make some alterations in it, his Majesty 
Mayor and Sheriffs, when # they attended “ returned it to the earl of Chatham. The 
to deliver the said petition, were not only " report, as altered, was again tendered to 
prevented from delivering the same to the “ his Majesty by the earl of Chatham on 
King at the levee, but also denied a per- “ the 1 4-th of this month, when his Ma- 
sonal audience of his Majesty ; that they u jesty directed it to be delivered to his 
beg to impress it on the House that such u secretary of state, and his Majesty has 
right was never before questioned or de- u not kept any copy or minute of this re- 
nied, and they were thereby prevented u port, as delivered, at either of these 
from laying their just complaints and “ tim£s, nor has he had, at any time, any 
grievances before their sovereign; and “other report, memorandum, narrative, 
they conceive it to be a high aggravation " or paper, submitted to him by the earl 
of the misconduct of his Majesty’s unprin- “ of Chatham, relating to the late expedi- 
•ipled and incapable advisers, that they " tion to the Scheldt.” 
have not only placed a barrier between Mr. Whitbread observed, that in the 
the Kina and the people, but in the very question he was about to put to the right 
&ce of these complaints, and in contempt hon. gent., he wished to be understood as 
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being animated with the most sincere 
veneration tor the crown, and not less so 
for the wearer of it. His question was this. 
Who was the privy counsellor, a member 
of this Houses who took his Majesty's 
pleasure upon the Address? — No answer 
being immediately returned, Mr. W hit- 
bread continued — “ Am 1 to understand 
that the right hon. gent, will not, as a 
member of this House, give an answer to 
the question 1 have put r” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that although it was the ordinary courtesy 
in that House to answer questions put from 
one side to the other, yet, from the 
menacing manner in which the lion. gent, 
put the question, he felt it bis duty to de- 
cline answering it, until called upon by 
the vote of that House. 

Mr. Whitbread . — Really if there has 
been in the manner in which 1 adiirtnwd 
the right hon. gent, any thing us he has 
conceived menacing, it was, I assure him, 
far from tny intention, and 1 sincerely heg 
his pardon. If, however, the right hon. 
gent, is determined to persevere in his 
silence to ray question, it. will be most 
certainly my duty to bring it forward in a 
more formal manner. But wishing, as J 
do, to divest him of the idea, that 1 intend- 
ed to convey my question in an uucourtc- 
ous manner to him, 1 take leave to put it 
again. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer .— I was 
the privy-counsellor that took his Majesty's 
pleasure upon the Address. 

Mr. Ponsonby, without wishing to give 
any opinion at present upon the answer 
now given, trusted, that it would be in- 
serted upon the Journals, in order that, if 
necessary, application might be made to 
it on a future occasion. 

The Speaker stated, that it was the uni- 
form rule to have the answer inserted on 
the Journals. 

[Military Expendi tlire of the Coun- 
try.] Sir T . Turton stated his desire be- 
fore he brought forward the motion of 
which he had given notice, to set himself 
right with the House and the country, in 
answer to charges brought against him by 
ministers upon a former night. He was 
then told that his object was to disband the 
army and stop its pay. The injustice of 
■uch a charge was evident from the fact, 
that the delay his motion would occasion 
in voting the Army Estimates, could not 
be: productive of any such effect, inasmuch 
as the Mutiny bill in England would not 
expire before the 25th of March, nor in 
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Ireland until the 1st of April. — Indepen- 
dent of that, the House had already voted 
the sum of five millions for the army. 
Surely, then, the House would do him the 
justice of believing, that his motives were 
not those imputed to him, and that he was 
hut exercising his duty wdicn he objected 
to give such an army as was voted last 
year, after the evidence they had receiv- 
ed ; namely, that out of 105,000 effectives 
men according to t he last year’s estimates, 
ministers could not provide in the month 
of March last 10,000 for foreign service. 
But, he was told by ministers, that it would 
be much more correct to bring at once a 
specific charge against them, rather than 
take his present course. His answer was, 
that lie. would not vote an army so large 
to their disposal, whom he accused of 
being criminally lavish of the blood and 
treasure of the country — to whose conduct, 
he attributed the Joss of Spain, and the de- 
preciation of the king's government in the 
estimation of the public. Such men he 
would not trust with the nation's means to 
be squandered in such expeditions as that 
to Walcheren. The lion, baronet con- 
cluded with moving, “ That there be laid 
before the House a Return of the amount 
of the Expenditure of the Military Force 
of the country from the 24th of Dec. 
ISOS, to the likii of Dec. I SOP." 

Mr. Lang stated, that if it was in the 
contemplation of the hon. mover to have 
an account of the expenditure of our 
whole military force, both at home and 
abroad, that was impracticable without 
considerable delay. There could be no 
objection to produce an account of the 
sums issued by the Secretary at War for 
the time, although from the late period at 
which the hon. baronet brought forward 
his motion, he could not see how it was 
possible that such return could answer his 
object. 

Sir J. Newport suggested, that it would 
be adviseable for the future so to provide 
that the Mutiny bill should not expire 
until a more advanced period of the 
session. 

Mr. Huskisson said it w ould be impossi- , 
ble to prepare within a given time the 
general account required by the present 
motion, the only practicable object would 
be to obtain the sums issued. 

Mr. Parnell considered it no answer to a 
member of parliament, wishing to inquire 
into the public expenditure, to be told that 
the account could not be made qp. It 
was only a proof that our system of ac- 
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counts Was defective and ought lo he cor- 
rected. 

Mr. Calcraft contended that, the House 
Should pause before it voted a new army 
to ministers, who, as was proved in evi- 
dence, could not out of 105,000 effective 
voted last year, provide, in the month ot 
March last, 16,000 fur the public service. 

Lord Palmerston answered, that the ex- 
planation on that point was, that although 
there were 105,000 effective men, there 
could not at that time be provided a dis- 
posable force of more than 16,000 men. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated, 
that the full force was effective, but that 
the obstacle at the time alluded to arose 
from the state of the new equipments. 

The House divided, when the numbers 
were — For the motion 35, Against it 76, 
Majority 41. 

[Lorl> Wellington’s Annuity Bill.’) 
Mr. Whitbread oil the order of the day 
for the second reading of this Bill being 
moved, said, that understanding that a pe- 
tition from the City of London had been 
that day presented to the House, against 
the bill, he trusted, that the right hon. 
gent, would see the propriety of not press- 
ing the second reading on that day. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer confessed, 
that he could not possibly see the neces- 
sity of any such forbearance. He should 
therefore move that the Bill be now read 
st second time. — On this question being 
put from the Chair, 

Mr. Whitbread said, that he was very 
sorry to trespass upon the time of the 
House. lie had already occupied too 
large a portion of their attention, and, 
perhaps, wearied out their indulgence in 
delivering at length, upon a former occa- 
sion, his opinions upon the merits of the 
late campaign in the peninsula. He should 
not now re-state those opinions, but con- 
tent himself with referring the House ty the 
consideration of the petitifm that had that 
day been presented to them from the city 
of London.. The objections to the grant 
in question were put in so plain, clear, full, 
and satisfactory a ihanner as could not fail 
^ of making a serious impression upon the 
mind of every unprejudiced man. lie 
thought, too, that even those who thought 
more highly of the services of lord Wel- 
lington than he did, might have very dif- 
ferent notions as to the lavish expenditure 
of the public money ; they were not mere- 
ly to consider whether lord Wellington 
deserved that remuneration, but whether 
it ought to be derived to him from the 


public purse. A near relative of ihe noble 
lord had, on a former night, favoured them 
with a statement of flic private niea r M of 
that nohie lord which, though not of splen- 
did munificence, was yet, he thought, 
such as proved that there was no necessity 
to press further, in i lie present instance, 
upon the public burthens. 

Sir ./. Newport said, that when the me- 
rits of the case were i.w. agitated, the fate 
of a much regretted friend of his (Mr. 
Eden) was involved in uncertainty. 
That uncertainty had since resolved itself 
into a melancholy certainty, and he 
thought that in consequence of that cir- 
cumstance, it would have been well to 
have rewarded the services of lord Wel- 
lington with the sinecure thus left vacant, 
(the Teilcrship of tins Kxclio pier.) That, 
however, instead of being given to one 
who had fought for bis country abroad, 
bad been bestowed on a person who had 
distinguished himself by fighting the. bat- 
tles of ministers at home, lie thought 
the Petition from the Oily of London in- 
titled to great attention. Though he did 
justice to the prowess of lord Wellington, 
yet he was of opinion that while no such 
acknowledgment had been made of the 
services of gen. Moore, it did not become 
ministers to propose such a grant to the 
noble lord who had fought the battle of 
Talavera. 

Mr. Hutchinson spoke in favour of the 
splendid talents oflord Wellington, whom 
lie thought, highly deserving this annuity. 

Mr. If. Martin said, the right hon. bart. 
had not received an answer to one point, 
viz. that ministers had, since the bill was 
brought in, an opportunity afforded them 
ofgivilig lord Wellington the office of teller 
of the Exchequer. Why was the House 
called on to add to the sums the people 
were bound to pay, such an annuity as 
this, when he might have been so well 
rewarded without adding to their burdens, 
if ministers had not thought fit to give 
this valuable office to a right hon. gent, 
whose services no one had ever heard of? 

Sir W. Curtis said, he was always sorry 
to differ in opinion with the city of Lon- 
don, but he must exercise his own judg- 
ment, *and he thought the gallant general 
so highly deserving of this annuity; that 
lie could not but vote in favour of the se* 
cond reading of the bill.-— A division then 
took place. — For the second reading 106, 
Against it 36. Majority 70. 

[Army Estimates.} The House hav- 
ing resolved itself into a Committee of 
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Supply, to which the Army Estimates 
were referred ; 

Lord Paltnerston rose for the purpose 
of submitting to the Committee, pursuant 
to his notice, the various estimates, which 
it would be necessary to vote for the ser- 
vice of the army for the present year. He 
was fully sensible how inadequate he was 
to perform this duty with the same ability 
which distinguished his predecessors, and 
felt it necessary to claim, at the outset, 
that indulgence, which the House was 
always ready to extend to persons circum- 
stanced as he was. He could assure the 
Committee, that in soliciting this indul- 
gence it was not his intention to abuse it, 
and that, though he feared he should be 
obliged to occupy more of their time than 
he could wish, he would yet not trespass 
unnecessarily upon the attention which he 
trusted would be indulgently extended to 
him. In explaining the estimates, there- 
fore, which he should propose to be voted, 
and the nature and extent as well as the 
grounds of any variations from the esti- 
mates of iormer years, he was determined 
to do it as briefly as the complicated but 
unavoidable details into which the ques- 
tion must lead him would permit. The 
first point to which he had to call the at- 
tention of the Committee was, that the 
estimates under consideration had been 
framed in strict conformity with those 
economical principles which had been 
recommended from the throne, and which 
he trusted would at all times govern the 
conduct of his Majesty’s present govern- 
ment. On a minute comparison with the 
estimates of the last year, gentlemen 
would find that there would be no increase 
in the expences of the present further than 
what the exigencies of the service re- 
quired; nor indeed had any reduction 
been omitted which was compatible with 
the defence of the country. The esti- 
mates were divided under twenty-one 
heads, which he would shortly state to 
the Committee, one by one, in order to 
point out the differences between them 
and the corresponding items of last year, 
and also notice where further savings 
might in future be expected. 

The first head was that of thfc land 
forces, respecting which there had been 
made two or three arrangements, which 
caaBed some difference in the statements. 
In looking to this part of the subject, his 
Majesty’s ministers had paid the utmost 
attention to proportion the establishment 
to die effective strength of regiments. 


When a regiment for instance was under 
400, the establishment was fixed at 406; 
when over 400 and under 600 at 600 ; 
and so in progression, when a regiment 
contained effectives between 600 and 800, 
between 800 and 1,000, or between 1,000 
and 1,200, the establishment was fixed at 
the higher number respectively. When 
the great and often rapid increase of men, 
from recruiting, and other causes, was 
taken into consideration, gentlemen must 
be convinced, that, in this arrangement 
the line was drawn as closely as was con- 
venient for the service. Another altera- 
tion had been made, in consequence of the 
suggestion of the Commissioners of Mili- 
tary Inquiry, and forage for horses, and 
bread and meat for the men, instead of 
being included under the usual head, were 
now transferred to the commissariat. 
These items were consequently not in- 
cluded in the estimates ; and under this 
regulation a considerable saving would 
take place. A third alteration wa9, the 
reduction of agency for cavalry, which 
was lowered l-4th, making the emolu- 
ment to the agent still adequate to his 
trouble, and nearer that received by agents 
for infantry. — The last alteration he had 
to notice, under this head of saving, was 
one of considerable magnitude ; it was, 
the dismounting of 20 men in every troop 
of horse. Of these, 10‘ had been dis- 
mounted last year, after the estimates had 
passed, and 10 more were now added to 
that number to be dismounted. Every 
regiment of cavalry consisted of 10 troops 
of 80 men, making 800 men. When or- 
dered on foreign service, six troops were 
generally sent, leaving two at home for 
the purpose of recruiting. But it was not 
necessary for these to have horses, and, 
therefore, by the present arrangement, 
the regiments would be fully as efficient 
for foreign service, while J 00,000/. per 
ann. would behaved of the public money. 

Having stated the principal arrange- 
ments in point of positive saving, he would 
now proceed to state to the Committee the 
increase and decrease in the land forces, 
and the consequent increase or diminu- 
tion of expence. Under the head of 
household troops there would be found a 
decrease in the number of men of 700, 
and consequently a decrease in the charge 
of maintenance of 41,249 /. In the dra- 
goon guards a decrease of 486 men had 
taken place, and of 26,230/. in the charge. 
Another point of saving in the expendi- 
ture, was the discontinuance of quarter 
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masters in the several troops, and the ap- 
pointment of troop serjeants to fill their 
stations, by which a saving of between 7 
and 8,000/. would accrue, and the troops 
in consequence be better disciplined. 
With respect to the introduct ion of second 
battalions in regiments of the line, the in- 
crease of expence would be about 70,000/. 
The next head would relate to the un- 
numbered corps, in which a reduction 
had taken place of 1,237 men, thereby 
decreasing the charge 49,721/. There 
haa also been a reduction in the garrison 
battalions of two battalions, at a saving of 
39,817 /. 

The next head in the estimates was the 
royal waggon train. In this, too, a very 
considerable reduction had taken place : 
as out of the I 2 troops, of which it was 
originally formed, live had been disconti- 
nued, leaving only the live troops serving 
with the army of lord Wellington, and 
two at home to recruit. This was done, 
because it was found that this species of 
force, though very useful on foreign ser- 
vice, if kept up to so great an extent 
would cost more than, upon a general 
view of their value, and consistent with 
principles of economy, could be thought 
a fair price for their services — (Hear !) — 
By this reduction a saving was effected of 
23,4-33/. The next head w*as that of bar. 
rack artificers, which had been embodied 
to complete the works and fortifications 
about Gibraltar. Originally it had been 
thought proper to employ certain corps 
of this description there, to do the neces- 
sary repairs, and to allow these men to 
receive pay, and of course be subject to 
military discipline. That purpose being 
effected, they would be found no longer 
■in the estimates, or a provision for them 
making a part of the annual expenditure. 
The following head was that of the Manx 
fencibles, in which there was a reduction 
of 347 men. In these t^o items the de- 
crease of expence was 18,337/. namely, 
13,864/. for the one, and 4,473/. for the 
other. 

The noble lord then proceeded to state 
the increase in the charge of the estab- 
lishment which under the next three 
heads would, in point of charge, be 
27,757/.- in which w'ould be included a 
sum of about 20,000/. for additional field 
officers. Although this charge appeared 
on the face of the estimates for the first 
time, it was not a new' one, but had been 
originally defrayed by Parliament, and 
included" in the aggregate vote. In the 

vol. xv. 


miscellaneous services of the army, which 
would next come under attention, a large 
increase of expence (1 13,921/.) would be 
apparent ; this arose principally from a 
very large sum being required to make up 
the" losses of officers incurred in Spain on 
service, and in other quarters, particularly 
in South America. It w T as proposed also, 
for the comfort of officers, to introduce for 
the first time into the estimates, an allow- 
ance to the regiments at home, similar to 
the advantage enjoyed in the navy, in 
having their wine duty free. This was 
proposed in consideration of the high du- 
ties which attach, anil it was deemed but 
fair to extend the benefit to military offi- 
cers as w ell as naval. The sum required 
he supposed might be about 10 or 12,000/. 
but that would be the subject of future 
consideration. The noble lord stated, 
that though the increase under this head 
of land forces was 127 men, there would 
be a decrease of 99,477/. in the charge. 

The next head to which it was neces- 
sary to call the attention of t he Committee, 
was the establishments of the regiments in 
the Hast Indies, which, for the first time, 
would be taken under the cognizance of 
parliament. Although the expenses of 
that establishment were defrayed by the 
Hast India company, the expenses of the 
recruiting were charged to the country, 
and under this head there was an increase 
of 31-9 for a recruiting company for two 
additional battalions sent to India. The 
next head was the embodied militia, in 
which there had been an increase of 201 
men, and a diminution of expense of 
150,786/. This large decrease in the 
charge arose from making a larger reduc- 
tion of the non -effective men, and from 
transferring the forage and bread allow- 
ances, as he had already stated, to the 
commissariat department. In the stall’ 
and garrison establishments, an increase 
of expense would arise of 21,247/. on ac- 
count of the medical stall’ principally, and 
from the scale of allowances proposed to 
be made in future for the chaplains of the 
army. The outline of the arrangements, 
with respect to the chaplains, he trusted 
would be approved. It had been judged 
proper to make these reverend gentlemen 
a floating arid disposable body, and to 
provide, that for the future any person to 
be appointed chaplain in the army, should 
bring proper testimonials of his character 
and abilities, and be approved of by the 
archbishops of Canterbury and York, 
and the bishop of London ; that when 
2 R 
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they had been eight years in the service, 
they should be entitled to half pay, at the 
rate of 5s. per diem ; that an addition of 
6 d. per diem should he made- for each 
year of service above eight years, until 
they had arrived at 10*. there to s op. 
This, he trusted, would make these res- 
pectable persons more comfortable. The 
pext head of material alteration was the 
public departments, in which an increase 
of 21,837/. had taken place in the charges, 
on account of the vast increase of business 
in the war office, mid the other offices con- 
nected with or dependent on it. There 
had been, however, a slight decrease in 
the office of the commander in chief, in 
consequence of the military secretary, col. 
Tomms, not holding the same appoint- 
ments and situation which his predecessor, 
colonel Gqrdon, did. In the pay office, 
an increase of 11,269/. had arisen on ac- 
count of the payment of exchequer fees. 
In the war office the increase was 8,80.5 /. 
Gentlemen would bear it in their recol- 
lections, that the sixth report oi' the com- 
missioners of military inquiry had stated, 
that the war office could not get through 
their business, on account of the vast in- 
crease of it from the protracted state of the 
war. An arrangement was made accord- 
ingly (which arrangement had been ma- 
turely considered by the predecessor in 
office of the noble lord), lending to acce- 
lerate the passing of accounts, and this 
was to be ellecU'd by dividing the business 
of examining accounts from the other 
public business. A new office was built, 
and three intelligent men, well acquainted 
with the w ar office business, were selected 
to superintend the new establishment, 
which consisted of an augmented number 
of clerks, being twenty-four. There vra 
reason to hope that the greatest bene- 
fit could be derived, in respect of the 
quick dispatch of the army business, from 
this new establishment. The office of ex- 
aminer of army accounts had been abo- 
lished, and a saving of 4.50/. procured for 
the public. Mr. Moore, the undersecre- 
tary, retired on a salary, which, including 
the 800/ he receives iioin the foreign <4- 
fice, makes his income 1800/. per annum. 
Mr. Merry, in consequence of the recom- 
mendation of the commissioners of inquiry, 
relinquished the situation which he held 
of purveyor of coals to the garrison of 
Gibraltar, which produced him 750/. a- 
year. in the quarter- master- general's 
office there was a small increase of 877/. 
for maps, plans, &c. necessary for the ser- 
vice of the army. 


The next head of increased expence 
which the noble lord noticed, w as the army 
medical department. A board of general 
officers lead sat for the purpose of devising 
some plan for making the medical board 
more beneficial in future, and if was sug- 
gested that the department should be under 
i he controul of a director-general, and three 
principal inspectors. These gentlemen 
were required to give up their private 
practice, and as a remuneration for the 
suciiiice an increase of salary was to be 
given; it had also been recommended to 
discontinue the office of inspector of hos- 
pitals at home, as being quite unnecessary. 
The next head was that of the half-pay 
and military allowances. On the half- 
pay there was an addition of 340/. On 
the head of Chelsea hospital, a decrease of 
5,337/. On that of out-pensioners, a de- 
creased charge of 81,592/. But there 
would have been an increase of 18,000 /. 
had it not been for thp appropriation of 
100.000/. unclaimed prize-money to this 
head of service. Under the head of wi- 
dows’ pensions, the increased expense was 
0,0 M/. There would appear in the vo- 
lunteer corps, a decrease of 131,250/. aris- 
ing from the discontinuance of many of 
the corps and the transfer of others to the 
local militia. In the local militia there 
were 25 additional corps, but the reduc- 
tion of expense was 576,153/. and here- 
after it would be still more. It was how- 
ever but fair to say, that this was in part 
owing to the sum of 417,000/. not being 
voted this year for clothing. The rest 
was from the number of days of training 
for the privates being reduced from 28 to 
22. Under the head . of foreign corps, 
there was an addition of 1)75 men, and of 
expense 3-5,770/. from the taking into Bri- 
tish pay the corps of the duke of Bruns- 
wick. Under the next head, the royal 
military college, the increase of expense 
was 40.072/. of frhich 40,000/. was for the 
erection of a new college at Marlow. The 
expense of the royal military asylum was 
also increased 2,5 i7 /. from the addition of 
156 children. The head of charge for 
retired chaplains and clergymen was di- 
tninbiud 7,131/. and in hospital expenses 
1)7/. was saved. On the compassionate 
list the increase was J,400/. ; on the bar- 
rack 5. in Ireland, 3,042/., and the commis- 
s.iriat. in the same country a decrease of 
26,000/ From all these it appeared that 
the total increase was 1 2 ), 758/. The de- 
ductions w ere 8 1,850/. and the gross sav- 
ing 736,992/. Between the two years the 
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balance in favour of the present was an 
increase of 1,427 men, and a decrease of 
052,092/. of expenditure. The noble se- 
cretary concluded these statements, with 
a very animated eulogy on our military 
force, which was as efficient in discipline, 
as in numbers; and this, not only in the 
regular army, but in the militia, volun- 
teers, and other description of force. We 
had b00,000 men in arms, besides a navy 
of 200,000. The masculine energies oi 
the nation were never more conspicuous, 
and the country never at any period of its 
history, stood in so proud and glorious a 
situation as at present. After a conflict 
for fifteen years, against an enemy whose 
power had been progressively increasing, 
we were still able to maintain the war 
with augmenting force, and a population, 
by the pressure of external circumstances, 
consolidated into an impregnable military 
mass. Our physical strength had risen, 
jis it was called for, and if we did not pre- 
sent the opposition of numerous fortresses 
to an invader, as the continent did, we 
presented the more insuperable barrier, of 
a high-spirited, patriotic, and enthusiastic 
people. The noble lord concluded by 
moving his first Resolution. 

General Gascoyne complimented the 
noble lord on the'clocjuence he had dis- 
played ; but rose priori palfy to state some 
points on which he conceived (he com- 
mittee bound to decide. The officers v>f 
the army laboured, in Lis opinion, under 
some oppressions which he thought should 
be removed. It would surprise the Com- 
mittee if he informed them, and he was 
prepared to prove it, that the officers of 
the British army were paid less for their 
services than in the 1695 ; he did not 
mean «omparati\ eiy speaking, but shilling 
for shilling, sixpence for sixpence. In 
proof of his assertion, he referred to a ma- 
nuscript in the Ilarleian museum, written 
by sir 11. Harley* dated* the 17th July 
1695. A lieutenant-colonel received then 
Us. per diem. A lieutenant-colonel now 
has only 16s. Sri. net pay, deducting the 
Income tax. A major had then 15*. 
Wow a major has only i 4 s. Od . A captain 
then 10a-. His pay is now only 9s. The 
two next degrees of rank were better in 
point of emolument now, for a lieutenant 
has 5s. 1 id. whereas he had but 4s. 8 d. in 
1095. An Ensign has 4 a. 8d. he then 
had 3s. 8 d. The office of secretary at 
war, was held at a salary of '20s. per diem, 
the pay of a major general. It now was 
not quadrupled merely, but it was ten 


times multiplied as to the amount of sa- 
lary. The office of under secretary was 
then filled at 7s. Od . per diem; the profit 
of it now was upwards of 7/. per diem. 
During this period, major-generals had 
received no addition ; and the only rea- 
son that seemed to present itself, as ac- 
counting for this inconsistency was, that 
they were not represented, as secre- 
taries at war had been, in that House. 
The bon. general did not wish to see me- 
morials from men in arms, but he thought 
government should examine into these 
complaints of the army. The militia offi- 
cers were paid in 3 or 6 months ; the re- 
gular officers were well otf if they got 
their pay within 18 months. He did not 
mean to say that these abuses had not 
existed for many years, and was disposed 
to believe that his Majesty’s present go- 
vernment wished to remedy them. Ano- 
ther cause of complaint was the charge of 
4 per cent, duty ad valorem on all articles 
of clothing, stores, &c. shipped by them 
on foreign service. The next complaint 
was the bat and forage allowance, which 
is the same as* in the sixteenth century, 
lord Wellington and sir John Moore had 
represented the grievance, but no relief 
had been afforded. Another evil was 
the income (ax, exacted from British offi- 
cers even though serving in the Portuguese 
army. — The hon; "onoral having called 
the attention of tin. C mmit‘ee to these 
complaints, noticed some of the legisla- 
tions stated by the noble lord, and first 
with respect to the allowance f r wine. 
He had calcinated it, and reckoning 250 
battalions, at 5i. per company, tli a amount 
divided between four officers would be 
25s. each officer per annum. Was this 
sum, he would ask, wonh receiving ? It 
was not sufficient to buy a private hair- 
powder, much less to provide wine for an 
officer for a year. If it was intended to 
benefit, them 2 51. or 30/. might be of use. 
The hon. general stated his deti-rrn in at ion 
to bring the complaints of the army be- 
fore the House on some future day. 

Lord G. L. Gower felt disappointed at 
the statement he had heard. He had 
trusted, that the burdens of the public, as 
connected with t tie army estimates, would 
have been alleviated to a far greater de* 
grec. He conceived it to be the duty of 
that House to examine very scrupulously 
every item in the estimates which had 
been so ably stated by ihe noble lord. 
In his opinion there were many items 
which would not contribute to the effi* 
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ciency of the army. He deprecated the 
made at present adopted of purchasing 
for the cavalry young horses of two years 
old, which cost the country 50/. or 40/. a- 
year in training, and w hen fit for actual 
service about 100/. With respect to the 
reduction of the waggon corps, the noble 
lord, though he had stated the disconti- 
nuance of five companies, had not given 
any reasons for the continuance of the 
other five companies. In point of fact, 
he had been told that they were not a 
useful corps, and in foreign service our 
commanders had been obliged to hire 
waggons. Another point of difference 
between him and the noble lord was, the 
continuance of the Manx Vcncibles. He 
had moved for a return of that corps, but 
no return was yet made. When he held 
the office of Secretary at War, he had in- 
formed lord Liverpool of the inefficiency 
ol the corps, as in point of fact some of 
the officers were fanners, some custom 
house men, some postmasters, &c. and the 
privates were labourers employed in their 
several occupations. There was another 
part of the military establishment which 
he considered useless, that was the city 
militia, and the Tower hamlets militia, 
which were kept up at a heavy expence, 
and yet the whole extent of their actual 
service was limited to the villages of 
Hackney and Edmonton. — The next ma- 
terial point was the staff establishment, in 
which for the home district, there appear- 
ed the names of the duke of Cambridge 
and lord Hcathfield, who received from 
4 to 5 , 000 /. a year for doing nothing. The 
home staff of the army he must contend 
required curtailment. No man was dis- 
posed more than himself to acknowledge 
the talents of a gallant general opposite 
(Tarleton) but he could not see the neces- 
sity of continuing that hon. general upon 
the stall of a district where his command 
was only 2,400 men. In Scotland the 
staff is very expensive, for over 11,000 
men, there were not less than [) staff 
generals. All these branches of the es- 
tablishment required to be carefully look- 
ed into and adequately corrected. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
easily conceive the disappointment \Vhich 
any gentleman must experience when his 
hopes were not realized with respect to the 
comparative effect. It was easy for those 
who had not the execution of the plans, 
and, consequently, not the necessary con- 
nection with the offices, to think that 
their plans might be without difficulty 


carried into effect. With respect to one 
of the objections, as to the purchase of 
cavalry horses at two years old, it must 
be evident to the Committee that if these 
horses were to be purchased at four, five, 
or six years old, when fit for service, a 
sum must be given greater than what 
they originally cost, and perhaps when 
wanted they could not be obtained. It 
the re fore ‘was a mistaken notion of eco- 
nomy to suppose that the public would be 
benefited by the purchase of horses at a 
more advanced age. As to doing away 
the waggon train altogether, the noble, 
lord in command of the army in Portugal 
considered them of material service in 
that country ; the Committee would not 
think therefore that government hail done 
wrong in returning five companies in that 
kingdom, and two at home to recruit. 
With respect to the Manx Fcnciblcs, it 
was only at the express desire of the com- 
mander in chief that the whole had not 
been disbanded, for lie had stated that if 
they were, regular troops must be found 
to do their duty. It was the duty of go- 
vernment to pay attention to his repre- 
sentation. It would be found, that lord 
Liverpool had directed the return to be 
made; but upon inquiry it was disco- 
vered that the Manx fencibles were not. 
under the management of the Secretary 
of State, and consequently he had no in- 
formation to give the noble lord. At the 
same time In* regretted that the informa- 
tion had not been sought out in some other 
quarter. As to the staff of the army, in 
two or three instances the increase of 
staff to rank, had increased the pay. If 
the hon. general opposite (Tarleton) had 
been improperly left on the stall; he as- 
sured the noble lord tint he had no dis- 
position to let him remain on account of 
any assistance he could or would give him 
in the House, l ie had no expectation of 
reaping benefit* from his services in this 
quarter. With respect to the com- 
plaint of the hon. general (Gascoyne) of 
tiie arrears of military pay, he had to as- 
sure the hon. general, that arrangements 
were forming which would obviate that 
difficulty, and he thought he had before 
sufficiently explained on the subject of 
bat and forage money. On the complaint 
of the pay of the British officers being 
subject, when out of the country to the in- 
come tax, as the law at present stood, 
there was some doubt on it, but he should 
think it necessary to recommend to par- 
liament to make some provision for reme- 
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dying that complaint. As to the wine al- that statement he was somewhat disap- 
Iowa nces, that would attach only to those pointed, as it did not realise all the expec- 
placcs where the wine duty was payable, tations which lie had entertained. He 
consequently would not interfeie with fo- had no difficulty distinctly to declare, that 
h reign nations. But, as to the general he considered a diminution in our military 
principle upon which these estimates had expenditure essential if not iudispensible 
been framed, he could assure the Com- to the existence of the country. To prove 
mittee that every care had been taken to this he would enter into a consideration of 
retrench all unnecessary expenditure, and the commercial situation of the country, 
that there was every disposition on the After a statement of the comparative annual 
part of the government to confine ihem- expenditure for several years past, he pro- 
selves within the strictest rules of cco- ceeded to detail the amount of the taxa- 
nomy* alien. In 1782 the annual taxes were ten 

Ceneral Tarlctm defended himself from millions. In 1 792 they were fifteen mii- 
the imputation, which he conceived had lions. In 1801 they were 30 millions, 
been cast upon him by a noble iord rela- and in 1809, they were tit) millions. It 
tive to the district over which he held a appeared therefore that the amount of the 
command. Since he had entered upon taxes was six times what it was 27 years 
that command he had made a considerable ago, four times what it was lo years 
reduction in the number of officers under ago, and double w hat it was eight years 
him. He had been called from an active a<ro. To taxation, however, as to every 
and honourable service in Ireland to be tiling else, all must allow that there were 
placed in that district, a situation of limits. The present taxes on consumption 
which he had complained at the time to were, he presumed, carried as far as 
the commander in chief, and which, in they could w r ell be carried The direct 
fact, was like sending him io Siberia. Ad- taxes would perhaps admit of some in- 
verting to the statements of the noble crease, although they w'ere nine times as 
iord, by whom the present discussion was great as they were in 1793. Still, if the 
commenced, he condemned the plan of present expenditure were continued, our 
purchasing horses at the early age at difficulties must multiply, and he con- 
which they were now bought. Before ccived, that the greatest danger to which 
these horses were fit for service, in the the country could be exposed, was a fail- 
vulgar phrase, “ they ate their heads ure in its finances. The best mode of 
off.” The Manx fencibles appeared to counteracting this evil, as in the affairs of 
him an unnecessary expence. Jn the Isle | a private individual, was not to shrink from 
of Man they were considered only as fea- the contemplation of the danger, but to 
ther- bed soldiers, and the volunteers look it boldly in the face for the purpose 
were deemed fully adequate to the de- of adopting the best means to avert it. 
fence of the island. The waggon train Jn this point of view, it would be well to 
too, in his opinion, might be materially enquire whether any inconveniences, re- 
rcduced. Let the British army go where sulimg from a reduction of our military 
they might, they would always get wag- j establishment, might not be more than 
gons enough. The hon. general con- j counterbalanced by the financial advan- 
cluded his speech by a warm defence of ! tages that would accrue from such a re- 
the character of the army. duction. In support of this opinion, be 

Mr. Huskisson expressed the reluctance made a comparison of the various amouut 
which hefeli at addressing the House in the of the different army estimates from the 
presence of so many members, who were year 1301 to the present time. At tha 
much more competent to discuss the sub- present time, the same preparation con- 
ject than himself; a reluctance increased tinued in an aggravated degree, that was 
by the necessity under which he felt made when the enemy was expected on 
himself obliged to differ in some points our shores from week to week. In the 
from his right hon. friend. He trust'd, ammftit of the si iff this was peculiarly to 
however, that notwithstanding this partial b. r- -marked. In 1801, when the French 
difference of opinion, the sinceritv of his tliroa*cind instant invasion, and when 
attachment to his right hon. friend would Buonaparte had no other enemy to con- 
remain unquestioned. Doing ev^ry pos- tend wuh, the whole expence of the staff 
sible justice to the ability displayed by the j was 85,000/. This year, when the neces- 
noble lord in the statement which he had | sity for it was certainly not so great, it 
that evening made, he confessed that in t amounted to 28<»,000/; The whole of our 

i 
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regular force at that present moment was 
about 270,000 men. Allowing one third 
to be ineffectual, them would remain 
180,000 regular troops for the defence of 
the country. With the militia, the local 
militia, &c. 400,000 men might immedi- 
ately be called into action. Now, when 
the usual force of the country was con- 
sidered, and the various obstacles with 
which an enemy would have to contend in 
in an attempt at invasion, it appeared to 
him that a great part of this force might 
be dispensed with, and the security of the 
country remain undiminished. There 
was one point however, to which he 
wished particularly to call the attention of 
the executive government. He d»d not 
wish to throw out any iuvidous imputation, 
but he did not conceive that the different 
military departments were sufficiently 
superintended. The efforts of each de- 
partment were carried beyond the neces- 
sity for them. If in building a mansion, 
the owner, devoid of any plan, left his 
workmen of every description to fel- 
low each his own idea of strength, or 
beauty, or usefulness, his materials would 
prove insufficient, and his edifice become 
disproportioued. In the cavalry, for the 
sake of illustration, he thought a conside- 
rable reduction might be made. The 
plan of buying horses at two years old 
was highly inexpedient; for by the time 
they were lit for service their keeping 
would cost ai least lot)/. It had been de- 
clared by high military authorities that in 
case of an invasion it would probably lake 
place in a part oi the country in winch ca- 
valry could not act. The superabundance 
of the cavalry was confessed by the noble 
lord in his admission that, it was imprac- 
ticable to procure horses for them all. 
Those who were n.vi mounted must neces- 
sarily be inefficient. lie wished that the 
cavalry should be reduced from their pre- 
sent number (2,000) to the number in 
which they could be kept in an efficient 
state.-— After some observations on the 
Manx fencibies, he proceeded to particu- 
larize the excess of the staff in Great Bri- 
tain. In Scotland there were 1 1 generals 
to command 11,000 men. Nor was he 
aware of the necessity for any stall’ in the 
Middlesex district, conceiving as he did, 
that the large staff at head-ejuarters must 
be amply sufficient for the government of 
that district. Adverting to the dissatis- 
faction expressed by a gallant general at 
the situation which he held as a com- 
mander of a district, he confessed that he 


thought his Majesty's government ought 
to relieve that gallant general from su<Ji 
a provocation. With respect to the 
waggon train lie agreed entirely' with that 
gallant general in his opinion of them. 
They were an annoyance on foreign ser- 
vice and useless at home. — After stating 
various other modes in which the military 
expenditure of the country might ba 
advantageously curtailed, he observed, 
that some persons might think that the 
suggestions which he had thrown out were 
the result of some political feeling, and that 
others might think, that if he entertained 
those opinions formerly he ought before to 
have expressed them in the House. The 
opinions which he had just stated, he had 
always entertained; hut when in office he 
had considered it his duty to state them 
only to his superiors, convinced as he was 
that the revision and retrenchment which 
appeared to him so desirable could be be- 
neficially eff cted by the executive go- 
vernment alone. Buonaparte had, in a 
late public document, anticipated an exist- 
ence of thirty years. He (Mr. H.) wa* 
anxious that every means should be adopted 
to enable Great Britain to maintain 
the contest for that period, if necessary, 
and thus to preserve and secure her inde- 
pendence at all times against the machi- 
nations of our* most inveterate and active 
enemy. 

JV1 r. Windham said he was little disposed 
to concur in all the reasoning of the hon. 
gent, who spoke last, lie agreed how- 
ever, in many of his suggestions for eco- 
nomising the expenditure in this most 
important and extensive department of the 
state. But the great objection he had to 
some gentlemen's ideas of reform, was, that 
they were too narrow and confined to give 
to the country any substantial benefit. 
Certainly no man more than himself 
•agreed in the necessity there existed of 
husbanding our* resources, in order that 
the means of the country might suffice for 
the e nds lo be gained. This was an opi- 
nion he had ever unalterably entertained, 
and he would be the first to adopt any 
system of effectual economy, caring little 
by whom it should be brought forward. 
But he never would agree that the ex- 
penses of an individual family, afforded 
any parallel for the expenditure of a coun- 
try. In the former case, the master of a 
family might curtail the luxurious extra- 
vagancies of his mode of living, and con- 
fine his expenses at any time within his 
means, without injuring the vital com- 
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forts of his family. But it almost invaria- 
bly happened in the case of a state, that 
it would be utterly impossible to curtail 
its expenditure in a period of emergency 
k without endangering its very existence. 
There were nevertheless several smaller 
items, adverted to by the hon. gent. 
The estimates before the committee cer- 
tainly afforded much room for deduction ; 
and he perfectly concurred in the im- 
provements recommend by the hon. gent, 
who, by the by, he must say, came a day 
too late to the fair. The most prominent 
of these objectionable estimates, he agreed 
with the hon. gent, was that of the Manx 
fencibles. The Isle of Man, however 
barren in other productions, was very 
fertile in jobs — indeed it seemed to be one 
whole job. Where, he would ask, was 
the necessity for such a corps ? The 
Island was already sufficiently protected 
by our navy, and by its own inaccessible 
coasts, upon which it might with confi- 
dence rely against the attempts of an 
invading enemy ; if, indeed, the French 
could discover any thing in the island 
worth the risk or trouble of an invasion. 
Now, upon the subject of the waggon 
train he had no objection to the hon. 
gent/s observations, because cue of the 
first achievements proposed by himself 
when he had the honour oT holding the 
situation of the noble lord, was an attack 
upon the waggon train; and if lie dir! not 
succeed in destroying it, he certainly 
flattered himself that he should overcome 
it in another onset, if the? lion. gent, had j 
only given tf.m and his colleagues time to 
bring up his forces. There, was another 
head of expenditure also to which he was 
surprised the hon. gent, did not object; 
he alluded to the local militia. Mo was 
ready to admit lucre were among! that 
body as good mer., and as meritorious 
officers, in other senses, as well as in the 
city sense of the word ; tmt still, seeing 
as lie did no real utility in the establish- 
ment itself, he could see no justification i 
for the expence. The staff and cavalry 
ought, in his opinion, also to be reduced 
very considerably. With respect to the 
latter, he was fortified by the authority of 
the late illustrious generals lord Cornwallis 
and sir R. Abercrombie, in the opinion 
that great reduction might be made in the 
cavalry, without any injury to r>e service. 
Upon the more minute points he did not 
purpose troubling the Committee at pre- 
»ent. He agreed with the hon. gent, 
however, as to the necessity of econo- 
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I mising in every practicable point, an^of 

I husbanding our means of maintaining a 
long and protracted warfare; as no man, 
he believed in the event even of peace, 
would undertake lobe bound for the good 
behaviour of Buonaparte, it was fair to 
infer, that a long war we certainly should 
have. With respect to the navy, he must 
make an observation by the way. He be- 
lieved that, if ever there was a time when 
that part of the force of the country could 
bear a temporary reduction, this was that 
time. It was difficult for him to conceive 
the occasion of keeping up so large a 
naval force, at a time when the naval su- 
premacy of the country was greater than 
at any former period. As to the circum- 
stance of its being what is called “a fa- 
vourite service/* the idea was quite child- 
ish. It would bo a base dereliction of the 
duty of ministers, to keep up a system, 
as a hobby horse, at an extravagant ex- 
pence to the country, at a time when the 
money might be so much better expended. 
He could not but approve of the calcula- 
tions of the noble lord, but he rather fear- 
ed that they were made upon supposition. 
He did not wish to follow him into his 
various statements ; hut where bethought 
there was a most glaring error, he must 
observe upon it. When the noble lord 
talked of me w hole, expcncc of the local 
militia amounting to no more than 
•too, OOO/. he must, take the liberty of think- 
ing, that bis estimate on this head was 
not perfectly correct. For his own part, 
he had no hesitation in asserting that, 
when the Committee took into their con- 
sideration ail the cxjmnces concomitant 
upon that establishment, he did not mean 
the expenses upon parishes only, bul (he 
continually increasing bounties, which 
were taken out. of the pockets of the 
people, the lotal rx pence would amount 
nearer to two roohons than one.. He was 
aware it had been .-.aid, that it was neces- 
sary to force men into the militia, in order 
thereby to induce them to volunteer their 
services into the line ; but he denied they 
were forced into the militia, or that, the 
measure could have any other effect upon 
the military establishment of the country, 
than nhe bad one of an enormous and 
unnecessary expence. If the Committee 
were in earnest in its professions of eco- 
nomy, let it begin by wholly doing away 
the local militia, and establishing the army 
on a proper foundation. It was impossible 
to get the army formed upon any rational 
footing, unless something of this kind was 
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dc|« , Hewas anxious to sec such a system, 
as would prevent the recurrence of such 
numerous expeditions, as the country had 
witnessed within the last year or two. 
He did not mean to condemn all that was 
done under the head of Expeditions ; but 
he certainly condemned the unwise, im- 
provident, and fruitless expence of send- 
ing troops into Spain. That was decidedly 
a measure of the sort he felt himself 
bound to deprecate. On the other hand, 
if he saw any thing rational, or judged of 
upon principles of wisdom, he would be 
the first to support a measure, which was 
calculated for the security and advance- 
ment of the public good. .The right lion, 
gent, concluded by observing, that these 
were the heads of expenditure upon which 
he could not refrain from making some 
remarks, and he expressed a fervent hope, 
that the force of the country, one day or 
other, would be more economically raised, 
and more judiciously applied, than could 
be expected under the present adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. Rose stated that he was as desirous 
as man could be of retrenching the ex- 
enditure of the country wherever it could 
e effected without an injury to the inte- 
rests of the state, but he believed, that few 
branches of the public offices could at pre- 
sent admit of any material diminution, 
when we had so powerful an enemy to 
contend with. The Manx Fencibles had 
been reduced since 1K05, to one-third 
of their then number, and if it should be 
deemed advisable, the cavalry could be also 
reduced ; but with respect to the New- 
foundland Fencibles, he did not consider 
that they ought to suffer any diminution 
from considerations of economy ; indeed, 
additional grants ought rather to be made 
for the defence of that settlement, for it 
was not known but that the enemy, if ever 
an opportunity occurred, would endeavour 
to take possession of it. In the time of the 
American war, France thought it of suffi- 
cient importance to send a large regular 
force there, which plundered the people, 
and in the space of a few days created a 
damage of half a million sterling. He 
readily allowed that many items might 
be decreased in our expenditure dn the 
home service, but he did not know where 
to begin. A superintending controul was 
wanted to point out and abolish the ex- 
penses that would admit of it without de- 
triment to the public service, and to check 
those additional charges which were yearly 
creeping into existence under whatever 


administration the country had for the 
last twelve years been placed. Much re- 
trenchment might be made, but it ought 
not to be entrusted to rude hands, who 
from a narrow habit of thinking, would do 
more harm than good. Whatever was to 
be done, ought to he tried and effected 
gently and gradually. 

Mr. Secretary Ryder said, that three 
modes presented themselves of reducing 
the expense of our home establishment : 
1st, reducing the number of our local 
militia; 2dly, reducing the quantity and 
quality of their clothing, or 3dly, diminish- 
ing the number of clays of exercise, and 
reducing the pay of the non-commissioned 
officers. The two first modes were deemed 
inconsistent with the public service, but 
the last was adopted, by reducing the 
number of days of exercise from 28 to 22 
in each year, and reducing the number oi 
serjeants and corporals, which arrangement 
not only produced a saving to the country, 
but did less injury to the agricultural in- 
terest than the original plan had done. 

Mr. P Moore congratulated both the 
hon. gentleman on the other side, (Mr. 
Rose and Mr. lluskisson) on the new sen- 
timents which they had this night ex- 
pressed — on their zeal for that reform and 
retrenchment in the public expenditure, 
which they discountenanced so much in 
the last session, when proposed to the con- 
sideration of the House, by his hon. friend 
near him, (Mr. Wardle.) It was grateful 
to his mind, as well in respect to the gen- 
tlemen themselves, as for the public good, 
to witness the reform w hich had taken 
place in their opinions. The hon. gent, 
then adverted to some of the points in dis- 
cussion. He reprobated the system on 
which the Manx fencibles were supported, 
and asserted that they were merely kept 
to serve a nobleman, upon ground which 
that House had formerly bought of him. 
He had received a letter from a qorres- 
pondentin the isle of Man, from which he 
would inform the House, that the Manx 
fencibles, instead of being 300 strong, as 
represented by the noble lord, were ac- 
tually 800, with a complement of 2i offi- 
cers. These commissions were held by 
attornies, tradesmen, and other individuals, 
resident on the island ; and, what was 
most extraordinary, the men were never 
seen in their uniforms except on particular 
occasions This was certainly the most 
singular proof of military service he had 
ever heard of. The House would see, 
therefore, that these officers were virtually 
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sinecure pensioners. He trusted that this 
information would be sufficient to induce 
the noble lord to look into the subject with 
a little more precision, than it appeared 
he had done from his statement in the dis- 
sion of this night. 

Earl Temple said, he wished to put two 
distinct questions to the noble lord oppo- 
site, to which he expected satisfactory 
answers ; First, what security would be 
given to the country, that the new medical 
board, recently appointed, would take 
care to guard against the calamities which 
were so justly attributed to the old medical 
board ? Whether the physicians appointed 
would be capable of judging of camp 
and contagious diseases? and, secondly, 
whether the rumour was true, which was 
so prevalent namely, that those who com- 
posed the late medical board, were suf- 
fered to retire on their full pay ? Whether 
those persons, whose ignorance and mis- 
conduct had occasioned to the country 
such material losses of its best troops, were 
allowed to retire not only with impunity, 
but loaded with unmerited rewards ? 

Tile Chancellor of the Exchequer rose and 
said, he could not but deprecate the 
abruptness of the noble lord's interrogato- 
ries to his noble friend, who could hardly 
be expected at that precise moment to 
have it in his power to give distinct an- 
swers to the noble lord's questions. As 
far, however, as it was in his own power, 
he would satisfy the noble lord. W ith re- 
spect to the first question, he really could 
not conceive how r any assurance could be 
afforded before hand, as to the capacity 
of the individuals to be appointed to the 
present medical board. The noble lord 
might be assured that care would be taken 
lo select the most eligible persons ; anddt 
was meant as an additional security for 
the performance of their duty, that they 
should give up all private practice and con- 
fine themselves wholly to fl«e supermtend- 
ance of the medical department, and to 
the consideration ofthose diseases to w hich 
the army w as most liable. With respect 
to the other question, all he had to sav, 
was, that the conduct of his Majesty’s 
government, in this particular, was guided 
by long-established regulations of the then 
existing medical board, thar their conduct 
was determined upon before the present 
inquiry was thought of; and it was 
thought rather hard to turn persons adrift 
upon the world, without some reward for 
past fie r vices. 

Mr. IVardle observed, that although 

VOL. XV. 


there were many points, upon which he 
did not feel it necessary to dwell at any 
length in the present discussion, he could 
not refrain from expressing his just and 
utter astonishment at finding, after the 
very extraordinary coldness with which 
the suggestions he had the honour of 
making to the House last session on the 
subject of retrenchment had been receiv- 
ed, that the very points, on which he had 
then touched, had now been taken up by 
the gentlemen opposite to him. For this 
he thanked them most kindly, as he w r as 
sure the country would also do. And he 
confidently trusted, that the Committee 
had now shewn that sort of mind and de- 
cided spirit of economy, which would jus- 
tify the country in the hope and expec- 
tation that something in the way of re- 
trenchmentwould be done — nothing could 
give him greater pleasure than to see his 
Majesty's ministers beginning to do that 
which was absolutely essential to the sal- 
vation — to the very existence of the coun- 
try. He rejoiced extremely in the con- 
viction apparently lelt by those who, on 
a former occasion, had refused to listen to 
his suggestions ; and as hU sole object was 
the good of his country, he should nor be 
fastidious on the score of the instruments 
by which that object, of which he should 
never relinquish the pursuit, was obtained. 
With respect to the Local Militia, he 
should not at that time make anv observa- 
tion ; but on the subject of the waggon 
train, he feared that the Committee were 
not aw are of the enormous expen, e anen- 
dant on that unprofitable and useless estab- 
lishment. — He had not yet been able to 
obtain the papers relating to that branch 
of service, for which he had moved sumo 
time ai* o, otherwise he should at the mo- 
ment have been able to prove to the Com- 
mittee that the estimate now before them, 
of the probable, expenditure of the. wag- 
gon tram, fell great. y Miort, nay that it 
proved but a small portion of the real ex- 
penditure of that branch ol service ; hut 
as Lhe inutility of this wasteful corps ap- 
peared to be admitted by all sides, lie 
trusted that the public would very speedily 
have to congratulate themselves on its en- 
tire abolition. The commands w'ith which 
foreign generals had been entrusted in this 
country, and particularly in the county of 
Essex/ he could not but deem highly re- 
prehensible — such was not formerly the 
usage in this country ; and he verily be- 
lieved, that even hut a very few years ago 
no minister could have been found so dar- 
2 S 
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ing, as to have appeared in that House 
after having sanctioned a measure so re- 
pugnant to the feelings of Britons, ami so 
contrary to the general spirit of the con- 
stitution. The introduction of foreign 
troops into this country, on the perma- 
nent footing which they seemed to have 
acquired, was a novel measure, evidently 
arising out of an unconstitutional princi- 
ple. The expenditure of the country had 
now arrived at that point, when it became 
necessary to examine every channel of ex- 
pense, however minute ; for it would not 
serve as an answer to say, that this object, 
was trifling — that was inconsiderabU — the 
aggregate of minute waste world, he was 
certain, be found to swell amount into a 
prodigious bulk. There was, however, 
one article of expenditure, to which the 
imputation ef minuteness could not he ap- 
plitd— he meant the army dodiiur, in 
the supply of which, it was absolutely ne- 
cessary that *onii ■ rcfo'in, and tlmt ton 
without- delay, should take place. Tn the 
last year, government had given an ad- 
vance of ,'.s. (id, on c \ v : v suit undo by 
private coiilract. r,v rr I'w.r. what was pa'< i 
where the ecntivct w.«, open to pubi.j 
competition ! — mul he was certain that 
Mr. Cor.rtuay’s supply weald be found «o 
leave leer, r/j good, ai least, as that of Mr. 
Pearce. Why v.::s the public lo pay 
75,000/. more titan wi.s nert-ssvy. and 
mote than the amount for v.Ti; it the sup- 
ply could be furnished r That v. :;s the f.ict , 
and he pledged himself to prc\e it! If 
the supply of accoutrcmcius and t !*:\t of 
cavalry appointments were brought to 
open contract, he had not the smallest 
doubt that a saving would accrue at v, Inch 
the country would be astonished. He 
was fully prepared cn this subject to give 
ample proof in support of hi:, assertion, 
and would certainly bring forward the 
subject, unless his Majesty’s ministers 
would render that unnecessary, by them- 
selves undertaking the investigation and 
retrenchment of a subject of expenditure 
so highly important. He had some time 
ago pressed on the House the subject of 
the price of great coats, with which the 
army was supplied — at that time the sup- 
ply was at the rate of 16.5. dd. per coat. — 
Ministers had in that instance listened to 
his suggestion, and the contract was thrown 
open. What had been the consequence ? 
coats of fully equal, nay, even superior 
quality, as he should afterwards shew, had 
subsequently been delivered to the army 
at only 0$. per coat, a reduction of be- 


tween 50 and 60 per cent. This was a 
fact, beyond the power of dispute, and 
sorry he was that, in stating that reduc- 
tion, he could not there stop — but there 
was yet remaining what, although he 
would not directly term it a job, some- 
thing so very extraordinary, that he could 
not pass it over in silence. For those very 
coats which could now be afforded at the 
sum of 95 , there was charged for the pro- 
cess by which they arc supposed to be 
rendered water-proof — how much ?— why 
no less than half a crown, almost one third 
of the original cost, when it is notorious 
that the process can be as completely ef- 
fected for sixpence ! lie had said that the 
coats thus supplied at 1)5. were superior to 
those for which 16s. tid. had been formerly 
paid, in proof of which lie need only state, 
that the coats at I ft*, (id. had neither 
linings nor pockets wliiK those at 9.9. have 
both, and arc. four inches longer! I- might 
he thought by some gentlemen that he 
had dwelt with too much minuteness on 
this subject — he had b*.eii minute — he had, 
at the same time, been minutely accurate, 
and his object was to impress on the minds 
of the Committer the imperious necessity 
of ruiliiaiy retrenchment in general — for 
ho could assure them that when they come 
to examine or.her art ides of military ex- 
penditure, with equal minuteness, they 
would find the contract for great coats an 
example, and that not ail exaggerated one, 
of oi*r general military expenditure. The 
same principle of expenditure obtained 
throughout tin- system, and the same sys- 
tem til* retrenchment would be found cor- 
rc-vtly to apply to ihal important branch 
of national expenditure. In the estimate 
of the expenditure in the office of the 
secretary at war, he observed an excess 
of 10 , 872 /. The noble lord had told them 
that there had been no change in the war 
office, but that.different persons had been 
selected to accelerate the completion and 
passing of the complicated accounts of 
that I'fticc. Now those very persons had 
been at work for years, and, notwithstand- 
ing that, the accounts were yet in the ut- 
most confusion — nothing had been done 
towards reducing them to order; and yet, 
in 1808, there were 1 18 efficient clerks in 
the war office ! Mismanagement there 
certainly must be somewhere, and he 
Verily believed that not one-fifth of the 
regimental accounts were got through in 
any one year, lie was extremely sorry 
to see also from the estimates, that the 
numbers of the foreign corps in our scr- 
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vice had increased, this was a principle did they vote away the public money for 
and a practice which he should ever op- men who were not in existence, as it wa» 
pose. No less a sum than 30,000/, ap- well known that none of the regiments 
peared on the face of the estimates, for re- were complete in their establishments ? 
cruiting the foreign corps. That such a Was it possible that the whole of the mo- 
sum should he required tor such a purpose, ney demanded could be wanted? Not 
excited alike his sorrow and his indig'u- one-third of it. The second battalions of 
tion ! — but we could not now go into Spain ■ many regiments were composed of boys, 
and recruit from Dupont’s army. No j the pay to whom was nine-pence ; and 
fewer than 800 of Dupont's army, who j yet these estimates, on which they were 
had been made prisoners, were taken out \ called upon to vote away the public mo- 
ot* Spanish jails, and incorporated into j ncy, made no distinction, but classed them 
foreign corps in our service — these were | all as men at one shilling. — Tie anxiouslv 
some of the recruits with which our foreign I trusted that the Committee would pause 
corps were supplied. He had a v< ry j — that they would make a stand ere they 
strong desire to know whether the duke of j thus lavishly voted away sums in his opi- 
Iimnswick's corps, that has so recently ; nion so greatly exceeding the necessity 
been taken into our pay, had received I of the service. It was his intention to 
any thing like bounty or recruiting ! have moved, that the estimates be referred 
money — such was the rumour, which, if to a select Committee — in that he should 
true, was truly extraordinary — and lie ; not, however, persevere; but he would 
begged leave to put it to the noLIc lord ( maintain, that were a minute exami- 
whether such was the fact. If it. were ; nation of the sums actually required for 
so, he should think it :* very sufficient - the service of the year to be instituted, 
reason for putting an end at once to this ' the estimate before the Committee w’ould 
species of recruiting. There was another ; have been reduced at least two or perhaps 
item in the estimate, which to him a;> ; three millions. He trusted that after 
peared not less extraordinary ; but, per- ■ what he had stated, something decisive 
haps, it was susceptible of explanation — would be attempted by his Majesty's mi- 
ns last year tin* estimate of the* foreign \ uisters on the different objects of re- 
depot was ! j.OOO/. ; in this year it was | trenenment which he had pointed out; 
20,0 00/. — an excess of ; w bile the ‘ but if, unhappily, he should be disap- 

whole expence of the British depot, in- j pointed in that hope and expectation, he 
eluding the cavalry, was estimated at only J should certainly feel it his duty to bring 
13,000/. ! — [ Here several members be- : forward so important a subject by soma 
came impatient for the? question ] Gen- j specific motion. 

tlemen might, call out question ! question! Sir Jamt6 Pullcncy could not help re- 
but that would only protract the debate,, 1 plying to one or two of the observations 
for he was determined to do his duty, of the bon. gent, who spoke last. With 
On the head of barracks in Ireland, there respect to the delay in making up the 
was a grant of 1 35,300/. for i he erection regimental accounts, he had the satisfac- 
ofnew barracks. Would the Committee tion of stating to the House, his belief 
without document or information grant j that a plan which he had himself partly 
such a sum ? He had on a former ec- suggested before he retired from office, 
casion stated, that there were already- so- was now carried, or carry ing into effect, 
veral very excellent barracks in Ireland, from which the most satisfactory results 
unoccupied, an l yet 1 3. >,500/. was asked had taken place: the account being now 
for building more barracks in tint conn- in a very forward state of adjustment, 
try! and this, too at the very time when Great fault had been found with the esti- 
the right lion. gent. (Mr. Rose) in his mate for the army exceeding the actual 
pamphlet, having just discovered that this amount of the establishment. That excess 
barrack .sy.-tem is so expensive — ackirnv- had been most ably and most clearly stated 
ledge:;* himself to have been deceived by thfc noble lor.I who opened the de- 
in it ! he trusted, however, that the Com- hate ; he had only to observe, therefore, 
m it Ice. would not consent to throw away that it was a rule which had been adopted 
the public money in this manner. — There for two or three years past, of averaging 
was but one more point on which he instead of estimating, the precise amount 
should trouble the Committee. The dif- at its real value ; by these means, every 
ferem regiments were all calculated at their contingency was completely answered; 
full establishments; but on what ground and tbq surplus was appropriated for other 
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objects specified in the estimate. The 
statement of the hon. gent, with respect 
to the clothing of the army, excited in 
him so much surprize, he could not pos- 
sibly conceive it to be correct. 

Mr. J lusk:S:'<;n said, he still retained all 
the sentiments he expressed last session, 
with regard to the proposition of the hon. 
gent. (Mr. Wardle) with which sentiments 
he had not this night uttered a word in any 
degree inconsistent. 

Mr. Purnell considered the continuance 
of the waggon train in Ireland as a most 
severe and unnecessary expence. lie 
complained, that in bringing forward the 
present army estimates no attention ap- 
peared to have been paid to the valuable 
advice contained in the Report ofthe Com- 
missioners of Military Inquiry. No an- 
swer had been given to the question, 
whether the members ofthe late medical 
board received pensions, and whether 
the duke of Brunswick’s corps received 
bounty or not. 

Lord Mahon contended that no practi- 
cal grievance accrued from the employ- 
ment of foreign troops. It was a theoretic 
complaint, and calculated to produce 
as much delusion as another question, 
upon which much clamour was excited, he 
meant Parliamentary Reform. Much 
was said about good old times, and of our 
ancestors ; but when such appeals were 
made for such purposes, he was almost in- 
clined to wish that we had had no ances- 
tors at all. 

Lord Palmerston replied shortly to the 
objections of the preceding speakers. 
With respect to the abolition of the local 
militia, he had only to observe, that that 
was a force established by act of parlia- 
ment, and it could only be reduced by a 
legislative proceeding. The expences of 
it, however, had been considerably ex- 
aggerated ; he had the satisfaction of 
stating to the Committee, that great re- 
ductions were daily making in its appoint- 
ments, and he trusted that the objections 
to the heaviness ef its charge upon the 
country, would be speedily removed by 
these regulations. There were many of 
the estimates, which he humbly con- 
ceived were objected to upon very falla- 
cious grounds. The most material subject 
of complaint seemed to be the waggon 
train ; which was objected to upon the 
score of inutility, and the enormous ex- 
pence required to maintain it. With re- 
spect to the latter objection he could only 
assure the Committee, that every econo- 


mical arrangement had been resorted to, 
lor the purpose of reducing its expencc 
to the lowest possible estimate. As to 
its utility, he could only refer the Com- 
mittee to the opinions of those great ge- 
nerals, who had experienced its advantages. 
He trusted he need only instance the tes- 
timony of lord Wellington to remove the 
prejudices which seemed to prevail on 
the subject. That noble and gallant ge- 
neral derived such considerable assistance 
from its services in Spain, that he requested 
to be reinforced with five additional troops. 
On the subject of the Manx Fenciblcs, he 
must say, that iftheir importance in a milita- 
ry capacity was not very great, yet in a mu- 
nicipal point of view, they were of the high- 
est value, in protecting the coast, and pre- 
venting contraband trade. The objection 
urged in respect to the increase of cavalry 
he trusted would be obviated by a due 
consideration of the importance of keep- 
ing up a supply of young horses to fill 
the ranks, when horses of a proper age, 
as had been proved by experience, could 
not be procured for any money, for im- 
mediate exigencies. With respect to the 
reduction of the regiments of the line, 
as far as the establishments would admit, 
without endangering the safety of the 
country, every thing had been done to 
lessen the expence, and dispense with su- 
perfluous corps. Whatever might be 
thought of detaching regiments, no ge- 
neral, he believed, would wish a diminu- 
tion of the real effective force of the 
army. There was another point with 
which great fault had been found, namely, 
the stalk Now he believed that, consi- 
dering the strength of the regular forces 
that were distributed through various parts 
of the kingdom, no considerable reduction 
could be made in that department of the 
army, without injuring the public service. 
It had been ask» d by an honourable mem- 
ber, whether the foreign troops under the 
duke of Brunswick received a bounty ; in 
answer to that question he had to state, 
that each man did receive a bounty, on 
enrolment, of 31. 17 s. which, however, it 
was to be observed, was expended in ne- 
cessaries. With respect to the circum- 
stances of the boys, being estimated at a 
shilling a day, he should say, that it was 
true that a great nu/nber of boys, who 
chiefly composed the second battalions,re- 
ceived only nine-pence per day, the sur- 
plus of the estimate being afterwards dis- 
posed of as levy money for the purchase 
of horses. After replying to the other 
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points, he concluded, by moving the ques- 
tion on the first estimate. 

The question was then put and agreed 
to ; as were all the other Resolutions. 


house or 1.0 k ns. 

Tuesday, February 27 . 

[Toleration of Dissenters.] Vis- 
count Sidmouth rose, for the purpose of 
drawing the attention of their lordships 
to the returns of licensed preachers and 
{daces of worship, lately laid on their 
table, in consequence of the motion made 
by him last year. These licences extended 
from the year 1760 to 1808; but, although 
their nature and amount were such as must 
deeply impress upon the minds of their 
lordships the importance of the subject, he 
wished the return to be made still more 
complete ; and, since this could be easily 
done, he should conclude with a motion 
to that end. Whatever steps it might be 
necessary to Jake respecting the object of 
his motion, he wished it to be distinctly 
understood, that he was by no means un- 
friendly to liberty of conscience; to a 
wise, liberal, and enlightened toleration, 
lie would be the last to oppose any sys- 
tem of that kind, or to introduce measures 
subversive of it ; yet so important did he 
consider the object which lie had in view, 
that, should no one more qualified to ac- 
complish it, take it up soon, he should, during 
the present session, feel it his duty to bring 
the question before that House. His lord- 
ship concluded by moving for returns of 
licensed preachers and places of worship 
in England and Wales, under the Act 
commonly called the Toleration Act, from 
the diocese records of each; and also, 
throughout the same countries, for returns 
of licences, granted at the quarter sessions 
for each county, to dissenting ministers, 
and for their places of, worst) ip. Both 
motions were to include all licences from 
1 760 to 1808. — Agreed to. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Tuesday, February 27. 

[Roman Catholic Petitions.] Mr. 
Grattan rose to present to the House a 
Petition from divers Roman Catholics in 
Ireland. It was a prayer for constitutional 
privileges. It applied for those privi- 
leges through the constitutional organ ; it 
sought for a legitimate object by legitimate 
means ; it was right to encourage com- 
munion between the people and their re- 


presentatives ; it preserved that mutual 
understanding that was so necessary to 
the maintenance of mutual good will. 
When last he had the honour of address- 
ing the House in behalf of the Catholic 
claims, he had then stated that the Catho- 
lics were willing to concede to his Majes- 
ty the right of Veto on the Catholic no- 
mination of their bishops. He was sorry 
to say, that he could not now affirm, that 
such were the sentiments of the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland upon that subject. 
Whether he had misinformed the House, 
or the Catholics had been guilty of retrac- 
tation, was a question which he should 
never agitate, it being his fixed principle 
never to defend himself at the expence of 
his country. The admission of the Catho- 
lic to a participation in the rights enjoyed 
by his Protestant fellow subject, he had 
always thought a measure of imperious 
necessity, originating in wisdom, and 
founded upon t lie public: good. He had, 
however, at the same time thought, and 
uniformly thought, that the investiture of 
a foreign power with flic unqualified and 
arbitrary right of nomination to any' por- 
tion of our magistracy, was in itself an ob- 
jection that circumscribed the liberality 
of many, and had shaken the confidence 
of more. This objection might perhaps 
he removed, certainly be modified. He 
thought it ought to be modified ; for {jut- 
ting it broadly, it was calculated to 
awaken apprehension of injurious conse- 
quences to these realms, and more particu- 
larly iflooked at in reference to the pre- 
sent situation of the spiritual head of the 
Roman Catholic religion. The Pope was 
or was likely to he, a French subject ; it 
was desirable, it was indispensible that the 
nomination of the spiritual magistrates of 
so great a portion of the community should 
not be placed under the controul of the 
common enemy. In saying this, he spoke 
the sentiments, the wishes of the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland ; their opinion in this 
respect was notorious and decisive ; they 
were unanimous as to the object; they 
differed only as to the means: and if the 
majority should ultimately disapprove of 
the pleasure of Veto, he thought that it be- 
hoved theCatholics to provide by someother 
mode equally efficient, and not equally ob- 
noxious, that no grounds be left for those 
gloomy apprehensions ofinsecurity, result- 
ing from acceding to their claims.-— It was, 
he repeated, absolutely incumbent upon 
the Catholics to adopt some other mode, 
since they could not agree to that, to 
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shew that the admitting them to the 
privileges of the constitution was whol- 
ly consistent with its safety. He had 
deep and ample faith in that consist- 
ency— -but now when the Pope was, or 
was soon to be, the subject of a foreign 
enemy, the Catholics would be solicitous 
to provide that the nomination of their 
spiritual magistracy should not be an in- 
strument against that constitution they 
had so long contributed their aid to sup- 
port, and so long solicited the privilege to 
enjoy. The Catholic might not think the 
mode of Veto the best way to effect this 
desirable purpose, but the object was not 
the less ardently to be wished for because 
they disputed the best means of attaining 
it. Upon some future day be would take 
occasion to call the solemn deliberation 
of the House, to sit in judgment upon the 
great question of giving all the defenders 
of the empire the same dear mtcitsU in 
its security — of consolidating our means 
as a people, by making us an united peo- 
ple, cementing our strength by a more 
universal diffusion of the privileges that 
made us strong, and extending the defence 
of our rights by extending their participa- 
tion. On that day he should rest bis ar- 
guments upon two great claims, which he 
would put in on the part of the constitu- 
tion : first, no religious disability ; next, 
no foreign nomination. Upon the com- 
mon ground of those two principles, he 
would take his stand : for the present be 
should say no more. He deprecated in 
the present stage any conversation that 
could not embrace the question fully, and 
that might go too far upon detached 
points ; and upon the future discussion he 
trusted that there would not be betrayed, 
upon either the one side or the other, any 
heat or violence. This was a question 
upon which transient effusions of un- 
governed warmth might, inflict permanent 
wounds. Passion and prejudice should 
keep equally aloof from its discussion. 
The soothing progress of time had imper- 
ceptibly done much to heal, and change, 
and reconcile — reciprocal good will had 
been gaining upon reciprocal recrimina- 
tion. The question was a sort of pro- 
tracted marriage. Both parties 'were 
growing wearied of asperity — they were 
learning to bear with one another's fail- 
ings, to take the worse for the sake of the 
better, and would soon have a common 
sympathy in their sufferings and enjoy- 
ments. The right hon. gent, then con- 
cluded with moving, That the Petition do 
lilt on the table. 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that though the right hon. gent, had de- 
precated any further discussion at present, 
he could not forbear making one or two 
observations upon what had fallen from 
him. However fortunate those, humble 
efforts had pro veil, which he had made in 
resisting the claims of the Roman Catho- 
lics, it did not appear from what had 
fallen from the right hon. gent, that his 
motives in resisting those claims had 
been at all connected with those princi- 
ples of bigotted intolerance, which had 
been so liberally imputed to him; for it 
was clear that had those claims been 
granted, they would have been granted 
upon principles utterly inconsistent with 
the safety of the constitution. It did ap- 
pear, that whatever dilieronce of opinion 
bud prevailed , between him and the right 
i lion. gent, upon the abstract question, yet 
that right bon. gent, was of opinion, that 
ceitain great and important provisions 
were indispcnsible, in older to guard the 
constitution against the danger likely to 
result from that concession. The right 
bon. gent, bad at length admitted the 
danger or' giving the Roman Catholics 
what they sought for ; or, if he did not, 
j why did i.c speak of the necessity of a re- 
| medy ? It appe ared then, that they both 
t saw the danger, though they did not agree 
as to the best means of providing against 
that danger. lie hoped, therefore, he 
should hear no further charges of intoler- 
ance, since the right hon. gent, himself, 
who had been so long the advocate of the 
\ Catholic claims, had acknowledged that 
; there was something to he apprehended 
i from the spiritual influence of the Pope in 
the nomination of the Roman Catholic 
bishops. This was the intolerance of 
which he (Mr. Perceval) bad been guilty, 
lie had all along thought it dangerous— 
so did now the right hon. gent. But 
there w as one ofher point upon which he 
would beg leave to say one word. The 
right hon. gent, had said, that he would 
never discuss the question, whether he 
had misinformed the House, or the Cat ho- 
lies had retracted the cession of the Veto. 
This was al! very well between the Ca- 
tholics and the right hon. gent, but nol so 
between that right hon. gent, and the 
House ; for if the House had been so in- 
fluenced by that proposition as to have 
suddenly resolved upon some summary 
and immediate proceeding, that right 
hon. gent, would have obtained from the 
House ft consent upon a condition* which 
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condition would never have been fulfilled. 
Ke concluded, with entering his protest 
against the principle of charging intoler- 
ance upon the exercise of one’s own judg- 
ment upon a great religious and political 
question. 

Mr. Grattan said in reply, that he had 
never changed his mind upon the great 
question of the Catholic Claims ; the 
course he had pursued had been pursued 
by others. Win n Mr. Fox presented the 
Petitions of the Catholics, he did notenter 
into the consideration of the small items 
of minor expediency, that was for the 
committee to do, and that great statesman 
moved for a committee ; so had he done, 
lie supported the broad question, and re- 
served the minor questions of qualifica- 
tions, limitations, security* for the com- 
mittee. He first asked them to go info 
the committee, and in that committee to 
make provision for the details. It had 
been argued on the ground of provision of 
security in another place. It was allowed 
to be a question of complicated conside- 
ration, this was, then, an argument for go- 
ing into the committee ; besides, the Pope 
was then an independent power, or at 
least a power dependent upon England ; 
but now the Pope was wholly dept ndent 
upon France, and it was to be remember- 
ed, liiat the actual situation of the Pope 
was a mere ingredient in the question. 
By deferring the measure till now, the 
Catholics had lo*t the opportunity of ob- 
taining their privileges, and England had 
lost the opportunity of displaying her ge- 
nerosity under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. Hutchinson said, that he did not 
wish to delay fit- House for any lime, but 
as he had never kn \vn a minister to dis- 
play such a want of discretion and candour 
as the right hen. gem. in what had fallen 
from him, lie thought lift would be want- 
ing in his public duty, if he did not make 
a few observations. He hoped that what 
had fallen from bis right lion, friend (Mr. 
Grattan), would have its due effect upon 
the Cal hobes, whose cause he maintained; 
and that they would he ready to come 
forward, and declare themselves willing 
to separate themselves from foreign influ- 
ence, and to yield up any pretension, 
which was inconsistent with the security 
of the constitution. He would not give 
his opinion upon the Veto, but thought it 
rather hard that a question but newly 
started, should be taken* advantage of, and 
brought against their substantia] claims. 


He was sure that the Catholics would do 
right to assent to the Veto, if they could 
do it consistently with their religion. 
The right bon. gent, opposite had de- 
clared his happiness at this new difficulty, 
and, he regretted to observe, had hinted 
at other objections, which, perhaps, no- 
thing could remove from his mind. The 
right hoa. gent, would do well to consider 
that the class of Catholics, in behalf of 
whom the Petition was now presented, 
war. not obscure. He would do well to 
consider their number, their wealth, and 
their respectability; so far from being 
enemies t > the constitution,, they had 
given the most decided proofs of their at- 
tachment to it ; every appeal which they 
made for redress, was made through the 
Legislature ; nor did they seek any thing 
inconsistent with the security of all exist- 
ing establishments. They called for the 
most public discussion of their constitu- 
tional claims. 

Tin Petition was as follows : 

“ The several persons, whose namc^ 
are thereunto subscribed, on behalf of 
themselves and of others, his Majesty’s 
subjects, professing the Homan Catholic 
Religion in Ireland, beg leave to represent 
to the House, that the petitioners did, in 
the years 1805 and 1^08, humbly petition 
the House, praying the total abolition ot 
those penal laws which aggrieve the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland ; and that they now 
feel themselves obliged, in justice to them- 
selves, their families, and their country, 
once more to solicit the attention of the 
House to the subject of their said Peti- 
tions ; and they state, that the Roman 
Catholics constitute the most numerous 
and increasing portion of the inhabitants 
of Ireland, comprising an immense majo- 
rity of the manufacturing, trading, and 
agricultural interests, and amounting to 
at least four filths of the Irish population ; 
that they contribute largely to the exigen- 
cies of their country, civii and military; 
that they pay the far greater part, of tho 
public and local taxes ; that they supply 
the armies and navies of this empire with 
upwards of one third part in number of 
the soldiers and sailors employed in the 
public service; and that, notwithstanding* 
heavy discouragements, they form the 
principal constituent part of the strength, 
wealth and industry of Ireland ; and that 
yet such is the grievous operation of those 
penal laws of which the petitioners com- 
plain, that the Roman Catholics are thereby 
not only set apart from their fello-w sub- 
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jects as aliens in this their native land, 
but are ignominiously and rigorously pros- 
cribed from almost all situations of public 
trust, honour, or emolument, including 
every public function and department, 
from the Houses of Legislature down to the 
most petty corporations : and they state 
that, whenever the labour of public duty 
is to be exacted and enforced, the Catholic 
is sought out and selected ; where honours 
or rewards are to be dispensed, he is neg- 
lected and contemned ; where the mili- 
tary and naval strength of the empire is 
to be recruited, the Catholics are eagerly 
solicited, nay compelled, to bear at le.'.st 
their full share in the perils of warfare, 
and in the lowest ranks ; but, when pre- 
ferment and promotion (the dear and le- 
gitimate prize of successful valour) are to 
he distributed as rewards of merit, no 
laurels are destined to grace a Catholic 
brow, or lit the wearer for command; and 
the petitioners state thus generally the 
grievous condition of the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland, occasioned solely by the fatal 
influence and operation of those penal 
laws, and though they forbear to enler 
into greater detail, yti. they do not the 
less trust to the influence of reason and 
justice (which eventually must prevail) 
for effecting a full and deliberate enquiry 
into their grievances, and accomplishing 
their effectual relief; and they do beg 
leave, however, most solemnly to press 
upon the attention of the House the immi- 
nent public dangers which necessarily 
result from so inverted an order of things, 
and so vicious and unnatural a system 
of legislation ; a system w hich has Jong 
been the reproach of this nation, and is 
unparalleled throughout modern Christen- 
dom ; and they state it as their fixed 
opinion, that, to restore to the Catholics 
of Ireland a full equal and unqualified 
participation of the benefits of the laws 
and constitution of England, and to with- 
draw all tile privations, restrictions, and 
vexatious distinctions, which oppress, in- 
jure and afflict them in their country, is 
now become a measure not merely expedi- 
ent, but absolutely necessary ; not only a 
debt of right due to a complaining people, 
but perhaps the last remaining resource of 
this empire, in the preservation of which 
they take so deep an interest ; and there- 
fore praying the House to take into their 
most serious consideration, the nature, 
extent, and operation of the aforesaid penal 
laws, and, by repealing the same alto- 
gether, to restore to the Roman Catholics I 


of Ireland those liberties so long withheld, 
and their due share in that constitution, 
w hich they, in common with their fellow 
subjects of every other description, con- 
tribute, by taxes, arms, and industry, to 
sustain and defend.” 

A Petition of the Roman Catholic free- 
holders and inhabitants of the Queen’s 
County, was presented to the Home by 
Mr. Parnell ; containing the same allega- 
tions and prayer as the last preceding 
Petition. 

A Petition of the Roman Catholics of 
the county and city of Cork, whose names 
are thereunto subscribed, on behalf of 
themselves and others, his Majesty’s sub- 
jects professing the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion in Ireland, was likewise presented to 
the House by Mr. Hutchinson and read ; 
setting forth, “ That the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland, amounting to four millions at 
least of his Majesty’s subjects, constitut- 
ing a vast majority of the population of 
that part of the United Kingdom, and 
contributing largely and liberally to in- 
crease the revenues and to recruit the fleets 
and armies of the empire, have long suf- 
fered and do still suiter from the restraint 
of law* humiliating in their provisions and 
most injurious in their effects, and that 
their services to the country have been at 
all times conspicuous and important ; at 
home they have improved and extended 
the arts, agriculture and manufactures, 
abroad they have promoted the success and 
exalted the glory of the British arms, yet 
they are ignominiously proscribed from 
all the higher ranks of trust or honour in 
the state, shut out from the just rewards 
of a laudable ambition, and degraded 
below the condition of the meanest of 
their follow subjects; and that under these 
circumstances the petitioners beg leave 
most earnestly to solicit the attention of 
the House to the imminent dangers which 
must result from a system of legislation so 
oppressive and impolitic, at a time when 
one mighty enemy has laid prostrate 
almost every other nation of Europe, ren- 
dered incapable of effectual resistance by 
the discontents and disunion of their peo- 
ple, and when the safety of our own is 
threatened by the same powerful and im- 
placable foe ; and the petitioners do beg 
leave to state, that to restore the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland a full and unqualified 
participation in the benefits of the consti- 
tutions of their country, and to remove 
all the restrictions and vexatious distinc- 
tions which affect them* is now become' 
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a measure absolutely* necessary for the 
preservation of this kingdom from the 
perils which surround it; and therefore 
praying the House, to take into its most 
serious consideration the nature, extent, 
and operation of the aforesaid penal laws, 
and by repealing the same altogether, to 
restore to the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
those rights so long withheld, and their 
due share in that constitution which they 
in common with their fellow subjects of 
every other description contribute by 
taxes, by arms, and by industry to sustain 
and defend.” 

And the said Petitions were severally 
ordered to lie upon the table. 

[Proceedings respecting Mu. Fuller 
for disorderly condlct.] — The order 
of the day bring read, for the House to re- 
solve itself into a Committee of the whole 
House, to enquire further into the policy 
and conductof the late Expedition to the 
Scheldt : the House resolved itself into 
the said Committee ; and after some 
time spent therein, Mr. Speaker resumed 
the Chair; and sir John Anstruthcr re- 
ported from the Committee, that they 
had examined a witness, and had made a 
further progress in the matters to them 
referred ; and that he was directed by the 
Committee to move that tlvy may have 
leave to sit again. And the House being 
informed that a member of the Committee 
had misbehaved himself during the sitting 
of the Committee, making use of profane 
oaths, and disturbing their proceedings, 
John Fuller esq. member for Sussex, 
the member complained of, was heard to 
excuse himself; in the doing of which 
he gave greater offence, by repeating and 
persisting in his disorderly conduct. Mr. 
Speaker thereupon called upon the s .id 
Mr. Fuller by his name; upon which Mr. 
Fuller was directed to withdraw;— and he 
withdrew accordingly. * 

Ordered, new. con . u That the said John 
Fuller, esq., for his offensive words and 
disorderly conduct, be taken into the cus- 
tody of the Soijeant at Arms attending 
this House ; and that Mr. Speaker do issue 
his Warrant accordingly. And the 
Serjeant at Arms having informed die 
House, that he had, pursuant to their 
order, taken into his custody the said Mr. 
Fuller ; 

Resolved, “ That this House will, im- 
mediately. resolve itself into a Committee 
of the whole House, to enquire further 
into the policy and conduct of the 
late Expedition to the Scheldt:” The 

VOL, xv. 


House accordingly resolved itself into the 
said Committee ; and after some time spent 
therein ; the said Mr. Fuller returning 
into the House in a very violent and disor- 
derly manner ; Mr. Speaker resumed the 
Chair, and ordered the Serjeant to do his 
duty ; Mr. Fuller was accordingly taken 
out by the Serjeant, assisted by his mes- 
sengers. 

A member in his place, having in- 
formed the House, that Mr. Fuller had re- 
quested him to offer his excuse to the 
House for his misbehaviour ; a motion 
was made, and the question being put. 
That John Fuller esq. be discharged:— 
It passed in the Negative. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Thursday , March 1. 

[Corn Distillation Prohibition Bill ] 
TiieEarl of Albemarle presented a petition 
from the landholders, farmers, and others, 
frequenting the market of Lynn, in the 
county of Norfolk, which the noble earl 
moved should now be read. 

The Petition was read by the clerk, and 
stated the grievances under which they la- 
boured ; that they were under the neces- 
sity of sending their corn coastwise, for 
the purpose of its being vended ; that 
they were not able, in consequence of the 
prohibition of distillation from corn, to 
dispose of three fourths of their giain, suf- 
ficiently to meet the enormous expences 
attending the cultivation of arable land, 
and the many taxes to which, in these 
times, they were liable. The petition 
concluded vrith praying their lordships to 
take their situation into their most serious 
consideration. 

The Earl of Albemarle then said, he rose 
for the purpose of proposing what he con- 
ceived would be consistent w ith the dig- 
nity of their lordships. The petitioners 
were men frequenting the market of Lynn, 
in the county of Norfolk, which produced 
an immense quantity of barley ; and in 
consequence of the Prohibition Bill, were 
labouring under those grievances which 
the petition stated. They had taken the 
earlies^ opportunity of ailed '.dug their 
complaints, in order that they mi.^ht be 
heard by counsel at the bar of the House. 
Their lordships were in the habit of per- 
mitting those who petitioned to be heard 
by counsel, and he trusted iho same indul- 
gence would be allowed the present pe- 
titioners. For this purpose, he hoped the 
noble earl would have no objection to 
2 T 
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cfleuder at the first sitting of the Houae^r , Mr. Whitbread in continuation* insisted 
There was no precedent of any case similar that it was directed to the Chancellor of 
to this ; but even where members had the Exchequer only, and taking tip the 
been committed for improper language, paper from the table, read “I beg you 
the House hud directed that they should will inform the House that I am sorry for 
be reprimanded. But if this motion was what I have done, and beg leave to apolo- 
carried, the entry on the Journals would gize for my conduct./' This was there- 
be, that, after the commission of this un- fore incontestibly directed to the Chan- 
precedcnted outrage, Mr. Fuller was dis- cellor of the Exchequer alone. The paper 
charged at the next sitting of the House, itself shewed that such was the fact, and 
The best apology, perhaps, for the conduct it was impossible they could deny it. Of 
of Mr. Fuller, was the conduct of the the letter inclosing this apology the House 
House itself, which had allowed improper kuew nothing, as it was not on the table ; 
language to pass so often without notice, but after all, the apology was far from 
that its laxity had in some measure formed being couched in very ample terms, 
a snare for Mr. Fuller on this occasion. Gentlemen had talked a great ileal lately 
If the House had been more strict in about their privileges. One man for a viola- 
enforcing its rules, such an outrage as lion of them had lately been reprimanded at 
this would, probably, never have taken their bar, and another had been sent to 
place. Newgate, and was the House to suffer an 

Mr. Lockhart observed, that it w as ra- outrage within its walls — the greatest out- 
tiler too hard at this moment to allude to rage that had ever been committed, to pas* 
the former conduct of Mr. Fuller ; if the with this slight mark of its sense of such con- 
lion, gent, who spoke last, really did mean duct? when an hon. baronet, who wag 
to allude to him. The House not having present at the time, thought that he who 
noticed it, it ought not to be brought up committed this outrage ought to be sent 
against Mr. Fuller in his present situation, to the Tower, it would not perhaps beroti- 
He knew how much Mr. Fuller regretted side red as harsh, that he (Mr. tV.) expected 
the outrage into which he had been be- a much more ample apology ; and even 
trayed in an unwary moment, and he knew supposing ail ample apology to be made, 
that his regret was the more keen, on ac- he could not h?vc thought it possible that 
count of the misconception which he found the offending person should be dismissed 
to prevail both in and out of the House, without a reprimand from the chair, 
as to his having meant any disrespect to When gentlemen who saw the outrage, 
the Speaker. He livid done all that was in doubled, if it would be consistent with the 
his power to counteract that impression, dignity of the House to allow the man who 
He had apologized for his offence, and ex- had so insultingly violated its privileges 
pressed his regret that he should have been and rules, ever to sit there again, it w as 
led into it. lie hoped, therefore, the proposed to dismiss the matter with this 
House would feel that its dignity would meagre apology and slight duration of con- 
not be in the least compromised by as- finement. Many gentlemen present had 
senting to the motion. seen the outrage ; all of them had heard 

Mr. Whitbread said, that he had sat for of it; the whole public rung with it. He 
20 years in the House and never witnessed, affirmed, that not the House alone, but the 
such a gross outrage as had been com- Speaker had beqn insulted ; he had heard 
milted the other night. He was present — the language used and could not be mis- 
Le saw it all— he heard all— but would not taken as to its obvious import. He would 


quote the language used. Those who fibt quote it, unless he was challenged to do 
were present will recollect that it was only so.. But if he should be challenged to 
by an accidental circumstance that the out- quote the words, he thought they were 
rage had been prevented from proceeding such as would leave no doubt of the cor- 
to the utmost excess of violence. After rectness of his conclusion. He must there- 
this Mr. Fuller sent the House a sort of an fore oppose the motion, 
apo’ogy directed to the Chancellor of the Sir /?. Williams thought he might move. 
Exchequer. as an amendment, “ That Mr. Fuller be 

| The Chancellor of the Exchequer here in- brought to the bar to apologize to the 
ierr opted Mr. W. and said, that he under- House, and that if the apology should be 
stood the apology to be directed to the dcemedsufficienMmmight be discharged. 0 
House, though it had been inclosed in a Sir E. Knatchbull was not present at the 
letter to him.] time the outrage took place, but he had 
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heard of it, and he regretted that he was 
under the necessity of admitting, that this 
apology was hardly sufficient. Yet it 
would be allowed, lie believed, that he was 
far from being indifferent as to the cha-* 
rac*er and conduct of the unfortunate 
member who had incurred the displeasure 
of the House. He had taken the liberty 
nf calling upon him, and had found that if 
it was conceived that he had offered any in- 
sult to the Speaker he was ready to come 
to the bar and make the most ample apo- 
logy, and he trusted he would be allowed 
to come to the bur for that purpose. 

Mr. Secretary Ryder did not rise with a 
view to diminish the sense which the 
House appeared to entertain of the insult 
offered to it, nor to extenuate the offence 
committed. But at the same time, it was 
but fair to consider the situation in which 
the hon. member was when the outrage 
was committed ; — it ought to have its 
weight in his favour ; — that theinsuli was 
not a premeditated one. What the pre- 
cise expressions were, he did not know, 
for he had not heard them ; but he be- j 
lieved it to be admitted, that the lion, mem- 
ber was then in a situation in which he 
could not altogether appreciate the very 
improper nature of his conduct. With a 
view to example, however,«he would pro- 
pose an amendment to the motion of his 
right hon. friend. The hon. gent, oppo- 
site (Mr. C. Wynn) would perceive that it 
would appear on the Journals, not only 
that the hon. member was discharged at 
the next sitting, but that the House did 
not sit the day immediately following the 
outrage. He concluded by moving as an 
amendment, “ That Mr. f uller be called 
to the bar to be reprimanded by the Speaker, 
and then discharged/' 

The Speaker thought it right to state 
to the House, in justice to the individual 
whose conduct was now wider discussion, 
that he had received a letter from Mr. 
Fuller, with an apology for expressions 
which he had not heard ; and if he had 
heard them, the House would give him 
credit., he trusted, when he said that they 
would not have operated in the least on his 
imml, except as connected with the dig- 
nity and authority of the House. 

Sir It. Williams said that he had moved 
an inneiidineiit. 

The Speaker observed, that he under- 
stood the hon baronet only to have throw'll 
out a suggestion, without embodying it 
into a formal amendment ; but if he had 
misapprehended the hoa. member he hoped 
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the House would give him leave to correct 
himself. 

Sir R. Williams then said that he would 
second the amendment of the right hon. 
gent — The question being put. 

Sir John A ns t rather rose, amidst cries 
of “ question, question," and said, that he 
did not mean to oppose the Amendment. 
His duty to the House (he was chairman 
to the Committee of Inquiry) had called 
upon him to pay particular attention to 
the outrage ; and he was satisfied that it 
had proceeded in a great measure from a 
certain species of accidental misfortune. 
He, however, thought it necessary that a 
personal apology should be made to the 
Speaker. He now understood that apo* 
logy had been made ; but he also thought 
it proper that the apology should be en- 
tered on the Journals, if this was regular. 

The Speaker said, that nothing would 
appear on the Journals to shew that there 
was any personal insult to the Speaker, 
ami this superseded the necessity of en- 
tering the apology on the Journals; 

Mr. G . VansUtart asked, whether it 
would appear on the Journals that any 
apology at all had been made ? 

The Speaker answered in the affirmative, 
and mentioned the precedent of a person 
who had offended by words, some year* 
ago, in whose case it was stated, that the 
regret he expressed for his conduct was 
the ground on which the House admitted 
him to his seat again. 

The question was then put, and the 
amendment carried without a dissenting 
voice. 

The Speaker then ordered the Serjeant 
at Arms to bring Mr. Fuller tc the bar. 

The Serjeant, with his mace, went ac- 
cordingly to Mr. Fuller, and brought him 
to the bar; whereupon the Speaker, sit- 
ting in the chair covered, reprimanded the 
said Mr. Fuller, and he was ordered to be 
discharged out of custody, pay ing his fees. 
The Reprimand was as follows: 

“ Mr. Fuller; You now stand at that 
bar, in the presence of the Commons of 
this United Kingdom, to receive the de- 
claration of their displeasure. 

“ lairing the progress of a Committee 
of this House, employed upon a solemn 
and important enquiry, your offensive lan- 
guage* and disorderly conduct required art 
appeal to the authority of the whole 
House. Catted upon by the House to ex- 
cose your misconduct, you aggravated 
your first offence, !>y insulting its dignity. 
And when committed to a custody which 
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ought to have been obligatory, alike upon 
your person and your honour, you forci- 
bly broke from that restraint, and entered 
these walls with clamour and outrage un- 
paralleled. 

“ This is the head and front of your of- 
fending. For my own part, I may state, 
with most perfect sincerity, that in no 
period of this transaction have 1 experi- 
enced any other sentiments than those of 
deep concern and regret, in common with 
the whole House, that any honourable 
member should have placed himself in 
your situation. And we arc now willing 
to believe, from what was expressed in 
your behalf at the close of the same even- 
ing, when these events occurred, and from 
wnat has been represented again to us, 
during this day, that you feel a due sense 
of your own misconduct and errors. 

“ The moderation with which this House 
has visited your offence demands your 
most humble and most grateful acknow- 
ledgments. But let not this considerate 
forbearance lead you to mistake its mo- 
tive, or to neglect its warning. For if, 
unhappily, you should at any future time 
relapse into the same or similar practices, 
there will probably remain but one step 
more to be taken, for rescuing the autho- 
rity of this House from inevitable disgrace, 
and removing the possibility of your con- 
tinuing so presumptuous a contest. 

** For your past misconduct 1 am en- 
joined now to reprimand you, and you are 
hereby reprimanded accordingly ; You 
are moreover discharged out of custody, 
paying your fees.” 

Ordered, nem. con. That what has been 
iiowsaid by Mr. Speaker, in reprimand- 
ing the said Mr. Fuller, be entered in the 
Journals of this House. 

[Petition of the Catholics of Wa- 
terford.] Sir John Newport presented a 
Petition of the catholics of the county and 
city of Waterford, setting forth, " That not- 
withstanding the several Petitions which 
had, on former occasions, been respectfully 
laid before the House, praying a repeal 
of the penal statutes affecting their body, 
have not hitherto been attended with suc- 
cess, they now conceive, from the extra- 
ordinary circumstances which have oc- 
curred, that they not only are warranted, 
but that it is become an imperative duty 
again to appeal to tjhe tribunal of the 
House ; and that the enjoyment of free- 
dom, well understood, is the best security 
for national independence ; from it alone I 
can Bpr : .n 5 that enthusiasm which, at the ! 


present important and momentous crisis, 
is essential to the defence, perhaps to the 
existence, of the empire ; and that the 
petitioners cannot be charged with any 
political delinquency, on the score of re- 
ligious tenets no objection can be made to 
their claims ; whereas foreigners of their 
persuasion, without connection or pro- 
perty in the country (of whose sincerity 
and loyalty the petitioners entertain no 
doubt), are admitted to posts of trust and 
honour, from which the petitioners are ex- 
cluded ; ami that this political anomaly, 
this inversion of things, is unnatural as it 
is unaccountable ; nor is it less so that ca- 
tholics of the i 9th century should be 
deemed unworthy to enjoy the great char- 
ter of liberty which those of the 13th ob- 
tained and secured, and winch forms the 
pride and boast of Englishmen of the pre- 
sent day; and that, with glowing admira- 
tion, the petitioners beheld the names of 
their country shine conspicuous in the 
annals of glory in foreign climes; their 
valour can only be equalled by their fi- 
delity; they cannot lament the hard fate 
that refused them protection and encou- 
ragement ; under the banners of a British 
King they would emulate them in the field 
of fame, but would wish it to be in the 
service of the land of their birth and their 
affections; and that the loyalty and de- 
votedness of such of their communion as 
have been admitted to fill inferior situa- 
tions only in his Majesty's service stand 
un impeached, and are not surpassed by 
any other denomination of his subjects; 
this consideration alone, as affording a 
pledge of what their conduct would be in 
the higher offices in the state, should si- 
lence the adversaries of their claims, and 
must, the petitioners humbly conceive, 
have due weight with the House ; and that 
they approve, in all its parts, of the Peti- 
tion to be preferred by their brethren the 
catholics of Dublin, and pray the House, 
that they may be considered as united with' 
them in their temperate and constitutional 
demands ; and therefore praying the 
House, to take into their most serious con- 
sideration the nature, extent and operation 
of the aforesaid penal laws, and, by re- 
pealing the same altogether, to restore to 
the catholics of Ireland those liberties so 
long withheld, and their due share in that 
constitution which the petitioners, in com- 
mon with their fellow- subjects of every 
description, contribute, by taxes, arms and 
industry, to sustain and defend.”— Order- 
ed, to lie upon the table. 
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[Distilleries of Ireland.] The House 
went into a Committee on the Irish dis- 
tillery act. 

Mr. Foster said, he would shortly state 
to the Committee, the object he hail in 
view. Every gentleman, who was ac- 
quainted with the state of Ireland, knew 
that the increase of illicit distillation had 
become prodigiously great, ever since the 
prohibition of the distillation from grain ; 
indeed, he imputed the alarming increase 
principally to that measure, as farmers 
encouraged the illicit trade in order to 
procure a market for their produce. So 
greatly had this private distilling trenched 
upon the lawful trade, that, in 1 807, the 
quantity of spirits distilled by the open 
distilleries, was six millions of gallons, 
and the revenue 1,230,0 OOl. while, in the 
last year, it had scarcely been so much as 
one forth of that quantity. The inference 
that he drew from this was, that the vacuum, 
or intermediate quantity, between I SOT 
and i 801), was supplied by the illicit dis- 
tillation. It was therefore necessary to 
look for remedy to a radical change in the 
system of Irish revenue, in so far as was 
Connected with the distilleries. When he 
came into office, he found the system on 
which he had since acted in full force. It 
Was on a wise principle, and went to en- 
courage large stills as the means of induc- 
ing parties possessed of extensive capitals 
to enter into the trade. However good 
the principle might be, it had failed in 
Ireland, and the illicit traffic was carried 
on by small stills to an almost incredible 
pitch. Ilis first object, with a view to 
surmount this evil, would therefore be to 
promote the dispersion of legal small stills, 
all over the country. He did not mean 
to discourage the large stills, but merely 
to give an equal chance to the small ones, 
by discontinuing the bounties to the form- 
er. This had partly been done in 1 806, 
and the reduction that tben took place 
might fairly be considered, by the great 
distillers, as the notice to which they were 
entitled, after embarking in a speculation 
on the authority of government, to pursue, 
another system. His second object would 
be to do away the apprehension that ex- 
isted in the minds of those ready to com- 
mence distillation on a limited plan, that 
they .would be compelled to work off in a 
limited: time. In this point, limitations 
similar to those which existed in Scotland 
woulijbe adopted, and stills would be 
averaged at 150 gallons, unless their ca- 
pacity exceeded that quantity. He ac* 
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knowjedged that there were some ground* 
for the* complaints of the Irish distiller on 
the fluctuation of the revenue laws, and 
would endeavour to obviate similar com- 
plaints, in the system he now proposed to 
have adopted, by granting licences for 
three years, which would give stability to 
speculation, instead of for one year, as 
had hitherto been the practice. There 
was another point which was deserving 
of all consideration, and which he *haJ 
been induced to adopt, after the most 
minute investigation. It was at once, to 
reduce the duties from their present rate* 
5s. 8 d. per gallon, to ‘2s. 6d. He waa. 
satisfied that the revenue would not suffer 
by this; for though in the first year there 
might he a risk of diminution, yet, when 
the illicit trade was destroyed, which he 
was convinced would be the tendency of 
tin’s measure, the sum paid to government 
by the legal distiller, would much morn 
than counterbalance the lower rate of 
duty. Another of his objects would be 
to simplify the law. Those who now 
entered into the distillation trade could 
not be expected to be men of much edu- 
cation. The less complicated the revenue 
laws were, it would be the more advan- 
tageous; he would, therefore, abolish en- 
tirely the existing distinctions and draw- 
backs on the quantity of malt or spirits, 
and simply to charge 2s. (id. per gallon 
on the quantity distilled. To avoid the 
increased expence of collecting the re- 
venue, he proposed to have the collectors 
of hearth rates and assessed taxes employ- 
ed also in collecting t his branch of the 
revenue, without the intervention of the 
excise. Ilis object was to pass a law bene- 
ficial to Ireland, and he would gladly 
listen to suggestions from every side of 
the House, without thinking of party, or 
difference of feelings on other points. He 
therefore invited gentlemen to communi- 
cate to him every idea that would tend to 
render the measure generally useful. 
Revenue, though from his situation it might 
he thought so, was not his sole object* 
By the proposed system, the morals of the 
people also, which were so injured by 
those illicit stills, would be improved, and 
the lilws, now contemned, would, by 
being enforced, become more respected. 
A dangerous class of persons would be put 
down. He alluded to those, who without 
the cognizance of, and unknown to the 
magistrate, kept houses for the sale of 
spirits, illegally distilled, under whose 
roofs bad originated many of the evils 
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which had lately so much distressed Ire- 
land. With these objects in view, he 
moved, “ That the chairman he instructed 
to ask leave to bring in a hill to alter and 
amend the laws in force respecting the 
distillation in Ireland.” 

Sir*/. Newport expressed his satisfaction 
at the measure proposed by the right hen. 
ent. and his readiness to co-operate with 
im as far as lay in his power, in carry - 
mg'it into execution. He accorded most 
cordially with the proposition, which 
went to do what he had for the last four 
years pressed upon the consideration of the 
House. — He hid ever wished to impress 
upon them the necessity of dispersing 
small stills over the country ; and he had 
twice taken the sense of the House upon 
the question of withdrawing the bounties 
from the large stills. On one or two 
points of minor importance, however, he 
differed from the light hon. gent. He 
could not impute the increase of the illicit 
trade so much to the prohibition of dis- 
tillation from grain, as it was known to 
exist to a very great extent before passing 
of that measure. Neither could he ac- 
cord with the principle of survey, as 
necessary or beneficial to the revenue. 
It gave rise to frauds on the part of the 
trader, and corrupt connivance on the part 
of the excise officer. His view would be 
that, which, on best attention to the sub- 
ject, he had ever thought the best, name- 
ly, to adopt the system of license ; that 
was, to charge a certain duty monthly 
in proportion to the capacity of the still, 
and leave it open to the trader by his ex- 
ertions to make more of it if he could. 
The light hon. gent, thought he had got 
quit of the extra expence of collecting, 
and the danger of frauds, &c. by taking 
it from the excise and entrusting it to the 
collectors of hearth rates and assessed 
taxes; but he was convinced this would 
never answer. Even these taxes were not 
too well collected now, and by adding 
another duty to the collectors, the re- 
venue would suffer still more. This was 
the only radical point of difference be- 
tween him and the right hon. gent, ami 
this he hoped would be overcome in the 
Committee. The observations too of the 
right hon. gent, had anticipated much he 
bad to offer, though he would still wish 
certain resolutions he had previously pre- 
pared to be received, and entered on 
the journals, as shewing his deliberate 
view of this important^ uestion to a coun- 
try, from which he had the honour to be 
sent to that House. g i 
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Mr. Fester noticed, that the collectors of 
Assessed Taxes, &c. were released from 
that part of their duty, during the 6 winter 
months, when the distilleries were most 
employed, and would consequent!}’ be 
enabled to attend to them without incon- 
venience or loss to the revenue. He de- 
fended the system of survey, in opposition 
to that of license ; and trusted the present 
measure would be unanimously supported 
by Irish gentlemen, which would con- 
vince the people of that country it was for 
their good, and that it would be fully en- 
forced. The charge from surveys had 
arisen from 30s. to 31 6s. [)d. I SI. 54/. 
and up to J 64/.— This was a proof how 
much it surpassed the license system.— 
The latter system was also rendered im- 
possible bv the Union, for the allowance 
of countervailing duties between England 
and Ireland, could never be carried into 
effect, when it could not he ascertained 
what was the incumbrance on the spirits 
of Ireland. 

Mr. Beresford wished to know if any 
compensation would be made to the holders 
of spirits, in consequence of the reduction 
of the duty ? 

Mr. Foster said it was impossible to do 
so, as there would be an endless recurrence 
of retailer to wholesale dealer, and whole- 
sale dealer to distiller, &c. He had also 
looked for precedents, and found, in the 
commutation of the tea tax, that no com- 
pensation had been made to the holders 
of tea. 

Mr. Parnell said, that he could not do 
otherwise than concur with the plan pro- 
posed by the right ! >n gent, he having in 
the last session repeatedly pressed upon 
the House the policy of adopt ing the re- 
gulations which were now proposed. He 
must, however, make an exception in re- 
spect to the way in which the duty was to 
be collected, because he considered the 
system of survey wholly unfit for the 
system of distilling in very small stills. 
The expence to be incurred by excise of- 
ficers would be immense, and persons 
having made capitals would be afraid to 
place themselves under the severe regula- 
tions attending the mode of collecting an 
actual survey. The license sy3tem had 
been tried with great success in Scotland, 
and though of late departed from, it was 
not given up until it had succeeded in 
putting down illicit trade. He wished to 
| suggest a preferable mode of making an 
allowance to the distiller using turf, to 
that proposed by the right hon. gent, and 
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that was to allow a still of a flatter shape 
to be worked, in place of the proposed al- 
lowance in the number of charges. This 
plan would be less detrimental to the re- 
venue, and enable the distiller to work at 
a- smaller expence in fuel; at the same 
time the advantage, in point of his ge- 
neral profit, would only be such as he 
ought to have, in competition with the dis- 
tiller making use of coal. 

Mr. Foster rebutted the arguments on the 
latter point. 

Mr. Hutchinson remarked on the va- 
riation between the sentiments of the right 
hon. gent. (Mr Foster,) this session and 
the last, and accused him of disordering 
the revenue, enterprise, and trade of Ire- 
land by the vaccinations of his politics. 

He called on him to make up his mind 
fully and firmly, before he introduced a 
system so diametrically opposite to that 
which he had, only o:*.e year ago, pledged 
himself to support, and thereby induced 
many persons, on the faith of gentlemen, 
to embark large, capitals in distilleries from 
large stills. He noticed in particular the 
house of Browne, .Stein, and Co. in Lime- 
rick, which had launched into great specu- 
lations on the strength of the encourage- 
ment held out by the right hon. gent. 

He then went into a view of the proposed 
alteration, and contended that large stills 
were preferable to small ones. — This was 
proved by the system of distillation in 
England, where there were none but large 
stills, and illicit trade was unknown. It 
was farther corroborated by Scotian.!, 
where distillation from small stills was en- 
couraged, and there w »s a very great pro- 
portion of illegal traffic carried .on. — He 
concluded, by imputing the blame of the 
great, degree, of illicit, trade in Ireland to 
Mr. Foster, whose system, as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and with all his power, 
must have hern bad to permit it. 

Mr. /). Browne spoke in favour of the 
smaller stills, which would he universally 
beneficial to Ireland ; though they might 
not answer the city which the. hon. gent, 
represented (Cork ) 

The Resolution was agreed to : the 
House was resumed, and the Chairman of 
the Committee obtained leave to bring in 
a Bill to the effect stated by Mr. Foster. 

[Alt my Entim vn-.s.] Lord Palmerston 
moved the order of the day for the further 
consideration of the report on the Army 
Esu males. Oil the question being put, 
That the report be now taken into further 
consideration, 

YOL. XV. 
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Mr. Maurice Fitzgerald rose for the pur- 
pose of impressing the House with the im- 
portance of ascertaining whether the ex- 
penditure contained in the estimates was 
absolutely necessary. This was a duty 
the more incumbent upon Parliament, after 
the various admissions they had heard of 
the propriety of retrenchment, but more 
particularly after the speech of an hon. 
gent. (Mr. Iluskisson) on a former night, 
ad oping all the views thrown out with 
respect to retrenchment by an hon. mem- 
ber behind him (Mr. Wardle), towards 
the close of the last session. But the chief 
importance of the statement of that hon. 
gent, on the former night was, that it con- 
tained the best evidence of the necessity 
of retrenchment, as coming from a man 
the best informed of any in Croat Britain 
upon that subject. With respect to the 
statement made by the noble lord in open- 
ing the army estimates, as to the amount 
of the military force of the country being 
(>00.000, so far from creating confidence 
in the country, be was convinced it would 
produce the contrary impression of alarm, 
when it was considered, that out of such 
a force so small a proportion could be 
brought into action against the enemy as 
had been employed in the late campaigns. 
It was now admitted that the taxation had 
reached its maximum ; that the struggle 
would become every day more serious, 
and consequently the country he called 
upon for greater exertions. With a view 
to such exertions he should not object to 
a large establishment, if thet could be 
maintained efficiently ; but. when out of 
such an establishment so small a force 
i could be actively employed, he thought 
! that, there must be something radically 
| bad in its composition. It appeared, by 
the estimates, compared with the returns 
of effectives, that the House was to be 
called on to pay tor at least 20,000 men 
nv*re than were in the ranks of the army. 
Mhe foreign corns on the establishment 
amounted to 23,955 ; to which it was to 
be proposed to-morrow to add above 

30.000 Portuguese, making a total of nearly 

60.000 foreign troop- — a greau-r force of 
that description than had ever been em- 
ployed in the service of any nation. To 
keep up the native force there was no 
prospect by the ordinary recruiting, nor 
by any oilier means than breaking up 
other establishments. The recruiting 
produced ll/>00 last year; the dr ughis 
from- the militia 18 , 043 ; making .in the 
whole about 30,000 men, from which was 
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o be deducted, desertions 5,387, leaving 
tan actual accession to the army of 26,000 
men only^ The casualties at home, on the 
increased' establishment, he estimated at 
#0,000 men ; the casualties and extraor- 
dinary deaths in Spam, Portugal, and 
Walcheren, at the same number ; so that 
the army had been diminished nearly 
20,000, notwithstanding the accession from 
recruiting and the militia. The House 
was'bound therefore to consider, whether 
it would not increase that class of men 
from which soldiers were to be procured. 
When retrenchments were talked of, he 
was surprised to find nothing in contem- 
plation but a reduction of 20 horses per 
troop, and the reduction of the Manx fen- 
cibles, a corps consisting of only 347 men. 
He could sec no reason, why so large a 
force of cavalry as 27,000 should be kept 
up, when we never had sent out more than 
1,800 to Spain in the campaign under sir 
John Moore, and cavalry could be of no 
use in this country or Ireland, in the event 
of invasion. What he said of the regular 
cavalry applied equally to the volunteer ca- 
valry. The volunteer infantry might be of 
some use; but he had never heard any reason 
assigned for keeping up such a force of 
volunteer cavalry. — The hon. member 
then proceeded to comment upon the 
expence and arrangements at the military 
college, complaining that the professor 
of fortifications had no more, or little more 
salary, than the teacher of arithmetic or 

fencing. After dwelling some time on 

these points, and on the amount of force 
absorbed in the colonial service, the hon. 
member expressed his opinion, that the 
effective should be increased, by reducing 
the ineffective force. 

General Tarleton felt called upon, by an 
imperious sense of duty, to oiler a few 
observations to the House, after what had 
fallen from the hon. member, and under- 
took to prove to the satisfaction of the 
House, that no reduction ought to be made 
in the cavalry force, which was our most 
useful arm. If there had been a cavalry 
force in Ire land at the time, gen. Humbert, 
with bOO men, could never have advanced 
15 days march into that country, lie had 
sun eyed Ireland with a military eye, and 
could assert that it was peculiarly favour- 
able for a body of cavalry to act in. 
Where ever gentlemen could hunt, there 
could cavalry act.. It had been Buona- 
ane’s uniform practice to employ large 
odies of cavalry ; ami it was to the pres- 
sure of the French cavalry that was to be 


ascribed the great loss sustained in the 
precipitate retreat to Corunna. An effec- 
tive cavalry was a most useful, but an in- 
effective cavalry was a most dangerous 
force to employ ; he thought, of course 
that efficient horses only should be pur- 
chased for that service. He implored his 
Majesty’s ministers, therefore, not to suffer 
themselves to be persuaded, by any argu- 
ments, to make a reduction in a force so 
necessary to the present security and ulti- 
mate defence of the country. 

Mr. Lamb expressed disapprobation of 
certain items in the estimates respecting 
foreign corps and temporary barracks in 
Ireland. But what licwislicd particularly 
to press upon the attention of the House was 
the enormous amount of the staff in this 
country, all of whom being absent from 
their regiments, performed no service. 
He could not perceive the reason why seven 
generals should be necessary in the home 
district. In the county of Herts, which 
formed a part of that district, some volun- 
teers corps had been reviewed in 1805 by 
the duke of Cambridge, but since that 
period they had seen no general in that 
county. He did not mean to impute any 
blame to any of the generals, for the duty 
was perfectly well performed by the in- 
specting field. officers. It certainly did 
appear somewhat strange that a staff of 
2'J persons should be necessary for one 
district. As to what had fallen from the 
hon. gent, respecting the military college, 
he iiad only to observe, that he enter- 
tained great hopes that it would prove 
beneficial to the army. When he con- 
sidered the moderate expence of the col- 
lege, he could not but think that this ex- 
pence would be amply compensated by 
the benefits that would result to the army 
from that establishment. 

Mr. Parnell considered it a great de- 
fect in the estimates, and a great error in 
preparing them, that an addition of 7,000/. 
was to be made to the establishment of 
the war office, for the purpose of bringing 
up the arrears of the regimental accounts. 
He had also to complain, that the Report 
of the commissioners of military inquiry 
upon the subject of these arrears of ac- 
counts, had been suffered to lie on the 
table for two years, without having been 
acted upon. 

Mr. IVhithreud, perceiving no disposition 
in the right hon. gent, opposite to sajr 
any thing upon the subject under consi- 
deration, and feeling that it must be the 
wish of the noble lord (Palmerston) to 
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hear first all that could be urged against 
the estimates, in order that he might know 
to what he was to reply, begged to offer 
a few observations to the House upon the 
subject. This he felt it his duty to do, 
however reluctant he might be to occupy 
the attention of the House on that occa- 
sion. And here he could not help expres- 
sing the great satisfaction he felt at the 
ability with which the army estimates 
had been opened, in the perspicuous 
speech of the noble lord. It was the 
more gratifying to him to pay this tribute 
to the talents of that noble lord, becuase 
his latter speech in reply was even more 
creditable to him than the first on his 
opening. But he had risen chiefly for 
the purpose of calling for explanation 
upon some points in the estimates, which, 
notwithstanding the luminous speech of 
the noble lord, still required to be ex- 
plained. The House was indebted to an 
bon. friend of his for having the estimates 
printed; and he was sure that no gentle- 
man could look through them, and not be 
convinced that several points required ex- 
planation. There was one item for va- 
rious contingencies amounting to 32,000 /. 
without any specification of the contin- 
gencies thus provided for, which particu- 
larly required explanation Many jobs 
might be introduced under this head of 
contingencies ; and he was therefore de- 
sirous to know whether there would be 
any objection to giving a detailed account 
of these contingencies ? This was rendered 
the more necessary, as on the night be- 
fore the last the House had come loa vote, 
that no account was to be produced of the 
application of the sums voted last year. 
When such a vote had been given re- 
specting past expenditure, it became his 
duty, and that of the House, to be the 
more cautious how they voted money 
now, without knowing in^what manner it 
was to be applied. It was, therefore, his 
intention to move an amendment to the 
motion put from the chair, by proposing 
to leave out the word “ now,” for the 
purpose of inserting the words, “ this day 
se’nniglit/’ The right hon. gent, had a 
vote on which he could ground the Mu- 
tiny bill ; no mischief could consequently 
result from that short delay ; and as the 
various accounts in the estimates required 
to be maturely considered before they 
should be voted, he did not think it too 
much to expect that his amendment should 
be acceded to. Every item of the public 
expenditure ought to be scrupulously cx- 
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amined, but more particularly, after the 
speeches of the right hon. and hon. gen- 
tlemen opposite (Messrs. Rose and lius- 
kisson) on a former night. — As to the 
question of the mounting of the cavalry, 
much difference of opinion seemed to pre- 
vail, and consequently some time might 
be necessary in order, upon due and de- 
liberate consideration, to reconcile such 
differences. For his own part, he thought 
it much better to purchase efficient horses 
at 7 51. than to purchase horses not fit to 
work at 25/. each. Most of the horses 
sent out to Spain would never be fit for 
use ; because the mode of training horses 
for the cavalry was likely to render them 
unfit for service, unless they were of the 
proper age when taken into training. He 
was of opinion that none ought to be pur- 
chased under the age of four or five 
years, in which case their immediate fit- 
ness for service would compensate for the 
difference of price, which could in np 
case be equal to the expence of keeping 
and training young horses. — The arrange- 
ment respecting the Manx fencibles drew 
a laugh from the noble lord hirnselQ 
whilst stating it. The Manx fencibles 
were said to be intended to act against 
smugglers, whilst, according to every ac- 
count, they were themselves the greatest 
smugglers in the island. He next came 
to the head respecting the local militia, 
which it was proposed to reduce in point 
of expenditure. Both he and an hon. 
friend, when the proposition for establish- 
ing the local militia was brought forward, 
had foretold all that had since happened. 
They had said that the expence would be 
enormous; they were told, no, it would be 
moderate ; they had said that the estab- 
lishment would interfere with the agri- 
culture of the country ; they were told, 
no, the farmers would be glad of it. 
They had said that the measure in its 
progress would unsettle the occupations 
and habits of the people : the answn was, 
no, the men would return cheerfully from 
their training to their former occupa- 
tions and ordinary business. But what 
was the case now ? Why, the House 
w as told that the expence was so enor- 
mous! that unless it could be reduced, 
the establishment should be given up ; 
that the number of days of exercise 
should be reduced ; and that the habits 
acquired oil duty tended to unsettle the 
occupations ol the country. He was wil- 
ling to attempt to make the local militia 
an efficient body, without the expence of 
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the staff. But he was apprehensive, that 
the sum proposed this year would not be 
sufficient. The sum voted last year was 
one million ; the sum to be voted this 
year was 000,000/. The local militia 
was to amount to six times the number of 
the regular milhia. In bis county, not 
one ha if of the local militia had been out 
on duty, or received their clothing. In 
other counties, they had not been called 
out at all. He should be glad, therefore, 
to know whe ther the whole of the money 
voted last year had been spent. This the 
right lion. gent, had refused to let the 
House know, and on this ground he was 
cautious of voting more money till he 
should know how it was to be applied. 
He was well assured that not a man cou d 
take the field that did not cost government 
eight pounds for his clothing, ami not a 
man could be trained at a less expence 
than eight pounds more; so that in the 
year of clothing each local miiitia-m m 
would cost the country 10/. All he warn- 
ed to know then, was, wha* portion ol the 
local militia had been furnished with 
clothing last year, and what part was to 
be clad during the present. He wished 
to be infomied of the cxptudLure of the 
past year, in order that he might judge 
of the correctness of the estimate;; for the 
present year. If in a man’s private con- 
cerns, he were to be asked for the ex- 
pellees of this week, would he not call for 
an account of the expenditure of the jus* 
week ? lie was confident on this subject 
that the whole of the lojal ini'.'..iahad not. 
either been clothed, trained, or armed 
last year, and as a member of that House, 
lie fell that' he had a right to call far in- 
formation how far tin? money granted last 
session lor that si rvr.e nud been expend- 
ed upon it. The iio:,iv lord had state-! 
that the expellee was to be* reduced in tin: 
present year. P i haps it might not he 
the intention of the right bon. gent, to call 
out the whole of that Knee, or to furnish 
it with clothing tins year. It bail been 
said, indeed that this force could not be 
rendered efficient, but he was not one of 
those who thought it might not be ren- 
dered an efficient force even without the 
staff, by the attention of the country 
gentlemen commanding the corps and 
connected w ith its formation. lie was 
confident, that if the regiments of local 
militia were to be sent out on duty fora 
month, they would acquire, if not a per- 
fect knowledge of discipline, considerable 
dexterity in the use of arms. — Much had 


been done in many cases by individual ex- 
ertion; though, in several other instances, 
he feared that little had been done, be- 
cause scarcely any thing wan attempted. 
Upon the subject of the waggon train, he 
had but one observation to make. Either it 
was a good corps to be kept up, or it was 
not; if it was good, why reduce it ? and 
if not good, why not do it away altoge- 
ther? live troops, it appeared, were to 
be reduced, and seven kept up, on the 
ground that five were, sorting advantage- 
ously with lord Wellington’s army. It 
had been said, indeed, that lord Welling- 
ton thought well of the services of this 
corps ; but this was the authority t>f that 
noble person against his own authority on 
a former occasion; for it was well known 
that lord Wellington had given that corps 
a far difiemit character in a former in- 
stance. Bui though it might be desirable 
to keep up the purl of the corps serving 
with lord Wellington’s army for the pre- 
sent, he would ask, why rm as tiros had 
not been taken for its reduction whenever 
that army should return, il ever, as he 
sincerely hoped it should return, to this 
country? I lie enormous rxpeticc of : lie 
staff he considered so glaring, that lie 
could not think is necesary to employ any 
argument to oppress the House with the 
propriety as well as the necessity of very 
extensive retrenchment in that depart- 
ment. There was another item also in 
these estimates which deserved the par- 
ticular attention of the House ; that which 
regarded the c&iuldHLmieui of a m w army 
medical bourn. A noble lord (Temple) 
had given notice of a motion on this sub- 
ject ; but though he was not disposed 
vo anticipate the discussion, r.till lie 
must otter a few words on it. Tue old 
medical board bad fairly mil iKcifoui 
it no longer existed. It stood exposed in 
all its nakedne:^, and was at length ac- 
tually dismissed. — But was th * army 
likely to gain by the change: Was the 
new establishment to be more efficient ? 
IL* had In aid that the members of it 
were to receive increased salaries, because 
they had consented to give up their pri- 
vate pi acticc. — It was certainly but fair,' 
if gentlemen, for public services, were 
taken from situations or professions of 
great emolument, that they should be in- 
demnified lor any loss they might sustain 
by the change; but w as this the case with 
the members of the new board ? So far 
from it, that he understood that two, if 
uot the whole three of them, had retired 
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from practice for several years. He had 
felt it his duty to make some enquiry into 
the history of these gentlemen. One of 
them lie learned was upwards of 70, almost 
as old, indeed, as sir Lucas Pepys, who 
was so old, in fact, that he was not capable 
of discharging his duly. The person he 
meant was Dr. Weir, who was a surgeon's 
male in 1761,41) years ago. Him they 
put at the head of the new medical board, 
having broken up the former fur ineffici- 
ency. Dr. Ker was between 5t) am! t>: ) 
years old, was an hospital male in l7(»o, 
and look a degree some years ayo in 
Edinburgh. He, as well as the head of i lie 
board, bad retired. Dr. (.Jordon, he under- 
stood, had also retired into the country. 
What practice, he \vmdd ask, had these 
people given up to entirb* them to in- 
creased salaries ? lie could not hut ron- 
sider the increase of salary to them, thr'e- 
fore, as a most wanton and censurable 
waste of the public money. It was singu- 
lar, too, that, the whole of these gentlemen 
had come from the north of the Twe ed, 
lie did not mean to throw any imputation 
on that part of the empire, for many na- 
tives of which lie had the highest respect. 
The selection, however, might he easily 
accounted for: the Commander in Chief 
was of the same country* between 70 
and M) ; and it was very natural th t 
he should have a partiality for persons 
nearly of his own age and of Ins own 
nation. 

But whatever the decision of the House 
might be, for the present, respecting the 
new establishment, hr trusted the nlu me- 
dical hoard would no* escape inquiry : 
that they would not he di**mis«f rl retain- 
ing their salaries. If it should he found 
they had done injury to the medical ser- 
vice of the army, they deserved to be pu- 
nished. Two out of the three oiThcsn ac- 
cused their colleague of having kil'ed 
some thousands of the army by me error 
and insufficiency of his practice and ar- 
rangements. Was not ti.is a subject for 
inquiry? If one of them was so old tint 
he could not do his business — if he knew 
nothing of camps, and the diseases im :* 
dent to a campaign, the knowledge of 
which was essential to the situation he 
idled, would the House agree to vole such 
a nun remuneration ? IL fore lie would 
vote a shilling for the new establishment, 
he would insist on a thorough investiga- 
tion into the old. They might all deserve 
punishment, but none couid merit remune- 
ration. He could not, therefore, as he had 


before stated, consent to vote the Estimates, 
without knowing how the money was 
spent. lie regretted that a right hon. 
gent. (Mr. Yorfce) who was always so 
prominent on questions relating to mili- 
tary affairs, was not in the House to de- 
liver his opinion on these estimates. He 
considered it very extraordinary too, that 
he should have vacated ids seal oil the very 
day they were proposed. lie reeoiieeted 
well that in a debate «:i the same subject 
last session, that honourable nu mber had 
felt ir. his duly to criiicUe the army esti- 
mates. Ik* nut some very pointed ques« 
lions to the then secretary at war relating 
to the measures taken tor the defence of 
the coast, lie asked whether tli y were 
in that formidable condition that if Buo- 
jiupjiie by chance should sail by, lie 
would pall off his hat, and say , t{ uent le- 
mon, your humble snvants, i sot* I cannot 
aback you.” i he right hon. member 
might have made a similar observation 
when he vacated his seat, and secured a 
snug sinecure. He might have said to 
the aho!itior:!s«s, “ Deuiiomeii, your hum- 
ble servant, you may now do what you 
please vviiii your bill, it won’t ajf cl me/’ 
— lie ivcobeciod i. » have heard an <>b- 
serv.itiou of an lion, meihberof tir.it House, 
who h id shared the fait? of many admi- 
nistrations. “ t-ood Hod !” j-uys lie, 
“ iirtw (Iitlerent a man f els in and out of 
ollice. !” r flu*re was rimiIct lion. g< nt in 
his eye (Mr. Hu.-ki>*oii,) w Iuim* conduct. m 
a Into debate shewed, that a man might 
not only feel, but speak veiy dillcmitly iri 
ami oat. off cc. 

i Ik spe. < h of that hon, gen*, cii that 
ccc • i. } \\ as rl.-re»:ii\ 'In' ie' er>e of what 
lie had i.» d in acs: cr last v. ■; : <m i<.. the 
propositi- ns siba.T-d i'o* L ue by 
!»:s ln»n tiVTid (idi\ V\ So) li. b :1a! hilll. 
For the lion. gent, conn: me,; ;n iffct so- 
briety a meat d*a!ofiIut \vi a ! h.s lion’, 
nic-md hud perhaps indiscreetly declared 
in a ronviviiii mometit. lih non, friend 
had if c h-.r< d, that it v. as j LL- to save 
ten million. ,, or to the amoiiin c.f the in- 
come tax, i.iu of do* annu.il ixptOidiiure of 
die count! v. Law the (line lit: selected 
for nvskir.o this (U clarali m, was the worst 
lie c*»u!d choose, na.iif.ly, alter a lavern- 
dnmer * and, piotrably, at a time when 
the iitrst financier in the. company was not 
in a condition to divide Inc d'nnct-bill. 
And yet it was up ■ *?i »n i.iconsi era c de- 
claration of this kind, and the .qqdaus^ 
that it excite !, li.a: bis hon. friend chose 
to found a statement which tended to 
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render every suggestion of public economy 
ridiculous. Save ten millions! why his 
lion, friend reflected so little on what he 
was pledging himself to, that oue glass 
more might have made it seventy millions. 
It was natural enough that his hon. friend, 
who was at that time in the high tide of 
his well-deserved popularity, should have 
thrown out in the gaiety of the moment 
so extravagant an expectation ; but it was 
most extraordinary that he should come 
down to the House, and endeavour to esta- 
blish such astatement. And how did he pro- 
pose to effect this vast saving ? Why, by 
wholly abolishing some of the most neces- 
sary branches of the public expenditure, 
by reforming others, by driblets cabbaged 
Jrom this office and that department. Such 
inconsiderate proposals might be produc- 
tive of great danger and detriment to the 
■country. They tended to bring all plans 
of reform and economy into disrepute, to 
render them ridiculous, and to make those 
who proposed them, pass for extravagant 
and visionary speculators. But when the 
hon. gent. (Mr. Iluskisson) came forward 
with suggestions of economical reform, 
he was entitled to greater respect. No 
one could suspect him of making inconsi- 
derate and ill-digested propositions. For 
himself, he could not, entertaining, as he 
did, the highest opinion of the talents of 
that hon. gent and his perfect acquaintance 
with everybranch of the public expenditure, 
he considered his secession from the admi- 
nistration as by far the greatest loss it had 
sustained. A successor indeed (Mr. Whar- 
ton) had been found, but the House could 
already judge of the difference between 
them. The place, no doubt was filled, 
but it was not supplied. That a great 
saving, however, could be effected, they 
had the assurance of the hon. gent, in the 
late debate. His speech on that occasion 
was a counterpart of that of his hon. friend 
last session (Mr. Wardle) and the most com- 
plete answer that could be given to the re- 
ply which he then made, and which reply 
was published as a pamphlet. — But, what- 
ever the saving might be, or to what ex- 
tent it might be carried, it was impossible 
it could have much effect, constituted as 
the government now was — a government 
made up of jarring and discordant parts 
subject to no superior controul. The first 
lord of the treasury had no controul over 
the admiralty, and yet they were called 
on by him to vote money for the use of 
the admiralty. The first lord of the trea- 
sury had no controul over the ordnance, 


for the master general of the ordnance 
denied his authority. The first lord of 
the treasury had no command over the 
army at all, for that was exclusively in the 
commander in chief. Was this the way 
in which things were to be carried on ? 
Independent departments all pulling dif- 
ferent ways, but all drawing on the first 
lord of the treasury, without estimate, 
plan, or calculation of any sort ! Nothing 
could more fully prove the mischief and 
confusion likely to arise from this system, 
than the speech of one of the right hon. 
gent. ’s former colleagues. The necessity 
of a great and comprehensive system of 
national economy was becoming more 
evident every day. If they did not cur- 
tail, they could not go on long, said the 
hon. gent. (Mr. Huskisson) on the floor, 
and so should he say too. But he had 
been frequently himself reminded of the 
imprudence of any disclosures respecting 
the weakness or probable exhaustion of 
our finances. He was told that his speeches 
would go to America, and that they w ould 
encourage that country to exact greater 
terms, than she otherwise might. It wa* 
said they might go to France and encou- 
rage that power to insist on higher condi- 
tions than she might have been disposed 
to accept. Buonaparte, it was said, was 
directing the whole of his attention to the 
ruin of our finances; and would, he had 
been asked, he be the first to assure him, 
that his plan must prove ultimately suc- 
cessful ? He did not suppose he would be- 
lieve him if he did. He would perhaps 
rather consider him as a person, who 
wanted to get a place, and who would 
stick at no assertion that might contribute 
to turn the person out of it, by whom it 
was occupied. But when this avowal 
came from a person who had been a 
member of administration, it would have 
a hundred times the weight. What would 
the Moniteur say when it was avowed 
that the chief, if not only vcctigal of Eng- 
land, was parsimonia ? When the same 
lavish grants were called for, and it was 
declared that we were ruined if they did 
not go on, would not the Frenchmen toss 
their caps in the air, and cry, “ Aye, now 
the thing is done. Don’t you hear the 
enemy say they have no hopes but from 
economy ? and yet they are going on iri 
their usual career of extravagance.” Mi- 
nisters, in fact, were going on as if the 
national resources were infinite. At the 
very moment that they were burthening 
the people with a pension of 2,000/. per 
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annum to lord Wellington, they bestowed 
a sinecure office of 4,000/. a year.— (No, 
no, from the Treasury Bench, it is only 
2,700/.)— Well then, 2,700/. a year (the 
amount of the sum made no difference in 
the argument) on a person that quitted no 
profession, who incurred no dangers, who 
subjected himself to no hardships or pri- 
vations, and who rendered no services to 
the country, that he had ever heard of: 
these were the circumstances which ex- 
cited and fed the general indignation and 
suspicion that were too apt to be enter- 
tained against public men. Those things, 
as w r ell as others, were at length unmask- 
ed, but now the secret was disclosed. It 
was let out by the person who had been 
behind the curtain. — If we continued in 
this career of extravagance, how could we 
maintain war? How could we procure 
peace ? He deprecated that impious and 
execrable doctrine, that we were to be 
engaged in perpetual war with France, 
or at least during the life-time of Buona- 
parte. He trusted the day would come, 
even during the life of that extraordinary 
man, that we could obtain peace on terms 
becoming our honour ; but he would not, 
by voting for these estimates, put it out 
of his power to retrench. He would re- 
serve the means of seeking* for peace, as 
peace should be sought. If we did not 
retrench, it was possible that we might at 
last be obliged to seek for peace on our 
knees. He wished for peace, and there- 
fore he wished to be put in a condition to 
make peace respectably. For these rea- 
sons he felt himself compelled to say, that 
he would not vote for the army estimates 
on that day. There were many of the 
items that were extremely objectionable. 
He would mention one ; that which pro- 
posed a remuneration to the medical board. 
It was one, be was persuaded, which 
would create great dissatisfaction in the 
army and in the country. Such w'as ihe 
public opinion of the misconduct of that 
board, that any proposition for rewarding 
them must be heard w’iih displeasure. 
However inconsiderable the sum might be 
in the great scale of national expenditure, 
in taking it oil, they took off thousands of 
pounds of disgust. He could not consent 
to receive the report now'. He wished for 
further time ; he was not master of the 
subject He wished to know how the 
money had been last year spent. He 
could not agree, without full and ample 
enquiry, to vote a shilling to such a lord 
of the treasury, surrounded by rapacious 


colleagues, he meant in their depaitments, 
tearing him to pieces, like a parcel of 
prodigal sons, exclaiming, “ Pay my debts, 
pay my debts,” to a father who had no 
controul over them. The hon. member 
concluded a most able and animated speech, 
by moving. That the report be read on 
that day se'nnight ; and observed, that if 
he carried the question, he should move, 
that certain items in the estimates be re~ 
ferred to a select committee. 

Lord Palmerston , in reply, re-stated, 
and justified different items in the pro- 
posed reduction. The new medical board 
was composed of members, who, whether 
they came from the north or from the 
south, whether they were old or young, 
w'ere perfectly efficient, and had every 
one of them been recommended by a 
board of general officers. 

Lord Custlereagh stated, that inquiry 
had been made into the conduct of the 
late medical board, by a board of general 
officers, at the head of w hich W’as general 
Fox, who reported that they had not neg- 
ierted their du*y. The noble lord also 
stated, that notwithstanding the losses of 
the two last campaigns, the number of 
the regular armj r was greater now by 
.'i 1.000, than it w as on the 21-th of March, 

1 807, when the former administration 
quitted office. The ordinary recruiting 
W'as found , . early supply the ordinary 
waste. \ V stronger proof could there 
be of the efficiency of the system ? 

Mr. Whitbread did not mean to impute 
blame to the government for the conduct 
of the medical board. With respect to 
the estimates, he did not know whether it 
would not be more prudent to refer them 
to a select committee, before the House 
were called on to vote. 

Mr. Jiuskisron complained of having 
been misconceived, and consequently mis- 
represented by the hon. gent. He denied 
that the speech to wdiich the hon. gent, 
had alluded was a counterpart of the other 
hon. gentleman's (Mr. Wardle). He de- 
fended himself from the imputation of 
throwing indiscriminate censure upon his 
Majesty's ministers, but admitted that he 
had sopie doubts as to the policy of conti- 
nuing the excess of expenditure referred 
to in his speech on a former night. 

Lord Folkestone defended Mr. Edmund 
Knight, who had been alluded to in terms 
of harshness in the course of the debate, 
from the imputation of blame cast upon 
his conduct in the medical department of 
the late expedition. 
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Sir J. Newport objected entirely to the 
estimate relat to the barrack depart- 
ment in Ireland. 

JVIr. W. Pole replied at considerable 
length to the bon. baronet, and warmly 
supported the estimate of which he com- 
plained. 

Mr. IVardlc asked the noble secretary 
fur the war department, who the barrack- 
master- general was, who, it appeared on 
the face of the estimates, had retired on a 
pension of OQl/. per annum. 

Lord Palmerston replied, that to the 
best of his recollection the gentleman al- 
luded to was general De Lancey. 

Mr. Huskisson spoke in favour of the 
mode adopted by government of rewarding 
that officer. 

Mr. W. Smith deprecated the appoint- 
ment as an unnecessary piece of extrava- 
gance, and an additional burthen upon 
the country. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer disagreed 
with the hon. gent, in the view ho had 
taken upon the subject, thinking as he did, 
that the services of so meritorious an of- 
ficer ought to meet with an adequate re- 
ward. The right hon. gent, enit-red into 
a defence of all the items of estimates in 
the account before the House, except that 
relating to the Home Staff) which lie con- 
fessed ought to undergo some revision ; 
and entertaining such an opinion, lie de- 


dared that lie would not divide the House 
upon that point. 

Mr. Bankes, Mr. II. Thornton, and Mr. 
Giles, :;nd Sir C. Burrard, declared their 
determination to vo.e in favour of the 
amendment — and Mr. Dundas opposed it. 

Mr. Whitbread, in reply, said he should 
not divide the House upon his Amend- 
ment, but he did hope that some of the 
items he should name would be reserved 
for further consideration. lie particularly 
mentioned those relating to the Home 
►Staff) the Medical Department, and the 
Local Militia, all of which he moved should 
be taken into further consideration on this 
day fortnight. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer professed 
his willingness to agree with the hon. gen- 
tleman’s proposition, of deferring the con- 
sideration of the Home Mali' subject; but 
to the others he felt it h:s duty, gave his 
positive dissent. 

The question on Mr. Whitbread’s Amend- 
ment was then put from the Chair, and 
negatived without a division; and the 
original question for taking the report of 
the Committee of Supply * now’ into con- 
sideration was carried in the affirmative. 
The House then agreed to all the resolu- 
tions of its Committee, excepting that re- 
lating to the Home Staff) the further con- 
sideration of which was postponed until 
this day fortnight. * 


appendix. 
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A. 

Dispatches i rom Viscount Casti.ereagii, 
the Earl ok Liverpool, & c. 

No. I. — DrspATcu/pcw! Viscount Castlercagh 
to the Lari of Chatham, 1 Oth July, 1 809. 

My lord ; 1 am commanded by his Ma- 
jesty to transmit to your lordship the in- 
closed Instructions under the sign manual 
for tlu* direction of your conduct in the 
service which his Mayfly has been gra- 
ciously ph ased to c- nlidj; to your lord- 
ship’s direction. — 1 am, &c. 

C -VST LERKA Cl I. 

(Inclosure referred to in No. I.) 
George R. : — Instructions to our right. 
tru*;tv cud we! I -be loved cousin arid 
counsellor, John, Earl of Chatham, 
knigiit oi the most noble order of the 
Garter, lieutenant general of our 
forces, Given at our Court at St. 
James’s, this Ifitli day of July, 
1 809, in the MKh year of our reign. 
Whereas we have thought lit to appoint 
you to command a largfc division of our 
forces, which we have directed to be as- 
sembled and transported to the Scheldt, 
in order to attack and destroy the naval 
force and establishments which the enemy 
is so rapidly accumulating in that river, 
in the island of Walcheren and at Ant- 
werp. You arc* therefore upon the re- 
ceipt of these our Instructions to repair 
with our said troops to the above destina- 
tion, and there to cany int o effect the fol- 
lowing orders, in conjunction with the 
commander of our naval forces who shall 
accompany you in this Expedition. — You 
will consider that this conjoint Expedi- 
tion has for its object the capture or de- 
roi. xv. — Appendix. 


sti uction of the enemy’sships, either build- 
ing at Antwerp and Flushing, or afloat 
in the Scheldt, the destruction of the 
arsenals and dock yards at Antwerp, Ter- 
neusc, and Flushing ; the reduction of the 
island of Walcheren, and the rendering if 
possible the Scheldt no longer navigable 
for ships of war. — If the attainment of all 
the above-mentioned objects should be 
rendered impossible by the enemy col- 
lecting in such strength as to render per- 
severance inconsistent with the security 
of the army, you are in that case to use 
your utmost endeavours, in concert with 
the officer commanding the naval force, to 
secure as many of the objects as circum- 
stances will permit, and so soon as the 
services shall be completed, or such part 
thereof as is attainable, you will take im- 
mediate measures for rc-euibarking the 
army and returning with it to England, 
leaving a .sufficient force to maintain pos- 
session of the island of Walcheren till our 
further pleasure shall be signified. — Du- 
ring your continuance on this service, 
you arc to send, or cause to be sent to us 
through one of our principal secretaries 
of state, constant accounts of all that, 
passes, and you ore to follow all such or- 
ders and directions as we shall send you, 
cither under our s'»gn manual, or through 
one of our principal secretaries of state. 

<;. r.. 

No. *11. — Dispatch from Lord Viscount 
Castlercagh to the Earl of Chatham , I Oth 
July 1809. 

My lord ; The King having, by his 
royal commission, appointed your lord- 
ship to be commander of his forces in the 
conjoint Expedition which his Majesty 
has determined to send to the Scheldt ; and 
(A) 
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his Majesty having by his royal Instruc- 
tions, signified to your lordship his plea- 
sure with respect to the objects and exe- 
cution thereof; I am, in obedience to his 
Majesty's commands, to inclose to you, 
all such statements and particulars of in- 
telligence in any degree connected with 
the proposed service, which are to be 
found among the records of this office, or 
which I have been enabled otherwise to 
procure. — I also transmit a statement of 
the amount of force, both naval and mi- 
litary, which has been ordered to proceed 
on this conjoint Expedition. — I am com- 
manded to state to your lordship, that his 
Majesty feels assured that his army and 
navy will vie with each other in giving 
effect to an enterprize, than which none 
'has been confided of greater importance 
to their united efforts; and as the surest 
means of successfully surmounting every 
obstacle, his Majesty trusts that the utmost 
spirit of concert and harmony will prevail 
throughout the whole of the operat ions be- 
tween the respective services. I am, &c. 

Castlereagii. 

(Tnclosure No. 1, referred to in No. II.) 

AMOUNT OF NAVAL FORCE. 

Thirty-five sail of the line. — 2 ships of 
SO guns. — 3 do. of 41. — 18 frigates. — 33 
aloops. — A bomb vessels . — 23 gun brigs; 
five carrying mortars. — 17 hired cutters. — 
14 revenue vessels. — 5 tenders. — 82 gun 
boats. — Toge ther w ith the craft employed 
in his Majesty’s dock yards. 

Admiralty , 1 1 th July 1 809. 

(Inclosure, No. 2. referred to in No. II.) 

Return of the regiments now under 
orders for foreign service, shewing the 
probable number of rank and file, which 
will embark w ith each corps, leaving be- 
hind such men as are at present unfit for 
duty, 

Adj. General $ Office, 

1 5th July, 1 SOU. 

Cavalry. 

Third Dragbons (j troops 510 

Ninth Light do. ... do 510 

Twelfth do. do. 510 

Sec. Germ. Lt. Drag. do 580 

Third do 2 troops 152 

Waggon Train 5 do 395 

2,657 

Artillery. 

Horse Artillery 1 troop 150 

Foot do 16 companies 1S3P 


Gunner Drivers ... 


1043 



3,032 

Foot Guards. 


First Foot Guards .. 

1st. battalion .. 

. 1329 

Do 

3rd do 

. 1101 

Flank Companies ... 


.. 437 



2,867 

Infantry. 


Royals 

3rd battalion.. 

1)57 

Second Foot 

do 

83 3 

Fourth 

1st 

1000 

Do 

2nd 

930 

Fifth 

1st 

939 

Sixth 

1st 

971 

Eighth 

2 companies.. 

200 

Ninth 

1st battalion .. 

932 

Eleventh 

2nd 

839 

Fourteenth 

2nd 

781 

Twentieth 


873 

Twenty 3rd, 4Coms. 

2nd 

400 

Twenty-sixth 

I St 

687 

Twenty-eighth ... 

1st. 

650 

Thirty-second 

1st 

579 

Tliblv- fifth 

2nd 

737 

Thirty -sixth 

1st 

657 

Thirtv -eighth 

14 

793 

Forty-second 

1st 

799 

Forty- third 

2nd 

604 


1st 

853 

Fifty-fu>t 


652 

Fifty -second 

2nd 

418 

Fifty-ninth 

2nd 

740 

Sixty- third 

2nd 

400 

Sixty-eighth 


7 1 !• 

Seventy-first 

1st 

963 

Seventy-sixth 


742 

Seventy -seventh ... 


559 

Seventy-ninth 


D03 

Eighty-first 

2ml battalion 

661 

Eighty-second 

1st 

1000 

Eighty-fourth 

2nd 

855 

Eighty-fifth 


581 

Ninety-first 

1st 

660 

Ninety-second 

1st 

987 

Ninety* fifth 

2nd 

1000 

Staff Corps 

2 companies.. 

100 

First Germ. Lt. Batt. 


704 

Second 


613 


Embodied Detach* 800 


80,221/ 


ABSTRACT. 


Cavalry 2,657 

Artillery 3,032 

Foot Guards....... 2,867 
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Infantry 30,229 


38,785 

Increase of Cavalry 510 


39,295 

Deduct two troops withdrawn 152 


Total 39,143 


N. B. A regiment of Dragoons will be 
named for service instead of the two troops 
of the Third German Light Dragoons. 

It is expected that the regiments will 
embark something stronger than is here 
stated. (Signed) Harry Calvert, 
Adjutant General. 

No. III. — Dispatch from Viscount Castle- 
reagh to the Earl of Chatham , Sth August 
1 809. 

My lord ; I have the satisfaction of ac- 
knowledging the receipt of your lordship's 
dispatches of the 2d and 3d inst., from 
Middleburg, which were immediately 
submitted to the King. — His Majesty has 
commanded me to signify to your lord- 
ship his most gracious approbation of the 
promptitude with which yftur lordship has 
commenced, and the vigour with which 
you have conducted your operations 
against the enemy. — The rapidity with 
which possession has been acquired of the 
islands of South Beveland and Walclicren, 
with t he exception of the fortress of Elush- 
ing, is the best proof of the zeal and 
energy with which the ulterior objects of 
the Expedition will he prosecuted. — The 
honourable testimony borne by your 
lordship to the enterprise, discipline, and 
courage, which has marked the conduct 
of the troops in presence of the enemy, 
has afforded his Majesty ^-he highest satis- 
faction. Your lordship will be pleased to 
signify to lieut.-gen. sir Eyre Coote, the 
general and other officers employed on 
this occasion under your lordship’s per- 
sonal command, as also to the troops in 
general, the sense his Majesty entertains 
of their services, and the confidence his 
Majesty feels in their future good conduct. 

I fulfil with great personal satisfaction ihe 
duty thus assigned me, of conveying to 
your lordship the King’s entire approba- 
tion of the whole of your proceedings, in 
the execution of the orders which your 
lordship has received from his Majesty. 

I am, &c. Castlereagh. 


No. IV. — Dispatch from Viscount Castle - 
reagh to the Earl of Chatham , 12 ih 
August 1809. 

My lord ; Your dispatches of the 7th 
and 8th inst. have been received and laid 
before the King. His Majesty lias ob- 
served with satisfaction, the continued 
good conduct of the troops, as manifested 
in the spirit with which the sortie on the 
part of the enemy, on the evening of the 
8th, was repulsed by the brigade under 
the orders of major gen. Graham. — It is 
much to be regretted that the weather has 
proved so unfavourable, more especially 
to the naval branch of your operations ; 
1 trust, however, the last few days may 
have afforded an opportunity to the fleet 
effectually to cut off the communication 
between Flushing and Cadsand, and to 
make arrangements on the West vScheldt, 
for protecting the movements of the army 
in advance. 1 am, &c. Castlereagh. 

No. V. — Dispatch from Viscount Castle - 
reagh to the Earl of Chatham, 2 1st 
August 1809. 

My lord ; Your lord ship's dispatch of 
the Kith, entrusted to major Bradford, 
was immediately laid before the King. 
His Majesty has commanded me to ex- 
press to your lordship the great satisfac- 
tion with which his Majesty has received 
the intelligence of the surrender of the 
fortress of Flushing, in consequence of 
exertions so honourable to those employed 
on the occasion, and which his Majesty 
observes with pleasure, have not been at- 
tended with any serious loss to the army 
and navy. — It is his Majesty's command, 
that your lordship should signify to lieut.- 
gen. sir Eyre Coote, the general and 
other officers and troops employed, and 
particularly those of the artillery and en- 
gineer departments, his Majesty's gra- 
cious approbation of their services, in ter- 
minating so honourably an operation 
which lias presented so many occasions of 
proving their courage, discipline and skill 
in presence of the enemy. — His Majesty 
rejoices, that this serious obstacle to the 
vigorous prosecution of the ulterior objects 
of the Expedition, has thus been sea- 
sonably overcome ; and his Majesty feels 
persuaded that those important objects 
will be followed up without a moment's 
loss of time, with the same energy, perse- 
verance and rapidity, which has hitherto 
distinguished the course of your lordship's 
operations.— His Majesty has been pleased 
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entirely to approve of the terms granted 
to the garrison of Flushing; and has ob- 
served, with particular pleasure, the 
powerful effect as well as the marked cor- 
diality with which his army and navy 
have combined their exertions on the pre- 
sent occasion. 1 am, &c. 

Castlereach. 

I Vo. VI. — Dispatch from Viscount Castle- 
reagh to the Earl of Chatha?n, dated 2d 
Sept, isoy. 

My lord ; Your lordship’s dispatch of 
the 21) th lilt, from P»at/> has been received 
and laid before the King.— L-ndcr the 
opinion stated by your lordship that the 
ulterior objects of the Expedition, so far 
as relates to operations against Antwerp 
and the enemy’s fleet, are no longer prac- 
ticable, in which opinion the lieutenant- 
generals of the army appear unanimously 
to have concurred. 1 have only to con- 
vey to your lordship the King's com- 
mands that, after providing oifretually for 
the security of Walcheren, you do return 
with the icmaindcr «>f the army to Eng- 
land. — I am to expires, hovvcu.Y, to your 
lordship his Majesty’s confident pe» sua- 
sion that, previous to your return, and in 
conformity to your Instructions, your 
lordship will co-operate with the navy in 
giving tdloct to any measures sir Richard 
Sirachan may think fit to adopt for ob- 
structing the navigation of the Scheldt, 
and that your lordship will also confer 
with that officer upon the practicability of 
destroying any works the enemy may 
have constructed at Terneu.se, should they 
be found of sufficient importance to jus- 
tify the undertaking of operations against 
them. 1 am, &c. Castlereach. 

No. VII. — Dispatch from Viscount Castle - 
reagh to the Earl of Chatham , dated 2d 
Sept . KSOy. 

My Lord ; The orders transmitted for 
the return of the army to England with 
the exception of the force requisite for the 
defence of Walcheren, makes it desirable 
that 1 should receive from your lordship 
a full re port upon the state and defer. ces 
of that island without loss of time, for the 
consideration of his Majesty’s ministers ; 
also with respect to the amount of force 
that may be requisite to defend it, and the 
expence which it may be necessary to in- 
cur for covering the troops, and repairing 
ajjd improving the works. 1 am, &c. 

Castlkreagh. 


No. VIII. — Dispatch fiom Lord Viscount 
Castlereagh to the Earl of Chatham , dated 
3d Sept, 1 80P. 

My Lord ; 1 have received his Majes- 
ty’s commands, to signify to your lord- 
ship, his Majesty’s gracious permission, to 
return to England with the troops ordered 
home, or so soon after as your lordship 
may have completed, at Walcheren, the 
arrangements which the public service 
may appear to you to require. I am, &c. 

Castlereacii . 

No. IX.— Disi \vmi from Viscount Castle- 
reagh to Sir Eyre Cooie, dated 3d Sept. 
1 SOP. 

Sir; I have received your leltrr of the 
31st ult. with its inrlo'iircs requiring ad- 
ditional medical assistance lor tin* 1 coops 
in the island of Walcheren, in consequence 
whereof I have desired the Commander in 
Chief to instruct the Medical Hoard to send 
out without delay the asvstance you have 
required, and also a sufficient quantity of 
such medicines as may host he suited to 
remedy and counter;! et the disorders there 
prevalent; and I have also desired the 
Coimn.indei in Chief, to consider what ad- 
ditional comfoiis may be necessary for the 
troops, lanij&c. Castlereac.h. 

No. X. — Dispati n from Viscount Castle - 
rea^h to the Of b cr coin.unhding his Ma- 
jesty's troops id H uiehercitj dated 6th 
Sept. 1 80! J. 

Sir; As it will in all pi 'inability be ne- 
cessary that the troops in Walcheren 
should be furnished with Wtitcr from Eng- 
land, 1 am to acquaint you, that the ne- 
cessary measures will he taken for ensuring 
as extensive a supply of that article as 
possible. — llut as the state of the weather 
may occasionally be such as to interrupt 
the regular transmission of this supply, it 
is of great consequence that no unneces- 
sary waste of water should he permitted, 
and that the greatest care should be taken 
in order to prevent the casks in which it 
will be contained from being damaged or 
destroy ed by the troops. You will there- 
fore take such measures as you may deem 
most effectual for this purpose, and will 
cause to be transmitted to me a weekly 
return of water in hand, and the quantity 
consumed per day. — It is conceived that 
a weekly supply of 500 tons of water will 
he sufficient; but if necessary, there can 
be no difficulty in increasing the quantity 
to any amount that may be required. I 
am, ike. Castlereagh. 
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P. S. You will feel the necessity of 
confining the consumption of the water 
thus to be sent from England to the same 
purposesas the rules of the navy prescribe 
when at sea ; it being impossible, con- 
sistent with a due attention to economy, 
to furnish a sufficient supply, either for 
washing or culinary purposes in general. 

No. XI. — Dispatch from Viscount Castle - 
reagh, to the Earl of' Chatham , dated 9th 
Sept. 1801). 

My lord ; The painful and indeed 
alarming accounts received of the pro- 
gress of disease, amongst the troops under 
vour command, has created the utmost 
anxiety in the minds of his Majesty’s 
go cerumen t. — Every arrangement whic h 
has been suggested, for the removal of the 
sick to England, and for the accomoda- 
tion of those which are to remain, has 
been ordered, — I cannot, however, avoid 
desiring your lordship will include, in tin- 
report called for on the island of Wal- 
chercn, such information as may enable 
his Majesty’s servants to judge of the ge- 
neral influence to be apprehended from 
the nature of tin; climate, upon the troops 
required for its defence. 1 am, &e. 

Castle it i:\un. 

No. XII. — Dispatc h from Viscount Castle- 
reagh to Sir Eyre Coate, dated 2Uh 
Sept . I SOP. 

Sir ; I have received and laid before 
t he King, your dispatch of the 17th inst., 
brought by capt. Worsley, respecting the 
sickness which seems increasing among 
the troops under your command. The 
first representation did not fail to excite 
the most immediate exertions for alle- 
viating the calamity by which the army 
was visited. You are already in posses- 
sion of the Orders which were at first 
given upon the subject, Slid I now inclose 
to you a Report of the measures which 
have been taken here, and also a copy 
of a Letter which I yesterday addressed to 
the Commander in Chief, the directions in 
which you will follow ; likewise a Return 
of the Transport Tonnage, which cither 
remains at Flushing, or has been ordered 
thither. — When you consider the number 
of medical assistants already sent to Wal- 
chesvn, and reflect upon the previous ne- 
cessity of succouring the demand for aid 
to the wounded in Spain, you must feel 
how extremely difficult, if not impossible, 
i' must be to provide an adequate supply 
tor a calamity so sudden and so extensive. 


Every possible exertion has been made 
and will continue to be made, for the re- 
lief of the troops, and I have no doubt, 
that you will not fail to call in the aid of 
every assistance whjgh can be procured 
from the resources of the island for their 
comfort. — That part of your dispatch, 
which relates to the decreasing state of 
security of the bland from an hostile at- 
tack, is under consideration. 1 have, &c. 

Castlekeagh. 

(First Inclosure, referred to in No. XII.) 

Quarter Master Gen.’s Office, 
U)M Sept. 1 609. 

Memorandu m — Upon the 4ih August, 
the general officers commanding in the 
Eastern District, Kent, Portsmouth, and 
Western Districts, were directed to select 
a proportion of barracks for the reception 
of sick and wounded men, in the event of 
tht-'.r return from Wakheren. These ar- 
r*in genie nis were completed and approved 
in by the Comma: id er Chief upon the ] 1th 
instant. In the Eastern District, accom- 
modation was pjopareJ for ILMi'2 sick at 
Harwich, Ipswich, Yarmouth, Norwich. 
In Kent for 12,50, at Deal and the Isle of 
Thanet, independent of 1 1 3 sick already 
accommodated. At Portsmouth, the ac- 
commodation, including Haslar Naval 
Hospital, extended to 170(). In the 
Western District, hospital accommodation 
for 500 men was fixed. — Some alteration 
in the barrack accommodation in the 
Portsmouth district, afterwards took place 
previous to the arrival of any sick at that 
port, chiefly upon account of receiving 
men, sent from the depot in the Isle of 
Wight, to make room for the duke of 
Brunswick Gels’ corps. 

Upon the Oth instant, the Commander 
in Chief having learnt the alarming pro- 
gress in the sickness of the army under 
the command of licut. gen. the earl of 
Chatham, directed the general officers 
commanding in the eastern district, Kent 
and Portsmouth districts, to open such 
quarters, and to encamp such troops, as 
might, be necessary to accommodate any 
unforeseen number of troops or sick, 
which it might become necessary to dis- 
embark in those districts. 

Upon the 13th instant, the Commander 
in Chief further directed the general of- 
ficers commanding in the Eastern and 
Kent districts, to set apart quarters for 
such convalescent men as could not join 
their regiments or the depots of their dif- 
ferent corps, in order to prevent the bar- 
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racks upon the coast, destined for the first 
reception of sick, from being over-cronded. 
These arrangements have hitherto com- 
pletely answered the purposes intended, 
and will continue long as the return of 
kick from the coniinent rnay render them 
Necessary. (Signed) Alex. Hope. 

Dep. Quarter Master Gen. 

(Second Inclosure referred to in No. XII.) 

Middlcburgh , 1 1 th Sept. 18 Of). 

Sir; The communication I have been 
honoured with from lieut. gen. the carl of 
Chatham, is of so important a nature, that 
I must beg leave to trouble his lordship 
with more detailed observations on the 
subject, than I should presume to do on 
any ordinary occasion. 

Independent of the existing records of 
the unhealthiness of Zealand, every object 
around us depicts it in the most forcible 
manner; the bottom of every canal that 
has communication with the sea is thickly 
covered with an ooze, which when the 
tide is out emits a most offensive and 
noisome effluvia ; every ditch is filled 
with water which is loaded with animal 
and vegetable substances in a state of 
putrefaction ; and the whole island is so 
flat, and so near the level of the sea, that 
a large proportion of it is little better than 
a swamp, and there is scarcely a place 
where water of a tolerable good quality 
can be procured. — The effect of all these 
causes of disease is strongly marked in 
the appearance of the inhabitants, the 
greater part of whom are pale and listless. 
Scrcphula is a very general complaint 
among them. The children are sickly, 
and many of the grown persons are de- 
formed. — The endemic diseases of this 
country, remittent and intermittent fevers, 
begin to appear about the middle of Aug. 
and continue to prevail until the com- 
mencement of frosty weather checks the 
exhalations from the earth, gives tone to 
the debilitated frames of the people, and 
stops thereby the further progress of the 
complaints. It is computed that nearly a 
third of the inhabitants are attacked with 
fever every sickly season. — If individuals 
who have lived in this island from their 
infancy, who observe a degree of clean- 
liness that can scarcely be surpassed, and 
who live in spacious apartments, cannot 
obviate the effects of the climate ; it may 
naturally be concluded what a foreign 
army must suffer by being exposed, in 
the first instance, to excessive fatigue, and 
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to the inclemency of the weather, and 
afterwards by being crouded into barracks, 
where, under the most favourable circum- 
stances, the sudden transition must have 
produced a severe and extended disease. — 
The health which the troops enjoyed dur- 
ing the active operations, was but a proof, 
as I have already had the honour to state to 
his lordship, that the powers of body and 
mind, when their energies are called into 
action, resist for a time the causes of dis- 
ease. The fever which now unhappily 
prevails in the army, first appeared among 
tiie battalions which were cantoned in 
South Beveland, and only began to de- 
monstrate its influence here about the 
time that Flushing surrendered to his 
Majesty’s arms. — The rapidity with which 
the disease has extended itself during the 
short period that has elapsed since that 
event is almost unexampled in the history 
of any military operations. As the season 
has hitherto been a favourable one, (for 
hot and dry weather produces the most 
destructive diseases); the cases have been 
slight, but a very considerable number of 
them have, notwithstanding, assumed a 
more serious form, and have degenerated 
into that species of low lever which often 
prevails in gaols and other ill -ventilated 
places in England. — A melancholy proof 
of this is found in the loss of valuable lives 
that has already been noticed, and which 
I am concerned to state is not diminishing. 
Seventeen men died in the regimental 
hospitals of this garrison alone during the 
last 24 - hours. — As the progress of the 
mischief in the short period of three weeks 
is much greater than could rationally have 
been calculated upon, and as scarcely a 
third part of the sickly season has elapsed, 
it is hardly possible to conjecture what 
loss may be incurred during the conti- 
nuance of it. The causes which operate 
on the human fn.*me are so powerful, and 
so generally applied, that all the precau- 
tions and preveutatives which art can in- 
vent, though they may diminish, can 
never obviate their effects in any great 
degree; it must therefore be an inevitable 
consequence of t he British troops remain- 
ing in Walcheren, that a very considera- 
ble loss must be sustained. — Although I. 
have trespassed so much on his lordship’s 
time, I beg leave to add one remark, that 
I humbly conceive of consequence, which 
is, that those men who may be attacked 
with fever, and recover from it, will have 
their constitutions so affected by the shock, 
that their physical powers, when called 
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into action hereafter, will be very mate* 
rially diminished. 1 have, &<;. 

John Wehb, 
Inspector of Hospitals. 

(Third Inclosure referred to in No. XII.) 

(Private.) 

v Middlcburgh , 1 2th Sept. 1800. 

Sir; Although the communications I 
have had lately with the earl of Chatham 
have been rather of a private than of a 
public nature, I consider it my duty to in* 
form you privately of their tenor, llis 
lordship sent for me yesterday, and having 
told me that the sickly state of the army 
in Zealand had excited much anxiety in 
the minds of his Majesty’s ministers, he 
called upon me for a formal Report on the 
causes of the diseases which prevail, and 
for my opinion on the probable conse- 
quences of keeping a British force in this 
island during the rest of the unhealthy 
season. I have the honour to submit to 
your perusal t h« Report I have made; and 
1 beg t:> nd il rely on your indul- 
gence in j' i_ of a hasty sketch, made 
out at a m .it’s notice, and in the midst 
of cons implications for aid to the dif- 
ferent l * ■<• minus, which are oppressed by 
disease, ami many of them with very in- 
adequate medical ntfendawc. i have, &c. 

John Wkijij, Inspector of Hospitals. 

(Fourth Inclosure in No. XII.) 

Dow fling Strict, 23d Sept. 1809. 

Sir ; Lieu!.. -gen. sir Eyre Coote having 
applied for his Majesty’s leave to retire 
from his com maud in the island of Wal- 
cheren, 1 am to suggest to you, that it 
seems expedient that a lieutenant general 
and two major generals should be appoint- 
ed to the service in that island. In the 
event, therefore, that his Majesty shall 
approve the return oflieut. gen. sir Evre 
Coote, lam to desire lliabyou will lay be- 
fore his Majesty the names of a lieutenant 
general and two major generals to com- 
mand in the island of Walcheren. I 
am, &c. Castle reach. 


(Fifth Inclosure referred to in No. XII.) 
Statement of Transport Tonnage at 
Walcheren on the 21th September, 
1 809. 


Troop ships 
Cavalry ships 
Sundry store ships 
Ordnance stores 
Army provisions 
Navy ditto 


43 

10,218 

12 

2,810 

8 

1,360 

39 

6,670 

15 

3,660 

13 

1,773 


Forage ships .5 1,350 

Water ships 6 l,5S0 

141 29,241 


Under orders for Walcheren on the 24th 
September, 1809. 


Troop ships pre- 
paring to return 
for the sick. 


t Harwich 9 

Downs 5 

Chatham 7 

Portsmouth 19 


1,697 

1,079 

1,409 

4,008 


40 8,193 

No. Xlif.— Dispatch from Viscount Castle - 
reagh to Sir Eyre Coote , dated Down- 
ing Street , 1th Oct. 1809. 

Sir; I have received your letter of the 
2d instant, inclosing the report of Drs. 
Plane and Macgregor, and applying for 
some line of battle ships to be sent, to 
Flushing to receive the sick ; and in an- 
swer thereto 1 am to acquaint you, that 
previous to the receipt of your letter, in- 
structions had been issued by his Majesty’s 
command to the lords commissioners ot 
the Admiralty to send to Walcheren for 
the reception of the sick, such line of 
battle ships and frigates as could be spared 
for that service; and I am now io ac- 
quaint you, that the ships named in the 
margin* have been ordered to Flushing 
for the purpose doctors Plane and Mac- 
gregor recommend. — It has been stated, 
that in a representation made by general 
Monnet to his government, he had re- 
commended, that the garrison of Wal- 
clieren should be very seldom changed ; 
and that the sick should never be removed 
to another place with a view to recovery, 
it being found by experience, that a greater 
number of the sick who were kept in the 
island recovered there, than of those who 
were, with a view to their recovery, re- 
moved.— 1 wish you to communicate this 
circumstance to Dr. Plane, in order that 
the truth of it may be ascertained. 1 
am, &c. Castlereagh. 

No. XIV. — Dispatch from the Earl of 
Liverpool to Sir Eyre Coote, dated \2tk 
Oct. 1809. 

Sir : I have received and laid before the 
King your two letters of the Gth instant, 
with regard to the sick in the island of 
Walcheren. 1 have written to the Com- 
mander in Chief with regard to sending 
out the heavy baggage for the regiments. 


* Leyden, Isis, St, Fiorenzo, Adamant. 
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I am happy to find that you have recurred 
to the employment of the inhabitants, 
whom you state to have engaged to the 
' number of WO. I am also to approve of 
your having appointed ten inhabitants to 
attend each regiment as orderlies.— I am 
rather at a loss for the complaint you make 
with regard to the officers of the barrack 
department which have been sent out, not 
having authority to order repairs or addi- 
tions necessary to render the barracks ha- 
bitable ; as I consider you possess suffi- 
cient authority to authorize the expendi- 
ture of such sums as you may judge ne- 
cessary for the purpose, these officers act- 
ing undeT your orders, and not under 
the commissioners for barracks. I am, &c v 
Liverpool. 

No. XV. — ( Most _ secret and confidential ) 
Dispatch from the Earl of Liverpool 
to the Officer commanding his Majesty* s 
troops in Walcheren , dated 2 -Uh Oct, 
1809 . 

Sir ; I am to desire you will lose no 
time in calling upon the engineer to re- 
port to you how far it is practicable to 
destroy the bason of Flushing, and the 
other naval defences of the island of W al~ 
cheren, and also to report to you for the 
information of his Majesty's government, 
iu how short a space of time these objects 
Could be severally accomplished, and 
what permanent effect such destruction 
would have on the towns and island of 
Walcheren. — I am likewise to desire your 
opinion, in the event of its being deter- 
mined by bis Majesty's government to 
evacuate the island of Walcheren, what 
length of time it would take at this season 
of the year to complete the evacuation of 
the island, in the two suppositions of the 
naval defences being destroyed, or of 
their being left in their present condition. 
—1 am sure you will see the great import- 
ance of these enquiries being carried on 
with the utmost secrecy, so that there may 
be no suspicion amongst the inhabitants, 
.or even, if possible, in the garrison, that 
any such objects are in contemplation, 
previous to i lie stops being taken which 
may be necessary to carry them into, .exe- 
cution. I have, & c. Liverpool. 

No. XVI. — ( Secret and confidential), — Dis- 
patch from the Earl of Liverpool to Lieut,- 
General Don, dated 21th Oct, 1 809. 

Sir; As there still appears to prevail 
some uncertainty with respect to tiie 
conclusion of peace between Austria and 
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France, and as the expediency of the eva- 
cuation of the island of Walcheren, at the 
present moment, must depend in a consi- 
derable degree upon that event, I am not 
as yet enabled to inform you of the final 
determination of his Majesty's govern- 
ment on this important question. — There 
can be little doubt, however, that a \ory 
few days will bring us some decisive in- 
telligence from the Continent on this sub- 
ject, and that this intelligence will proba- 
bly confirm the reports we have already 
received from so many quarters of the 
conclusion of peace. — In such an event, I 
think it most probable, that the decision 
of his Majesty's government will be, to 
evacuate the island of Walcheren. But 
under the circumstances of such an eva- 
cuation, they consider it to be an object 
of material consequence, to accomplish 
the destruction, if possible, of the basin of 
Flushing, as a port for men of war, as well 
as of the other naval resources of the 
island of Walcheren, provided the mea- 
sures necessary for this purpose, can be 
executed within a reasonable time, and 
without rendering the evacuation of the 
island this winter impracticable. — I en- 
close to you a report on this subject ; you 
wiil see by this report, the opinion enter- 
tained, (if the facility of attaining the ob- 
ject, and you will communicate it lo the 
admiral, and to the commanding officer 
of engineers in strict confidence.-— If the 
destruction of the naval resources, above 
stated, should be considered by you as 
practicable, I am particularly anxious to 
call your attention to the situation of the 
garrison ; whilst this operation is going on 
measures have been already taken, and 
are still in progress, to remove, with as 
little delay as possible, all the sick* and 
others who may be unfit for ’service, from 
the island. The reduced state of the gar- 
rison, from thfcse circumstances, would 
render it impossible to look to the reten- 
tion of t he island during the winter, with- 
out; the necessity of sending some rein- 
Uu cements from this country. But if 
during the temporary occupation of the 
island for the purposes above mentioned 
such a measure could be avoided, it would 
certainly on many accounts be desirable. 
—As this, however, ought to depend on 
your decision, founded upon your know- 
ledge of the actual situation of the island, 
and of the means which the enemy possess 
at this time of making an attack upon it, 
directions will be immediately given to 
hold a corps of four or five thousand in- 
4. 
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fantry in readiness on the coast, in order 
that they may be sent without delay to 
Walcheren, in case you should judge it 
necessary to call for them. — You will con- 
sider in your decision on this question, the 
advantages which may be expected to 
arise from such a reinforcement, compared 
•wi^ the iticonveniencies which may re- 
sult from the necessity of embarking an 
additional number of troops, when the 
evacuation of the island is finally to take 
place. — You will inform me of your opi- 
nion on this point with as little delay as 
possible ; iiand you will take every prepa- 
ratory step, in conjunction with the navy, 
which may be necessary for leaving the 
island in such a condition as, without in- 
flicting any wanton injury on the inhabi- 
tants, may render its ports and arsenals at 
least for a time unserviceable ; and there- 
by prevent the enemy from deriving those 
advantages which they have certainly 
hitherto derived from thence, since they 
have had the command of the navigation 
of the Scheldt. Iam, &c. Liverpool. 

No. XVII. — (Secret .) — Dispatch from 
Lieut.- Col. Banbury to Lieut. General 
Don , dated 4 th Nov. 1809. 

Sir; I am directed by lord Liverpool to 
acquaint you, that in consequence of the 
representation contained hi your dis- 
patch of the 27th ult,. the most pressing 
directions have been given for sending 
transports to Walcheren, for the reception 
of the sick, in as large a proportion and 
with as little delay as possible. — Thir- 
teen transports, the capacity of which 
amounts to 2,953 tons, are now iying at 
Harwich in perfect readiness to sail for 
Flushing as soon as the wind may be fa- 
vourable; and a fleet of thirty sail that 
arrived yesterday in the Downs with sick 
men from Walcheren, tvill be cleared 
and prepared to return with all possible 
expedition. Lord Liverpool takes this 
opportunity of recommending to your at- 
tion the apparent expediency of directing, 
that, whatever laden transports there may 
be now lying at Flushing, the cargoes of 
which are not likely to be required under 
the circumstances in contemplation, should 
be sent by the earliest opportunity to 
England, in order that they may he 
cleared and rendered applicable to the 
other services for which they may proba- 
bly be required. I am, &c. 

Henry Edward Bun bury. 
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No. XVHI.—{ Secret . ) — Dispatch/?ywi the 

Earl of Liverpool to Lieut . General Don, 

dated 4th Nov. 1809. 

Sir; Your dispatch of the 29th ult., 
with its inclosures, has been received and 
laid before the King. — You will have re- 
ceived some days ago, my letter of the 
27ih ult., with the inclosed report on the 
subject of the destruction of the basin of 
Flushing, and of the other naval defences 
of the island of Walcheren, to which I 
directed your particular attention. — - It 
being now determined to evacuate the 
island of Walcheren, unless some new cir- 
cumstances should occur in the progress 
of the operation which might render ail 
alteration in this decision expedient, and 
the report of col. Pilkington, on the sub- 
ject of the destruction of the basin of 
Flushing, &c. having been fully consi- 
dered by his Majesty's government, I 
have received his Majesty's commands, 
to direct that the basin of Flushing, and 
all such coast defences of the island of 
Walcheren, as col. Pilkington states in 
his report, could be " effectually destroyed 
in two days, without hazarding an inunda- 
tion of the island,” should be destroyed in 
such time and manner as may he necessary 
for that purpose ; and I am to desire that, 
you will, at the same time, call upon col. 
Pilkington, to report in what degree the 
destruction of the sea lines of Flushing, as 
stated in his letter to you, would further 
prevent the enemy’s fleet from having the 
advantage of Flushing as a naval station; 
whether such destruction would mate- 
rially obstruct or retard the re-establish- 
mentofthc basin, and what would be the 
additional extent, of the mischief which 
would occur thereby, to the island and its 
inhabitants. — It will not be necessary to 
delay the execution of the first part of 
these operations till the report shall have 
been received upon the latter points, to 
which I have just referred. — With respect 
to ihe particular mome nt at which the 
operations should commence, you arc au- 
thorized, in case you should he of opinion 
that the commencement of them would 
giv£ alarm to the inhabitants, and might 
invite attack from the enemy, before the 
whole or the greater part of ihe sick are 
embarked, to defer the actual commence- 
ment of the w ork as late as it can safely 
be deferred, making in the mean time all 
the necessary preparations and arrange- 
ments for it, and leaving sufficient time to 

(V) 
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eomplete it during the period which will 
be occupied in effecting the embarkation 
of the stores and the hnal evacuation of 
the garrison. — I have given the most posi- 
tive orders, in consequence of your dis- 
patch of 27th ult. that no time should be 
lost in sending out all the transports that 
can he prepared for the purpose of em- 
barking the remainder of the sick. 

I am, &c. Liverpool. 

No. XfX. — (Secret.) — Dispatch from the 
Earl of Liverpool to Lieut . General Don , 
(luted 9th Nov. 1 809. 

Sir ; Your dispatches of the 3rd and 4th 
inst. have been received and laid before 
the King. — As the determination to eva- 
cuate the island of Walcheren has been 
taken, it cannot he necessary for me to 
enter into any of the particulars staled in 
your dispatch, respecting the best means 
of providing for the permanent defence 
of the island, in case it had been thought 
expedient to retain it. — I have great satis- 
faction however in informing you that 
the diligence and attention with which 
you have so early examined this part of 
the subject Jins met with his Majesty’s 
most gracious approbation. — With respect 
to the destruction of the bason of Flushing, 
and the other naval defences of the island, 
no time need be lost in commencing the 
operations for this purpose, as soon as 
they can be undertaken consistently with 
the security of the sick. — The great object 
his Majesty’s government have in view is, 
that this operation should be effectual, and 
that the works should not be left in such 
a condition that the French ruler, with the 
unlimited command of military labour 
which he possesses, may be able to re- 
establish them in a short space of time. 
How far it may be expedient to have re- 
course to inundation to any considerable 
extent for this object, I will inform you 
more particularly when I have received 
answers to the questions put through you, 
to the commanding engineer in my dis- 
patch of the 4th inst. I can have no dif- 
ficulty, however, in authorising you to 
inundate any part of the island which may 
be necessary for the security of the forces 
under your command in the event of an 
attack from the enemy. — Between 4 and 
5000 tons of transports sailed from Har- 
wich and the Downs on the 5th inst. for 
the accommodation of the sick. An equal 
number are preparing and will sail with- 
out delay. I should hope that this amount 
of tonnage would enable you in the course 
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of ten days or a fortnight to clear the 
island of all the sick, and even of the 
worst cases among the convalescents.— 
The 1 S00 men which were in the Sussex 
district are embarking. They will receive 
orders to come round to the Downs, and 
they may then proceed on to Walcheren, 
or disembark, according to the information 
we shall at that time receive from y.^u. 

I am, &c. Liverpool. 

No. XX. — ( Secret.) — Dispatch from Lieut . 
Col Bun bury, to Lieut . General Don , 
dated 9th Nov. 1809. 

I am directed by lord Liverpool, to ac- 
quaint you that as he is apprehensive from 
the reduced state of your force, you may 
not have adequate means to accomplish 
the demolition of the bason of Flushing, 
with the desired promptitude, he hasjudged 
it expedient to order that sixty civil arti- 
ficers used to labour on canals and docks, 
should he immediately sent to Flushing, 
and placed at your disposal, and under 
the orders of the commanding engineer. 
Those men, under the direction of Mr. 
William Bough, will embark to-morrow 
morning, on board the Eleanor transport, 
in which vessel will also be embarked 
certain tools which Mr. Kennie repre- 
sented as being necessary for the work 
in contemplation, and which will be con- 
signed by the ordnance to the command- 
ing royal engineer in Walcheren. — A 
second division of civil artificers, (about 
forty in number) will be sent over, to aid 
in the same object early in the ensuing 
week ; but hitherto no communication has 
been made, cither to the overseers or the 
men, as to the work upon which they are 
to be employed. 

No. XXI. — Dispatch from the Earl of 
Liverpool to Lieut . General Don , dated 
1 3th Nov . 1 809. 

Sir; Your dispatches of the 7th inst. 
have been received and laid before the 
King. — I am now to signify to you his 
Majesty’s command that you evacuate 
the island of Walcheren, with the forces 
under vour command ; but 1 am at the 
same lime to inform you, that it is the 
determination of his Majesty that previ- 
ously to the evacuation you should take 
such measures as you may judge most 
effectual for the destruction of the bason 
of Flushing, and of the naval defences of 
the island. — You will adopt for this pur- 
pose the plan first suggested by lieut. 
col. Filkington, by which the island will 
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be exposed to the consequences of inun- 
dation in as small a degree as can be con- 
sistent with the effectual execution of the 
service.— It is to be regreted that lieut. 
col. Pilkington did not, in his second re- 
port, explain with more particularity the 
manner in which he intended to conduct 
.thfj? operation. It does not appear whe- 
thei i >he suggestion contained in the report 
transmitted to you in my letter of the 27th 
October of destroying the sills of the 
flood-gates and the jetties, and of ob- 
structing the channel into the bason, form 
a part of bis plan. To this operation it 
may be proper therefore that lieut. col. 
Pilkington's attention should be directed. 
—As the greatest importance is attached 
to a service by which the re-establishment 
of Flushing as a naval station and depot 
of the enemy may be most effectual re- 
tarded and obstructed for the longest 
period, I have felt it to be mv duty to 
bring under your consideration every sug- 
gestion, and to afford every assUtance 
which can render the operation as com- 
plete as possible. — I inclose a paper, con- 
taining the amount of tonnage which it 
will be iii the power of the transport boa"d 
now to provide for the embarkation of the 
troops, and of stores of all descriptions. 
The admiralty will, 1 trust, be able, by 
means of ships of war, to afford some ac- 
commodation to the healthy and elective 
part of the garrison — As the season of the 
year is so far advanced, 1 have no doubt 
you will see the importance of making 
every necessary exertion to bring this 
service to a conclusion within a reasonable 
time. — 1 have, &c. Liverpool. 


(Inclosure referred to in 

No. 


STATEMENT. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Sailed from Harwich and 
the Downs, 5th Novem- 
ber . 4 . 

IS 

3,<JG5 

Ready to sail from various 
Ports when the wind per- 
mits 

23 

7/20] 

Preparing with all expedi- 
tion, and will sail succes- 
sively as the wind permits 

6S 

20,179 

Ditto, intended for Crews of 
Gun Boats, but may be 
applied for the use of the 
troops 

4 

1,278 

Having on board 1,800 In- 
fantry to lie in theDowns, 
hut applicable if required 

8 

2,34-3 


J21 

25,020 


N. B. Exclusive of the above, cavalry 
transports, calculated for the conveyance 
of 500 horses, will be ready in a few day* 
to sail from Portsmouth. 

No. XXII. — Return of empty Troop Ships 
sent to Wulcherai between 4.-th Sept, and 
llth October 1 809. 

r With double 
5th Sept. Downs 651) j allowance of 

12th I)o. Do. 2,831 j medical com- 

forts. 

1 1th Do. Do. 578 

12 ill Do. Harwich 6,000 

24th Do. Do. 1,54-0 

28th Do. Do. 1,895 


13,512 


The above Return is conformable to the 
books of this office. 

R. George. — A. Sgrlk. — S. Douglas. 
Transport Office , 30 th Jan. 1 8 1 0. 

No. XXIII. — Return of empty Troop Ships 
sent to Walchercn subsequently to J 1 th 
October J 809. 


No. of Tons. 


I nth Oct. ... 

.. Downs 

3,700 

31st 

.. Harwich .... 

3,100 

5th Nov. ... 

.. Downs 

832 

18th 

.. Harwich ... 

2,717 

20th 

.. Downs 

5/725 


.. Wore 

1 ,047 

2lst ; 

.. Ditto 

3,095 

22(1 

.. Downs 

7 50 

2!>th 

.. Ditto 

1,940 

30th 

.. Nore 

J ,27 6 

3d Dec 

. Ditto 

1 ,07 3 


2.5,261 


The above Return is conformable to the 
books of this office. 

R. George. — A. Serle. — S. Douglas. 
Transport OJjicc y 30ih Jan. 1810. 

No. XXI V. — Return of the Sick and 
Wounded sent to England from Walchcren 
at different times. 


21 st Aug 


,.. 200 

9 ih Sept 


... 75 

Hull* 


... 75 

I sSiii 


33 + 

5 th Oct 


... 971 

9t,h 


.... *02 

I0th 


... 73.8 

21 st 


... 397 

22 d 


... 1,001 

28th 


.... 170 
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30th .7 


. 706 

3 1st 

..... ditto 

. 68 1 


ditto 

. 250 



. m 


ditto 

. 761 



36y 

1 4th 


. .620 

15th 


. 336 

17th 


600 

23d 


. 1,173 

20th 


. 680 

2«<h 


. 1 44 

1st Dec 


. 1 49 

I'Uli 


. 184 

lfith 


.. 48 

31st Aug. 7 

4th Sept. J 

. ... South Bcveland 1,389 


Total 

12,863 


No. XXV. — Extract of a Dispatch from 
Mr. Bathurst to Mr. Secretary Canning , 
dated Buda, 1 5th Sept. 1809. 

The emperor is very solicitous that Che 
British forces disembarked in Holland 
should continue their operations in that 
country, from a conviction, that the ac- 
tion of his Majesty’s troops on that point, 
will afford to Austria a more efficacious 
relief, than a diversion on any other sphere 
that might be selected. — His imperial 
Majesty appears to entertain this idea, 
frqm a notion that the inhabitants of Hol- 
land and the Low Countries are so ill dis- 
posed towards the government of Buona- 
parte, as to encourage a hope of their 
joining the English cause. 


B. 

From the Earl of Chatham. 

No. I.— Dispatch from the Earl of Chatham 
to Viscount Casilcrcagh, dated 2d Aug . 
1 809 . — Received (Uh August. 

Head Quarters, Middkhourg , 
2d Aug. 1809. 

My lord ; I have the honour of ac- 
quainting your lordship, that having 
sailed from the Downs early in the morn- 
ing of the 28th ult. with rear admiral sir 
R. Strachan, in his Majesty’s ship Vener- 
able, we arrived the same evening and 
anchored in East Cape lie Roads, and 
were joined on the following morning by 
the division of the army under lieut. gen. 
sir John Hope. It blew in the course of 
that day a fresh gale from the westward, 
which created a heavy swell* and the 


small craft being much exposed, it was 
determined to seek shelter for them in 
the anchorage of the Room-pot, where 
lieut. gen. sir John Hope’s division was 
also directed to proceed, in order to pos- 
sess such points as might be necessary to 
secure the anchorage, as well as with a 
view to future operations up the Scheldt. 
— The left wing of the army under k-eut. 
gen. sir Eyre Coote, particularly designed 
for the operations against Walchercn, ar- 
rived on the 29th, and morning of the 
80th, but the wind continuing to blow 
fresh from the westward, and occasioning 
a great surf on the beach, both on the 
side of Zoutlaud, as well as near Dom- 
burg, it became expedient, in order to 
effect a landing, to carry the whole fleet 
through the narrow and difficult passage 
into the Vere Gat, hitherto considered im- 
practicable for large ships ; which being 
successfully accomplished, and the neces- 
sary preparations for debarkation being 
completed, 1 have the satisfaction of ac- 
quainting your lordship that the troops 
landed on the Bree Sand, about a mile to 
the westward of Fort de llaak, without 
opposition, when a position was taken up 
for the night on the Sand llill, with East 
Capellc in front. Lieut, gen. Fraser was 
detached immediately to the left against 
Fort der llaak and Ter Vere, the former 
of which oil his approach was evacuated 
by the enemy, but the town of Vere, which 
was strong in its defences, and had a gar- 
rison of about bOO men, held out till yes- 
terday morning notwithstanding the heavy 
and well directed fire of the bomb vessels 
and gun boats during the preceding day, 
and until the place was closely invested. 
— Early on the morning of the 31st, a de- 
putation from Middlebourg, from whence 
the garrison had been withdrawn into 
Flushing, having arrived in camp, terms 
of capitulation were agreed upon, copies 
of which I have the honour herewith to 
enclose, as well as that of the garrison of 
Ter Vere, and the divisions of the army 
under the orders of lieut. gen. lord Paget 
and major gen. Graham moved forward, 
and took up a position with the right to 
Maliskirke, the centre at Gryperskirke, 
and left at St. Lawrence.— On the morn- 
ing of the 1st inst. the troops advanced to 
the investment of Flushing, which opera- 
tion was warmly contested with the 
enemy. In this movement he was driven 
by, major general Graham’s division, on 
the right from the batteries of Dykeshock, 
the Vygeter, and the Noll* while briga- 
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dier general Houston's brigade forced 
the enemy posted on the road from Mid- 
delbourg to retire with the loss of four 
guns, and many killed and wounded. 
Lieut, gen. lord Paget's division also 
drove in the post of the enemy, and took 
up his position at West Zouburg. No- 
Uwng could exceed the gallantry of the 
troops throughout the whole of this day, 
and my warmest praise is due to the se- 
veral general officers for their judicious 
disposition in the advancement of their 
respective columns. To lieut. gen. sir 
Kyre Conte 1 feel much indebted for his 
exertions in this service, and the prompt 
and able manner in which he has exe- 
cuted my orders. The light troops under 
brig. gen. baron llottenburg have been 
admirably conducted, and with the offi- 
cers commanding the several corps en- 
gaged, 1 have every reason to be most 
perfectly satisfied. The 3d battalion of 
the royal and flank companies of the Gth 
regiment, maintained the right under dif- 
ficult circumstances, with great gallantry, 
and killed and wounded a great many of 
the enemy. — Ter Vere being in our pos- 
session, lieut. gen. Fraser's division 
marched in the evening upon ltuttern, de- 
taching a corps for the reduction of Ram- 
makins, which when effected will com- 
plete the investment of Flushing. — I have 
to regret the temporary absence of brig, 
gen. Browne, who was wounded late in 
the day, but i trust not to be long de- 
prived of his serv ices. — 1 have the honour 
to enclose a return of the killed, wounded, 
and missing. Deeply as the fall of every 
British soldier is at all times to be la- 
mented, the loss w T ill not appear to have 
been great, when the serious impediments 
it was in the power of the enemy to op- 
pose to our progress are considered, as 
well as the formidable state of the batteries 
of Flushing, to w hich llit^Lronps were ne- 
cessarily exposed. — The pressure of cir- 
cumstances has prevented the command- 
ing officer of artillery from furnishing a 
detailed account of the guns and ordnance 
stores taken in the several batteries and 
fortress of Ter Vere, but which will be 
hereafter transmitted, with a return of the 
prisoners taken since our landing, sup- 
posed to amount to 1,000. Commodore 
Owen’s squadron, with lieut. gen. the 
marquis of Huntley’s division, remains at 
anchor in the Wee ling passage ; and the 
divisions of lieut. gen. earl of Hossiyn, and 
lieut. gen. Grosvenur, are arrived at the 
anchorage in the Vere Gat.— I cannot 


conclude without expressing in the 
strongest terms, my admiration of the dis- 
tinguished abilities with which 'the fleet 
was conducted through the passage into 
the Vere Gat, nor can the advantages re- 
sulting from the success of this operation 
be too highly estimated ; as by it we are 
not only enabled to effect a disembarka- 
tion, which in the then state of the wind 
was impracticable in any other quarter ; 
but also, that the enemy, probably relying 
on the difficulties of the navigation, was 
less prepared for resistance. 1 must also 
warmly acknowledge the great assistance 
the service has derived from the zealous 
exertions of the officers of the navy, and 
of the seamen employed in drawing a 
considerable proportion of the artillery 
through a heavy sand, and without whose 
aid the advance of the army must neces- 
sarily have been suspended, the strength 
of the tide rendering the landing of the 
horses for. a time extremely difficult. I 
have, &c. Chatham. 

P. S. Since writing the above letter, I 
have received intelligence from sir John 
Hope, that the reset ve of the* army had 
effected their landing on South Bevcland, 
and that a detachment had occupied the 
town of Goes. Chatham. 

(First Inclosure referred to in No. L) 
ARTICLES of Capitulation entered into 
for the surrender of the Town of Mid- 
dlcburgh to his Britannic Majesty's, 
forces, in consequence of a deputation 
from the* Prefect and Burgomasters lor 
that purpose. 

Art. 1. Security to be granted to every 
person, public functionaries, private per- 
sons, citizens, and inhabitants, whatever 
their political opinions may have been or 
now are. — Ansvj. Granted, provided they 
conduct themselves as peaceful citizens, 
and conform to such regulations as will 
be hereafter established by the authority 
of the British government. 

Art 2. Protection to all property with- 
out exception whatsoever. — Ausiv. Granted, 
as far as relates to private property. All 
public property is to be accounted for to 
such commissioners as will be named by 
the # general commanding his Britannic 
Majesty’s forces. 

Art. 3. The armed citizens or other in- 
habitants who may have taken up arms, 
or done military duty to maintain public 
tranquillity, to be protected in their per- 
sons and property, and permitted to re- 
turn to their dwellings.— Atisw, Granted, 
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upon condition that their arms are given 
to such persons as will be duly authorized 
to receive them. 

Art. 4*. Public Functionaries and their 
families to be permitted, if they desire it, 
to return to any other part of the kingdom 
of Holland. 

Art. 5. Inhabitants who are absent from 
their houses, to be permitted to return 
with their property.— Answ. Granted, sub- 
ject to the restriction specified in the first 
article. , 

Art. 0. The troops to be quartered in 
barracks. — Answ . This must be determined 
according to circumstances, but every care 
will be taken to render the quartering as 
little burdensome to the inhabitants as 
possible. 

Art. 7. Should any misunderstanding 
take place relating to the foregoing arti- 
cles they will be explained in favour of 
the town and inhabitants. — Answ. Granted. 

Art. 8. The above Article to be also 
extended to all parts of this department 
which may not have obtained equally fa- 
vourable terms. — Ans . This Article to ap- 
ply in the present instance to the town of 
Middle burgh alone : but no difficulty will 
be made to grant the same advantageous 
terms to any town that will surrender in 
like manner without opposition. 

Additional Article. All military sick in 
hospital, to remain where th»?y are at pre 
sent, and to be taken care of; on re- 
covery, to be permitted to return to their 
corps. — Answ. The sick are to be taken 
care of by their own medical people, but 
must be considered as prisoners of war. 

(Signed) C. G. Bedllkeld. 

P. G. Sciioueu. 

J. M. Vankuooii. 

H. Van i)E Merndene. 
Agreed to by me, conformably to the 
powers vested in me by lieut. gen. the 
earl of Chatham, K. G. Commander of liis 
Britannic Majesty's forces. (Signed) 
Eyre Coote, Lieut. Geu. 
Heights qf Jlree Sand, July 31,1 80!) . 

(Second Inclosure referred to in No. I.) 
PROPOSAL of a Capitulation, by the 
Commandant of the Fortress of Veer, 
to his excellency Lieutenant General 
M. Fraser, commanding the besieging 
army before Veer, and to captain Rich- 
ardson, the senior Naval Officer on 
shore. 

Art. 1. The garrison of Veer shall be 
allowed to quit one of the gates of the 
town with all the honours of war, and 
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ground their arms upon the glacis, and 
they shall not be allowed to serve against 
his Britannic Majesty or his allies, until 
they have been regularly exchanged, and 
the troops shall be sent to some Dutch 
place in Holland, at the expence of his 
Majesty. The officers shall keep their 
swords, horses, and property, and the sol- 
diers their knapsacks.— Answ. Agree<r to, 
excepting that the garrison is to be con- 
sidered generally as prisoners of war, and 
shall be disposed of as the British govern- 
ment shall think proper, and as is cus- 
tomary on such occasions. 

Art. 2. From this moment until the 
evacuation of the fortress, the troops of 
both armies shall remain in their present 
p ositi on. — A nsw . ( i ranted . 

Art. 3. All hostilities shall cease from 
both sides, and no preparation of attack 
or defence shall be carried on. — Answ. 
Granted. 

Art. 4. All the artillery and stores shall 
be delivered over by the commissaries ap- 
pointed from both sides. — Answ. Agreed to, 
considering that in this Article the sur- 
render of public property of all descrip- 
tions is included. 

Art. 5. All the sick and wounded shall 
be left to the humanity of the General 
until their recovery. — Answ. Granted. 

Art. (i. The inhabitants of the town of 
Veer shall continue to enjoy ail their pri- 
vileges, and their partic ular properly shall 
be respected, and shall, if they choose, be 
allowed to leave the place. This privilege 
shall likewise be granted to ail the women 
of the garrison. — Answ. Granted. 

(Signed) A. M. Fraser, Lieut. Gen. 

commanding the troops 
before Veer. 

Ciia. Richardson, Senior 
Naval Officer. 

V. Bogart, Commandant 
of the garrison of Veer. 

r l. Carey, Lieut. Col. 
Military Secretary. 

Veer, Aug. 1 st, J 8U{). 

No. II. — Dispatch from the Earl of Chat- 
ham to Viscount Castlereagh, dated 3d 
August 1 80L ) — Received iith August. 

Middleburgh , 3d Aug. ISO!). 

My Lord ; Since my letter of yester- 
day’s date, I have received intelligence 
from licut. gen. sir John Hope of his hav- 
ing occupied Batz, and taken possession 
of the whole island of South Beveland. I 
have also the satisfaction to acquaint your 
lordship, that upon the batteries being 
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prepared to open, the fortress of Ramma- 
kins surrendered this evening; and I have 
the honour to inclose the Articles of Ca- 
pitulation. I have, &c. Chatham. 

(Inclosurc referred to in No. II.) 

Terms of Capitulation of the fortress of 
Ramakins, 3d August 1 809. 

Art. 1. The garrison surrenders pri- 
soners of war, with every thing that be- 
longs to the fortress, whether ammunition, 
cannon, or government stores belonging 
to the French and Dutch, of every sort 
and kind. 

Art. 2. The garrison will lay down 
their arms this moment ; and are to be 
disposed of as the British government 
chooses, and as has been the custom of 
war. 

Art. 3. The officers will be allowed to 
keep their swords, and will, with their 
soldiers, be permitted to keep their private 
baggage. (Signed) 

Alex. M. Eraser, lieut. gen. 
commanding his Britannic 
Maje sty's troops before Ra- 
makins. 

WouNiEit, Capt. Commandant. 

T. Carf.y, Lieut.-Col. Mil. Sec. 

Strength of the garrisoy. 2 captains, 
1 lieutenant, 4 serjeants, 7 corporals, 2 
drummers, 1 1 1 privates. Total 127. 

No. III. — Di p atch from the Earl of Chat- 

ham to / isc ount Casilrrcagh , dated 1th 

August 1809. — Received i 1th August, 

Head-quarters, Middlehurgh , Aug. 7, 1 809. 

My Lord; nothing very material has 
occurred since my last dispatch of the 
3d inst. We have been unremittingly 
employed in bringing up the artillery of 
siege, ammunition and stores to the vicinity 
of Flushing, and the troops have been 
occupied in the construction of the bat- 
teries, and in carrying on the several 
works before the place, hut which have 
been necessarily interrupted by the very 
heavy rains which have fallen here.— 
The enemy is active and enterprising, and 
the garrison has certainly received consi- 
derable reinforcements from the opposite 
coast, nor has it been in the power of our 
flotilla hitherto to prevent it. Under 
these circumstances it has been found ne- 
cessary to land lieut. gen. Grosvenor's di- 
vision, and the two battalions of the King's 
German Legion have been also for the 
present brought on shore. — Immediately 
on the fall of Rammakins I determined, as 


soon as the necessary arrangements were 
made, to pass the infantry of lieut -ge- 
neral the earl of Rosslyn's corps, together 
with lieut. gen. the marquis of Huntley's 
division, and the brigades of artillery, 
into South Beveland, to form a junction 
with a reserve under lieut. gen. sir John 
Hope ; and that the cavalry and ordnance 
ships, together with the transports of lieut. 
gen. Grosvenor's division the moment their 
services could be spared from before 
Flushing, should be brought through the 
Slow passage, and proceed up the West 
Scheldt : but of course this latter opera- 
tion cannot take place until a sufficient 
naval force shall have been enabled to 
enter the river, and to proceed in advance ; 
but the very severe blowing weather we 
have constantly experienced, added to 
the great difficult} 7 of the navigation, has 
hitherto baffled all their efforts. — By letters 
from lieut. gen. sir John Hope, I find 
that the enemy had on the 5th instant 
come down with about 2S gun vessels 
before Batz, on which place they kept 
up a smart cannonade for some hours, 
hut were forced to retire by the guns 
from the fort, and every thing has since 
remained quiet in that quarter. I have. Sec . 

Chatham. 

No. IV. — Dispatch from the Earl of Chat- 
ham to Viscount Castlcrcagh, dated 8 th 
August 1809. — Received 1 1 th August . 

Middlehunf, $tli August 1809. 

My Lord ; since closing my dispatch 
of yesterday's date, the enemy, towards 
five o'clock in the evening, in considerable 
force, made a vigorous sortie upon the 
right of our line, occupied by major gene- 
ral Graham’s division. The attack was 
principally directed against our advanced 
picquets, who were supported by the 
third battalion of the Royals, the 5th and 
38th regiments, under colonel Hay. These 
corps, together with detachments *of the 
royal artillery, the 95th and light batta- 
lions of the King's German Legion, re- 
ceived the enemy with their accustomed 
intrepidity, and, after a sharp contest of 
some duration, forced him to retire, with 
a very considerable loss in killed, 
woubded, and prisoners. — In this affair 
the enemy has had another opportu- 
nity of witnessing the superior gallan- 
try of British troops : in no instance 
has he succeeded in making the least 
impression throughout our line, and on 
this occasion, so far from profiting by 
his attempt, he has been obliged to re- 
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linqnish some very advantageous ground, 
where our advanced posts are now esta- 
blished.—! cannot too strongly express 
my sense of the unremitting vigilance 
atid ability manifested by major general 
Graham, in securing and maintaining his 
post against the repeated attacks of the 
enemy to dislodge him ; and I have great 
satisfaction in acquainting your lordship, 
that the major general mentions, in terms 
of the warmest approbation, the dis- 
tinguished conduct and gallantry of the 
officers and troops engaged on this occa- 
sion.— I am now enabled to transmit, for 
your lordship's information, an abstract 
return of the ordnance, ammunition, and 
stores, that have fallen into our hands since 
our arrival in this island. I have, &c. 

Chatham. 

No. V.— Dispatch /rom the Earl of Chatham 
to Viscount Castlereagh, dated 1 1 th Aug , 
1 809 . — Received 1 5th August. 

Head Quarters, Middleburg, 
11 th August 1 809. 

My lord ; I received yesterday even- 
ing your lordship's dispatch of the 8th 
instant by the messenger Mills, and I 
must entreat your lordship to offer my 
most dutiful acknowledgements to his 
Majesty for the gracious approbation 
he has been pleased to express of my 
humble endeavours ; and I shall feel the 
greatest satisfaction in communicating to 
lieut.-gen. sir Eyre Coote, and the general 
and other officers and troops employed 
here under my command, the sense which 
his Majesty entertains of their meritorious 
conduct in the service in which they have 
been engaged, as well as the confidence 
hi3 Majesty feels in their future good con- 
duct, and which I trust they will not dis- 
appoint. — The enemy has continued to 
give what interruption he could to the 
progress of our works, but since the date 
of my last letter he has attempted no 
sortie in any force. He has endeavoured 
to cause us some embarrassment by open- 
ing the sluices at Flushing, and letting in 
the salt water ; but this has been attended 
as yet with little inconvenience ; as the 
necessary precautions for letting off the 
water through the sluices in our posses- 
sion at this place, and at Veer, have been 
taken, and I have no doubt will be found 
effectual. The several batteries will, I 
hope, be ready to open on that place 
either to-morrow, or the following d.ty, 
and I shall look with great anxiety to the 
tesuit, as the speedy reduction of Flushing, 


particularly under present appearances, is 
of the last importance ; fcs, till then, so 
very large a portion of the force under my 
command is unavoidably detained before 
it. — The diversion of lieut.-gen. lord Ross- 
lyn, and lieut.-gen. lord Huntley, were, 
according to the intention I mentioned in 
my last letter, landed on South Beveland 
on the morning of the 9th inst. ; butT am 
sorry to say, that the division of transports, 
with the cavalry and artillery horses, the 
heavy ordnance, and stores of all descrip- 
tions, have not yet been brought through 
the Slowe passage : The moment they ap- 
pear, it is my intention to proceed towards 
Bathz ; but, as till then no operations can 
be undertaken, I have thought my pre- 
sence here was more useful.— A large 
portion of the flotilla has proceeded up 
the river to Bathz, on which place I learn 
that the enemy had again made an attack, 
but had been repulsed by the guns of the 
fort. I have, &c. Chatham. 

No. VI. — Dispa TCH/ro7w the Earl of Chatham 
to Viscount Castlereagh , dated 10 th Aug . 
1809 . — Received 19 th August. 

Head Quarters , Middleburg , 
Kith August 1 809. 

My lord ; I have the honour of ac- 
quainting you 1 * lordship, that on the 1 3th 
inst. the batteries before Flushing being 
completed (and the frigates, bombs, and 
gun vessels, having at the same time taken 
their stations) a fire was opened at about 
half past one p. m. from 52 pieces of heavy 
ordnance, w hich w-as vigorously returned 
by the enemy. An additional battery of 
six 24 pounders was completed the same 
night, and the whole continued to play 
upon the town with little or no intermis- 
sion till late on the following day. — On 
the morning of the 14th inst., about 10 
o'clock, the line of battle ships at anchor 
in the Duerloo passage, led by rear admi- 
ral sir Richard Strachan, got under weigh, 
and ranging up along the sea line of de- 
fence, kept up, as they passed, a tremend- 
ous cannonade on the town for several 
hours with the greatest gallantry and ef- 
fect. About four in the afternoon, perceiv- 
ing that the fire of the enemy had entirely 
ceased, and the town presenting a most 
awdul scene of destruction, being on fire 
in almost every quarter, I directed lieut.*- 
gen. sir Eyre Coote, to send in to sum- 
mons the place. Gen. Monnet returned 
for answer that he would reply to the 
summons as soon as he had consulted a 
council of war. An hour had been allow- 
2 
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ed him for the purpose ; but a considera- 
ble lime beyond it having elapsed without 
any answer being received, hostilities were 
ordered to be recommenced with the ut- 
most vigour, and about 1 1 o’clock at night, 
one ot the enemy’s batteries advanced 
upon the sea dyke, in front of lieut.-gen. 
. Frazer’s position, was most gallantly car- 
ried -%at the point of the bayonet by de- 
tachments from the 36th, 71st, light batta- 
lions of the King’s German Legion, under 
lieut. col. Pack, opposed to great supe- 
riority of numbers. They took 40 pri- 
soners, and killed and wounded a great 
many of the enemy. — I must not omit to 
mention that, on the preced ing evening, an 
intrem hment in front of major general 
Graham’s position was also forced in 
manner equally undaunted by the 14th re- 
giment and detachments of the King’s 
German Legion under lieut. col. Nichols, 
who drove the enemy from it, and made a 
lodgement within musquet shot of the 
town, taking one gun and 30 prisoners. 
About two in the morning the enemy de- 
manded a suspension of arms for 48 hours, 
which was refused, and only two hours 
granted, when he agreed to surrender ac- 
cording to the summons sent in on the 
basis of the garrison becoming prisoners 
of war. — I have now the satisfaction of 
acquainting your lordship,* hat, these pre- 
liminaries being acceded to, as soon as the 
admiral landed in the morning, col. Long, 
adjutant general, and captain Cockburn 
of the royal navy, were appointed to ne- 
gotiate the further Articles of Capitulation, 
which 1 have now the honour to inclose. 
They were ratified about 3 this morning, 
w hen .detachments of the Royals on the right 
and of his Majesty’s 7 1st regiment on the 
left, took possession of the gates of the 
town ; the garrison will march out to-mor- 
row, and will be embarked as speedily as 
possible. — I may now congratulate your 
lordship on the fall of a place so indispen- 
sably necessary to our future operations, 
as so. large a proportion of our force being 
required to carry on the siege with that 
degree of vigour and dispatch which the 
means of defence the enemy possessed, 
and particularly his power of inundation 
(which was rapidly spreading to an alarm- 
ing extent), rendered absolutely neces- 
sary.— Having hoped, had circumstances 
permitted, to have proceeded up the river 
at an earlier period, I had committed to 
lieut. gen. sir Eyre Coote, the direction 
of the detail of the siege and of the opera- 
tions before Flushing ; and I cannot suffi- 
vol. xv. — Appendix. 
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ciently express my sense of the unremit-* 
tipg zeal and exertion with which he has 
conducted the arduous service entrusted to 
him, in which he was ably assisted by 
lieut. colonels Walsh and Offeney, at- 
tached to him as assistants in the adjutant 
and quarter master general’s department. 
— I have every reason to be satisfied with 
the judicious manner in which the general 
officers have directed the several opera- 
tions, as well as with the spirit and intelli- 
gence manifested by the commanding 
officers ot corps, and the zeal and ardour 
of all ranks of officers. — It is with great 
pleasure I can report the uniform good 
conduct of the troops, who have not only, 
on all occasions, shewn the greatest intre- 
pidity in the presence of the enemy, but 
have supported with great patience and 
cheerfulness the laborious duties they have 
had to perform. — The active and perse- 
vering exertions of the corps of royal en- 
gineers have been conducted with much 
skill and judgment by colonel Fyers, aided 
by lieut. col. D’Arcy ; and it is impossi- 
ble for me to do sufficient justice to the 
distinguished conduct of the officers and 
men of the royal artillery under the able 
direction and animating example of’ briga- 
dier gen. M’Leod. — The seamen, whose 
labours had already been so useful to the 
army, sought their reward in a further op- 
portunity of distinguishing themselves ; 
and one of the batteries was accordingly 
entrusted to them, and which they served 
with admirable vigour and effect. — 1 must 
here beg to express my strong sense of 
the constant and cordial co-operation of 
the navy on all occasions; and my warm- 
est acknowledgments are most particu- 
larly due to capt. Cockburn, of the Bcl- 
leisle, commanding the flotilla, and to 
capt. Richardson, of the Caesar, command- 
ing the brigade of seamen landed with 
the army. — I have the honour to inclose a 
return of the garrison of Flushing, in ad- 
dition to which 1 have learnt that, besides 
the number killed, which was considera- 
ble, upwards of 1,000 wounded men were 
transported to Cadsand, previous to the 
complete investment of the town. — I also 
subjoin a statement of deserters and pri- 
soned exclusive of the garrison of Flush- 
ing.— This dispatch will be delivered to 
your lordship by my first aid de camp, 
major Bradford, who is fully qualified to 
give your lordship every further informa- 
tion, and whom 1 beg earnestly to recom- 
mend to his Majesty’s protection. I 
have, &c* Chatham. 

CCJ 
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(First Inclc&ure referred to in No. VI.) 
His excellency the general of division 
Monet, one of the commandants of the 
legion of honour, commandant in chief 
of the fortress of Flushing, having au- 
thorized M. L’Eveque, capt. of the im- 
perial engineers, and J\l. Montonnet, 
capt. of the imperial artillery, to treat 
of terms of capitulation for the surren- 
der of the town of Flushing to the 
troops of his Britannic Majesty ; and 
their excellencies lieut. gen. the earl 
of Chatham, K. G. and rear-admiral Sir 
Bichard Strachan, K. B. commanding 
in chief the military and naval forces 
before Flushing, having authorised capt. 
Cockburn of his Majesty's ship Bel- 
leisle, commanding the British flotilla, 
and col. Long, adjutant- general, to 
treat conjointly with the said Commis- 
sioners thereon, after duly exchanging 
their respective powers, agreed to the 
following Articles ; viz. 

Art. 1. La garnison de Flessingue 
sera prisonniere de guerre. El le sorlira 
de la place avec 4>us les honneurs de la 
guerre ; deposera les armes sur la quai de 
la porte d’eau : sera renvoyec en France 
sur parole, et ne pourra, pendant un an, 
porter les armes contre sa Majeste Britan- 
nique ou les allies qu’elle pent avoir au 
moment de la capitulation. — Cette Article 
est applicable aux offieiers de marine qui 
se trouvent actuellement dans la place de 
Flessingue. — Answ. The garrison of Flush- 
ing will be permitted to march out of the 
town with the honours of war required, 
and they will lay down their arms on the 
glacis, but must be considered as prison- 
ers of war, and sent as such to England. 
—•The officers of marine will share the 
fate of the rest of the garrison. 

Art. 2. Les offieiers generaux d’etat 
major, de la marine, et des corps qui coni- 
posent la garnison conserveront lours 
armes, leurs chevaux, & tous les eftets qui 
leur appartiennent. — Les sous offieiers, 
soldats, marines, et domestiques des offi- 
ciers conserveront leurs havre-sacs.— 
Answ. Granted. 

Art. 3. Les malades et les blesses sus- 
ceptibles d’etre evacuees seront transierres 
en France ; les autres malades seront 
abandonnes aux soins et d loyaute de M. 
Le Gen. commandant les troupes de S. 
M. Britannique et evacues sur le territoire 
Francois aussitot que leur etat le permettra. 
—“II sera laisse un nombre suffisant d’offi- 
ciers de sante pour le traitement de ces 
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malades. Les offieiers de sante reccvront 
les memes emoluments que ceux de sa 
Majeste Britannique. — Answ. The sick 
and wounded must be considered as pri- 
soners of war ; such as are in a state to be 
removed shall be embarked with the gar- 
rison ; the rest will remain under the care 
of French physicians and surgeons until 
sufficiently recovered to admit of ‘cheir 
being removed. — The physicians and sur- 
geons will receive the allowance usually 
granted to prisoners of war of their rank 
and description, together with such fur- 
ther remuneration for their attendance on 
the sick, as the general commanding the 
British army may be pleased to grant. 

Art. 4. Les non-combattans, tels que 
les sous inspecteurs aux revues, le com- 
missaire de guerre, les offieiers de sante, 
le proposes des diifcrents services adminis- 
trates, ne seront point consideres com me 
prisonniers de guerre. 11s pourrout dis- 
poser de leurs eilets et proprietes et leg 
emporter en France, ainsi que toutes le* 
pieces relatives a leur comptabilite pour 
justifier de leurs gestions aux gouverne- 
ment Fran^ais. — Answ. The officers and 
others mentioned in this Article, all at- 
tendants on the French army; and in 
short Frenchmen of every description, not 
inhabitants of Flushing previous to the 
year 1 S07, will be sent to England, and 
hereafter treated according to such ar- 
rangements as may take place between 
the two governments respecting non-com- 
batants. Their private property and per- 
sonal property shall be respected, and per- 
mission will be given them to retain all 
such papers as specially relate to and may- 
be necessary for the settlement of their 
accounts. All Frenchmen and others w ho 
may be permitted to remain will be ex- 
pected to take the oath of allegiance to 
his Britannic Majesty when required, and 
conform to all l$ws and regulations which 
may hereafter be made by the British go- 
vernment. 

Art. 5. S ? il n’a tU fait aucune stipula- 
tion particuliere concernant les malades 
laisse3 a Middelbourg aux offieiers de 
sante aux employes du dit Hopital, ils se- 
ront trailcs d’apres les Articles troiset qua- 
tre de la presente Capitulation. — Answ . 
Granted, conformably to the answers given 
to the 3rd and 4th Articles. 

Al t. 0. Les proprietes des habitans seront 
rejectees ; il sera libre aux dits habitans 
de se retirer en France avec leurs proprie- 
tes particulieres ; leur sera accorde toute 
surete a cot egaid ; ils ne pourrout en au* 
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cune manure etre inquietcs pour leurs opi- 
nions et la conduite quails ont tenue pen- 
dant le siege. — Ansxv. The property of the 
inhabitants, of every description, will be 
respected, it being understood that all naval 
and military stores will be held in requisi- 
tion, until proved to be private property 
otfindividuals, and the British government 
shalf*in that case be at liberty to make use 
of the same, on paying a just remunera- 
tion, to the proprietors. Such inhabitants 
as may be desirous of returning to France, 
and shall notify this their intention within 
eight days after the ratification of this 
capitulation, shall be permitted to do 
so at a period to be determined by the 
British commander in chief; and no in- 
habitant shall be molested on account of 
any opinion or conduct he may hitherto 
have held. 

Art. 7. II sera accord e par les commis- 
saires Anglois ct aux Frais de leur gou- 
vernement les Voitures & les Batteaux 
necessaires pour transporter de la place 
sur la territoire Frail guise les malades et 
les baggages et eflets des officiers : ces ef- 
fets ne pourront etre vi si tees, il leur sera 
accorde toute surete pendant Je passage. 
— Amin. Every expence of transporting 
the French garrison, sick, &c. with their 
baggage to England, will qf course be de- 
frayed by the British government. 

Art. 8. S'il survenoit quelquc difticulte 
dans l’interpretation d'un des articles ci 
dessus, f ile sera levee par les corumissaircs 
soussignes, ct autant que possible a 1’avan- 
tage de la garnison. — Anew. Granted. 

Given under our hands in Flushing this 
1 6 th day of August 1800. 

(Signed) Geo. Cockburn, Captain H. 

M. S. Belle isle, command- 
ing the British Flotilla. 

Rob. Long, Col.. Adjutant- 
General. 

F. Monton^.t, Capitaine d' 
Artillerie. 

P. Leveoue, Capitaine Com- 
mandant du Genie. 

Additional Articles. 

Art. 1. The undersigned commissioners 
have agreed that all ordnance, military 
and naval stores ot every description, as 
well as all maps, charts, plans, and mili- 
tary memoirs, &c.and all public property 
whatsoever, shall be made over, with in- 
ventories thereof, to such commissioners 
as shall be appointed by the generals 
commanding the British and French 
forces conjointly to deliver and receive 
the same* 


Art. *2. It is likewise agreed' that as 
soon as the ratification of the present ca- 
pitulation shall be exchanged, the gates 
of the town and the sluices shall be occu- 
pied by detachments of the British army, 
and the French troops shall evacuate the 
fortress at noon on the 17th instant. 

Art. 3. It is further agreed that this 
capitulation shall he ratified by the gene- 
rals commanding in chief the British and 
French armies : and that the ratifications 
shall be exchanged at the French advanc- 
ed posts on the Middleburgh Road, at 
12 o'clock this night ; in default of which, 
the present capitulation and suspension 
of arms to be considered as null and void. 

Given under our hands at Flushing, this 
15th day of August 1809. 

(Signed) G. Cockburn, Captain 

' II. M. S. Belleisle, 

commanding the Brit- 
ish Flotilla. 

Rob. Long, Colonel, 
Adjutant General. 

(Signed) F. Monton net, Capi- 

taine d' Artillerie. 

P. I/eveque, Capitaine 
Commandant du Ge- 
nie. 

Approved and ratified by us, 

(Signed) Chatham, Lieutenant- 

General commanding 

the Forces. 

R. Straciian, Rear-Ad- 
miral, commanding 

the Naval Forces. 

Vu et ratifie, 

(Signed) Monnet, General de 

(A true copy) Division. 

(Signed) T. Carey, Lieutenant- 

Colonel, Military Se- 
cretary. 

No. VII.— Copy of aDisputchfrom the Earl 
of Chatham to Viscount Castlercaglt, dated 
16th August 1809 . — Received 2 1st Aug. 

Middleburgh , 18 th Aug . 1809. 

My lord ; I have the honour to transmit, 
for your lordship's information, a copy 
of the Articles of Capitulation for the sur- 
render of the towns Zeirik Zee, and 
Browershaven, and the Islands of Schowen 
and tluiveland, concluded on the 15th in- 
stant, by lieut. gen. the earl of Rosslyn 
and rtar admiral sir R. Keats, with the de- 
puties of those towns and islands : and J 
have much satisfaction in acquainting 
your lordship, that I have every reason 
to believe we shall be enabled to draw 
very ample supplies of cattle, spirits, and 
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biscuit, from that quarter. — The enclosed 
return of the late garrison of Phishing, re- 
ceived from gen. Monnet last night, so 
materially differs from that which accom- 
panied rny dispatch of the 16th instant, 
that I think it expedient to transmit it for 
your lordship's information. — I am also 
informed, that the enemy, during this ser- 
vice, has suffered a very heavy loss in kill- 
ed and wounded, which, together with the 
risoners of war who have fallen into our 
ands of the enemy's force opposed to 
us in this island, may very fairly be stated 
at 9,000 men. (Signed) Chatham. 

(First Inclosure referred to in No. VII.) 
Articles of Capitulation, entered into for 
the surrender of the towns of Zeirik 
Zee and Browershaven, and the whole 
of the islands of Sc ho wen and Duive- 
land, to his Britannic Majesty’s forces, 
and concluded between the Earl of 
Rosslyn, Lieut. General, and Richard 
Goodwin Keats, K. B. Rear Admiral of 
the Blue, on the one part; and Mr. J. 
Neiemans, Mr. Secretary Van I)opff, 
and. Mr. J. de Kater, Members of the 
Regency, Deputies from the towns of 
Zeirik Zee and Browershaven, and the 
whole of the islands of Schowen and 
Duiveland, on the other pari. 

The said deputies, in consequence of the 
eighth Article of the Capitulation of the 
town of Middle-burgh, communicated to 
them by the prefect of Zeeland, and iri 
conformity to the disposition from him of 
the bill Aug. have expressed their readi- 
ness to accede to the conditions of the 
said Capitulation, and to surrender the 
towns of Zeirik Zee and Browershaven, 
and the whole of the Blands of Schowen 
and Duiveland, to his Britannic Majesty’s 
forces, upon the following Articles of Ca- 
pitulation : 

Art. ]. Security shall be granted to 
every person, public functionaries, private 
persons, citizens, and inhabitants, what- 
ever their political opinions may have 
been, or now are, provided they conduct 
themselves as peaceable citizens, and con- 
form to such regulations as shall be*, here- 
after established by the authority of the 
British government. 

Art. 2. Protection shall be granted to 
all private property, but. all public pro- 
perty is to be accounted for, to such com- 
missioners as shall he named by the gene- 
ral and admiral commanding his Britannic 
Majesty's forces. 

Art. 3. The arms of the inhabitants. 
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which have been received from the govern* 
rnent, shall be delivered up to such officer 
as shall be appointed on the part of his 
Britannic Majesty to receive the same; 
but it shall be permitted to the magistrates 
to retain such proportion of them, and to 
arm such part of the burghers for the pur- 
poses of the internal, police of the towns, 
as shall appear to be proper and necessary 
to the officers commanding in the island 
on the part of his Britannic Majesty ; but 
none shall be retained or used, except 
subject to his authority and his discretion. 

Art. 4. Public functionaries and their 
families, shall be permitted, if they desire 
it, to return to any other part of Holland ; 
but such as shall remain shall, if required 
and authorized so to do by the officer 
commanding in the islands, continue to 
exercise, their several functions for the 
administration of the affairs of the towns 
ancl islands aforesaid. 

Ari. 5. Inhabitants who are absent from 
their houses shall be permitted to return 
with their property, subject to the condi- 
tions in the first Article. 

Art. (j. Every care wull be taken that 
the quartering of the troops stationed in 
the towns ami islands shall he made as 
little burllierisome to the inhabitants as 
possible. 

Art. 7. If any misunderstanding shall 
arise regarding the foregoing Articles, 
they shall he explained in favour of the 
inhabitants of the towns and islands afore- 
said. 

Done on board his Britannic Majesty's 
ship Superb, off Cattendyke, 15th August 
1809. (Signed) Rosslyn, Lieut. Gen. 

R. G. Keats, 

J. De Kater, 

Jon. Nelemans, 

A. J. Van 1)opff. 

No. VI II. — Copy of a Dispatch from the 
Earl of Chatham to Vise. Custkreugh, dated 
19 th Aug. 1 HO!).— Received 24 th Aug. 

Middleburg , 1 9 th Aug. 1 809. 

My Lord ; I have the honour of ac- 
quainting your lordship that it is my in- 
tention to proceed to South Beveland to- 
morrow 7 , where the light troops of the 
army under lieut. gen. lord Rosslyn, the 
reserve under lieut. gen. John Hope, to- 
gether with the second division under lieut. 
gen. lord Huntley, with the light brigades 
of artillery, are already assembled. The 
third division of the army under lieut. 
gen. Grosvenor embarked this morning, as 
well as will the first, commanded by major 
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gen. Graham. In the course of to-morrow 
those two divisions, together with the 
cavalry and heavy ordnance, will instantly 
proceed up the Scheldt and rendezvous at 
Batz, to which place rear-adm. sir Richard 
Strachan intended proceeding as this day. 
— The fourih division of this army will 
. recnain here, and I shall entrust the com- 
marxFof this island to licut. general M. 
Fraser, in whose zeal, judgment, and ex- 
perience, I can fully confide, and 1 have 
given directions to this officer to cor- 
respond directly with your lordship on 
any occasion which may require it. — I 
have, See. Chatham. 

No. IX. — Copy of a Letter from the Earl of 
Chatham to Vine. Castlereagh , dated 21 )tk 
Aug. JbO 9.— Received 1st Sept. 

Head Quarters, Batz, 
Q[\th Aug. ISO!). 

My Lord ; Major Bradford delivered 
to me your lordshipV. dispatch of the £lst 
inst. signifying to nu* his Majesty's com- 
mands that I should convey lo lieut. gen. 
sir Eyre Coote, the general and oth r of- 
ficers and troops employed before Flush- 
ing, and particularly to those of the artil- 
lery and engineer departments, Ids Ma- 
jesty's most gracious approbation of their 
conduct, and which I havj* obeyed with 
the most sincere satisfaction.— 1 had tho 
honour in my last dispatch of acquainting 
your lordship with my intention of pro- 
ceeding to this place, and I should have 
been most, happy to have been enabled to 
have announced to your lordship the fur- 
ther progress of this army. Unfortunately, 
however, it becomes my duty to state to 
your lordship that, from the concurrent 
testimony from so many quarters as to 
leave no doubt of the truth of the infor- 
mation, the enemy appears to have col- 
lected so formidable a force as to convince 
me that the period was arrived at which 
my Instructions would have directed me 
to withdraw t he army under my command, 
even if engaged in actual operation. — I 
had certainly early understood on my ar- 
rival at W alchereiif that the enemy were 
assembling in considerable force at all 
points, but I was unwilling to give too 
much credit to these reports, and I deter- 
mined to persevere until I was satisfied 
upon the fullest information that all fur- 
ther attempts would be unavailable. From 
all our intelligence it appears that the 
force of the enemy in this quarter distri- 
buted between the garrisons of Bergen- 
op-zoom, Breda, Lillo, and Antwerp/ and 

• 


cantoned on the opposite coast, is not less 
than 3.5,000 men, and by some statements 
is estimated higher. Though a landing 
on the continent 'might, I have no doubt, 
have been forced, yet as the siege of Ant- 
werp, the possession of which could alone 
have secured to us any, of the ulterior ob- 
jects of the Expedition, was by this state 
of things rendered utterly impracticable ; 
such a measure, if successful, could have 
led to no solid advantage, and the retreat 
of the army, which must at an early period 
have been inevitable, would have been ex- 
posed to much hazard. The utmost force 
(and that daily decreasing) that I could 
have, brought into the field after provid- 
ing for the occupation of Walcheren and 
South Bevel and, would have amounted to 
about 23,000 infantry and 2,Ooo cavalry. 
Your Lordship must at once see even if 
the enemy's force had been less numerous 
than represented, that after the necessary 
detachments to observe the garrisons of 
Bcrgcn-op-zoorn and Breda, and securing 
our communications, how very inadequate 
a force must have remained for operations 
against Lillo and Liefkenslioeik and ulti- 
mately against Antwerp, which town, so 
far from being in the state which had been 
reported, is from very correct accounts 
represented to be in a complete state of 
defence, and the enemy's ships had been 
brought up and placed in security under 
the guns of the citadel. — Under these cir- 
cumstances, however mortifying to me to 
see the progress arrested of an army from 
whose good conduct and valour I had 
every thing to hope, I felt that my duty 
left me no other choice than to close my 
operations here; and it will always be a 
consolation to me to think, that 1 have not 
been induced lightly to commit the safety 
op the army confided to me, or the reputa- 
tion of his Majesty's arms. It was an ad- 
ditional satisfaction to find, that the una- 
nimous opinions of the It. generals of this 
army, whom I thought it right to consult, 
more out of respect to them, than that I 
thought a doubt could be entertained on 
the subject, concurred entirely in the sen- 
timents I have submitted to your lordship. 
— I am concerned to say, that the effect 
of tlfe climate at this unhealthy period of 
the year is felt most seriously, and that 
the number of sick already is little short of 
3,000 rnen. — It is my intention to with- 
draw gradually from the advanced position 
in rhis idand, and sending into Walcheren 
such an additional force as may be neces- 
sary to secure that important possession. 
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to embark the remainder of the troops, 
and to hold them in readiness to await his 
Majesty's further coin mandt, which I shall 
most anxiously expect.— I have, &c. 

Chatham. 

No. X. — Copy of a Dispatch from the Earl 
Of Chatham to Viscount Castlereagh, dated 
Oth Sept . 1 809 . — Received 8 th Sept. 

Head Quarters, Middlcburg, 
Sept . 6///, ] SOD. 

My lord; 1 have waited with much 
anxiety for an answer to, my dispatch, 
which I had the honour of addressing to 
your lordship so long ago as the 29th ult. 
and which I hoped would have arrived 
before the evacuation of South Beveland, 
and the embarkation of the army, (which, 
from the want of tonnage, and the immense 
number of sick, has been a work of exten- 
sive difficulty) could have taken place. 
The whole have, however, arrived before 
Flushing this day, and as in the crowded 
state of the men on board and the cncreas- 
ing sickness among officers and men, the 
smallest delay in their sailing might be 
productive, in the opinion of the medical 
men, of the most fatal consequence, I have 
thought it my duty to desire that the ad- 
miral would direct all ships having troops 
on board, to proceed to England with all 
possible dispatch.— I am concerned to 
add, that the number of sick in this army 
exceeds 8,000 men, and the great propor- 
tion of general officers, who from illness 
have been obliged to go home, has created 
the most serious embarrassment. — I have 
not been able to collect the materials ne- 
cessary to reply to your lordship’s letter 
of the 6th ult. but I hope to receive that 
in the course of to-morrow ; but I felt it 
of the utmost consequence not to delay for 
a moment conveying this information to 
your lordship. — I have, &c. Chatham. 

No. XI. — Copy of a Dispatch from the Earl 
of Chatham to Viscount Castlereagh, dated 
7th Sept. 1809. — Received 10 th Sept. 

Middlcburg , 7 th Sept. 1 809. 

My lord ; I received your lordship’s 
dispatch by the messenger Sylvester, and 
have the honour of acquainting your lord- 
ship, that in obedience to his Majesty’s 
commands, the whole of the troops at 
present embarked will proceed without 
delay to England. — I have thought it ne- 
cessary to leave, for the protection of 
this island, a garrison consisting of about 
15,000 men, according to the annexed re- 
turn which 1 have the honour of trails- 
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mitting for his Majesty’s information. 
This amount of force is the least which, 
under present circumstances, I have 
judged to be requisite, and I have allotted 
this in the full reliance that a sufficient 
naval force will be stationed here, with- 
out which aid I feel it my duty to state to 
your lordship, I should not consider this 
island to be defensible. — I have, &c. &c. 

Chatham. 

No. XII. — A Dispatch from the Earl of 
Chatham to the Viscount Castlereagh , 
dated 9 th Sept. 1809 .— Received 1 3tk 
Sept . 

Middlcburg, Sept. 9th, 1809. 

My lord ; I have the honour of acquaint- 
ing your lordship that it is my intention 
to avail myself of his Majesty’s most gra- 
cious permission to return to England, 
and that I propose embarking in the course 
of to-morrow, or the following day, leav- 
ing the temporary command of this island 
in the hands of lieut. gen. Sir Eyre Coote. 

I have, &c. Chatham. 

No. XIII. — A Letter from the Earl of 
Chatham to the Earl of Liverpool, dated 
‘22d Dec. 1809. 

Hill Street , 2'2d Dec. 1 809. 

My Lord ; Having perused the Address 
of the City of London presented to his 
Majesty on Wednesday last, together 
with his Majesty’s Answer thereto, I feel 
it my duty to represent to your lordship, 
as one of his Majesty’s principal secre- 
taries of state, in order to its being 
laid before his Majesty, that I am most 
entirely ready to submit every part of my 
conduct to such military investigation as 
his Majesty may be pleased to direct, and 
that I shall not be less so, whenever Par- 
liament may assemble, to meet an inquiry, 
which in their wisdom they may judge it 
fit to institute into my conduct, being per- 
fectly conscious of having discharged with 
zeal and with fidelity the important trust 
which his Majesty was most graciously 
pleased to confide in me. — I have, &c. 

Chatham. 


C. 

Extracts of the Dispatches from 
Lieut. ,Gen. Sir E. Coote. 

No. I. — Dispatch from Lieut . Gen. Sir E. 
Coote, to Viscount Castlereagh . 

Middlcburg , 31s* August 1809. 
My Lord ; I have the honour to trans- 
mit to your lordship a letter addressed by 
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the Inspector of Hospitals in this island to 
me, applying in the most urgent manner 
for additional medical assistance ; and I 
lament to say that the measure is rendered 
of the highest consequence, the sick of the 
army increasing daily to a most alarming 
degree. I have, &c. 

• Eyre Coote, Lieut. Gen. 

P. % S. I would strongly recommend 
that three or four large hospital ships 
should be forthwith sent from England, 
sea air being found of great advantage in 
the disorder with which the troops are 
affected. 

(First lnclosure referred to in No. 1.) 

Middlcburg, 3\st August 1809. 

Sir; I do myself the honour of repre- 
senting to you, that the divisions of the 
army which are in South Bcvcland and in 
Walclu ren are becoming so extremely 
sickly, and the medical officers both of 
the regiments and of the staff are suffering 
so severely from the effects of the climate, 
and the excessive duty they have to per- 
form, that it is with the utmost difficulty 
we can have the sick of this island pro- 
perly attended to. A pressing requisition 
was sent from Flushing yesterday for me- 
dical aid, but it was not possible to com- 
ply with it. Surgeon Lidderdale, who is 
stationed there, was instructed, however, 
to make such arrangements as will enable 
him to carry on the service for the pre- 
sent without injury to the men. — 1 have 
this moment received a positive order 
from the adjutant general, desiring that 
one physician, one staff surgeon, and oue 
hospital mate, should be sent forthwith to 
South Beveland. It is with concern I am 
obliged to add, that 1 have but one medi- 
cal officer (a staff surgeon) whom I can 
possibly spare from this place without 
leaving a portion of the sick unattended 
to. — Under these circumstances of great 
and evident difficulty, aifO with the cer- 
tainty of our wants increasing rapidly, and 
our means of meeting them diminishing 
by the sickness of medical officers, I beg 
to submit to your consideration the abso- 
lute necessity of sending express to Eng- 
land for medical aid, and of applying that 
a fast sailing vessel should be appointed to 
bring out the assistance that is so urgently 
required. I have, &c. 

John Webbe, Inspector of Hospitals. 

To Lieut. Gen. E. Coote, k. b. 

(Second Inclosure referred to in No. I.) 

Head Quarters, does, SO tk August, 1 809. 
Sir ; The state and numbers of the 


sick in this island requiring additional 
medical assistance, 1 have it in command 
to desire that on the receipt of this letter 
you will be pleased to direct a physician 
to the forces, a medical staff surgeon, and 
an hospital mate, to proceed forthwith 
from Walcheren to this place. I have, &c. 

Rob. Long, Colonel, Adj. Gen. 

No. II. — BispATcu/rom Lieut . Gen. Sir E. 

Coote to Viscount Castlereagh , dated 

Middlcburgh, 1 \th Sept. 1809. 

My Lord ; It is with much regret that 
I have to report to your lordship the indis- 
position of Mr. Webbe, inspector of Hos- 
pitals, who was attacked yesterday with 
the Zealand lever, and is now so ill, as to 
be unable to attend to the arduous duties 
of his situation, which he has hitherto, 
under many difficulties, filled with the 
greatest zeal and ability. — Mr. Webhe’s 
illness makes it highly necessary that an 
inspector of hospitals, equally qualified 
with himself, should forthwith be sent to 
this island. Of this necessity your lord- 
ship will best judge 1 by an inspection of 
the enclosed daily report of sick. — On the 
3 1 st ult. I did myself the honour of en- 
closing to your lordship an urgent appli- 
cation from Mr. Webbe, for additional 
medical aid. On the 2d inst. your lord- 
ship was pleased to inform me that the 
medical board should he instructed to 
send out, without delay, the assistance 
required, and also a sufficient quantity of 
medicines, such as might be best suited to 
remedy and counteract the disorder pre- 
valent here. — 1 am now’ concerned to ac- 
quaint your lordship, that, to this day we 
have only received one staff surgeon and 
three hospital mates, without any addi- 
tional supply of medicines, hospital bed- 
ding, or comfort of any kind, so impe- 
riously called for, by the afflicting num- 
ber of our sick. I have, &c. 

Eyre Coote. 

(Inclosure referred to in No. II.) 

Daily State of the Sick in the Island of 
Walcheren, 13th Sept. 1809. 

Officers, 220 : Serjeants, 348 : Drum- 
mers. 121 : Rank and File, 7,626. 

Thomas Walsh, Lt. Col. D. A. G. 

No. III. — Dispatch from Lieut. General 
Sir Eyre Coote to Viscount Castlereagh , 
dated Middlcburgh, 11 th Sept. 1809. 

My lord ; I have the honour to trans- 
mit for your lordship’s information, the 
copy of a letter which 1 addressed to 
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dieut. gen. the earl of Chatham, when I 
was left in command of Walcheren.— -A 
perusal of that letter will fully acquaint 
ybur lordship with my ideas of this 
island, and our means of keeping it. The 
prospect of our affairs, since that period 
has not brightened, but on the contrary 
has assumed a much more alarming ap- 
pearance, as you will judge from the fol- 
lowing statement,— The force I then stated 
as necessary for our sec urity was *20,000 
men; that left in the island was about 
lb, 000, of which number 8,200 are now 
sick, leaving us only 7,800 men for all 
defence. Our loss by deaths has in the 
mean while been very great, tiie casual- 
ties within the last fortnight amounting to 
498. — 1 can assure your lordship, without 
any fear of exaggeration, as the following 
statement will bear me out, that the situ- 
ation of the troops in this island is deplo- 
rable : and it grieves me to say, that none 
of the medical assistance (one stall' sur- 
geon and three hospital mates excepted,) 
or any of the promised comforts, have 
yet arrived. On the contrary, our medi- 
cal corps is daily diminished, either from 
sickness or from the necessity of sending 
some of the hospital staff with sick men to 
England. Some corps from these causes 
are now left with one assistant surgeon. — 
1 am enabled to give your Lordship a 
most correct account of these melancholy 
facts, as 1 have only this day completed 
mv inspection of the general and regi- 
mental hospitals at the several places 
named in the margin [Middolbourg, 
Veer, Armuyden, St. Joostland, Flushing, 
Ramakins] I therefore write with the 
fresh impression on my mind of the mise- 
rable situation of the greater proportion 
of our sick, not through any fault of the 
medical gentlemen, for I must do them 
the justice of the most unwearied exertion 
and exemplary attention, but owing to 
the unavoidable want of accommodation 
existing in this country, and in our own 
resources. Middelbourgh, from the size 
of its buildings, affords the best accom- 
modation, but even in that town, the sick 
are so crowded, as to lay two in one bed in 
several places, and have no circulation of 
air: besides, from the hourly admission 
of bad cases into the general hospitals, 
the slighter ones, though far from being in 
a fit state, are necessarily sent to the re- 
gimental hospitals to make room. You ! 
must add to these disadvantages, the total 
want of convalescent wards, whereby re- 
lapses are often caused. — At Veer a large 
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church {under other circumstances an eli- 
gible situation,) contains about 400 pati- 
ents; the other places occupied as hospi- 
tals in this town are miserably small and 
excessively crowded.— At Armuyden the 
accommodation for the numerous sick is 
wretched. But all this falls far short of 
the truly deplorable situation in which the . 
sick of the garrison of Flushing are 
placed ; exposed in many of the hospi- 
tals to all the inclemency of this unwhole- 
some climate, owing to the damaged state 
of the roofs, never repaired since the 
siege. — This is a lamentable picture ; but 
it is properl should add, that every pos- 
sible exertion has been, and is still mak- 
ing to improve our situation, especially 
at Flushing; but the total inadequacy of 
our means renders all our endeavours of 
comparatively trivial importance. — I have 
thought the situation of the troops so 
novel and distressing, and our future 
prospects so discouraging, as pointed out 
by the inclosed letter from deputy in- 
spector Burrowcs, that I have judged it 
expedient to send this letter by my aid- 
de-camp rapt. Worslev, who, having at- 
tended me through every hospital, is fully 
enabled to give such additional details as 
your lordship may require. I have, &c. 

Evke Coote. 

P. S. Since the foregoing \yas written, 

I learn that four or five medical officers 
have arrived from England ; but we have 
lost Mr. Aveling, deputy inspector of hos- 
pitals, who died last night; ; and the inspec- 
tor Mr. Webbe has just obtained my 
leave to return home, on account of se- 
vere illness, E. C. 

(I’irst Inclosurc referred to in No. III.) 

Middlcbaurg , \)th September KS09. 

My lord ; Placed as I am, in the com- 
mand of this island, I think myself called 
upon by every feeling of public and pri- 
vate duty, to lay before your lordship my 
opinion of our means to retain possession 
of it. — My ideas upon this subject are al- 
ready well known to your lordship, hav- 
ing more than once declared them in pri- 
vate communications; but it is now ne- 
cessary that I should state them in this 
official form, in justification of any future 
events — The length of coast we have to 
watch and to defend (surrounded as the 
two-thirds of the circumference of this 
island are > by the enemy's possessions) 
cannot in my mind require less than 
20,000 men to guard it effectually ; and 
we must take into consideration the great 
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facilities which the enemy has of assem- 
bling* unmolested, boats of all descrip- 
tions through the canals of Dunkirk, Os- 
tend, Bruges, and Ghent, as well as from 
every part of Holland.— A force of J 4,000 
men has been appropriated for the de- 
fence of Walcheren, out of which 6,000 
a^e now sick and unfit for any duty. I 
should not estimate that number as suffi- 
cient against a serious attack, and I need 
scarcely remark to your lordship, that un- 
less we have a force equal to meet the 
enemy on the beach, and afterwards in 
the field, our tenure of the island will not 
be of long duration, when once he has 
made good his landing. — Joostland, from 
its great proximity to South Beveland, is 
the most exposed to an attack, and should 
therefore be watched with a jealous eye. 
In its present state it offers but few means 
of defence. Two battalions are stationed 
there, but we have no barracks or proper 
quarters for that number of men, and sick- 
ness is much more to be dreaded in that 
island than in Walcheren. Blockhouses 
at certain distances in rear of the dyke 
opposite to South Beveland appear to me 
the best sort of barrackand defence. These 
would be tedious and expensive in build- 
ing, we must therefore leave them out of 
our calculations of immediate defence. 
Your lordship is aware thift, by the erec- 
tion of batteries, the enemy will soon 
force our gun boats to quit the Sloo pas- 
sage. — Vere, in its present state, is a place 
of no strength. The approaches of an 
enemy along the dykes on either flank 
are completely covered, and their de- 
fences so extremely weak, as to of hi but; 
very slight resistance. Considerable ex- 
pence will consequently be necessary 
here, it being an important point from its 
harbour, and contiguity to North Beve- 
land and Schowen. The commanding 
officer of engineers has further reported 
this place to be within fill range of shot 
and shells from the southern extremity of 
North Beveland. — Flushing, without case- 
mates, cannot, be considered a fortress. 
Its general defences are weak, and will re- 
quire much time and expence to be put 
ill a proper 3tate. — The ships of war, I 
understand from the best authority, will 
not be able to keep the sea, or the sur- 
rounding channels during the winter. 
They must come into Flushing harbour, 
where they will cease to be of any use to 
our external security.— Walcheren, pos- 
sessed by us, must have every neighbour- 
ing island its enemy ; therefore Great 
vol. xv,— Appendix. 


Britain would have, in a great measure, 
to feed its inhabitants, as well as the army 
and navy on this station.— Viewing the 
possession of Walcheren in the light that 
I have represented, and left as I am to 
retain it, I should conceive myself highly 
culpable did I not submit to your lord- 
ship my conviction of its present defec- 
tive, and, I may add, untenable state.— 
After such an exposition, his Majesty's 
ministers will be the best judges of the 
propriety or possibility of keeping the 
island. The advantages must indeed be 
great that can compensate the loss of lives 
and treasure which the retention must ne- 
cessarily occasion. 1 have, &c. 

Eyre Cootk, Lieut. Gen. 
Lieut, Gen, the Earl of Chatham . 

(Second Inclosure referred to in No. III.) 

Middleburgh, 1 8 th Sept . 1 809. 

Sir ; In obedience to your orders, I 
have the honour to report to you, my ob- 
servations and opinions respecting the sick- 
ness now prevailing in the army under 
your command. in doing this I need 
scarcely inform you, that at all periodsthe 
climate of Zealand has been peculiarly 
destructive to the health of armies. — Re- 
mittent and intermittent fever are the en- 
demics of tins country ; from these the 
natives have at all times suffered much, 
but si rangers and particular troops to a 
much greater degree : w r ith British soldiers, 
whether from peculiarity of constitution, 
or of the predisposing causes, the effects 
are much more general and aggravated. 
To shew to what a degree this is already 
the case, I have only to request your at- 
tention to the accompanying sick return 
for the last week. You will there per- 
ceive the lamentable fact, that already 
more than half the army under your 
command are in hospital ; and, from the 
numerous additions daily, nay almost 
hourly, swelling the sick list at a time 
when the weather appears so favourable 
to health, and the sickly season so little 
advanced, you will be enabled to form a 
judgment, as well as myself, of what we 
have to look forward to, nor need I ex* 
plain to you, who have so lately visited all 
the hospitals in this island, the distressing 
embarrassments we experience from medi- 
cal officers and orderlies daily falling ill, 
and the impossibility of procuring ade- 
quate accommodation and attendance for 
the numerous sick. The wretched state 
of the hospitals is greatly to be deplored, 
more especially at Flushing, where, in 

(D) 
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consequence of the late bombardment, 
the very best buildings that can be pro- 
cured as hospitals are not weather proof. 
Some consolation might be derived from 
the number, though comparatively small, 
in the column of discharges ; but this, I am 
sorry to say, requires an explanation unfa- 
vourable to our hopes ; nearly four hun- 
dred of those marked discharged, being 
obstinate cases sent to England, as afford- 
ing the only chance of recovery ; and 
many of the others still labouring under 
disease, but removed to convalescent bar- 
racks for the purpose of making room in 
hospital, for more recent and aggravated 
cases ; so that but few have been actually 
discharged for duty ; and with those there 
is but too much reason to apprehend re- 
lapses on exposure to the usual vicissi- 
tudes attending the duties of a soldier in 
this climate. Under such circumstances, 
I am of opinion, that we have but little 
grounds to calculate on the efficiency in 
this climate for the next six months, of 
those who have laboured under serious 
attacks of the prevailing disease, probably 
not less than two-thirds of the army may 
become ineffective for that period ; during 
which we have to expect a great morta- 
lity, not only from the effects of remittent 
and intermittent fever, but from other 
diseases which may be expected to super- 
vene, and which will probably be par- 
ticularly fatal to those already so much 
reduced.— A great many of the cases 
which have already occurred, have, I am 
sorry to say, run into typhus fever, the dis- 
position to this disease is readily to be ac- 
counted for, and was probably more par- 
ticularly to be expected amongst those 
who so lately laboured under it on their 
return from Corunna. — We have now, 
therefore, the effects of contagion, in ad- 
dition to climate, to contend with ; and I 
should ill discharge my duties to the ser- 
vice, or my country, if I concealed the se- 
rious apprehensions I entertain from their 
•fleets ; not only on the present, but pos- 
sibly future efficiency of the army.*— From 
the knowledge which you possess of the 
abilities and experience of Mr. Grant, 
deputy inspector of hospitals, it will, 1 
-am sure, be satisfactory to you, as iV has 
f>een to me, to know that he coincides in 
the sentiments which 1 have taken the 
liberty of submitting to you. 1 have 
now only to apologize for the hasty 
manner in which the pressure of my duties 
has compelled me to make this commu- 
1 


nication. I have, Ac. F. Burrows, 
Deputy Inspector ofHos- 
pitals, and Senior Me- 
dical Officer. 

To Lieut . Gen. Sir Eyre Coote , Bfc. fyc, 
(Third inclosure referred to in No. III.) 

Weekly Return of Sick and Wounded 
belonging to the British army, serving 
under the command of lieut.-gen. sir 
Eyre Coote, K. B. in general and regi- 
mental hospitals in the island of Wal- 
cheren, from 10th to 10th September 
1809, both days inclusive. 

In General Hospitals 7 69 

In Regimental Do. 6,37$ 

Embarked this f Ter Veer 334 

day at \ Fort Ramakins 75 

Total 7,553 


F. Burrows, Deputy In- 
spector of Hospitals. 

(Fourth Inclosure referred to in No. III.) 
Daily State of the Sick in the island of 
Walcheren, 19th Sept. 1809. 

Officers, 224 : Serjeants, 360 : Drum- 
mers, 1.3p: Rank and File, 8,123: Re- 
marks, 3 Serjeantk, 20 Rank and File 
dead. 

No. Ill * — Dispatch fro?n Lieut. General 
Sir Eyre Coote to Viscount Casllereagh, 
dated Middleburg, 23d Sept. 1 809. 

My lord ; It is with deep concern that 
I find myseif called upon so shortly after 
tny letter of the 1 7 th instant, again to ad- 
dress your lordship upon the same afflict- 
ing subject, the sickness of the troops. — 
The alarming progress hourly made by 
this fatal disease, is such that if it should 
continue in the same proportion for three 
weeks longer, (and there is every proba- 
bility that it will) our possession of this 
island must become very precarious, our 
chief dependence will then be upon the 
navy, and that during the winter months 
will be extremely uncertain. — The Eng- 
lish newspapers will inform the enemy of 
our perilous situation, exclusive of the in- 
formation which we cannot prevent him 
from daily receiving from this island^ 
closely surrounded as it is by his posses- 
sions and filled with his partizans; under 
these circumstances, it is scarcely to be 
supposed that he will lose so favourable 
an opportunity of attacking Walclieren.-^- 
For your lordship's information, I enclose 
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the returns of the sick for the Last three 
days, from which you will perceive the 
frightful increase which has taken place 
between the 17th and 22 d instant, the 
deaths, I am sorry to add, are becoming 
daily more numerous. — The 23d regiment 
has suffered so much, that I have found it 
necessary to send it home. The Gth and 
the SI st, are so extremely sickly that they 
have been struck off the list of duty. The 
77th, 84th, and some other corps have 
almost arrived at the same inefficient state; 
and the enclosed copy of a letter from 
brig. gen. Montresor will give you a me- 
lancholy account of the garrison of Flush- 
ing. — At the representation of the princi- 
pal medical officers, I have determined on 
sending 2,000 sick, belonging to regiments 
in the island, to England, they are at pre- 
sent totally incapable of duty, and must 
remain so for months to come. It is there- 
fore most desirable that they should re- 
turn home, where they will have a chance 
of recovering ; and their removal will af- 
ford us better accommodation for the sick 
that remain. — I trust your lordship will 
approve of this measure, which in fact is 
one of necessity, not of choice, as in some 
regiments we have scarcely a sufficiency 
of healthy men to act as orderlies in their 
hospitals. — No medical assistance (two 
hospital mates excepted) has reached me 
since my last, in the mean while the num- 
ber of our medical officers is decreasing 
by sickness. No comforts or wine for the 
sick have arrived, the consequences of 
which is, that we already begin to be in 
great distress for port wine, although I 
have ordered the commissary general to 
buy up at an exorbitant price, all that he 
could procure. I am further concerned 
to state that wc shall he soon in want of 
bark, an article of such indispensible ne- 
cessity in the prevailing disorder; if it be 
the intention to retain Walcheren, I would 
strongiy recommend the reinforcements 
should be sent from England at the latter 
end of October, or beginning of Novem- 
ber, when the troops will not be so liable 
to feel the effects of the endemic disease 
of this island. I have. See. 

(Signed) Eyre Coote. 

(First Inclosure referred to in No. 111*.) 

Daily State of the Sick in the island of 
Walcheren. 

Officers. Serjoqnts. Drums. Rank & tile. 

21st Sept. 1809 217 380 1 U6 8,f)84 
22d Do. - - 223 384 139 8,799 


23d Sept. 1809 21* 382 190 9,0*6. 

(Signed) Tho. Walsh, Lieut. Col. 

D. A. G. 

No. IV.— Dispatch from Lieut . General 
Sir Eyre Coote to Viscount Castlereagh, 
dated Middlehurg , 2 §th Sept. 1809. 

My lord ; I have had the honour of your 
lordship's dispatch of the 24th inst. by 
the return of my aide de camp captain 
Worsley. — My letter of the 23a inst. will 
have informed your lordship that my anxie- 
ty to remove the sick to England had not 
suffered me to await the receipt of instruc- 
tions without effect. A selection of 2,000 
of the most proper cases for such a re- 
moval has been made by my orders, but 
the boisterous state of the weather, which 
has prevented the 9th light dragoons from 
leaving the bason of Flushing to make 
room for other transports, has not allowed 
me hitherto to embark the sick or the 23d 
regiment. — I regret most sincerely that 
other essential services should have ren- 
dered it almost impossible to provide an 
adequate and immediate supply of medical 
assistance for the sudden and unexpected 
calamity which has fallen upon this army. 
— Your lordship may rest satisfied that no 
exertions have been omitted by me to call 
in every aid, and procure every comfort 
which can be obtained from the resources 
of this island in addition to our own. I 
feel too sensibly the distressing situation 
of the troops to neglect any means by 
which I can hope to relieve their wants or 
improve their condition.— The inclosed 
copy of a letter addressed by my military 
secretary to the acting inspector of hospi- 
tals, with his answer, will prove to your 
lordship that I had not been unmindful of 
the assistance that might perhaps havfe 
been derived from the medical practition- 
ers in Walcheren. — The evil I lament to 
say encreases daily; brigadier general 
Browne, where a brigade (originally a 
very strong one) is stationed at Annuyam 
and St. Joostland, was under the necessity 
yesterday of reducing his picquets at the 
Sloo passage from 80 to 50 men. This 
day he has repeated his inabii ity to per- 
mit more than 30 men for that important 
duty.— I have been obliged to remove the 
two regiments in St. Joostland ; one of 
them, the 81st, had not 40 men able to 
carry arms. I have, &c. 

Eyre Coote* 
(First Inclosure referred to in No. IV.) 

Middlehurg, 28 thSept. 1809. 

Sir $ Lieut, gen. sir Eyre Coote feeling 
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it a duty he owes to himself to establish 
the fact, that no measures on his part 
have been wanting to produce for the 
troops the advantage of such medical aid 
as the country would afford, in addition 
to our own resources; I have been di- 
rected by him to reqgire that you will 
state for his satisfaction, whether he did 
not upwards of three weeks ago recom- 
mend that you should call in the assist- 
ance and advice of the medical gentlemen 
of this island, and whether it is not in 
your knowledge that he made the same 
representation to Mr. Inspector Webbe. 
Of the objections made by Mr. Webbe 
and yourself to this proposition, it is not 
for sir Eyre Coote to judge, but it has be- 
come necessary to prove that no means 
have been neglected by him that would 
add to the assistance of our sick. You 
will be pleased therefore to state to me in 
writing your motives for having declined 
the proposal made to you in the manner 
above. mentioned. 1 am directed to avail 
myself of this opportunity to enquire 
what provision of bark is now in store for 
the sick. I have, &c. Thomas Walsh, 

F. burrows , esq. Mil. Sec. 

Acting Inspector of Hospitals. 

(Second Inclosure referred to in No. IV.) 

Middleburgh, 28/4 Sept . 1 809. 

Sir; I have the honour to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter of this day's 
date, and to state, that in the course of 
my several communications with sir Eyre 
Coote. on the subject of the. sickness pre- 
vailing in the army under his command, 
amongst the various propositions sug- 
gested by his extreme anxiety as well to 
stop the progress of disease as to render 
every comfort and accommodation to the 
unfortunate sufferers, the idea of einplo}^- 
ing medical gentlemen of the island to 
act in the arduous duties of the medical de- 
partment was suggested. — I beg leave to 
state that my objections to the above pro- 
posal were founded on the indifferent opi- 
nion I entertained of the skill and abilities 
of the practitioners in this town, and the 
improbability of being able to engage in 
our service medical men of any expe- 
rience in the treatment of disease ; the 
.total impossibility of the sick soldiers 
being able to express the symptoms 
which characterize this disease in lan- 
guage to be understood, would of itself 
preclude the possibility of our drawing 
any advantage from the adoption of this 
measure. — Agreeably to your orders, 1 


have to report the quantity of bark in 
store amounts to 300lbs. I have, &c. 

To Coi. Walsh. Francis Burrows, 
Acting Inspector of Hospitals. 

No. V. — Dispatch from Lieut . Gen. Sir 
Eyi'c Coote to Viscount Castlercugh , dated 
liliddleburgh, 2 0/4 Sept. 1 809. »■ 

M v lord ; The enclosed letter from the 
inspector of hospitals, on the expediency 
of issuing port wine in lieu of spirits to 
the convalescents, in the proportion of 
one pint per day to each man, I have the 
honour to transmit for your lordship's con- 
sideration. — Of the beneficial effects of 
such measure, I have not the least doubt, 
but we iiave scarcely a sufficiency of port 
wine for the sick, for the present ; and the 
quantity that would be required to serve 
it out to upwards of 5,000 convalescents, 
makes it necessary that supplies of that 
article should be sent from England, if it 
should be thought adviseable to adopt 
the recommendation of Mr. Inspector 
Burrows. — I take this opportunity of re- 
porting to your lordship, that only .SOOlbs. 
of powder of bark now remain in store, a 
quantity not more than sufficient to an- 
swer the consumption of four or five days. 
I have, &c. Eyre Coote. 

No. VI. — Dispatch from Lieut . General Sir 
Ei/re Coote to Viscount Castlerragh , dated 
Middlcburgy l 2d Oct. 18(>9. 

My lord ; I take the earliest opportu- 
nity of transmitting for your lordship’s in- 
formation, the copy of a letter addressed 
to me by Dr. Blanc, acting physician ge- 
neral, and Dr. M’Gregor, inspector of hos- 
pitals, both arrived from England three 
days ago, on the subject of the sick in this 
island. — The sentiments contained in that 
letter agree too fully with those expressed 
by me at different times to your lordship 
to require any Comment on them ; I have 
only to recommend most strongly the 
measures they have suggested. — I have, 
&c. Eyre Coote. 

(Inclosure referred to in No. VI.) 

Middlcburg , Is/ Oct. 1809. 

Sir ; In the present distressful state of 
the medical service in this island, the 
most important measure fur the relief of 
the sick consists in finding the ready 
means of transportation to England for as 
many as can bear being conveyed with 
safety. The insalubrious state of the air 
is such, that hardly any have recovered 
sufficiently to return to effective duty; 
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and great numbers who had attained to a 
state of convalescence have relapsed. The 
unfavourable state of accommodation and 
supplies is also such as to call for Kc ut- 
most exertions to save the lives of the 
convalescents, and to make room for that 
succession of recent and acute cases, 
w&idi we arc sorry to say, continue daily 
to press for admittance into the various 
hospitals at the different stations in this 
island. With a view to provide the ade- 
quate means for this important piece of 
service, we beg leave to state, that as the 
transports have been found highly incom- 
modious, dangerous, and inadequate, we 
take the liberty to suggest, that the only 
safe, speedy, and effectual means of per- 
forming this service, would be to send 
from England six or seven ships of the 
line, with no greater complement of men 
than would be suflieient to navigate them ; 
the guns of the lower deck being taken 
out, with a sufficiency of hammocks for 
5u0 men. The number of men now in 
this island in a state to be thus conveyed 
we compute to be from 5 to 6,000, and 
they are daily accumulating. Amongst 
other reasons for adopting this mode of 
conveyance, we beg to specif}", that the 
number of medical officers here is not 
greater than what is required at the hospi- 
tals, and that the surgeons and assistant 
surgeons of the navy, not being liable to 
sea sickness, which frequently disables 
entirely the medical officers of the army 
from doing their duty, would be found 
peculiarly well qualified for taking care of 
these men on their passage. It is indeed 
absolutely impossible for the land service 
to furnish a medical attendant for each 
vessel according to the present mode of 
conveyance. — We have, &c. 

Gilbert Plane. 

Act. Physician Gen. 

James IVTOurfboit, M. D. 

Insp. of Army Hospitals. 

No. VII. — Dispatch from Lieut, Gen . Sir 

Eyre Coote to discount Vastier eagh, Mid - 

dlcburg, 3d Oct . 1809. 

My lord ; Dr. M’Gregor, the inspector 
of hospitals, has just reported to me the 
urgent necessity of at least 300 men of 
one of the veteran battalions being sent 
out here, to be employed as orderlies in 
the hospitals. — I am myself well aware of 
the expediency of this measure, from the 
difficulty that exists in many regiments of 
providing orderlies for the proportion of 
sick in their own hospitals, but the want 


is still more forcibly felt in the general 
hospitals.— A detachment of 50 rank and 
life of the 7th royal veteran Battalions had 
originally been embarked for this essential 
service, but that number, so dispropor- 
tionate in itself for our numerous sick, has 
been very considerably diminished by the 
effects of sickness. — 1 have therefore to 
request that your lordship will be pleased 
to adopt the necessary measures for har- 
ing this desirable succour sent out to this 
island with the feast possible delay. A 
proportion of intelligent non-commission- 
ed officers will be required to act as hos- 
pital clerks and stewards.— I have, &c. 

Eyre Coote. 

No. VIII. — DisPATCH/rom Lieut. Gen . Sir 
Eyre Coote to Viscount Castlereagh , 
dated Middelburgh, 6th Oct . 1 809. 

My lord, I am to report, for the infor- 
mation of your lordship, that the situation 
of the sick continues much the same as 
when I had last the honour to address 
your lordship on that subject. The in- 
closed Daily State will give the best infor- 
mation of their numbers, which, I regret 
to say, still increase. — The 23d regiment 
has been embarked and has sailed for 
England. It w r as so completely hors de 
combat , that it w r as conveyed from hence 
to Flushing in waggons. — This day I 
have ordered 1000 sick and convale- 
scents, selected from the whole army, to 
be put on board ship, and I hope that, if 
the wind continues fair, they will sail this 
evening. Ill the course of a day or two 
a second embarkation of nearly double 
that extent w'ill take place, which will 
tend greatly to clear our crowded hospi- 
tals, and relieve our medical officers of 
some part of their laborious duty. An 
experiment is likewise to be tried by 
sending a portion of the convalescents on 
board the Asia and Britannia hospital 
ships, to try the effect of a change of air. 
—These large drafts, added to the numc- 
merous sick and convalescents remaining 
here, have rendered- our effective force so 
very trivial as to make the defence of the 
island, if it should be attacked, extremely 
precarious. Your lordship must excuse 
my adverting so frequently to this subject, 
for I cannot be supposed insensible to the 
critical situation in which I am thereby 
left. — Your lordship will also pardon my 
anxiety to be informed of the intention 
of his Majesty’s government as to the 
future fate of Walcheren, as that know- 
ledge will very essentially affect the 
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measures which I shall then deem it ne- 
cessary to pursue. If it is to be kept, an 
object of the very first importance must 
be the proper accommodation of the troops 
during the approaching winter, to all the 
severity of which, in their present un- 
sheltered state, they must unavoidably 
be exposed. — Many of the houses occu- 
pied in Flushing, as temporary barracks, 
are half unroofed ; and the deficiency of 
tradesmen and labourers, exclusive of 
the want of lime, bricks, and other mate- 
rials, cause the partial repairs I have 
ordered to proceed very slowly.— The 
regiments, owing to their sickly state, 
not being able to give any workmen, 1 
have been under the necessity of employ- 
ing 4-00 of the inhabitants for the pressing 
repair of the barracks and fortifications at 
Flushing and Veere. The expenditure 
thus occasioned is very considerable, and 
will become still more so if we are to re- 
tain the island, as in that case these re- 
pairs and additions must be made more 
substantial and permanent. — Much dis- 
tress and consequent sickness arise from 
the want of cooking places and cleaning 
houses at the several large buildings oc- 
cupied by the troops as temporary bar- 
racks ; so long as the warm and dry wea- 
ther continued, the soldiers could manage 
to cook in the open air ; but that can no 
longer be the case when the rainy and 
frosty season sets in. — Another great pri- 
vation under which the troops labour is 
the want of their heavy baggage and warm 
cloathing left in England agreeably to 
order when they came on this service. 
If we are to remain here, no time should 
be lost in forwarding these essential arti- 
cles. — An assistant inspector general of 
barracks and three assistants have arrived 
here, conformably to your lordship's let- 
ter of the Kith Sept.; but their instruc- 
tions are solely to report upon the state 
and condition of the barrreks and build- 
ings occupied as such, and to instruct in 
the barrack duties those officers who may 
be appointed to act as barrack masters in 
this island. They have no authority to 
incur expence in the repairs or additions 
necessary to render the barracks habitable 
during the winter, and I therefore * fear 
that their mission will be found totally 
useless, as far as regards the improvements 
of barrack accommodation in Walcheren. 
l*have, &c. Eyre Coote. 

(Inclosure referred to in No. VIII.) 

J)aily State of the Sick in the Island of | 
Walcheren. ' 
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Officers, 159; Serjeants, 334*; Drum- 
mers, 1 56 : Rank and File, 8,853. 

Thomas Walsh, Lt. Col. D. A. <L 

No. 13? — Dispatch from Lieut . General Sir 
Eyre Coote to Viscount Castlereagh, dated 
Middleburgh, 6th October 1 809. 

My Lord, The unexampled and increas- 
ing sickness of the troops in this island 
rendering it almost impossible to provide 
a sufficient number of healthy men (ex- 
clusive of other unavoidable duties) to act 
as orderlies in the hospitals as expressed 
to your lordship in my dispatch of the 3rd 
instant ; I have found it indispensable to 
accede to the recommendation contained 
in the inclosed copy of a letter from the 
inspector of hospitals. — I have according- 
ly issued a general order, a copy of which 
is heiewith transmitted, authorizing the 
commanding officers of corps to procure 
ten men, inhabitants of the island, under 
the denomination of pioneers, to be em- 
ployed in all hospital and fatigue duties, 
at a daily pay of one florin. — 1 am well 
aware that this measure is unusual in Eu- 
rope, but I am also sensible that it is my 
bounden duty to alleviate, by every prac- 
ticable means, the heavy calamity which 
has fallen upon this fine army ; and under 
this impression, I did not hesitate to 
adopt it, more especially when recom- 
mended by the principal medical officer. 
— It also forcibly struck me, that in the 
West Indies, where the disease is certainly 
sometimes more fatal, though never so 
overpowering as on this island, sixty black 
pioneers arc allowed to every regiment. I 
have, &c. Eyre Coote. 

(First Inclosure referred to in No. IX.) 

Middleburgh , 4 th Oct . 1 809. 

Sir ; On account of the great and in- 
creasing sickness of the army on this 
island, and the consequent inability of the 
corps to provide the orderlies or attend- 
ants on the sick so indispensiblv requisite 
at the present moment, I beg leave to re- 
commend, that ten of the native inhabit- 
ants be hired and attached to every, corps, 
in order to do the duties of fatigue about 
the respective hospitals and barracks 
where they are most required. I have, &c. 

J. M’Gregor, M. D. 

Inspector of Hospitals. 
Lieut. Gen . Sir Eyre Coote K. B. fyc. tyc. 

(Second Inclosure referred to in No. IX.) 

Extract from General Ciders, dated Mid- 
dleburgh, 5th Oct. 1 809. 

With a view to ease the fatigue and 
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hospital duties, and thereby preserve as 
much as possible the health of the soldiers, 
lieut. gen. sir Eyre Coote has judged it 
advisable, under existing circumstances, 
to authorize commanding officers of corps 
to hire from among the inhabitants of the 
country, ten men to be employed as re- 
gknontal pioneers, and who will be paid 
at th* rate of one florin each per day. 
This allowance to be charged in the regi- 
mental pay lists in the same manner as of 
the pioneers actually belonging to the 
corps. The 9th Light Dragoons and the 
Royal Staff* corps, on account of their 
comparative small numbers, will be allow- 
ed only four pioneers each. Tno. Walsh. 

Lieut. Col. D. A. G. 

No. X. Dispatch from Lieut. Gen. Eyre 
Cooic to Viscount Castlereagh , dated 
Middleburgh, 14 th Oct. 1809. 

My lord ; I lose no time, in communi- 
cating to your lordship the enclosed ex- 
tracts from the Amsterdam Court Gazette 
of the 12th instant, which has this instant 
been received. — I have further to observe, 
in confirmation of the intelligence con- 
tained in the above-mentioned extracts, 
that salutes were fired this morning by 
the batteries and gun vessels of the enemy, 
near Zcrick Zee ; and a man of good ap- 
pearance, who left Amsterdam last Sunday, 
the 8th instant, and has arrived here, states, 
that the ratification of the peace between 
Austria and France, was signed on the 3rd 
of this month ; in consequence of which 
an illumination ha? taken place. 1 have, 
&c. (Signed) Eyre Coote. 

(Inclosure referred to in No. X.) 
Extract from the Com-: Gazette of Am- 
sterdam, dated 12 Oct. 1309. 

Amsterdam, 10 ih Oct. 1809. 

His majesty has this day received the 
glorious news, that, peace Jjsas been signed 
at Alteuburgh between France and Aus- 
tria. 

Amsterdam , \\th Oct. IS 09. 

The glorious intelligence of the peace 
being concluded between France and 
Austria has been announced to the inhabit- 
ants, by the firing of cannons, flags on the 
steeples and houses, and ringing of bells. 

No. XI. — Dispatch from Lieut. General 
Sir Eyre Coote to Viscount Castlereagh, 
dated Middkburg, 17 th Oct. 1809. 

My lord; On the 3d instant I re- 
presented to your lordship the great ad- 
Yantages that would result to our hospitals 


from a reinforcement of 300 men of one 
of the royal veteran battalions, to be 
employed asorderlies. To that representa- 
tion, 1 have not hitherto had any answer, 
and I therefore take the liberty of trans- 
mitting a letter from the inspector general 
of hospitals on the subject, which 1 trust, 
will meet with your lordship's early and 
favourable consideration.— I also enclose 
a return of the regimental medical officers 
present with this army, and I need not 
dwell upon the lamentable deficiency it 
exhibits, or upon the urgent necessity of 
having all vacancies filled up with the 
least possible delay. Eyre Coote. 

(Inclosurc referred to in No. XI.) 

Middlebwrg , Oct. 17 th, 1809. 

Sir ; I have to request that you state to 
lieut.-gen. sir Eyre Coote, that from the 
encreasing sickness of the different corps 
here, and their inability to provide order- 
lies and attendants for the sick, it would 
be very desirable that 300 men of a vete- 
ran battalion could be procured for this 
duty. I have likewise to request that you 
will lay before the commander of the 
forces the inclosed return of the state of 
the regimental medical officers of the 
army under his command, the lamentable 
deficiency of this most necessary class of 
officers at the present moment will readily 
strike the general, as well as the necessity 
of having all vacancies and deficiencies in 
this class of officers filled up, and that all 
of them that are in Faigland should he im- 
mediately ordered to join their corps 
here. I have, &c. Jas. M*Gheooj<. 

Inspector of Hospitals. 
To Lieut. -Col. Walsh , 

Military Secretary , 

No. XII.— Dispatch from Lieut.- Gen. Sir 
Eyre Coote to Viscount Castlereagh, dated 
Middlebwrg , 2 2d October 1 809. * 

My lord; I am to acquaint your lord- 
ship, that w ith the advice of the inspector 
of hospitals in this island, and agreeably 
to the recommendation of the medical 
gentlemen sent here lately on a special 
mission, I have made a further embarka- 
tion of 1411 sick and convalescents for 
England, viz. 397 from Vecre, who sailed 
yesterday, and 1014 from Flushing, who 
will sail probably this evening. — The se- 
veral embarkations that have taken place 
since the 1st Sept., including four troops 
of the 9th Light Dragoons, and the re- 
mains of the 23d regiment, together with 
the deaths, w r hich fall Little short of 1,600, 
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have caused a diminution of upwards of 
one-third of the force appointed for the 
defence of this island by lord Chatham, 
previous to his departure from hence; 
and when we take into calculation the 
d,000 sick still remaining at Walcheren, 
our effective numbers, at a time that 
the enemy is obviously preparing his 
means of attack, have sunk to less than 
4 ,000 men capable of taking the field.— I 
have judged it necessary to give your 
lordship these melancholy details, be- 
cause, if it is intended, as it seems to be, 
to keep the island, it is my decided opi- 
nion that no time should be lost in sending 
reinforcements, the more especially as 
this is said to be the favourable season for 
such a measure. 0 1 have, &c. 

Eyre Coote. 

No. XIII.— Dispatch front Lieut,- Gen, sir 
Eyre Coote to Viscount Castlercagh, dated 
Middleburg , 23d October 1 801). 

Middleburg , 23d October 1801). 
My lord ; I beg leave to transmit here- 
with, for your lordship’s information, the 
copy of a letter from captain Seymour of 
his Majesty’s ship Pallas to commodore 
Owen, containing some intelligence of the 
enemy’s intention against the island, 
which there is good reason to suppose is 
founded on truth. — I cannot take a better 
opportunity than the present of calling 
3 ’our lordship’s most serious attention to 
the precarious and critical situation of this 
island, weakened as it has been by the 
frequent embarkations of the sick for Eng- 
land, and by the mortality which has 
existed, and still continues to exist. I 
have, &c. Eyre Coote. 

(Inclosure referred to in No. XIII.) 
Extract of a Lettei ' from Captain Seymour 
to Commodore Owen , dated Valias, four 
o' clock Saturday, 2 1st October 1809. 

An inhabitant of this island returned to 
day from a village near Tergoes ; he 
says, that every vessel and boat has been 
pressed for the purpose of conveying 
troops, and that they expect an attack will 
be immediately made on Walcheren; 
calculating upon the number we have 
sick, and thinking that delay wouJd be 
more useful to our defensive than to their 
offensive operations. — One of the French 
princes (which the man does not know) is 
at Goes, at which and at Bergen-op-Zoom 
the greatest collection of the vessels are, 
and is, with the other leading officers, 
offering any inducement to the Dutch 
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soldiery to distinguish themselves in the 
attack: 15,000 French are hourly ex- 
pected to reinforce them. — How true all 
these particulars are 1 will not answer for, 
but the man appears intelligent. He has 
been permitted to pass several times for 
the purpose of procuring supplies, and 
returns to night for another cargo, v&A 
promises to learn what he can efr any 
further movements the enemy may have 
made. — I shall keep guard boats in ad- 
vance during the night, and in thick wea- 
ther in the Woolversdyke passage, as you 
directed. W. A. Otway. 

No. XIV. — Dispatch from Lieut. General 
Sir Eyre Coote to Viscount Castlercagh, 
dated Middleburg , 2 3d October 1 809. 

My Lord ; I am again to address your 
lordship on the still increasing sickness of 
the troops ; which is the more to be la- 
mented, as this should by all accounts be 
the healthy season of the year. The 
three w e eks of clear fine weather which 
we lately enjoyed have, however, had no 

no visible beneficial consequences. 

There has been an actual increase of 300 
sick during the last week; and, notwith- 
standing the diminution in our hospitals 
of upwards of 4000 patients sent to Eng- 
land, the deaths have remained, during 
that period, a i 128. This is a discourag- 
ing circumstance; and rendered still 
more so, as w T e cannot flatter ourselves 
with any immediate change for the bet- 
ter. The deaths yesterday were 21. — The 
convalescents do not gain ground, but, on 
the contrary, many of them relapse, and 
are carried off. It is also much feared, 

I that the experiment lately tried of send- 
! ing a proportion of the convalescents on 
board hospital ships will ultimately fail. 
Of one fact the medical officers are posi- 
tive, and that is, that we cannot reason- 
ably expect any service from the conva- 
lescents for tvVo or three months after 
their discharge from the hospital. — The 
only alternative we have is therefore to 
send them to England ; but, according to 
that plan, we shall soon be left destitute 
of soldiers; although I agree it is prefer- 
able to have none, than to have them here 
unfit for service and unlikely to recover. 
— Amidst all these difficulties, it will be a 
consolation to your lordship to learn, as it 
is a satisfaction to me to declare, that the 
attention of the medical officers, under 
the able and zealous superintendance of 
Doctor M'Gregor, inspector of hospitals, 
has been most unremitting and praisewor- 
thy. I have, &c, Eyre Coote. 
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No. XV.— Dispatch from Lieut. General 
Sir Eyre Coote to discount Castlcreugh , 
dated Middlcburg, ‘23d October 1809. 

My Lord ; I have to acknowledge lord 
Liverpool's letter of the 18th instant, en- 
closing the copy of one from lieut. col. 
xmriens to Mr. Cooke, stating strongly sir 
Davie Dundas's objections to the measure 
of sending to Walcheren 300 of one of 
the Royal Veteran Battalions, to be em- 
ployed as orderlies in the hospitals ; and 
trusting that the necessity has been com- 
pletely obviated by my having recurred 
to the employment of the inhabitants 
in the hospitals. — And I beg to state to 
your lordship, that although 1 agree per- 
fectly in opinion with the Commander in 
Chief, as to the general impolicy, and 
seeming impropriety of employing old 
and meritorious soldiers in the capacity 
of hospital orderlies ; yet I cannot but re- 
gret, that in the present unexampled and 
distressing situation of the troops in this 
island, the proposal did not meet with his 
approbation. — The want of the number 
of orderlies applied for by my letter 
of the 6th inst. has, 1 am sorry to in- 
form your lordship, by no means been 
obviated by the hire of ten native pioneers 
er regiment, they being scarcely suf- 
cient to perform the fatiguing duties of 
the corps, much less capable of attend- 
ing upon 4 or 300 patients, which is the 
proportion of sick in many regiments.— 
Your lordship will also be pleased to take 
into consideration that the 400 inhabi- 
tants employed by us, as stated in my 
letter of the Oth instant, are hired solely 
as workmen for the pressing repairs of the 
barracks and fortifications at Flushing and 
Veere. They have consequently nothing 
to do with the hospitals, which were fre- 
quently much distressed by the want of 
orderlies, and it should be recollected 
that every man we empl6y as orderly in 
an hospital is a valuable soldier taken from 
our small effective force. I have, &c. 

(Signed) Eyre Coote. 

P. S. Several regiments have not been 
able notwithstanding every exertion, to 
procure their ten native pioneers. It 
would therefore be useless to attempt to 
increase the number now allowed. E.C. 

No. XVI. — Dispatch from General Sir 
Eyre Coote to Lord Viscount CastUreagh, 
dated 21 tk Oct. 1809. 

My Lord ; I am to acquaint your lord- 
ship, that lieut. gen. Don arrived here to 
vol , xv.— Appendix. 


relieve me on the 24th instant, and that 1 
propose resigning the command into his 
hands on the 29th of this month.— Pre- 
vious to taking that measure, 1 have 
thought it expedient to make 1m titer em- 
barkations of upwards of 1,600 sick end 
convalescents for England, which wd; be 
completed on Thursday the 3 1st instant; 
and I have recommended to general Don, 
to pursue the system I have adopted of 
sending home as many of the convale- 
scents as possible, it being fully ascer* 
tained, that their stay in this country sub- 
jects them to repeated relapses, and is 
not productive of any permanent reco- 
very — After all these embarkations, our 
hospitals will still contain upwards of 
4,000 sick, the greater part of whom it 
will be highly advisable tu remove to Eng- 
land, as to a place of security ; for I will 
not conceal from your lordship, that in 
the event of the enemy ’s landing in the 
island, our hospitals (those at Veere and 
Flushing excepted) must be abandoned 
to him; the trifling force that now re- 
mains, having no other alternative in such 
a case than to retire upon those two 
places. I have, &c. Eyiie Coote. 

D: 

Dispatches from Lieut. General Don. 

No. 1. — Dispatch from Lieut. General Don 
to the Earl of Liverpool. 

Middleburgh , 21th Oct. 1809. 

My lord ; I have been shewn by lieut. 
general sir Eyre Coote the principal mi- 
litary points of this island, and I hope in 
a few days to be able to make my report 
thereon. — I have since visited the hospi- 
tals, and feel it my indispensable duty not 
to lose one moment in strongly recom- 
mending, that shipsfor 5,638 sick may in- 
stantly be sent to convey them to Eng- 
land. — The sick this day, for whom no 
convey ante has yet been provided, amount 
to 4,378, and notwithstanding the utmost 
exertions which may be made, 1 calculate 
that the number will increase to 5,638, 
before ships can arrive here for their re-* 
moval. — 1 have obtained my information 
respecting the sick of this army from the 
following sources, vn. from lieut. general 
sir Eyre Coote ; from the principal offi- 
cers of the medical department ; from-th* 
staff and regimental surgeons ; and, in the 
hospitals, from the attendants on the sick. 
On this head I have consequently every 
reason to believe that my infotmation is 

(*J . 
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•orrect ; and much do I lament to report 
that thefe is not a chance of a single man 
now in the hospital or convalescent ever 
recovering sufficiently to undergo the 
duties of a soldier in the field, unless he 
be removed from' this island in a short 
time. — I' must also mention that of the 
men stated in the returns as fit for duty, 
more than one third are incapable of a 
rapid march of fire miles, or of one night’s 
patrolling duty. — I have further to report 
that if the enemy should force our line of 
ships of war and armed vessels from 
Vervecre to Rammekins, the . sick would 
inevitably fall into the hands of the enemy. 
—Under these very distressing circum- 
stances I most earnestly solicit, that orders 
may instantly he given for the sending of 
vessels here from the nearest ports in Eng- 
land, sufficient for the conveyance of 5,638 
sick ; and I indulge a hope, that these 
orders may be followed up through the 
several departments by some responsible 
person, to insure their due and prompt 
execution. I request your lordship’s par- 
don for this paragraph ; hut when the 
lives of British soldiers are at stake, it is 
the duty of their general to suggest every 
means to save them. — I have, &e. 

George Don, Lieut. Gen. 

P. S. — The rank and file fit for duty 
this day amount to 4,534*, and from that 
number must be deducted the attendants 
on the sick, and many others who in all 
armies never appear under arms ; besides, 
«s 1 have already observed, one third is 
incapable of considerable exertions. G. D. 

No. 2.— Dispatch from Lieut. Gen . Don 
to the Lori of Liverpool . 

IVidchcrcn, 29th Oct. 1309. 

My Lord ; I had the honour to receive 
your lordship’s letter of the 24th instant on 
the night of the 27th, and I lost no time 
in calling upon the chief engineer to re- 
port to me how far it was practicable to 
destroy the basin of Flushing and the na- 
val defences of this island ; and also to 
report to me, for the information of his Ma- 
jesty’s government, in hotv short a space 
of time these objects could severally be 
accomplished, and what permanent qflect 
such destruction would have on the towns 
and island of Walcheren. — I have the 
honour to lay before your lordship the 
commanding engineer’s report on these 
points, by which your lordship will per- 
ceive that, in ihe space of two days, ths 
basin of Flushing and all the coast defences 
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of 4he island can be effectually destroyed 
as far as may be done without haaarding 
an inundation of the island or of the town 
of Flushing, and that in six days the total 
demolition of the coast defences may be 
effected ; but w hich measure would in- 
volve the loss of the town of Flushing, and 
most probably the greater part ofsihkf 
island. — In compliance with your fiord- 
ship’s further instructions desiring my 
opinion in the event of its being determined 
on by his majesty’s government to eva- 
cuate this island, what length of time 
it would take, at this season of the year, 
to complete the evacuation on the two 
suppositions of the naval defences being 
destroyed, or of their being left in their 
presen# condition; I have, under these 
heads, to report to your lordship, that I 
am of opinion, in the event of the basin 
of Flushing and inferior coast defences 
being destroyed, so as not to hazard any 
inundation, which will scarcely cause ® 
difference in ihe period required for the 
evacuation, it will require fourteen days; 
but if the total destruction of the coast 
defences is to be carried into effect, 
thereby causing the demolition of tho 
town of Flushing and probable loss of 
the greater part of the island, in such 
case the period necessary for evacuating 
of the island m‘ust be extended to 20 days, 
as all the sick and stores must be removed 
previously to the commencement of the 
destruction of such defences. — I most 
strongly recommend to your lordship, that 
should his Majesty’s government deem it 
expedient to order the evacuation of this 
island, that the naval force from the Veere 
Gat to Fort Rammekins should be very 
considerably encreased, and the most 
positive and strict injunction given to the 
officers commanding the men of war and 
armed vessels on that line of coast, to hold 
their positions at all risks until the evacua- 
tion of the island shall be completed, and 
until the whole of the men of war with 
troops on board, as well as the transports, 
are beyond and clear of the Flemish 
banks. — Should the above line of coast 
be neglected, the most fatal consequences 
might ensue to the sick, to the army, and 
even to the ships of war stationed off 
Flushing, for without a leading wind it is 
almost impracticable for vessels to get to 
sea, and should the enemy get possession 
of Flushing and of the coast from the 
Rammekins to West Cappel, the situation 
of the fleet, locked up by adverse winds, 

| would become extremely precarious, It 
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is true, the force here is yet sufficient to 
hold the town of Flushing until the enemy 
opens his mortar and ricochet batteries, 
but it is wholly out of the question to 
cope with the enemy in the field ; conse- 
quently the coast from the Rammckins to 
V^thin a mile and a half of Flushing on 
^h^teft, and from Zouteland to West Cap- 
pel Jh the right, would instantly fall into 
his hands, and give him strong positions 
to erect batteries against our shipping. 
Under these circumstances therefore I 
must again call your lordship’s particular 
attention to direct thfe naval force between 
Veere Gat and Fort Rammckins to be 
greatly augmented, as upon the marine 
defence of that line the safe evacuation of 
this island solely depends, because I con- 
sider the remaining part of the coast will 
be perfectly secure, so long as our line of 
battle ships remain in the Flushing Roads, 
and that our heavy frigates keep their sta- 
tions so as to preclude an attack from this, 
and the Cadsand side on the westward, and 
from Schowen on the eastward.— Your 
lordship may rely that the greatest secrecy 
shall be observed, and I think it proper to 
mention that I have communicated your 
lordship's dispatch only to lieut. general 
sir Eyre Coote and the commanding engi- 
neer, from both of whom I have of course 
derived every necessary Information. — I 
cannot conclude this letter, without men- 
tioning to your lordship, that from the re- 
turns before me, it appears that a very 
large supply of valuable stores are now 
on this island, which will of course be taken 
into consideration, should the measure of 
withdrawing the army be determined on, 
as to the necessary allotment of shipping. 
I have, &c. &c. 

Geo. Don, Lieut. General. 

P. S. When your lordship takes the 
above into consideration, 1 beg leave to 
refer you to my dispatch of the 27th inst. 
as by that means you v?l\\ be in full pos- 
session of the present deplorable state of 
the army. 

(Inclosure referred to in No. II.) 

Middkburg, 2 8th Oct. 1 809. 

Sir ; I have on the points that you did 
me the honour to entrust to my considera- 
tion this day, to report as follows ; That 
in the space of two days the basin of 
Flushing, and all the coast defences of 
Walcheren can be effectually destroyed, 
so far as may be done without hazarding 
an inundation of the island or of the town 
of Flushing. The reservation 1 make has 


reference principally to the sea lines of 
Flushing, as forming a part of the coast 
defences, the demolition of which might 
extend the period to six days ; but. in de- 
stroying these works, as they serve also to 
rotect and secure the town against the 
igher tides, the total loss of the town 
may be involved, more especially so if 
the* sea walls be demolished at this season 
of the year, and several months must elapfe 
before any effectual measures can be taken 
to resist the influx and probable devasta- 
tion of the sea. — 1 have, &c. 

Robert Pilkington, 

Lieut. Col. Commanding 
Lieut. Gen. Don, Royal Engineers. 
Commander in Chief, fyc. fyc. 

No. III. — A Dispatch from Lieut. General 
Don to the Earl of Liverpool. 

Head Quarters, Middleburg, 
3d Nov. 1 809. 

My lord ; In my letter of the 27th ult. 

I acquainted your lordship that in the 
course of a few days 1 should make my 
military Report on the state of this island. 
— 1 now' find that my Report on the actual 
and present state of the island may be com 
fined to a few words : — That the island 
is almost in a defenceless state, and that 
the army is so much reduced, as not to be 
able to cope with the enemy in the field ; 
and only capable of holding the town of 
Flushing until the enemy can open mor- 
tars and ricochet batteries against it.— 
With respect to a plan for the permanent 
defence of this island, 1 have the honour 
to submit to your lordship's consideration 
the inclosed Report thereon. — I have, &c. 

Geo. Don, Lieut. General. 

(Inclosure referred to in No. III.) 
Report qn the Island of Walcheren. 

This island is .34* miles in circumference 
(including St. Joostland), of a circular 
form, and is situated between the mouths 
of the East and West Scheldt. The whole 
coast is assailable. The south west and 
north line of coast extending from Flush- 
ing to the Veer Gat, can for eight months 
in the year be protected by a naval force, 
but the marine defence of the coast from 
the*Veer Gat to the Rammekins is not to 
be depended upon, as the anchorage for fri- 
gates and armed vessels is within the range 
of the enemy's fire from South Beveland 
and Wolversdyke, and North Beveland ; 
and further, the marine defence of the 
whole coast for nearly four months in the 
year cannot be relied’ upon, as the ships 
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xnust quit their anchorage as soon as the 
ice begins to float. — Three-fourths of the 
coast is inclosed by the enemy's shore ; 
viz. by Cadsand on the south. South Beve- 
land and WoJversdyke on the cast. North 
Beveland and Schowen on the north east, 
and the coast between the Rammekins 
*nd tjjie Veer Gat is within the range of 
the enemy's fire, as has already been men- 
tioned. — This island may be attacked 
from the following points; viz. Sliiys, 
the West Scheldt, passage between South 
Beveland, Wolversdykc, passage between 
the Wolvcrudyke and North Beveland, the 
East Scheldt, and also from Ostend and 
Hclvo.etsluys, — To place this island in a 
strength of defence, the towns of Flushing 
and Ter Veer must be fortified* strong 
martello towers, armed with heavy artil- 
lery, must be built on the coast, with bat- 
teries constructed under their protection, 
and military stations established, with 
communications for field artillery, between 
each. — Tiic present works of the town of 
Flushing must be thoroughly repaired, 
and the defences increased, the flanks 
greatly strengthened, the ditches detp- 
fped, and casemates for at least .‘3,500 
men constructed ; powder magazines, 
bomb-proof hospitals, and storehouses must 
also be built. — The town of Ter Veer 
must be put into a state of defence in a 
similar manner, with this difference, that 
casemates for 1,500 men will be sufficient, 
with powder magazines, bomb-proof hos- 
pitals, and storehouses iii proportion. 

The following towers must be con- 
structed, viz. one for 5 heavy guns at 
Vycheter battery; one for 3 ditto at Nolle 
House ; one for 5 ditto at the French new 
work, called by the English the Black 
Battery ; one for 3 ditto at the Polder 
Zind Watering; one for 5 ditto at the 
Jtammekins ; three for 3 guns each on the 
south east coast of the island of St. Joost- 
Jand ; one for 5 guns at Cape Armuyden ; 
Jwo for 3 guns each between Cape Ar- 
muyden and Ter Veere ; two for 3 guns 
(each between Ter Yeere and the Veere 
Gat ; one for 5 guns at Den Haak ; three 
for 3 guns each on the Bree Sands and 
Dom burgh ; three for 3 guns each from 
JXupburgh lo West Capprl, and four from 
West jCappel to Vycheter battery and for 
the fujrther defence of Flushing; one for 
3 guns at Konkirke Windipill ; one for 
/ditto at West Zonburg ; onp for ditto at 
East Zonburg ; one fpr ditto at Rutterp. 
■*Tbe four last mentioned towers are in- 
tended fpr the out-posts from Flushing, 
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and may be considered in the first instance 
as the boundary of the Flushing inunda- 
tion, by cutting the dyke under the fire 
of the town, for it is calculated that it 
will require five or six days to inundate 
the country as far as the line of the said 
towers, consequently, it becomes an object 
of great importance to hold the saicMiiri^ 
until the inundation rises to that height, 
which would preclude the enemy from 
advancing beyond the said chain of posts. 
— The present ditches across this part of 
the country might in some degree be 
formed into a canal extending from tower 
to tower, and by raising a bank on the in- 
ward side, the Flushing inundation might 
be confined within the semicircle formed 
by the said chain of towers. At each of 
the towers (with the exception of the four 
last mentioned) a powerful battery ought 
to be constructed, at a distance from the 
tower of 100 to 150 yards, according to 
the nature of the ground. Block ships, 
armed with 24-pounders, will add much 
to the marine defence of the coast be- 
tween the Rammekins and Ter Veere, 
particularly in the 1 ” vicinity of the Ram- 
mekins and Cape Armuyden. 

Military stations to be established at 
the following points: At Flushing, for one 
brigade of artillery, one troop of cavalry, 
and 300 infantry ; at the Rammekins, for 
one brigade of field artillery, half a troop 
of cavalry, and 2,000 infantry ; at the 
Sallient Point of St. Joostland, towards 
St. Joostland, one brigade of field artillery, 
half a troop of cavalry, and 2,000 infantry ; 
at Cape Armuyden, for two brigades of 
field artillery, half a troop of cavalry and 
3,000 infantry ; at Ter Veere, one brigade 
of field artillery, half a troop of cavalry, 
and 2,000 infantry ; at Point Den Haake, 
Domburg, West Cappel, and St. Joostland, 
for one brigade of field artillery, half a 
troop of cavalry, and 1,000 infantry ; at 
Middleburg, for two brigades of field ar- 
tillery, two froops of cavalry, and 5,000 
infantry. 

Military communications must be form- 
ed from station to station, along the dykes 
and from Middleburg; as follows, viz. 
To Flushing (already made) Kattem and 
Rammekins, along the right bank of the 
Middleburg canal to the Junction of St. 
Joostland creek, apd from thence to the 
Rammekins. From the said Junction 
across the island of St. Joostland to the 
Salient Point. Along the left bank of the 
Middleburg canal to the Saw Mills Ar- 
muyden, and cape Armuyden, To Cl«» 
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verskinke and the dyke about halfway 
between cape Armuyden and Ter Veere. 
To Ter Veere (already made) to St. 
Lorens and Scrooskinke, with a branch to 
Den Haake, and another to Domburg. 
To Gryspirke and West Cappel, Konkirke 
nqd Zouteiand. All these communica- 
Bo3 (k must be formed so as to admit of 
car swtillery moving at the rate of six 
miles an hour. 

The land force requisite for the perma- 
nent defence of the island will be nearly 
as follow : 12 brigades of held artillery. 
200 artillery men for the garrison of 
Fleshing. 100 ditto for Ter Veere. 2.50 
ditto for the Towers. 400 ditto for the 
coast and batteries. 7 Troops of cavalry. 
21,000 infantry, making in all a force of 
23,150 men. With the above force and 
arrangement, this island may be consider- 
ed as inassailablc ; at all events capable 
of a most obstinate defence. 

(Signed) George Don, Lieut. Gen. 
Head Quarters, Middlcburg, 

Nov. 3d , 1809. 

No. IV.— DisrATCH from Lieut . Gen . Don 
to the Em l of Liverpool , dated Sd Nov. 
1809. — Received Sth Nov . 

Middleburgh, 3 d Nov. 1809. 

My lord ; I beg leave to acquaint your 
lordship, that from the intelligence I have 
received, it appears that the army at Ant- 
werp, and cantoned in the vicinity of 
that town, amount to about 22,(300 men, 
and in South Bevebnd, to 7,000 men; the 
former is composed chiefly of French 
Troops, and the latter of Dutch. — Addi- 
tional strong batteries have been con- 
structed and armed on both banks of the 
West Scheldt, from Antwerp down to 
Bate.— In South Bovcland there is a strong 
battery completed on the Boiscelen Point; 
One battery for eleven guns or three mor- 
tars has been constructed at Crayest, but 
not yet armed; this battery wall com- 
mand the cast entrance of the Slow Pas- 
sage, and the island of St. Joostlaud is 
within its range. Another battery has 
been constructed to . command the west 
entrance of the Slow Passage, but has not 
as yet been armed. The enemy continue 
daily to augment his flotilla, and to pre- 
pare fire vessels. I have, &c. 

(Signed) George Don, Lieut. Gen. 

P. S. On the 29th, two battalions (1,000 
each) of French imperial guards marched 
into Antwerp, from which circumstance it 
is presumed that Buonaparte is soon ex- 
pected there. 


No.V.— f Secret and Confidential) Dispatch 
frotn Lieut . General Don to the Earl ef 
Liverpool dated 4th Nov. 1809. — Rc~ 
caved Sth Nov . 

Head Quarters Middlcburg , 
4th Nov . 1809. 

My lord ; Your lordship's dispatch of 
the 27th ultimo, only reached me last 
night, and I early this moniing waited on 
rear admiral Otway, and in strict confi- 
dence, communicated to him the contents 
of your letter. — By my dispatch to your 
lordship of the 29th ult. you will perceive 
that I shall have no difficulty in accom- 
plishing the destruction of the bason of 
Flushing, and the other naval resources of 
the island, "without involving the loss of 
the town of Flushing, or inundating any 
considerable part of the island. — 1 do not 
conceive that the small reinforcement 
mentioned in your lordship's dispatch, 
would prove any important advantage, 
because the retention of this island in its 
present state, must solely depend upon 
the protection afiorde# by the navy. — 
Notwithstanding the very reduced state 
of the army, yet I deem it sufficient to 
hold the town of Flushing, until batteries 
are opened against it, and with the addi- 
tion of 4 or 5,000 men, 1 could not in the 
present defenceless state of the island at- 
tempt to cope with the enemy in the field. 
It is true, with that augmentation of force, 
I could, as long as the armed ships keep 
their anchorage from Ter Veer to the 
Rammckiiis, dispute the landing of the 
enemy, and arrest for some considerable 
time his progress across the island to 
Flushing; but my dispatch of yesterday 
will shew your lordship that permanently 
to keep possession of this island, a very 
grdat force, and a very extended arrange- 
ment are necessary. — I therefore humbly 
conceive, that if his Majesty's government 
should deem it expedient to order the 
evacuation of the island, it will be better 
not to send the reinforcement mentioned 
in your lordship’s letter, provided that the 
evacuation takes place immediately ; but 
if time is given to the enemy to increase 
and arm their batteries in South Bevcland, 
and #o construct batteries in the Wolvers- 
dyke and North Be ve land, for the purpose 
of driving our armed vessels from the 
stations between Ter Veere and the Ram- 
mekins, and also time fof their augmenting 
their army and flotilla in this neighbour- 
hood, then and in that case, a reinforce- 
ment of 4 or 5,000 men might be desira- 
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ble, but. which force I should not disem- 
bark until the operations of the enemy 
compelled me so to do. — This reinforce- 
ment must of course be sent in ships of 
war, as at the present season of the year, 
their conveyance in transports cannot be 
depended upon, nor are they in other 
respects calculated to afford that prompt 
assistance I might require. — With regard 
to the preservation of the island in general, 
that must solely depend upon the opera- 
tions of the enemy; at all events your 
lordship may rest assured, that I shall be 
extremely careful not to inflict any wan- 
ton injury on the inhabitants, but 1 must 
at the s:ime time acquaint your lordship, 
that should I perceive the smallest indica- 
tion of the naval defence being withdrawn 
from the Slow passage, and from the 
channel between Cape Armuyden and the 
Veere Gat, I shall instantly inundate the 
whole country between Ter Veere and 
Armuyden, and also the whole country 
in the front of Flushing ; as it is by that 
means alone, when unsupported by the 
marine defence o§ the above mentioned 
line, that I can carry off the sick, remove 
the stores, and evacuate the island with 
security to the army. I have, &c. 

George Bon, Lieut. Gen. 

No. VI. — Dispatch from Lieut. General 
Don to the Earl of Liverpool, dated 
Middkburg, 1th Nov. 1800. 

My Lord ; I had yesterday afternoon 
the honour of receiving your lordship's 
letter of the 4th inst. and agreeable to 
your lordship's instructions 1 directed 
licut. col. Pilkington to report to me for 
your information what degree of destruc- 
tion the sea lines of Flushing, as stated in 
his letter to me, would further prevent 
the enemy’s fleet from having the advan- 
tage of Flushing as a naval station, whe- 
ther such destruction would materially 
obstruct or retard the re-establishment of 
the bason, and what would be the addi- 
tional extent of the mischief which would 
occur therefrom to the island and its inha- 
bitants. — I enclose col. Pilkington's re- 
port on these points ; and make no doubt, 
from the clear explanation he has given, 
it will prove satisfactory to your lordship 
in every respect. — With regard to the de- 
struction of the bason of Flushing or any 
of the naval defences of the island, I hum- 
bly conceive that it will be better to defer 
the execution until the fleet actually ar- 
rives for the removal of the army and 
stores, as such a measure must unavoidably 
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occasion alarm to the inhabitants, and be 
communicated to the enemy in a few 
hours. By col. Pilkington's former re- 
port your lordship will perceive that the 
destruction of the bason, and what he fur- 
ther had in contemplation, may be eflected 
in a very short time, and as this opcratijptfi 
can be accomplished at the same meytierit 
that the embarkation of the stores iU car- 
rying on, no time will be lost, and I shall 
then also of course lay an embargo on 
vessels of every description, which at pre- 
sent it would be impolitic to do. — I shall 
without delay make all the necessary 
preparations for the destruction of the 
bason. &c. and for the evacuation of the 
island ; and I am happy to acquaint your 
lordship that 1 can do this without creating 
the smallest suspicion of the intended 
measure. — At present I am much occupied 
in fortifying with field works the flanks 
of the towns of Flushing and Terveere, 
and also the line of coast between Ter- 
vecre and Armuyden; the expence will 
he very trifling, and in case of any mis- 
chance happening to our armed vessels on 
that line of coast, I shall reap much secu- 
rity from the said works in retiring across 
the island of Flushing. — I must, however, 
entreat your lordship's attention to the 
marine defence between Terveere and the 
Rammekins; ds although my efforts have 
some eflcct, yet from the very reduced state 
of the army, my chief dependance is on the 
navy. — I shall lose no time in embarking 
a proportion of sick on board a division of 
transports that have just arrived, and I 
shall, without delay, take measures for 
sending to England all the store ships and 
provision vessels w'hich can at present be 
spared. — I have, &c. Geo. Don. 

Lieut. General. 

(Inclosure referred to in No. VI.) 

Illiddleburg, 1th Nov. 1809. 

Sir; In obedience of j'our commands 
to report in what degree the destruction 
of the sea lines of Flushing would prevent 
the enemy's fleet from having the advan- 
tage of Flushing as a naval station, and 
w'Eether such destruction would materially 
obstruct and retard the re-establishment 
of the bason, and what would be the ad- 
ditional extent of the mischief which 
might occur thereby to the island of Wal- 
cheren and its inhabitants, I have the ho- 
nour to offer as my opinion, that the dis- 
mantling the batteries on the sea lines, 
together with the destruction of their pa- 
rapets and a partial demolition of the lino 
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of rampart, more. especially on each side 
of the entrances into the harbours, would 
effectually deprive the enemy for a time 
of the advantage of Flushing as a naval 
station, and that such destruction would 
most materially distress the enemy, like- 
>\tge retard and obstruct the re-cstablish- 
meTSvof the bason, and all other services 
connected with the place as a naval station 
and depot. — That any farther demolition 
than has been stated, would expose the 
town of Flushing and the greater part of 
the island of Walcheren to an inundation, 
destructive to the town, the island, and in- 
habitants of both. — I have, &c. 

(Signed) Rob. Pilkington, 

Lieut. Col. Royal Engineer. 
Lieut . General Don , Sf c. fyc. fyc. 

No. VII. — [Secret.) — Dispatch from Lieut. 
General Don to the Earl of Liverpool, 
dated 1 3th Nov. 1 809. 

Head Quarters, Middlcburgh, 
1 %th Nov. 1809. 

My lord ; I have just had the honour 
•o receive your lordship’s dispatch of the 
Oth inst. acknowledging my letter of the 
3d and 4th of this month.— I am happy 
to find that between 4 or 5,000. tons of 
shipping have sailed from Harwich and 
the Downs, for the conveyance of sick 
from this island, and that an equal num- 
ber of transports are preparing to sail 
without delay ; this tonnage will, I trust, 
enable me to remove all the sick, and also 
the worst cases amongst the convalescents. 
—There will then remain 5,200 persons 
composing this army to be removed, and 
for whom men of war and transports must 
be provided. — With respect to stores, J 
conceive that 2,500 tonnage will also be 
wanted, and that horse ships for 700 horses 
must likewise be sent. — I perceive by 
the tenor of your lordship’s dispatch, that 
tome considerable time will yet elapse 
before the means are givAi for the com- 
plete evacuation of this island, and I think 
it therefore very advisable that the 1,800 
men from the Sussex district, and who I 
conclude are now in the Downs, should be 
sent here without a moment’s delay. — I 
shall not disembark this force, but on its 
arrival, shall station it partly off Fort Ram- 
mekins, and partly off Ter Veer, so that I 
may be enabled to avail myself of it, at 
a moment’s notice, should any operations 
on the part of the enemy render its de- 
barkation expedient. — Since my dispatch 
of the Sd Nov. the enemy has considerably 
(increased his flotilla^ and 12,000 men 


are certainly expected at Antwerp on the 
1 8th inst.; it will be therefore advisable to 
hold in* readiness, the remainder of the 
reinforcement mentioned in your lordship’s 
dispatch of the 27th ult.— I am very 
happy to find that a proportion of artificers 
are to be sent* here, as they may be .use- 
fully employed on the service for .which 
they are intended; on their arrival, I shall 
keep them on board, until it may be judged 
expedient to begin the destruction of the 
bason of Flushing and naval defence of 
the island.— 1 have, &c. 

George Don, Lieut. Gen. 
P. S. I have this moment received a 
letter from rear admiral Otway, most 
strongly advising, that the division from 
Sussex should proceed without delay to 
the Roompot. G. D. 

No. VIII. — A Dispatch from Lieut. Gen . 
Don to the Earl of Liverpool , dated Mid- 
dleburgh, Kith Nov. 1809. 

My Lord ; I have had the honour to 
receive your lordship’s dispatch of 13th 
inst. (marked Most Secret) signifying to 
me his Majesty’s commands, that I am to 
evacuate the island of Walcheren with 
the forces under ray orders ; but I am at 
the same time to observe, that it is the 
determination of his Majesty, that previ- 
ous to the evacuation, 1 should take such 
measures as I may judge most effectual 
for the destruction of the bason of Flush- 
ing and of the naval defences of the island. 
—I beg leave to acquaint your lordship 
that this measure has already been fully 
considered by the officers to whom it re- 
lates, and that every arrangement shall 
be made without delay for its execution. 
It is agreed upon by the admiral and my- 
self, tiiat the work in question shall be 
begun the moment that sufficient trans- 
ports arrive for the removal of the sick.— 

I am fully aware at the present season of 
the year of the great importance of making 
every exertion to bring this service to a 
conclusion; and your lordship may rely 
on every effort being made by the navy 
and army to that end. I have, &c. 

Geo. Don, Lieut. Gen. 

No. IX. — Dispatch from Lieut . General 
Lftm to the Earl of Liverpool, dated 22 d 
Nov . J80y. 

Head Quarters, Middleburg , 
22 d Nov . 1809 . 

My lord ; I have the satisfaction of ac- 
quainting your lordship that the brigade 
from Sussex arrived here last night, a# 
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likewise four ships of war and fifty trans- 
ports. On the preceding day eleven 
transports arrived from Harwich, so that 
I hope in the course of a few days all the 
sick and convalescents will be removed, 
and which will enable me to carry into 
execution your lordship's secret instruc- 
tions. ^1 have, &e. Geo. Don. 

P. S. 1 find that one transport having 
a detachment of the .5 1st regiment on 
board was left in the Downs. 

No. X. — Dispatch from Lieut . General 
Don to the Eat'l qf Liverpool , dated 
Middleburgh, 21th Nov . 1 809. 

My lord ; 1 hare the satisfaction to ac- 
quaint your lordship, that the last of the 
fcick and convalescents belonging to the 
army in this island were yesterday em- 
barked.— The frigate built in the dock 
yard at Flushing was launched on Thurs- 
day night, and was yesterday afternoon 
got out of the bason, and which circum- 
stance enabled me this morning ’to com- 
mence the demolition of the dock yard 
tnd bason. — I hope the whole of this 
work, together with the destruction of the 
sea defences, will he completed in the 
present week, and that the embarkation 
of the army may commence on Sunday 
next; but this last measure, of course, 
will not be carried into execution until 
the weather is in some degree settled, and 
the wind favourable. The enemy has 
continued his preparations for our attack, 
and has this day sent a reinforcement of 
1,500 men into North Beveland. 1 have, 
&c. George Don. Lieut. Gen. 

No. XI. -^-Dispatch from Lieut . General 
Don to the Earl of Liverpool , dated, Head 
Quarters, Middelburgh, 5th Dec . 1 809. 

My lord ; In my letter of the 27th ult. 

I acquainted your lordship that I was in 
hopes the army might embark as this 
day ; but I am now sorry to state that the 
commanding engineer finds the works at 
Flushing more difficult than he at first 
expected, and that he will not be able to 
complete it before Thursday next; con- 
sequently the army will not embark until 
the day .following, should the wind and 
weather then prove favourable/— The 
enemy continues his preparations for an 
attack, and has brought down an immense 
train of heavy artillery to the north west 
coast of South Bfeveland, and to the Wooi- 
versdyke, for the purpose of driving our 
flotilla from the Sloo and Woolversdyke 
passages; but his batteries, although in 
3 
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forwardness, are not yet armed. -*-On the 
night of the 1st inst. the boats of the ad- 
vanced squadron in the West Scheldt cut 
out three schuyts from the harbour of 
Wedenskyrkin loaded with ten iron 3(5 
pounders, and eight brass 18 pounders, 
with the carriages complete for the lalt 
and some timber for platforms. I b 
&c. George Don, Lieut. Gen. 

No. XII. — Dispatch from Lieut. General 

Don to the Earl qf Liverpool, Head Quar- 
ters, Middelburg, 5th Dec. 1 809. 

My lord ; On the 3d inst. I had the 
honour of acquainting your lordship, that 
the works at Flushing would be com- 
pleted on Thursday the 7th inst.; but by 
the enclosed copy of a letter from col. 
Pilkingion your lordship will perceive 
that the explosion of the mines therein 
mentioned cannot take place until Sa- 
turday morning. — I shall hold the army 
in readiness to embark on that day, and 
should the wind prove favourable, the 
fleet will sail on the following morning. 

I earnestly hope that this may be the 
case, as I find that the tide will not admit 
of the line of battle ships passing through 
the Dourloo after Monday, until the 18th 
inst. The enemy has yesterday and this 
day very considerably augmented his 
working parties employed on the bat- 
teries in South Beveland and the Wool- 
versdyke. 1 have, &c. George Don. 

(Tnclosure referred to in No. XII.) 
Leiti.ii from Lieut. Col. Pilkington to Lieut. 

General Don. Dated Flushing, 5th 

Dec. 1S09. 

Sir ; I have the honour to communicate 
to you, that of the eight principal galle- 
ries now arriving in the piers of the flood 
gates of the bason at this place, four of. 
them will this evening be driven home, 
the remaining four, from the hands em- 
ployed in thetn being unaccustomed to 
such a peculiar service, are in arrears, " 
but the good men now being turned into 
them will, from the best opinion I can 
form, he completed on Thursday night. — 

It will be expedient to appropriate one 1 
day to the charging of the mines and 
stopping the galleries, therefore Saturday 
morning may be calculated on as the pe- 
riod ior the explosion to take place — In 
the event' of any deviation from the pre- 
sent plan being deemed necessary, it will 
be desirable to have 48 hours notice, in 
order to make such other arrangements as 
appears best to produce the desired ef- 
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feet; but still any other plan than is now 
pursuing, will, from the peculiar con- 
struction of the piers and other abut- 
ments, be doubtful in its operation. — I 
have, &c. Robert Pilkington, 

Lieut. Col. R. Engineers. 

&S.XIII . — Dispatch from Lieut . General 
Don to the Earl of Liverpool , dated , On 
board his Majesty’s Ship Ceesar off 
the Duerlo Passage, 23d Dec. 1 80y. 

My lord ; Although I have regularly 
communicated to your lordship the 
principal circumstances which have oc- 
curred relative to the army under my 
command, yet I have judged it adviseable 
to postpone my detailed Report on the 
evacuation of the island of Walclicren un- 
til the troops were withdrawn, and the 
fleet had sailed. — On the receipt of your 
lordship’s dispatch of the 13th of last 
month, conveying to me his Majesty’s 
commands to evacuate the island of Wal- 
cheren with the force under my orders, 
and further signifying the determination 
of his Majesty, that previously to the eva- 
cuation I should take such measures as I 
should deem most effectual for the demo- 
lition of the bason of Flushing, and the 
naval defences of the island ; 1 made the 
necessary preparations for the removal of 
the sick and convalescents" of the army, 
and the arrival of a division of transports 
afforded me the means of completing their 
embarkation on the 26th ultimo.-— On the 
same day the new frigate that was built 
in the dock yard, was got out of the ba- 
son, and which enabled me on the follow- 
ing morning to commence the demolition 
of the sea defences, bason, dock yard, ar- 
senal, magazines, naval store houses, &c. 
of the town of Flushing, the total destruc- 
tion of which was completed on the 11th 
instant. — These services were conducted 
under the immediate direction and super- 
intendance of lieutenaiJl-coloncl Pilk- 
ington, commanding engineer, assisted by 
a strong party from the navy under the 
command of captain Moore, and for the 
particulars I beg leave to refer your lord- 
ship to the lieutenant-colonel’s report, 
copy of which I enclose.— The very judi- 
cious and skilful manner in which these 
measures have been completed, reflects 
great credit upon lieutenant colonel Pilk- 
ington and the several officers who acted 
with him, and I am persuaded it will 
afford your lordship peculiar satisfaction 
to know that the whole of this extensive 
work has been accomplished without any 
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injury being done to the inhabitants, the 
destruction not having extended beyond 
what was necessary to deprive the enemy 
of the advantage of Flushing as a naval 
station. — The embarkation of the ordance 
and the stores of the several departments 
having been completed, tl\e army was 
withdrawn and embarked on the 9th 
instant, but the weather being extremely 
unsettled, and conceiving it probable 
from the active and continued prepara- 
tions of the enemy, that he might hazard 
an attack, I judged it expedient still to 
hold the towns of Flushing, Middleburg, 
and Ter Veerc and fort Rammekins, at the 
same time I made an arrangement for the 
disembarkation of the army, the four di- 
visions of which were stationed as follows, 
viz. The 1st division immediately off 
the town of Flushing : the 2d to the west- 
ward of that town : the 3d between Flush- 
ing and Fort Rammekins, to act and co- 
operate with the naval force on the 
Slough passage under captain Mason : 
and the 4th off Ter Veere with the naval 
force between the Veere Gat and the 
Wolversdyke under commodore Owen.— 
By this disposition, had the enemy at- 
tempted to invade the island, the four 
posts above mentioned could easily have 
been reinforced, and the enemy in the 
event of his effecting a landing attacked 
in his flanks and rear, as from the pre- 
cautions 1 had taken in stopping the fresh 
water sluices, his advance into the coun- 
try must have been confined to the dykes 
and causeway from Ter Veere through 
Middleburg to Flushing. — The fleet con- 
tinued wind-bound until this morning, 
when the rear guards were withdrawn, 
the ships of war and transports from the 
West Scheldt got under weigh, and I con- 
clude those in the Veere Gat moved about 
the same time.— 1 feel great satisfaction in 
mentioning the very able and cordial 
support I have uniformly received from 
rear admiral Otway, and that our arrange- 
ments for the final evacuation of the 
island were approved of by rear admiral sir 
R. Strachan, on his arrival on the 11th 
instant. I cannot conclude the report 
without acquainting your lordship that I 
found the army in an excellent state of 
discipline, and that the conduct of the 
troops has in every respect merited my 
warmest approbation. On the day of em- 
barkation the different torps of the array 
marched from the several points, and era- 
barked in the most perfect order and re- 
gularity ; and the magistrates of the towns 
(Fj 
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and villages expressed to the officers left 
in the command of the rear guards, that 
the troops on their departure had, in no 
instance, molested or injured the inhabi- 
tants, I have, &c. &c. G. Don, L. G. 

(Inclosure in No. XIII.) 

Flushing , 1 1 th December 180D. 

Sir; In obedience to your orders of the 
25th ult,, and with the concurrence of 
captain M'^ore of the Royal Navy, the 
necessary directions were given to com- 
mence on the demolition of the bason, 
arsenal, dock yard, naval defences and 
magazines of this place, and on the 26th 
a party of seamen under the superinten- 
dence of captain Tomlinson, began at low 
water to destroy such parts of the break 
waters as appeared to protect the entrance 
of the harbour; on the following day 
captain Moore with parties of seamen 
proceeded on the destruction of the wharf- 
ing of the bason, and of the dock yard, 
and both were accomplished in a few 
days, in the most effectual manner. — The 
demolition of the sea defences was also 
began upon on the 26th ult. under the 
immediate superintendance of captain 
Rudyerd of the royal engineers, assisted 
by captain Read With a detachment of 
officers and men of the royal staff corps. — 
Arrangements were on the same day 
made to proceed on the demolition by 
mining of the piers and masonry of the 
flood gates at the entrance of the great 
naval bason, under the direction of capt. 
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Squires and Fanshaw of the royal engi- 
neers. — I have now the honour to inform 
you that the services allotted to the royal 
navy have been most effectually accom- 
plished, the dock yards, arsenal, maga- 
zines and every building belonging to the 
naval establishment, being wholly dp - 
stroyed, the entrance of the harbour is 
also blocked up by sinking of vessels 
filled with heavy materials, so as to render 
the passage for ships of war impracticable. 
— The destruction of the defences towards 
the sea under the direction of captain 
Rudyerd, has also been completely carried 
into effect by dismantling the batteries, 
throwing down the parapets and in every 
respect extending the devastation of such 
works as far as could be accomplished 
without hazarding an inundation of the 
town ; and with regard to the important 
service of the mines, employed as the 
means of destroying the piers and abut- 
ments of the flood gates which secured 
the bason, I have to acknowledge the skil- 
ful directions of captain Squiies and Fan- 
shaw, and the personal exertions of the 
other officers of the corps of royal engi- 
neers and assistant engineers employed 
under them, as the undertaking happily 
terminated in an explosion that succeeded 
in displacing the very foundations through- 
out the whole work. I have, &c. &c. 

Robert Pilkington, 
Lieut. Col. Royal Engineers. 

To Lt. General Don, 
fyc. Sfc. Sfc\ 


Minutes of Evidence, taken before the Committee of the whole House , 
appointed to consider of the Policy and Conduct of the late Expedition 
to the Scheldt. 



The Right Hon. Sir John Anstruther, 
Bart, in the Chair. 

The Right Hon. Sir David Dundas, K. B. 
Commander in Chief of the Army, 
was called in. — Examined by the 
Committee. c 

At what time were you first made ac- 
quainted by his Majesty’s ministers with 
their intention of sending an Expedition 
to the Scheldt ?— -It was on the 22nd of 
March that I was desired by lord Castle- 
reagh to attend a cabinet that was to be 
held on the 24th at Burlington house. On 


the 1 8th of March I had been appointed 
Commander in Chief. 

What was the nature and substance of 
the communication made to you by lord 
vise. Castlereagh ? — It was to attend the 
privy council upon the subject of a pro- 
posed Expedition to Walcheren, and an 
attack. on the French Fleet there; that 
was the general information I had, and on 
that subject I was desired to attend to be 
asked a question by the council. 

By ,the privy council you mean the 
cabinet ? — 1 do. 

Did you in consequence attend on the 
24th ?^-l did. 

Have the goodness to relate what passed 
between you and his Majesty’s ministers 
on the 24th with respect to this Expedi- 
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lion?— I have a memorandum to that ef- 
fect, which 1 will read if I may be per 
mitted. The object was the propriety 
and possibility of an immediate attack on 
the island of Walcheren, and particularly 
on Flushing, and on the French fleet of 
M*?e or ten sail of the line, which was at 
that time in the harbour of that place not 
in a Aate to proceed to sea. The attempt 
was represented as from many considera- 
tions most desirable, for the navy had 
then a large disposable force, and also 
that it should be made within a short 
limited time, depending upon the tides ; 
for it was to be apprehended that on the 
smallest alarm the enemy would withdraw 
their ships from Flushing, and carry them 
tip the Scheldt to Antwerp. Fifteen or 
sixteen thousand land forces were con- 
sidered as necessary for this operation, 
and I was desired to state whether such a 
force could at that time be assembled. 
This I was not then enabled to do in the 
affirmative. 

[The witness was directed to withdraw. 
— The Chairman was directed to report 
progress, and ask leave to sit again.] 


6 ) 

Lima, 5° die Februafai, 1810. 

The Right Mon. Sir John Anstuuther, 
Bart, in the Chair. 

The Right Hon. Sir David Dundas, K. B. 
Commander in Chief of the Army, was 
called in. — Examined by the Com- 
mittee. 

Have the goodness to proceed in stating 
what passed between you and his Majesty’s 
ministers on the 2 tth, with respect to the 
Expedition ? — After every previous en- 
quiry and report which had been made 
from the commanding officers at the seve- 
ral stations of the troops, and from the 
well-known shattered situation of the army 
after the return of so large a portion of it 
from Spain, such a force could not then 
be provided ; besides the very indifferent 
general state of health, there was not one 
of those corps which returned from Spain 
whose clothing, arms, accoutrements, and 
other parts of military equipment, were 
not in a most defective state, and required 
considerable time, under every exertion, 
to replace and repair. 

Did any thing more pass between his 
Majesty's ministers and yourself at that 
time relative to the projected Expedition 


to the Scheldt; and if there did, state 
what it was? — I recollect no debate or 
discussion taking place, or opinion being 
called for; general conversation might 
pass while I remained there. As 1 con- 
sidered myself sent for to answer on a 
particular subject, I retired sdon after that 
was done ; and as I took no notes at that 
time, I have now no further recollection 
of what passed at that meeting. 

Do you recollect at any other time since 
that period, being consulted relative to 
the expediency of an Expedition to the 
Scheldt ? — I do not recollect upon the 
expediency, but I had a great deal of 
communication of course with the secre- 
tary of state after that, from that time, 
till the Expedition sailed ; I mean that I 
never was called to a council or a meeting. 

Was the Expedition suspended in con- 
sequence of the difficulties you have stated 
in procuring a sufficient force?— Upon 
my word I cannot say ; it is not for me to 
judge of that. 

When \fas there any fresh communica- 
tion upon the same subject with you ?— 
From the 24-th of March to the 8 th of May 
there appears to have been no peculiar 
communication on the subject of Wal- 
cheren from his Majesty's government; I 
mean official to me as Commander in 
Chief; but every exertion continued to 
be made and urged to the several corps 
to complete them for service. 

What was the communication made to # 
you on the 8th of May, and by whom ? 
—On the 8th of May lord Castlereagh ap- 
plied for the state of the infantry in Eng- 
land, and the date that each battalion 
might be considered as fit. for service, and 
in a state for embarkation : on the 10th of 
May a return was transmitted to lord Cas- 
tlereagh of all the battalions now in Eng- 
land, with the effective strength of each; 
on the 20th of May, lord Castlereagh de- 
sired the mode in which it would be pro- 
posed to brigade two corps, one of 25,000 
infantry and 5,000 cavalry, the other a re- 
serve of 10,000 infantry and 2,000 caval- 
ry : on the 21st of May a scheme was 
transmitted to lord Castlereagh, specifying 
the battalions as they lay in districts for 
an* army of 25,000 infantry and 5,000 
cavalry j that for the reserve was post- 
poned ; I was not enabled to do it then. 

When was the next communication re- 
lative to the Expedition to the Scheldt? 
—On the 20th of May, lord Castlereagh 
requested my sentiments on the practica- 
bility of an attempt on the enemy's naval 
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establishment m the Sebeldt, the extent 
of means it would require, and the mode 
by which it could best be carried into ex- 
ecution, for the consideration of his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers ; on the 3d of June my 
Answer was transmitted on the above sub- 
ject to lord Castlereagh. 

Can you state the substance of your An- 
swer to lord Castlereagh? — I have that 
Answer here, and also his lordship’s Letter 
to me. 

[Sir David Dundas delivered in a Letter 
from lord Castlereagh to himself; dated 
May 29, 1809; and his Answer, dated 
3d June 1S09, which were read.] 

(Confidential.) 

t Copy of a Letter from Lord Castle - 
reagh to the Commander in Chief. 

Downing- street, 29th May, 1809. 

*' Sir; The naval establishment which 
(the enemy has created in the Scheldt has 
already led to the construction of not less 
than 20 sail of the line in different stages 
of' equipment, and promises to receive at 
no distant period an extension in point of 
number of ships, and a solidity in point of 
defence, which must render it, as a mari- 
time position, not only extremely formid- 
able to the security of Great Britain, but 
still more invulnerable to attack. These 
considerations have long attracted the seri- 
ous attention of his Majesty's government, 
and they feel it their duty to investigate 
*with the formid able means, both naval and 
military, which his Majesty has at present 
at his disposal, how far it is possible to 
strike a blow against the enemy’s naval 
resources in that quarter, including the 
-destruction of their arsenal at Antwerp, 
and the ships of war stationed in different 
parts of the Scheldt between Antwerp and 
Flushing.— The extreme importance of 
this subject will, I am persuaded, induce 
ou to give it your best attention, and I 
ave to request that you will favour me 
with your sentiments tor the consideration 
of his Majesty’s ministers upon the prac- 
ticability of such ail attempt : upon the ex- 
tent of means it would require, and the 
mode by which it could best be carried 
into execution. — The intelligence receiv- 
ed from the northern parts of France, from 
Flanders, and from Holland, although not 
such as will enable me to furnish you with 
any precise statement of the enemy’s force 
on that fine, represents them as drained as 
low, if not lower than at any former period, 
of regular troops, and J apprehend it may 
to# generally assumed, that we can never 


expect to find the enemy more exposed or 
more assailable in that quarter ; nor is it 
probable that Great Britain will ever have 
a larger disposable force applicable to 
such a service than at the present mo- 
ment. I have, &c. 

(Signed) Castlereagh.!^ 

(Copy.) t 

Paper transmitted {June 3rd) to Lord 
Castlereagh, in answer to his Letter of 
the 29th of May, 1809. 

" The object to be attained as stated, is 
a most important and desirable one, but 
the force we have to employ must be 
considered, and the difficulties and risks 
they have to encounter from the enemy’s 
strength and advantages, must be well 
weighed. — Our utmost means may be 
reckoned at about 25 or 30 000 infantry, 
and 5 or 6,000 cavalry. — There appears 
to be two routes by which such an army 
might undertake to approach from the 
coast to Antwerp. — 1st. From Ostend, or 
its neighbourhood, by a inarch of above 
one hundred miles through the country of 
Flanders, and by Alost, Vilvarde, and 
Malines. — 2d. By; naval and land opera- 
tions within the Scheldt, and along that 
river to Antwerp ; first occupying the 
islands of Wahheren and Sud Beveland, 
and probably the opposite banks of the 
Scheldt. — Every calculation or prospect 
of successful attack can only be foreseen 
and made on a knowledge of the relative 
situation and strength of the enemy’s 
country, fortresses, and armed men that 
can be brought in defence of both. If the 
route of the army is therefore to be taken 
as in the first case, through Flanders, the 
country is known to be one of the most 
intricate in Europe for military operations, 
being every where intersected with deep 
running rivers, large canals, and consider- 
able ditches ant! inclosures, at the same 
time that the passes and important points 
are guarded by fortresses and walled towns, 
the inost inconsiderable of which are capa- 
ble of making a resistance against an army 
scnntily provided with siege artillery. 
Of the first class near this route are Nieu- 
port, Ostend, Ghent, Oudenarde, Dendcr- 
mond, Brussels, Malines. The progress 
of military operations in Flanders, from 
the difficulties of advance, are well known 
never to have been rapid.— With our state 
of preparation and numbers, an attempt 
by this first route of a rapid march through 
Flanders to arrive at Antwerp, would cer- 
tainly be most singular, and perhaps with- 
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out example. For a very considerable fleet 
and army must arrive and anchor on a 
part of the enemy's coast, which is at all 
times flat, dangerous, and without bay or 
shelter of any kind, in order to land on 
the open beach (betwixt lw r o of the ene- 
my's fortresses) [Ostend, Nieuport] about 
30,000 men, 7 or 8,000 horses, and a con- 
siderable artillery, and perhaps other car- 
riages and horses, medical, commissariat 
and baggage, if means and circumstances 
allow : to give up all communication with 
their shipping, and to march immediately 
without tents, for no means of carrying 
them could be provided or depended on ; 
withoui hospital equipment, with only a 
scanty supply of bread for a very few days, 
through an hostile country, most intricate 
and difficult in its nature, where the use of 
the canals could be so easily impeded, 
where the bridges which are numerous 
would be destroyed, where the enemy 
would immediately be in front, rear, and 
on boih flanks, being enabled so to do 
from the situation of his strong garrison 
towns; where the sick and wounded must 
be abandoned, whenever they become so, 
from want of carriage ; w here necessity 
would soon induce rapine, plunder, and 
great loss ; where if such an army was 
not sooner arrested in its jirogress, it must 
arrive after a man h of above 100 miles, 
at its destined point, and before a great 
town (Antwerp) sufficiently fortified to 
require a regular siege, and which this 
army could not carry on, unless the ex 
ertions of the fleet, and of another consi- 
derable body of troops, had opened and 
ensured a communication by the Scheldt. — 
During such a march, had some of the de- 
fensible towns even opened their gates, it 
is evident such an army could not diminish 
its numbers by leaving garrisons to oc- 
cupy them, and thereby attempting to 
keep up a communicatitm with the ori- 
ginal point of landing, where possibly a 
fortress (Ostend) may have been secured, 
but which fortress is not such a one as 
can effectually cover and secure the rc- 
embarkation of a considerable corps. Sup- 
posing after such a march the main object 
of the expedition to have been attained 
in the destruction of the enemy's fleet, it 
is evident that the army could not calcu- 
late (from the time and force the enemy 
must have acquired) on returning by the 
same route, but must trust from the pre- 
vious measures taken and its own exer- 
tions, to return (having accomplished its 
object) by the Scheldt.— If it therefore 


appears that the advance through Flanders 
is attended with very great difficulties, 
and that at any rate a return by the 
Scheldt is the most , expedient and eligi- 
ble ; it would follow also that the attack 
should be directed from that side, and be 
a combined naval and land operation, the 
detail of which must be well considered 
and arranged by both services. — In what- 
ever way Antwerp is to be approached or 
taken, the service is one of very great risk, 
and in which the safe return of the army 
so employed may be very precarious, from 
the opposition made, and the length of 
time consumed in the operation, which 
enables the enemy to assemble in a short 
time a great force from every part of the 
Netherlands and Holland, and even from 
Westphalia by the course of the Rhine, as 
well as from the frontier of France. 

D. Dundas.” 

3d June 1 809, Horse Guards . 

Are you in possession of the opinions 
of other officers given upon the same 
subject ? — Yes, 1 am in possession of four 
opinions : I have them not here. 

Whose opinions were th'*y r — Of the 
adjutant general, the quarter master e- 
ral, the deputy quarter master general, 
and of colonel Gordon, who is my secre- 
tary. 

Were those opinions in writing ? — They 
were in writing. 

Are they in your office ? — They are in 
my office. 

Were those individual opinions, or 
were they the result of any military con- 
sultation ? — They were pinions that 
those gentlemen wrote by my direction ; 
separate opinions ; separate papers ; and 
those papers were sent to the secretary 
of state along w ith my own opinion. 

What was the next communication in 
point of time which you had with his 
Majesty's ministers upon this subject, r— 
On the 18th of June lord Castlereagh 
transmitted his Majesty's pleasure for 
holding in readiness for immediate em- 
barkation 35,000 Infantry and 1,800 Ca- 
valry ; on the 22d, the commander in 
chief transmitted to lord Castlereagh a de- 
tailed state of force to proceed on service, 
with a staff) civil and military, the force 
amounting to 35,400 Infantry and 1, 900 
Cavalry ; also the force that would re- 
main in Great Britain, Ireland, and the 
islands in the Channel. 

Does that number include the Foot 
Guards and the Artillery The Foot 
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Guards, but not the Artillery ; Infantry I 
call i hem. 

What was the force of the Artillery ? — 
I do not. know the particulars ; I appre- 
hend the Board of Ordnance can give a 
detail of them; i cannot give it upon re- 
collection, a, id have not it marked down 
here. 

Was the 22d of June the earliest period 
at which so ;arge a force could he col- 
lected ? — Upon my word I cannot, say 
exactly, they might some days sooner 
pei haps ; on the 20th of May there was 
an wri diigement of 25,000 men given ; 
afterwards, between that and this last date, 
35,000 or more were assembled : the men 
were recovering fast ; ihere was a great 
increase of men during that period : 1 do 
not think such a force as that could have 
been well assembled before that period 
which may be called an army of 40,000 
men ; such a number could not have been 
got sooner. 

Have you any papers in your office 
which would shew what was the largest 
force which could have been assembled 
at diilerent periods, previous to the 22d of 
June? — I think not; it is very difficult 
to ascertain the number at any particular 
point of time ; we had monthly returns, 
and there were intermediate returns, and 
there were returns of the state of the sick, 
and so on ; but I could not make a calcu- 
lation for every week, of the numbers. 

When were you next consulted relative 
to this Expedition ? — The next official 
communication was lord Castlereagh's 
notification on the 27th of June, of his 
Majesty’s pleasure, that the earl of Chat- 
ham should be appointed to the command 
of the forces for foreign service, and that 
lieut. gen. sir Eyre Coote should be ap- 
pointed second in command. 

Was that the whole of that communica- 
tion ? — That was the whole of that com- 
munication. 

What was the next communication of 
an official nature ?— On the 15th of July 
lord Castlereagh requested, that another 
cavalry regiment should be added : on 
the 17th lord Castlereagh was acquainted, 
that the 2d Dragoon Guards were under 
orders. - 1 

When was the next communication on 
this subject ?— When the Expedition was 
determined on in the beginning of June, 
I had afterwards various meetings and con- 
versations with lord Castlereagh, relative 
to the state of the troops, and the means of 
assembling them ; after they were put in 
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march to their several places of embarka- 
tion, and arrived there the end of June 
an«l the beginning of July, they were put 
under the orders of the general officers 
appointed for the Expedition ; a very 
large proportion embarked at Portsmouth, 
- because they were carried by ships, o£' 
war lying there, and intended to distract 
the attention of the enemy, and 'leave 
them in suspense as to the object of the 
Expedition. 

Were you consulted upon the plan of 
the Expedition ?— I cannot say consulted, 
further than the times that I have mention- 
ed ; I at no time had any communication 
with the Admiralty or navy on the ge- 
neral subject of Walcheren, or the mode 
of execution ; I had, with lord Chatham 
and the Secretary of State, conversations 
relative to the troops and equipment, and 
all sorts of things of that kind, and with 
lord Chatham individually, perhaps ; 
whether that amounts to consultation I 
cannot say. 

Was any detailed plan of the intended 
operations submitted or communicated to 
you ? — I have no recollection of any 
detailed plan, any full plan submitted 
to me ; nothing regularly officially in my 
situation of that nature : I knew, from a 
variety of people* a great deal which was 
going on, but no detailed plan. 

Was your opinion asked as to the prac- 
ticability of the attack on Antwerp, and 
the probable result of the Expedition, 
upon or after the 22d of June ? — I re- 
member no opinion, nor could I expect 
any thing of that kind being asked ''after 
the army was prepared ; I recollect no- 
thing of the kind. 

Do you recollect any consultation 
with his Majesty’s ministers on the subject 
of your answer to lord Castlereagh ? — No, 
none. 

Were you consulted with about the ap- 
pointment of the commander in chief of 
the land forces ? — I do not recollect 
being absolutely consulted by ministers, 
but I thought it a very proper one ; I 
knew of it. 

Explain to the Committee whether the 
operation upon which you were consulted 
upon the 24th of March, was the same 
operation that was subsequently carried 
into effect, or do you consider it a perfect- 
ly distinct operation ? — Perfectly distinct. 

Was that operation upon which you 
were consulted upon the 24th of March* 
laid aside in consequence of the state of 
the army not admitting at that moment 
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of a force of 16,000 men being applied to 
that service ? — I suppose that was a princi- 
pal reason, but I do not know what other 
reasons there might be ; I have no doubt 
that was a principal reason. 

In point of fact, at that time the state 
*f the army did not admit of 10,000 men 
being employed on that service ? — That 
was what I stated, I apprehend 1 , at the 
time. 

Was the basis of the army employed in 
the late Expedition to the Scheldt, the 
army which returned after serving with 
sir John Moore in Spain ? — That would 
be more correctly known from looking at 
the composition of the force that went to 
the Scheldt; the names of the regiments: 
I think, on recollection, that it was. 

Was it not a considerable time after the 
return of that armv, the army being 
disembarked at different ports, and the 
regiments being very much mixed toge- 
ther in the transports before any effectual 
means could be taken for refitting that 
army for service ? — It certainly was. 

Did not a very considerable proportion 
of the force afterwards employed in the 
Scheldt arise from drafts from the militia, 
which were incorporated into those regi- 
ments?— Not only into those regiments, 
but into all the regiment^ I apprehend 
that embarked; I do not know the exact 
number, but no doubt there must have 
been a considerable number. 

Do you recollect having repeatedly 
written at lord Custlercagh’s instance, or 
directed the adjutant general to write 
circular letters to all the regiments to ac- 
celerate the refitment of the army, and 
to desire to know the earliest day at 
which the regiments could be completed 
for service ? — This was repeatedly done. 

Do you recollect that some regiments 
in the southern districts had not com- 
pleted their equipments jp late as towards 
the end of June ? — I cannot recollect par- 
ticular regiments, but I have no doubt 
that was the case; I am sure it was the 
’case. 

You have stated to the Committee that 
on the 2 1 st of May you made a return to 
the secretary of state, of the corps of 
25,000 infantry and 5,000 cavalry; do 
you speak of the effectives as they then 
stood upon the monthly returns, or mean 
to describe that corps as having been then 
reported complete and fit for service ?— 
The numbers were collected from the ad- 
jutant general from the last returns, and 
they stood on the returns as effective. 


Would the effectives on the monthly 
returns distinguish whether they were 
equipped and fit for service ? — They cer- 
tainly were not from the monthly returns, 
but from the latest returns, which were 
probably later. 

Do those returns distinguish whether 
they were effective, or whether they were 
equipped and fit for service ?— 1 cannot 
say, this goes to numbers merely; here is 
a return of the southern district on the 
7th of May, of a great number of the re- 
giments, shewing the deficiencies of those 
regiments, which is of the nature alluded 
to ; here is the deficiency of clothing, 
accoutrements and arms on the 7th of 
May, transmitted by sir John Hope, of 
1 0 battalions in that district, which is a 
specimen of the others. 

You have stated that you delivered in -a 
written opinion to lord Castlereagh ; did 
you receive in writing any comment on 
that opinion, or any letter in consequence 
of it, from lord Castlereagh ? — I do not 
recollect receiving any. 

Had you any conference or conversa- 
tion with lord Castlereagh, or any other 
of his Majesty’s ministers, on the subject 
of that opinion ? — I do not recollect any 
formal conversation ; I very probably had 
with lord Castlereagh, but I never had 
any formal way of explaining or going 
deeper into it, or any thing of that sort, 
that I recollect. 

You never had any conversation with 
lord Castlereagh in the nature of debate 
or discussion of that opinion ? — No, 1 had 
not. 

Had not lord Castlereagh from time to 
time conversations with you with respect 
to the operations in the Scheldt subse- 
quently to receiving your report of the 
3d of June ? — Certainly, upon some 
points ; but I do not recollect any formal 
conversation or explanation of that answer 
or report that I gave; certainly there 
were constantly conversations of some 
kind or other relative to the state of equip- 
ment of the troops ; that was the general 
subject, more than the policy of the ob- 
ject; that was none of my concern. 

Do not you recollect having had com- 
munications with lord Chatham and lord 
Castlereagh respecting the Expedition, 
and particularly respecting the defences 
of Antwerp ?— 1 cannot think that I could 
have any considerable conversation re- 
specting the defences of Antwerp, for I 
never saw a plan of it ; I do not recollect 
having a plan of Antwerp shown me ; I 
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have been there myself, and as far as I 
knew I might mention, but it must be a 
very common conversation that passed on 
the subject ; there was nothing written ; 
nothing for me to judge from but mere 
conversation. 

Did not lord Chatham and lord Castle- 
reagh communicate with you on the sub- 
ject of Antwerp, on the ground of your 
having been commander of that fortress 
about the years 1793 and 1794-, with a 
view of obtaining your general opinion 
and knowledge of the state of the works 
at the time you were commander ? — The 
army, was encamped near Antwerp, and 
I was very considerably indisposed, and 
the duke of York desired me to go to 
Antwerp, which was in the rear of the 
army at this time, as a sick quarter, and 
to take the command. I was there about 
seven or eight days ; during that time 1 
looked about as much as 1 could, but it 
was very little : however I had a general 
idea of Antwerp, and I dare say I com- 
municated that to lord Castlereagh and 
lord Chatham, very naturally. 

Had not lord Castlereagh, both with 
and without lord Chatham, communica- 
tions with you on the subject of the diffi- 
culties of ascending the Sc heldt, and the 
difficulties the army might meet with in 
its ulterior operations against Antwerp? 
—•I cannot recollect particulars; but I 
have no doubt we had many such com- 
munications, from the intercourse that 
was going on between lord Castlereagh 
and myself, and which was always on a 
very friendly footing. 

Was not ford Castlereagh in the habit 
almost of daily communication with you, 
and of disclosing, in the most confidential 
and unreserved manner, the military ope- 
rations which were in contemplation ?— - 
Lord Castlereagh I think was very much 
unreserved to me, as much as I could pos- 
sibly look for as an individual certainly. 

Did the opinion, delivered in writing 
by you to lord Castlereagh, ever become 
matter of discussion between you and 
lord Chatham ?— No, I cannot say parti- 
cularly ; I do not think it had a formal 
discussion; I dare say many of the points 
might, to a certain degree ; but as an opi- 
nion, it never came under discussion. 

Were you ever asked to revise that 
opinion, or called upon for a further opi- 
nion ?— 1 never was asked to revise that 
opinion, or called upon for another formal 
opinion of the same nature; that was a 
tegular opinion I was required to give. 


Was the operation that was afterward* 
attempted, the operation upon which that 
opinion was given ? — That the paper ex- 
plains, 1 should imagine, sufficiently ; 
the subject was the same. 

Were the opinions given by other offi- 
cers who had been applied to by you> 
collected by you, and transmitted through 
you to lord Castlereagh ? — They were, at 
the same time with my own. 

What was the opinion given by you in 
consequence of the slight observation you 
had been enabled to make, while in com- 
mand at Antwerp, of the probable state 
of defence of that fortress ?— I was ena- 
bled to say, that the citadel was a very 
considerable one certainly, and would re- 
quire a siege of some duration, probably, 
to take it. The town was surrounded by 
very high wall ramparts, there was a very 
deep ditch, great old mounds of earth, 
and other circumstances I do not know, 
I believe that was what is called a demi- 
rebutraent; in short, it was a place that 
could not be entered without a regular 
siege unless it was surrendered, if there 
was a sufficient number of men in it; it 
has sustained several sieges, and has been 
given up without a siege, but then it was 
always when the country was possessed 
by the enemy, and then it must fall of 
course. 

Have not many places, more consider- 
able in point of defence than you at that 
time stated Antwerp to be, been surren- 
dered on bombardment in consequence 
of an army appearing before it with ade- 
quate means, without a regular siege?— 
Many places have been surrendered cer- 
tainly of that description, and under those 
circumstances. 

In the case of Copenhagen, was not 
that reduced without a regular siege?— It 
was a regular siege, I apprehend, as far as 
itwent; there were all the ceremonies of a 
regular siege, parallels and batteries I ap- 
prehend, but I am not sufficiently in- 
formed upon the subject; I apprehend it 
was attacked in a regular manner for a* 
certain time; the town was not carried by 
assault, and I do not know that breaches 
were made; the siege was a regular one 
I apprehend. 

Is Copenhagen a more formidable place 
in point of defence than you considered 
Antwerp to be ?— All other circum- 
stances supposed the same, I only judge 
from a plan; 1 never saw Copenhagen, I 
should judge it to be a more defensible 
place ; a great portion of it is covered 
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with water, and is not to be approached. 

Were there at the time yon were in 
the command any out-works to Antwerp, 
to prevent an army from taking its posi- 
tion as near as it might find convenient 
to the place ? — I have mentioned that 1 
was not enabled to know it completely ; 
but 1 do not believe there were any ad- 
vanced forts or redoubts, or works of that 
nature towards the land. 

What was the population of Antwerp ; 
was it not from 60 to 80,000 inhabitants ? 
-—I know nothing about the population ; 
it is a very large old city ; the houses are 
very targe in general ; there is a great 
deal of vacant space within, which lies 
between the citadel and the town ; it is 
of very great extent, one of the largest 
towns in Flanders. 

•Speaking generally, what amount of 
garrison would it require to put Antwerp 
into a competent state of defence, in- 
cluding both town and citadel ? — I suppose 
not less than 10,000 men could be called 
a garrison for a town of that kind ; but 
more would be better; if it was to be 
attacked, and to be defended, then it 
would require a very great army to attack 
it, of course, in proportion. 

Was not it reasonable to presume that 
although the citadel might not be got pos- 
session of, the city of Antwerp might be 
forced to surrender ? — I do not see that I 
can answer that question distinctly; it 
is a matter of opinion, and I have not 
sufficient knowledge of all circumstances 
to answer it. 

Are you of opinion that it would have 
been an easy operation for the enemy to 
have collected magazines sufficient to have 
subsisted the inhabitants and the garrison 
of so large a town as Antwerp ? — It is 
impossible for me to say how that 
stood ; but I think from its situation and 
the size of it, that it would have required 
a very great force to Hfcve cut off the 
communication with the country ; while 
that was open of course provisions must 
•come in. 

Speaking generally, what force do you 
think might be necessary to cutoff all 
communication iu the manner stated in the 
last question ? — That must depend upon the 
strength of the enemy without the walls 
more than those within the walls : a small 
force might do it if there was no enemy in 
the country, but if there was an enemy's 
army in the country, from the situation of 
it, and its communication with the Scheldt, 
a river of that breadth and magnitude (it 
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depends totally upon the force of the ene- 
my in the copntry;) if the enemy had 
i 0,000 men in the country, I suppose an 
army of four times that size would be ne- 
cessary to- besiege it, and to cut oii the 
communication at the same lime. 

Had you ever any conversation with 
lord Castlereagh on the subject of taking 
Antwerp by a coup de main t — I do not 
think any Expedition would have been 
fitted out upon an expectation of that kind ; 
I may have talked of it. 

Had you ever any conversation with 
lord Castlereagh on the subject of taking 
Antwerp by a coup de main ?— It is impos- 
sible for me to recollect things of that 
kind ; it is very possible I might, that ii| 
the course of our conversation a coup d$ 
main might be mentioned, but no serious 
conversation of that kind, and of the feasir 
bility of it. 

In point of fact, did lord Castlereagh 
ever state to you the probability of suer 
cess in the event of attacking Antwerp by 
a coup de main? — I do not recollect it. 

Did lord Castlereagh state to you the ge- 
neral views he had of the manner in which 
that Expedition was to be conducted 
against the enemy ? — I cannot say : thjese 
are all accidental conversations if such 
passed, but I cannot recollect these sort 
of things; J daresay he stated a great deal 
ofmost things that occurred to him, but I do 
not recollect the detail of them, or what 
they were. 

Do you consider yourselfas having been 
consulted as a military man upon the plan 
and execution of the late Expedition to 
the Scheldt ? — I think I was consulted 
when lord Castlereagh wrote that letter to 
me to which 1 gav^an answer ; and I do 
not know that I was what you call regu- 
larly consulted at any other time further 
than conversation. 

Is it not customary to consult you ns 
Commander in Chief upon the appoint- 
ment of officers to command detached Ex- 
peditions ? — It certainly is. 

Were you ever consulted upon the ap- 
pointment of lord Chatham to that com- 
mand ? — I was consulted in a certain de- 
gree ; I knew before he was appointed ; I 
knew he was meant to be appointed, but 
it was not my choice; I was not asked as 
a choice, nor did I expect that, nor cpuld 
I ; at the same time, as I mentioned be* 
fore, 1 thought it a most proper choice at 
the time. 

Do you know whether lord Chathapi 
ever commanded apy Expedition, or any 

(G) 
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force before out of this kingdom ?— I do 
do not recollect the extent of lord Chat- 
htm’s services. I was myself with him in 
Holland, and I know he served in the Ame- 
rican war. I do not know the particulars 
of his services, but those circumstances 
occurred to my knowledge. 

Do you know in what situation lord 
Chatham served in Holland, and what 
rank he had in the army in the American 
war ?— I think he was a field officer in 
the American war, and was a major ge- 
neral in Holland. 

Do you know that lord Chatham ever 
before had the command of 5,000 men 
in his life out of England ? — I really can- 
not say particularly that I know he had 
5,000 men under his command. 

Is it not a part of the duty of the Com- 
mander in Chief to be prepared to an- 
swer to the Secretary of State, or the go- 
vernment, what the services of any officer 
have been whom they propose to him to 
be employed in service ? — The Comman- 
der in Chief cannot give a detailed ac- 
count of every officer's services. Lord 
Chatham's services were known to every 
body as well as to the Commander in 
Chief ; he was a man of very high mili- 
tary rank, and who had always conducted 
himself well in his situation in Holland ; 
indeed I knew him ; he served more par- 
ticularly in the division of the army I was 
in, and l saw every thing that was proper, 
very much so at that time, in lord Chat- 
ham ; he was afterwards under my com- 
mand in Kent, and I always considered him 
and found him a very excellent officer. 

Without considering you as responsible 
for the immediate appointment of lord 
Chatham, do you believe that lord 
Castlereagh communicated confidentially 
with you with respect to that appointment 
before the command was proposed to 
lord Chatham? — Lord Castlereagh cer- 
tainly communicated to me, as far as I 
can recollect, and I could not disapprove, 
because I thought him a very proper man 
and a good officer. 

Do you know what difference there was 
in the state of strength and fortification 
of Antwerp at the time the Expedition 
was undertaken from that in which i a stood 
when you were there in 1794 ?— No, I 
do not ; I never saw any written descrip- 
tion, or any plan of it, and therefore could 
not judge. 

You have! stated that you had conver- 
sation with the Secretary of State lord 
Castlereagh, o**he subject of Antwerp, 


and that you were required to state what 
were the nature of its fortiheations and 
its strength in the year 1794 when you 
were there: did the Secretary of State 
communicate to you that he had any in- 
formation as to any alteration in the 
nature and strength of the fortification* 
of Antwerp from that time ?— I do not re- 
collect that lord Castlereagh required 
me to state particularly as to Antwerp, I 
suppose it did happen in the course of 
conversation. 

Die} lord Castlereagh communicate to 
you that he had had any information as 
to any alteration in* the state of defence 
and fortification at Antwerp ? — I do not 
recollect the particulars of any such com- 
munication. 

Is it in the course of the service to dis- 
cuss minutely with you the plan of opera- 
tions upon which officers are going on 
service, or is not that left to rest with the 
responsibility of the officer employed, 
that officer taking such measures as appear 
to him necessary to collect information to 
direct his conduct ? — I cannot say ; I am 
so young in command that I have not had 
a great many opportunities of having these 
points discussed ; it is very natural to 
communicate I suppose any thing with 
respect to a service of that kind ; undoubt- 
edly the detail is left with the Commander, 
who is responsible for it, and iV to take 
charge of it, but every communication 
and information that can be collected is 
and ought of course to be given to him. 

Was the force, mentioned by you as 
being ready on the 22d of June when you 
made yuur return to lord Castlereagh, in 
such a state, that if transports and men of 
war had been ready it might have been 
embarked at that time ? — The greater 
part I apprehend certainly ivas, but they 
were then in separate cantonments, dis- 
persed over the country, and it required a 
considerable tune to assemble them be- 
fore you could say they were prepared 
and ready for embarkation ; they were in 
an effective state for service as far as I can 
recollect. 

But if you had had directions to put those 
troops into cantonments nearer the places 
of embarkation, might or might not. that 
have been done so that they might have 
sailed by the 1st of July ?— No, certain- 
ly not ; the troops could not have been 
collected at Portsmouth by the 1st of 
July, and nearly half the force embarked 
at Portsmouth. 

The question does not relate to the pe- 
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riod from the 22d of July only, but sup- From the number of garrisons the ex- 
posing previous instructions to you had 1 my have in that country, the low countrv 
been given, to expedite the embarkation of Flanders, if an English force had got 
of the troops as soon as possible, might possession of Antwerp, do you conceive it 
not they have been put into such canton- was possible they could have effected 
ments as to have embarked by the 1st of their retreat without great loss? — I have 
July ? — -The whole of the troops were stated that they must have returned by the 
efhbarked between the 24th of June and Scheldt, and in order to return by the 
the Pth of July. Scheldt, we must have been previously 

M^as not the whole of the army put in masters of the passage from the mouth of 
motion between the 24th and the 2Sth of the Scheldt to Antwerp. 

July ?— -I should think so, except those Have you not witnessed lord Chatham 
that were very near the places of embar- in person exercising eight or ten thousand 
fcation ; but the whole force of 37,325, men much to his credit as an officer in 
besides artillery and other force of that the eastern district?— I do not know what 
kind, were embarked between the 24th particular occasion the honourable mem- 
of June and the*9th of July. ber refers to; very possibly at some of 

Would not the removing the regiments the reviews; but there were so many a i 
•from their quarters before their equip- that time 1 do not remember it. 
ments were completed, have retarded, in- You have stated that in the year 1794? 
stead of accelerated their going on ser- when you commanded at Antwerp, you 
vice ? — It certainly would, and the troops considered ten thousand men would be a 
could not have moved quicker than they sufficient garrison against a Tegular siege; 
did, because they could not have got what number of men do you consider 
through the country ; there were not competent to keep an active army out of 
quarters for them, there were a great num- Antwerp for ten days •?— I did not make 
her of troops following each other use of the words ‘ ten thousand men’ as a 
through the same route ; they were obli- sufficient garrison, I thought that the least 
ged to take a certain time before they that could be called a garrison for such a 
could be assembled at the points of cm- town as Antwerp ; a garrison for defence 
barkation, that was done ^ apprehend in I mean ; that depends upon so many cir- 
a s quick a manner as was possible from cumstances ot preparation, and the num- 
the time of their being put in motion, and ber of that army, and in short so many 
their being put in motion was in conse- things, that I cannot give a decided an- 
quence of the time of embarkation being swer to it. 

fixed, and between the 24th of June and Were the ditches of Antwerp dry or 
the 9th of July they arrived successively full of water when you commanded there? 
at the places of embarkation, and were all I do not profess a local knowledge of 
embarked. Antwerp to that extent, but I know a part 

Were not the utmost exertions of the of them were wet, and I believe a part of 
government and of all the departments, them were dry; I was ill; I was not in a 
employed to prepare that army for ser- situation to go about and know the place 
vice, and to embark it on the earliest day critically, but I believe they were 
possible? — I think they certainly were, partly both. 

and under all circumstances, I do not be- From the knowledge you have of the 
lieve such great exertions ever were made river Scheldt, do you consider that in case 
before with respect to that point, the of attack, large ships could have gone up 
equipment, and the embarkation. under the protection of the citadel ? — I 

Did 3KH1 give it as your opinion to lord understood so, that they could go up to 
Casllereagh, that it was practicable to the citadel, and if an attacking army was 
make any attack on Antwerp by the not in possession of the opposite side of 
Scheldt ? — I mentioned it generally as a the river they would be safe there, and 
combined operation of land and sea, and could not be got at. 
therefore I was not competent to give a Do you know the distance between 
peculiar detail of how an undertaking of Santfleet and Antwerp ?— No, I really do 
that kind was to be conducted, because I not from my own knowledge ; I suppose 
was not master of the circumstances. from fifteen to twenty miles. 

Did you give it as your opinion that Is it usual in military operations, to em- 
there was any probability of Antwerp be- ploy 30 or 40,000 men on a coup de main? 
ing taken by the coup de main f— I should —It certainly is not usual ; it may de- 
think not. 
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pend upon the object and the size of the 
town, and a variety of things, but I can 

F ive no critical answer to that question ; 

do not know an example. [The witness 
Was directed to withdraw.] 

[The witness was again called in.] 

Are you acquainted with the topo- 
graphy of the country from Santfleet to 
Antwerp r — 1 never went from the one to 
the -other. 

Supposing a line to be drawn from Sant- 
fleet to Antwerp, do you know any ami 
what fortresses which bear upon that line 
of communication ? — Astraight line would 
pass not tar from Lillo ; but I know no 
further than from the map. 

Does Bergen-op-zoom bear upon that 
line, so as to interrupt the passage of 
troops or provisions ? — I cannot speak as 
to the map of the country with great di- 
stinctness ; it lies to the left of that line, 
but I cannot answer to all these topogra- 
phical questions as to a country I have 
not travelled. 

Do you conceive Antwerp could be ef- 
fectually besieged, except. ii was invested 
on the side of the river as well as the side 
of the land? — It is possible to take Ant- 
werp by a superior army without investing 
it on the side of the river, but it would be 
longer defended if it was not so invested. 

Do you conceive that with a garrison of 
10,000 men, Antwerp could be taken by 
a besieging army of 50,000, except in- 
vested on the side of the river ? — I really 
cannot answer that question, it is impossi- 
ble for me to answer it. 

Could Antwerp be so invested without 
forcing the defences of the Scheldt ? — It 
might if they came from the land side ; 
if they came down from Brussels and the 
country side. 

Could it be taken by any attack from 
the points of descent to which our army 
was directed, without forcing the de- 
fences of the Scheldt?— It certainly was 
possible. 

Supposing the English army to have 
landed at Santfleet, would it in your opi- 
nion have been safe for that army to have 
advanced without masking Lillo, Bergen- 
op-zoom, and the other fortresses in that 
neighbourhood ? — There must of course 
have been troops observing such places 
as are described, what came out, and what 
went into those places. 

Supposing the English army to have 
consisted of 40,000 -men; and leaving a 
auflicient number of men to garrison Wal- 
cheren and South Bevetaud, and to watch 
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the. other places, can you form any opi- 
nion what disposable force would have re- 
mained to attack Antwerp ?— I can form 
no opinion; it would depend upon the 
strength of the enemy. 

Was the probable strength of the ene- 
my ever communicated to you ? — Noj 
never, I do not know what that alludes to; 
I was .not there myself, I could know no- 
thing about the strength of the enemy. 

Was it ever communicated to you by 
lord Castlereagh or hi3 Majesty’s minis- 
ters ? — No, I recollect nothing about the 
strength of the enemy, that must have 
been varying at every period and every 
hour. 

After it was known in England that 
lord Chatham did not intend to prosecute 
the ulterior objects of the Expedition, 
were you ever consulted about the pro- 
priety of retaining the island of Wal- 
chcren ? — I do not recollect that I was 
consulted. 

Not at any time up to the period of 
the evacuation of the island ? — To the 
period -of the evacuation of the island. 

Did you express any opinion to any of 
his Majesty’s ministers upon the situation 
of the army in the island of W'alchercn, 
in consequence of the returns that were 
made ? — 1 do not know that J expressed 
any pnrticular'opinion further than gene- 
ral conversation, general opinions, talking 
of these matters; I made no representa- 
tion, if that, is meant, I did not consider it 
as my business or my duty at all. 

Were you ever consulted upon the pro- 
bable disorders that an army in those 
countries was likely to encounter ?— J do 
not recollect any particular consultation 
upon that head. 

Did you ever hear or read in the mili- 
tary history of the world of a coup-de-main 
having been executed, where shipping 
was concerned, with 40,000 men ? — I do 
not recollect an^ instances. 

If it was necessary to invest Antwerp 
on the side of the river also, are there not 
fortresses below Antwerp on the left bank* 
of the Scheldt, which it would have been 
necessary to take previous to such invest- 
ment ? — Antwerp might be invested on 
j that side without taking any fortresses ; 
there is a fortress within three or four 
miles of it down the Scheldt, but it might 
be invested without taking that fortress : 

I do not pretend to a local knowledge, and 
do not feel myself competent to answer 
all these questions. 

Do you conceive that a great part of 
4 
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the country covering Antwerp may be 
inundated ? — There is a part next the 
Scheldt which I believe might be inun- 
dated ; I believe the greater part of the 
town is on higher groutuJ, and I do not 
believe any inundation can be made there, 
but I cannot answer critically these ques- 
tions. 

Ware the representations of sir Eyre 
Coote, the Commander in Chief of the 
island of Walcheren, with the communica- 
tions of Mr. Web be, the inspector ge- 
neral of hospitals, communicated to you ? 
— They certainly were, and every direc- 
tion possible given by government to sup- 
ply whatever was wanted ; to send me- 
dical aid and medical comfort, and in 
short to do every thing that could be 
done under the circumstances of the case. 

Were the state of the hospitals, as repre- 
sented in the letter of sir Eyre Coote, and 
the general want of medical aid and as- 
sistance, communicated to you?— They 
were. 

I understand from your answer, that 
you presume that the government took 
every care to supply the requisites desired 
by the Commander in Chief of the island 
of Walcheren, but do you know that those 
requisitions were properly complied with ? 
—I do believe they were as far as they 
could possibly be executed. I know my- 
self with respect to the medical assistance 
and medical men, for the directions went 
from me to the medical board to use every 
means whatever to send as many assistants 
there as they possibly could, and I know 
they did what they possibly could ; at 
the same time there was a difficulty in 
finding persons ; there were about 50 
new medical men that were sent over in 
consequence of those representations, and 
indeed before sir Eyre Coote' s letter. 

Are you aware that in the correspon- 
dence of sir Eyre Coote, he complains 
that his requisitions weretither neglected, 
or not complied with ? — I cannot say I re- 
collect the particulars or the words, nor 
•exactly the objects they relate to; there 
might be requisitions for other matters be- 
sides those, but X am thoroughly persuad- 
ed every thing was done that was pos- 
sible. 

Do you recollect a letter of sir Eyre 
Coote, in which he complains that after 
three weeks application, only one or two 
assistant surgeons had been sent; and that 
during that interval, for want of medical 
aid, and for want of medicines, numbers 
have been perishing in the hospitals, and 


the number of sick daily increasing . 
I cannot say that I recollect those circum- 
stances. 

In addition to the orders that were is- 
sued to you in consequence of sir Eyre 
Coote’s application to make every possi- 
ble exertion for the relief of the* sick in 
Walcheren, was not full authority given 
you to incur every extraordinary expence 
that could contribute to the relief and 
comfort of the sick ? — Many of these 
things did not depend upon me as to the? 
execution ; certainly I know that there 
was no expence meant to be spared. 

Did not you make hospital arrangements 
as early as the 4th of August in barracks 
on the coast, for the reception of the sick 
and wounded that might be returned from 
that service, to the extent of providing for 
5,400 men ? — I have a short memorandum 
on the subject; I do not pretend that the 
numbers are perfectly accurate, but the 
original medical establishment sent out 
was at the ordinary rate of about 35,000 
men ; that was 00 or 70 medical men. 
In the progress of the sickness a further 
number was sent, 40 ; and the medical 
board had repeated directions from time 
to time to use every means and supply 
every aid they could to meet the neces- 
sity of the case, hut there was found great 
difficulty in procuring hospital mates, 
both for the Walcheren service and the 
sick in the home hospitals : on the first 
alarm of the increasing sickness, imme- 
diate orders were given at home to apply 
and prepare barracks on the coast district 
as hospitals for the reception of a large 
number of sick ; the medical board had 
directions to administer every necessary 
aid on their arrival ; all this was done in 
a sufficient time, and the service was well 
executed in all its branches ; that part of 
the service, I think I can take upon me to 
say, I never had a single complaint from 
the commanding officers of the districts, 
and every thing went on well, and about 
13,000 men passed through those hospitals. 

Was the medical assistance furnished to 
that army on its leaving the shores of 
Great Britain larger than would «have 
been furnished to any other army of si- 
mile strength going to any other part of 
Europe ? — I apprehend not. 

At what period was the first alarm of 
considerable sickness which required ad- 
ditional medical assistance ? — The be- 
ginning of September I think. 

In a former part of your evidence it is 
stated, that opinions were required of cer-r 
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tain officers of his Majesty's staff*; do you 
recollect whether those opinions were re- 
quired as to the general expediency of at- 
tacking Antwerp, or were desired in re- 
ference to the preferable mode of carrying 
on a service already determined upon, or 
to be determined upon ?— I apprehend it 
went to the preferable mode, that it took 
in the whole subject. 

[The Witness was directed to withdraw.] 

Sir Lucas Pspys, Baronet, was called in. — 
Examined by the Committee. 

Are you not physician general to the 
forces ?— I am. 

Were you consulted with respecting 
the nature and the period of the Wal- 
cheren fever previous to the sailing of the 
late Expedition? — 1 was not. 

Were you, and at what time were you 
first consulted respecting the Walcheren 
fever? — Upon the 10th of September. 

From whom did you receive the com- 
munication? — From the Secretary at War, 
lord Leveson Gower. 

What was the nature of the communica- 
tion made to you ?— An order to go to 
Harwich to investigate the diseases of 
those who had returned from Walcheren. 

Did you go to Harwich in consequence ? 
— I did. 

What did you find to be the nature of 
the diseases ? — Bilious remitting fever, 
usual in consequence of the climate of 
Walcheren. 

Were you previously acquainted with 
the nature of the disorder to which soldiers 
were subject in the island of Walcheren ? 
— Perfectly. 

Then the disorder to which soldiers 
were exposed at that period of the year in 
Walcheren was perfectly known to you ? 
•—Perfectly known from communication 
from sir John Pringle, both by writing 
and conversation with him. 

Was the extent, and were the symptoms 
of the disorder greater than might have 
been expected, had you previously known 
what was the destination of the troops at 
that season of the year ? — 1 believe not. 

What do you think to be the extent of 
the permanent injury which the British 
army has received, exclusive of the mor- 
tality which may have taken place ?— It 
will be impossible to say till after the 
spring is over. 

Do you know th'at in the fitting out of 
this Expedition, any preparation was made 
in consideration of the probability of this 
fever different from what is made in the 
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fitting out any other Expedition! with the 
same ujimber of men r— We were Hot in- 
formed ofi where the* Expedition wet:, 
going; thereto*^ no particular prepara- 
tion was made. 

Do you know at whaC jjeriod of the 
year these disorders are most" prevalent in 
the island of Walcheren*?— July, August, 
September, and till the 10th of Ootofrfeft 
usually. 

Were you acquainted with the progres- 
sive increase of the sickness, until the 
number of sick had amounted to 12,000 
men in the hospitals ?*— From the 10th of 
September I believe the progressive 
amount in the hospitals might have 
amounted Jo 12,000 men. 

Were you, as physician general to the 
army, acquainted with the distress and 
want of medical assistance of every sort., 
and even of medicine, that existed during 
the progress of that sickness ?— There was 
no want of medical assistance or want of 
medicines, but what was immediately 
supplied upon demand. 

Were the complaints made by the 
Commander in Chief, sir EyreCoote, upon 
that subject, laid before you ? — From sir 
Eyre Coote, through the inspector of hos- 
pitals at Walcheren. 

Then you were acquainted with the re- 
presentations of Mr. Webb, the inspector 
of hospitals, upon that subject ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

Then is the Committee to understand 
that those complaints were remedied, and 
all the assistance required upon the repre- 
sentations of the inspector of hospitals in 
Walcheren, and the representations of sir 
Eyre Coote, were satisfactorily supplied 
! under your order and inspection ? — The 
inspector stated that he was not in want 
of. physicians or surgeons, but was in 
want of the inferior classes, such as hos- 
pital mates, which were impossible to be 
obtained in the number wanted. 

Are you sure that the complaint applied 
to the want of hospital mates, and not to 
the general want of medical assistance, and * 
did not contain an account of the death 
of the principal physicians there, and the 
necessity of supplying their places ? — 1 
am not aware that any physicians died 
there, and I am not aware that any de- 
mand was made for assistance which was 
not immediately sent, except the hospital 
mates, which the surgeon general could 
not possibly supply. 1 would add that 
the letter of the inspector of hospitals in 
Walcheren will state that, if called for. 
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What was the obstacle in your judgment 
which made it impossible to give a suffi- 
cient supply of hospital mates ?— There 
were not sufficient medical practitioners 
in London willing to undertake the busi- 
ness. 

* Do you know what efforts were made 
to induce hospital mates to undertake 
that business? — The applying to those 
who were not sufficiently qualified to have 
taken the duties of hospital mates on any 
other service> they were offered to go, and 
were admitted to go for that special ser- 
vice, but they were not in sufficient num- 
ber to answer the service. 

Were any additional inducements by 
pay or any other consideration of that 
kind offered, to induce hospital mates to 
undertake that service ? — I believe not. 

Do not you know that there was a de- 
mand and a complaint of a want of medi- 
cine, which complaint was not removed, 
and the medicines required were not sup- 
plied ?— I am not competent to answer 
that question, as it does not pass through 
my office, but goes immediately through 
the surgeon-general. 

Have you any reason to believe that if 
a larger ipay than usual had been offered, 
more hospital matcsmight not have been 
procured ? — I believe not. # 

What was the objection made by sur- 
geons who were applied to, to go to Wal- 
cheren ? — Those objections must have 
been stated to the surgeon-general ; 1 have 
nothing to do with that. 

Were you ever consulted upon the pro- 
ble consequences of retaining the island 
of Walcheren after the accounts arrived of 
the increasing sickness ? — 1 never was. 

Do you happen to have understood that 
government had authorized the surgeon- 
general to consider that question, of the 
expediency of giving an increased pay to 
hospital mates, with a view of procuring a 
larger number ?■ — I never heard of that ; 
the surgeon-general can answer that ques- 
tion better. 

* Was any report made to you officially 
in the capacity of physician-general, or to 
your department, of the number of casu- 
alties which took place in the islands of 
the Scheldt, from the sailing of the Expe- 
dition till its return?— .Constantly, from 
the inspector. 

. Was any report made of the total num- 
ber of casualties?— A report was made 
weekly. 

What was the aggregate number ?— The 
deaths amounted to upwards of 1,860 in 
WalcheFea to the middle of November. 


Did that include those killed in action? 
—The number of 1,800 included those 
killed in action. 

What was the amount of those killed in 
action? — Without referring to my docu- 
ments, 1 cannot possibly answer that ques- 
tion. 

What number of those sent home sick, 
died in the hospitals here or elsewhere ? 
— Between thirteen and fourteen hundred. 

How long do you apprehend it will be 
before those who have been infected with 
the disorder in question will be fit for ser- 
vice ? — If the care is taken of .them which 
is intended to be taken, they will be all 
fit for service again in May. 

Then I am to understand, it is not 
the nature of the Walcheren disorder 
to have frequent returns on the patient? — 
Directly the reverse ; I meant to say, and 
do say, that they will have frequent re- 
lapses, but probably will recover by May. 

After the end of May, you think they 
will be safe from any return of the Wal- 
cheren disorder ? — If they have no relapse 
from this time to May, I should apprehend 
they will be fit for service by the end of 
May. 

Supposing they should have had a re- 
turn between this time and May ?— Then 
it is impossible to say when they will re- 
cover. 

Are they not, generally speaking, liable 
to relapses between this and May ?— In all 
probability they will be liable continually 
to relapses between this and May. 

Then those who shall have had a re- 
lapse, will not be cured by the end of 
May so as to be fit for service ?— It is im- 
possible to answer that question ; it is a 
mere matter of opinion ; they may or may 
not be. 

You are asked as a medical man, whe- 
ther that is not the general nature gf the 
disorder ? — The general nature of the dis- 
order is to have relapses ; and if relapses 
to a considerable degree, the lime will be 
protracted for a perfect recovery. 

By a perfect recovery, are the Commit- 
tee to understand that a soldier recovered 
by the end of May is fit for active foreign 
service in the field ?— If he has no re- 
lapse between this and the end of May, I 
think those men will be perfectly fit for 
service by the end of May. 

Then supposing they should have* any 
relapse, the time when they will be fitfor 
service is uncertain ?— Perfectly uncertain. 

Do you mean to sav, that the 1,800 
mentioned and the 1,300 is the whole ex- 
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tent of the loss either by the casualties of 
the field or diseases contracted in the is- 
land of Walcheren ?— By no means, be- 
cause many have dic'd in the month of 
December, and those numbers are not yet 
taken into the account; the account of 
1,800 and odd numbers, and of 1,300 
and odd numbers, go only to the 18th of 
November. 

Can you state the numbers that have 
died since the 18th of November, whose 
deaths are attributable to diseases caught 
in the island of Walcheren ? — Not without 
referring to documents, which 1 have not 
by me, but I could easily refer to them. 

Can you state them nearly ?— I cannot 
state them nearly, lot* 1 do not know to 
any near sum ; 1 cannot state them with 
any sort of guess. 

You have mentioned, that you were 
perfectly acquainted with the nature of 
the Walcheren fever by communications 
with sir John Pringle ; in your opinion is ! 
the nature of that fever peculiarly worse ! 
than it would be in any low land near the ! 
aea in that latitude, for instance the low 
land of Foulness opposite in Essex , I be- j 
lieve the marsh fever is greater in Wal-- 
cheren than any other place I am ac- 
quainted with, except Batavia in the East. 

Can you state how many soldiers from 
Walcheren are now disqualified from ser- 
vice, in consequence of the disease con-j 
traded there? — 1 am not able to state 
that. 

In case the destination of the army had 
been confidentially communicated to you, 
would you have advised extraordinary ^ 
precautions against sickness to have been 
taken for the preservation of the troops r— 
Undoubtedly. 

Have you had any communicalionmade 
to you of considerable mortality prevail- 
ing among the guards who were upon 
that Expedition, within the last two or 
three weeks?— None whatever. 

When you knew what the destination 
of the Expedition was, namely, that it 
was gone to the island of Walcheren, did 
you then make any alteration in your me- 
dical arrangement, or make any repre- 
sentation upon the subject ? — None ; as it 
•Was represented to us as only an Expedi- 
tion for a few weeks, but that not offi- 
cially. 

Did you consider the medical arrange- 
ment adequate to an Expedition to Wal- 
cheren of a tew weeks? — Walcheren be- 
ing ao near this country, it was not ne- 
^eswry to send out a. larger establishment 
than was sent out. 
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Did you not conceive that the medical 
principle to be acted upon was the removal 
of the sick to the hospitals to be prepared 
in this country, rather than the accumu- 
lation of them in hospitals in Walcheren ? 
— No doubt that was the best measure to 
have pursued, to have removed the sick to 
this country from Walcheren. 

If there had been a mortality of the 
guards employed on the Expedition to 
Walcheren, is it necessary that such re- 
ports should reach you ?— No reports 
from the guards are ever made to our de- 
partment. 

You stated, that in consequence of the 
information you had received, you did 
not make any representation to govern- 
ment ; from whom was that information 
derived ?— I do not know ; as it was not 
official, we have no document to refer to. 

Upon so material a point why did you 
act upon so loose information as that ap- 
pears to have been ? — We did not act upon 
that loose information. 

Why did you omit to act, why did you 
omit to make any representation to go- 
vernment?— Because it is not our prac*- 
tice to originate any Lhing with us, but to 
obey the commands we receive ; we are 
not counsellors. 

As physician general to the forces, af- 
ter the accounts arrived of the increasing 
sickness in the island of Walcheren, you 
1 were not consulted by government as to 
the fit remedies to be applied, or what 
means should be taken to obviate the in- 
creasing disorder ?— From the 10th of 
September ' every exertion was made by 
government that could possibly be made 
to accommodate and relieve the sick at 
Walcheren, and those that returned to this 
country, both by communication with the 
army medical board and in every way. 

Then the Committee is to understand, 
the first instruction given by government 
was subsequent' to the (Hh of September ? 
—It was upon the 10th, from the 10th to 
the 16th of September that the first great 
sickness appeared. 

No information reached you that oh 
the 27th of August 3,000 sick were found 
in lord Chatham's army ? — I believe that 
there is no document in the office to say 
there was any communication prior to the 
10th of September ; but I cannot answer 
that without examining the office books. 

There was no communication made lo 
you previous to the 10th of September ? — 
Not to me personally ; the first I heard of 
it was the loth of September, when I wa* 
ordered to Harwich. 
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You have stated, that the better chance 
of recovering the sick was by removing 
them from the island of Walcheren; were 
you afterwards consulted by lord Castle- 
reagh when he directed an enquiry to be 
made on a suggestion understood to have 
been made by Monnet, the French general, 
to the French government, that nothing 
could # be so injurious to the health of the 
sick as the removal of them from the island 
of Walcheren ? — I did not know there had 
been such a representation from Monnet. 

You having given your opinion to lord 
Castlereagh that the patients should be 
removed from the island of Walcheren, 
are you aware that a letter was written by 
his lordship to sir Eyre Coote, containing 
this passage, “ It has been stated that in a 
representation made by general Monnet to 
his government, he had recommended that 
the garrison of Walcheren should be very 
seldom changed, and that the sick should 
never be removed to another place with a 
view to recovery, it being found by ex- 
perience that a greater number of the sick 
who were kept in the island recovered 
there, than of those who were with a view 
to their recovery removed : I wish you to 
communicate this circumstance to doctor 
Blane, in order that the truth of it may be 
ascertained was that even communicated 
by lord Castlereagh to you ? — The only 
way I can answer that question is, that I 
had no communication with lord Castle- 
reagh upon the subject, but that if Moil- 
net's opinion had been submitted to me, 
I should have differed with him entirely. 

At the end of how long a period of time 
after the return of the soldiers from Wal- 
cheren in apparent good health, has there 
ever been an instance of the .symptom of 
the Walcheren fever displaying itself?— 
From ten to twentyione days. 

No longer period has ever elapsed ? — I 
have never known it longer. 

You have been asked, why you did not 
propose an augmentation in the medical 
.establishment; was not your knowledge 
of the certainty of removal of the sick to 
hospitals in England, a sufficient reason 
for not augmenting the medical establish- 
ment in Walcheren? — Undoubtedly, be- 
cause the inspector at that time declared 
he did not want more assistance of the 
higher class. 

Do you consider that men once afflicted 
with a remittent fever, are more liable 
than any other men to have that disorder 
again ?— -Undoubtedly, for a certain length 
of time. 

vol. xv.— Appendix. 


What length of time ' The following 

spring, or even the following autumn. 

[The witness was directed to withdraw. 
— Adjourned.] 
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Martis , 6" die Febrmrii, 1810. 

The Right Hon. Sir John Anstruther, 
Bart, in the Chair. 

Thomas Keate, Esq. Surgeon General 
of the Army, called in. — Examined by 
the Committee. 

Were you consulted respecting the dis* 
eases prevalent in the island of Walche- 
ren, before the sailing of the late Expedi- 
tion ? — I was not. 

Were you at any time subsequently 
consulted upon that subject, and when ? — I 
was consulted upon that subject only so 
late as the latter end of September. 

Are you conversant with the nature of 
the complaint prevalent in Walcheren? — 
I have understood it to be the bilious re- 
mitting fever. 

Previous to the sailing of the Expedi* 
tion, were you acquainted with the preva- 
lence of that disorder at. a particular sea- 
son of the year in the province of Zealand ? 
— No otherwise than by the publication 
of sir John Pringle. 

Had you known the destination of that 
army at that season of the year, should 
you have thought it necessary to take 
other precautions than were taken, to ob- 
viate the effects of the malady? — 1 should 
certainly have made representations to 
that effect. 

What is the nature of the representa- 
tions you would have thought it your duty 
to make ? — To have obviated the effects 
of the sickness as far as lay in my power 
by such representations. 

Do you think that the effects of the 
disorder could have been in any degree 
remedied by any precautions ? — Certainly, 
precautions might have been taken that 
might have lessened the malady. 

Was it know'll to you that the Walche- 
ren*malady was prevalent at that particu- 
lar season of the year at which the Expe- 
dition sailed ? — It w as, as 1 have described 
before, by the publication mentioned. 

What are the nature of the precautions 
to which you allude ? — Medicines that 
might have been administered for prevent- 
ing the ill effects of the disease by the 

(H) 
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••Mon, such as sir John Pringle describes; 
Which I do not recollect exactly. 

Do you think that any precautions, 
such as different clothing, or any other 
mode of disposing of the troops, or any 
hospital furniture which was deficient 
would have been of any avail to remedy 
the disorder ? — I think the greatest care 
was taken upon that subject. 

Were you at any time applied to, to 
send out additional assistance ?■— After the 
sickness commenced. 

At what period were you applied to for 
that purpose; — The beginning of Septem- 
ber, to the best of my recollection. 

What were the directions you then 
received ? — A certain number of the staff’ 
officers were required, and they were pro- 
vided accordingly. 

IIow many ? — I think that the first was 
two physicians, four surgeons, and twenty 
hospital mates ; but I can refer to docu- 
ments if the Committee pleases, but which 
documents I have not now with me. ! 

Was there any difficulty, in procuring 
the number of mates that were required ? 
— There appeared to be very great diffi- 
culty, but it being the exclusive province 
of the inspector-general of hospitals to 
provide hospital mates, I would beg to 
refer to him for information. 

Do you know what is the present state 
of that part of the detachment of the 
guards which served in Walchcrcn, with 
respect to sickness ? — I have no concern 
at all with the guards, and do not. 

In whose medical department are the 
guards? — Under their own respective 
surgeons. 

To whom do those surgeons report ? — I 
apprehend to their commanding officers, 
but I am not certain they do not report to 
the medical board. 

Is the Committee to understand that the 
guards are under an exclusive staff, and 
are not under the medical staff ?— Yes. 

State to the Committee what the course 
of office is with respect to the medical 
arrangements of the army ; from what 
department the medical board receives its 
orders ? — From the war-office. 

Does the war-office receive an order or 
instruction from the Commander in Chief, 
with respect to the extent of force to be 
provided for? — Yes. 

State to the Committee whether it does 
not rest in the discretion of the medical 
board, what the nature and extent of the 
arrangements shall be for the number of 
U§n» they are directed to provide for l— 
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It rests with the medical board to state the 
extent of the supplies when they are or- 
dered to make provision for a certain 
number of men. 

When were you first acquainted that 
the destination of the army was to Wal- 
chcren and to the Scheldt ? — Not until I 
received letters from the inspector of hos- 
pitals then in the Scheldt or Walcberen. 

State the dates of those letters ? — -The 
first letter I had was dated August the 8th, 
Middleburg; received the 12th. 

Was not it a matter of notoriety to you, 
as early a-; the 28th of July, that the 
Expedition was gone to the Scheldt ? — I 
had no reason to think so from any docu- 
ments that I had, and 1 do not recollect 
the date of the 28th of July; it might 
be so. 

Do you recollect that official intelli- 
gence was received in this country, of the 
arrival of the armament in the Scheldt, as 
early as the 1st of August ?— I cannot say 
otherwise; I have not a recollection of it. 

Have you a recollection when the army 
first began to be unhealthy ? — The date 
of the first letter to that effect, was the 
Ifftli of August. 

When was that letter received r— The 
I st of September. 

Have you that letter now in your hand ? 
— I have not ; I can mention the abstract 
of it, if it is desired. 

State the substance of it? — The sub- 
stance of that letter was, I perceive, only 
some recommendations ; but the letter 
dated the 20th, was for additional staffs 
viz. two physicians, four surgeons, one 
deputy inspector, one deputy surveyor, 
and twelve hospital mates, instead of 
twenty, as I mentioned before. 

Did the letter state the amount of the 
sick in the army at that time ? I believe 
not: but the document is easily procured. 

Do not you r* collect that the general 
state of the army, previous to the 20th of 
August, was generally healthy, particu- 
larly so ? — It was stated to me to be gene- 
rally healthy, and as a proof of it, there 
were no sick sent over, or very few with 
the wounded, w ho had arrived before. 

If you had thought that any peculiar 
medical arrangements in addition to those 
you had recommended before the sailing 
of the Expedition were advisable to bo 
adopted, wiiy did not you recommend 
them or carry them into effect on the au- 
thority the medical board possessed be- 
tween the beginning of the month and 
the 20 th of August? — The medic*! bovrd 
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have only to obey orders, and it was not 
their province as I conceive to form ar- 
rangements; but in the middle of Septem- 
ber I was called before the cabinet, where 
I suggested the propriety of selecting 
physicians to go over and ascertain the 
•nature of the disease and report. 

Do not you consider it the duty of the 
medical department to make representa- 
tions to government, in any instance where 
they think extraordinary arrangements 
are necessary to the health of his Majes- 
ty's troops? — The board has not been 
called upon to make representations con- 
cerning arrangements, and they con- 
ceived they would have exceeded their 
duty if they had voluntarily stepped for- 
ward. 

Did not lord Castlereagh desire to see 
you upon this subject early in Septem- 
ber ? — When I had the honour of a mes- 
sage from lord Castlereagh to that effect, 
1 was upon the coast making arrange- 
ments for the reception of the sick from 
Walcheren. At mv return I immediately 
waited upon his lordship at the office, and 
saw his lordship's secretary ; it was upon 
that occasion that I had the honour of 
being called as I before stated before the 
cabinet. 

Do not you recollect Iprd Castlereagh 
having more than one conversation with 
you upon this subject, and requesting you 
would attend his Majesty’s ministers for 
the purpose of suggesting to them the 
best measures which occurred to your 
mind for the relief of the sickness to 
which the army was exposed? — I recollect 
it perfectly well ; his lordship desired me 
to wait upon his Majesty’s ministers, and 
asked me whether 1 had any thing to sug- 
gest; I answered his lordship, that I con- 
ceived the only thing we could do at that 
time, was to send over all the assistance in 
our power, with bark apd wine and por- 
ter, and to remove as many of the sick as 
could be removed tp England. 

In consequence of that communication 
you had with lord Castlereagh, were not 
three physicians sent to Walcheren to 
make a special report upon the sickness 
of the army r — Subsequently to that con- 
versation with his lordship, there were 
three physicians sent to Walcheren. 

Have you any reason, from the reports 
you received from the officers who cor- 
responded with you in the army, to sup- 
pose there was any actual want of medi- 
cines experienced by the sick of the army ? 
—From every thing I can collect from that 
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correspondence, I have no reason to think 
that the sick were in want of medicines at 
any one time. 

You have stated that the medical board 
does not originate any measure, but re- 
ceives orders from some other office; from 
what office does the medical board re- 
ceive directions? — From the Commander 
in Chief, generally through the war office* 

Did you receive no official communica- 
tion, with respect to the maladies of the 
troops in Walcheren, before the beginning 
of September ? — Not officially from Wal- 
cheren until the 1st of September. 

Did you from any office in this coun- 
try ?— I had no communication with any 
other office than those mentioned pre- 
viously to that time. 

You had no official communication 
whatever, with respect to the diseases of 
the troops in Walcheren, previously to 
the 1st of September? — To the best of 
my recollection 1 bad not. 

Do you receive the returns of the sick 
of the army regularly? — Occasionally, 
but not regularly, as olten as they can be 
made up and sent, they are directed to 
me. 

Did you instruct the officers of the me* 
dical department attending the army in 
Walcheren to correspond with you ?— Yes. 

You received no communication from 
them previously to the 1st of September? 
— I have observed that 1 received a letter 
on the 1 2t,h of August. 

Was that a private or an official letter? 
— Official. 

From whom was that letter ? — From the 
inspector of hospitals, the head of the de- 
partment. 

Was that the first official communica- 
tion you received with respect to the 
state of health of the troops in W alcheren ? 
— That was the first communication that I 
received respecting the troops in Wal- 
cheren, and was accompanied with a num- 
ber of wounded, to the best of my recol- 
lection. 

Were there any sick mentioned in that 
return ?— There were sick and wounded, 
very few sick; the whole number not ex- 
ceeding three hundred. 

Was the sickness therein stated, the 
fever which was afterwards so prevalent 
among the troops in Walcheren ? — It wa» 
not. 

When did you first hear of that disease ? 
— On the 1st of September. 

From whom did you hear of that?— 
From the same officer. 
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When did you receive your first com- 
munication from lord Castlereagh on the 
subject of the disease of the troops in 
Walcheren ?— I think it was on the 23d 
of September. 

Do you recollect the date of lord Cas- 
tlereagh’s letter?— I do not recollect that 
I received any letter: it was a communi- 
cation from my assistant at the office 
while I was upon the coast. 

Do you recollect at what time that 
communication was made by lord Castle- 
reagh to your office ? — I apprehend it 
must have been a few days previous to 
the 23d. 

Are returns regularly made to you of 
the state of the health of the troops at 
home? — On the occasion of the sickness 
prevailing in the army from Walcheren, 
the superintend ance and charge of them 
devolved upon me, and I have received 
regular returns upon that occasion. 

Have you those re turns with you ?»-I 
have not, they are in the office. 

Do those returns comprehend all the 
sick, or merely those afflicted with the 
Walcheren fever? — All the sick. 

Are those afflicted with the Walcheren 
fever distinguished from the other sick ?— 
They are. 

Is the Committee to understand that 
there are or are not regular returns made 
of the sick of the army, and the nature of 
their diseases, at stated periods, to the 
medical board or any member of it ?— Of 
the army in general, to the medical board, 
we make a report monthly to the Com- 
mander in Chief. 

Did the medical board receive direc- 
tions from the war office to prepare hos- 
pitals lor the reception of the sick and 
wounded from Walcheren, and at what 
period did it receive those directions ? — 
They received directions to prepare hos- 
pitals for the reception of the sick from 
'Walcheren, but the period I do not recol- 
lect, but it may be very easily obtained. 

Was it not on the 4th of August ? — It 
is an official document, and can be pro- 
duced to the Committee at any moment, 
but I have it not in iny recollection. 

You state that the first letter you re- 
ceived from Walcheren containing any 
account of the disease in the army, was 
on the 1st of September; are you quite 
certain as to that date ? — I have e^ery 
reason to think that this is correct, w hich 
I have taken from the letters themselves; 
it is stated to be dated on the 20th ; a let- 
ter dated the 19th was certainly received,, 
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but it contained nothing but recommen- 
dations for promotion. 

What is the date of the letter you re- 
ceived on the 1st of September ?— I re- 
ceived them both on the 1st of Septem- 
ber; the date of the first was the 19th, 
and of the second the 20th of August. 

Can you at all account for the length of 
time that letter was coming, from the 20th 
of August to the 1st of September ?— I 
cannot. 

Where was it dated from?— From Mid- 
dle, burg. 

Is the Committee to understand, that if 
you had known the destination of the 
Expedition to be to Walcheren, you would 
have made representations to government 
of the nature of the diseases incident to 
that island ? — If called upon so to do. 

Not otherwise ?— Not otherwise. 

Had you know r n the destination of the 
Expedition to Walcheren, though not 
particularly called upon, w r ould you not 
have provided medicines proper for an 
army going upon that Expedition ? — If 
I had known it had been to Walcheren I 
should certainly have thought it my duty 
to have sent a larger quantity of bark ; I 
conceived it to be a secret Expedition, 
that it was not proper I should be inform- 
ed of. * 

Is there anj^ other medicine you would 
have sent, besides a greater quantity of 
bark, if you had known of the destination 
of that Expedition ? — I conceive that the 
medicines were sent in the fullest propor- 
tion for the numbers of the army, there- 
fore I should not have thought it necessary 
to have added to any thing but bark, more 
particularly as it was so short a distance. 

How long after the Expedition sailed 
w as it that you knew it was actually gone 
to Walcheren ?— 1 do not recollect that I 
had any knowledge of it, until the date of 
the first letter fr<om the inspector of hos- 
pitals upon that service. 

Did not you, in common with the rest 
of his Majesty’s subjects, hear of the land- 
ing of the troops, upon the publication of 
the Gazette containing lord Chatham’s 
letter ? — Certainly. 

Then as soon as you knew of the publi- 
cation of that Gazette, you knew that the 
troops were gone to W T alcheren, did you 
not ? — Certainly. 

Then if you would have sent a larger 
quantity of bark had you knowrn that the 
destination was to Walcheren, why did 
you not send that additional quantity of 
bark w hen you knew in fact that the army 
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was there ?— It was my duty to wait for 
information, as I conceive, from the head 
of the department, and for requisitions, 
without which I have it not in my power 
to send oot stores or medicines. 

^ When was the first requisition made to 
you upon the subject? — On the ] 1th of 
September, and received on the 1 8th. 

Where was that received from ? — From 
Middleburg. 

That was dated the 11th of September ? 
—Dated the 1 1th of September at Middle- 
burg. 

From the inspector of hospitals ? — Yes. 

What did that require ? — Together 
with many other medicines, but not in 
great abundance, l,000lbs. of bark. 

When was that sent ? — It was ordered 
immediately by me from the apothecary 
general the same day ; the JSth. 

Do you know when it was dispatched ? 
—It was delivered lo the storekeeper ge- 
neral on ihe27th of September, shipped 
by the storekeeper general on the 30th of 
September, and received into store at 
Walcheren on the 1 5 ill of October. 

Do you know how it. happened that an 
order issued by you on the 1 81 h of Sep- 
tember to be executed immediately, was 
not executed till the 27 th ? — There was 
no request made to have*it sent by any 
express in any more immediate manner : 
It was stated that the medicines would 
shortly be wanted. 

Do you mean that in the requisition 
made to you fioin Middleburg, there was 
no pressing request that it should be sent 
immediately r — The word immediately 
was, I believe, used generally, but not to 
desire immediate conveyance by any ex- 
press, to require dispatch. 

Do you know whether in point of fact 
there was any want of bark experienced 
by the sick there ?— 1 believe not. 

Will you inform the Committee liow it 
happened, that you who would have 
thought it necesssry to anticipate this 
want if you had known the Expedition 
was destined to Walcheren, did when you 
had that requisition made to you so late 
as the 18th of September, not think it a 
pressing demand ?— There was nothing 
•said, that it was wanted in any hurry ; 
and 1 attend always to the requisitions. 

You did not recollect at that time that 
you would have furnished them with a 
larger quantify of bark, if you had known 
that they were destined to Walcheren ?— 
Had it been left lo me in the first instance 
to have furnished bark, 1 might have fur- 
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nished a larger quantity to Walcheren, and 
I believe should!; but when it came to be 
the duty of the inspector of hospitals 
upon the spot, to give me information and 
to make requisitions, I was then obliged 
to conform to the requisitions. 

Do you happen to know what quantity 
of bark is usually provided for ships of 
war in his Majesty's service ?— I do not. 

How soon could you have sent this bark, 
if you had thought it had been immediate- 
ly required ?— I believe that the bark, 
that was sent over before this reached 
Walcheren, went in a very short space of 
time ; I do not exactly know what, but 
there were two quantities of bark, one in a 
division, and another subsequently, that 
reached Walcheren I understand before 
this bark did. 

When did those two quantities go from 
England r — Ten divisions of medicines 
containing eighteen hundred pounds of 
bark, were originally sent out with the Ex- 
pedition ; this was taken into the chief dc- 
I poi at Veeie, and it appears that the whole 
was issued from thence to the different 
services by the 7th of October, except 
some small quantities in detachment chests. 

When did your bark go from Eng- 
land ? — One thousand pounds of bark 
were ordered from the apothecary general 
on the JSth of September, which were 
shipped on the 30th, as 1 have said before; 
they appeared to have arrived at Flushing 
sometime prior to the 1 1th of October. 

The 7ih of October is the time at which 
the former supply was issued out ?— Ex- 
cept what was under the charge, and in 
the care of the regimental officer in the de- 
tachment chests. 

Did not you state, there were two 
other quantities of bark sent out in divi- 
sions r— On the 15th of October seven 
hundred pounds were received into store 
at Voerc, part of eight hundred pounds 
which had arrived at Flushing by the 
King George packet. 

At what lime did that arrive at Flushing ? 
— It arrived at Flushing by the King 
George packet on the 1 1th. 

1 understood you to say, there were two 
other parcels of bark which had arrived 
at Flushing antecedent to the arrival of 
that which went from this country on the 
30th of September ? — They were sent, 
but 1 find not recei ved,.they were received 
the day I have now mentioned to the Com- 
mittee. 

When were they sent ? — It doeenot ap- 
pear what day they were sent off by my 
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present memorandum, but they were re- 
ceived on those days. 

Does it appear when they were ordered ? 
—I can acquaint the Committee by the offi- 
cial papers ; on the ] 7th, lsth, 26th and 
27th of October, there arrived on each 
day five hundred pounds. 

Have you any reason to believe that on 
or before the 5th of September, an appli- 
cation was made from the Commander in 
Chief's office, to the office of the Secretary 
of State, to desire that the transport board 
would provide tonnage immediately for 
the conveyance of two physicians, and 
some other medical officers, I believe 
twenty together, wdth four tons of medi- 
cine ?— Ido not recollect it, but neverthe- 
less it may be proved to be so: 

Explain what articles are included 
under the term of medical comforts ? — I 
consider wine, porter, barley, rice, oatmeal, 
&c. 

Do you know that there were a suffici- 
ent number of medical comforts at all 
times for the army in Walcheren ? —They 
do not fall under my cognizance. 

Under whose cognizance does that fall ? 
—The commissary general. 

Do you know that at one period in the 
island of Walcheren there were not more 
than three hundred pounds of bark in 
store, a quantity stated as not more than 
sufficient for five days consumption ?— 1 
was not informed of any such deficiency ; 
but when I had a report of only 50 pounds 
in store, I very shortly heard, in a very 
few days more, that there was four hun- 
dred pounds more found on board a 
vessel. 

At what time did you receive that re- 
port of fifty pounds only of bark being in 
store ? — On the 3d of October. 

Do you know that at any time there 
was not a sufficient quantity of bark to 
administer to the sick in the island of 
Walcheren, in the proportion that that 
medicine would have been administered 
had there been a sufficient quantity there ? 
—I have already stated that 1 do not 
know of any time when there was that 
deficiency. 

. By whose order or at whose request 
does the commissary general send * out 
what are called medical comforts to the 
army ?— I am not informed of that. 

By whose order are medical comforts 
administered to the sick ?— The head of 
the medical department upon the spot. 

To whom does the head of the medical 
department upon the spot apply, for a 
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larger proportion of medical comfort if 
he should find a larger proportion neces- 
sary ?— I apprehend that there is no other 
source but from the Commissariat depart- 
ment. 

I understood you to say, that if you had 
known the destination of the troops 1 6 
have been to the island of Walcheren, 
you would have sent out more port wine 
as well as bark?— Such I might have re- 
commended, but I had no power of send- 
ing any port wine. 

To whom must that recommendation 
have been made ? — To the war-office. 

Of what does the medical board con- 
sist ? — Of three members. 

Who are those members ?— The phy- 
sician general, the surgeon general, and 
the inspector general of army hospitals. 

Who is the head of that board ? — The 
physician general. 

Are all returns made to the physician 
general ultimately from all the depart- 
ments included under that board r — The 
returns are not made to the physician ge- 
neral. 

To whom are they made ? — The re- 
turns from the regiments are made to the 
inspector general, the returns from foreign 
service are made to the surgeon general. 

What return^ are made to the physician 
general ?— .None. 

Do the inspector general and the sur- 
geon general report to the physician ge- 
neral ?— It is only a board on particular 
occasions, each member lias his individual 
duties. 

How comes the physician general to be 
called the head of the board ?— Whenever 
the three meet at the board the physician 
general presides. 

How often does that happen ? — Upon 
very few occasions ; chiefly when returns 
are made from head quarters, or the Se- 
cretary at war, 4* the three as a board. 

Did the board ever meet on the subject 
of the diseases of the army in Walcheren? 
Never upon the subject of the diseases. 

Were they ever ordered to meet on that 
subject ? — They were ordered to meet on 
the subject of the supplies of staff. 

When were they so ordered to meet?— 

I believe it was in the month of June. 

I have understood from you, that you 
did not know what was the destination of 
the army ; 1 now ask, whether subsequent 
to the sailing of the Expedition, and when 
the disease of the army had broken out, 
any order was given from any of the de- 
partments of state to the medical bourdj 
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to meet on that subject ? — Orders were 
given subsequently to the breaking out of 
the disease in Walcheren, for the medical 
board to meet. 

What was the date of that order ? — I do 
not recollect exactly the date of that or- 
uer, but it is very easily given to the Com- 
mittee. 

Did* they meet in consequence of that 
order ? — They did not. 

To whom was that order addressed ? — 
To the principal officers of the medical 
department. 

Was it a letter addressed generally to 
them, or a separate letter addressed to 
each of the officers of that department ? — 
A letter addressed generally to them. 

How came the meeting not to take place 
in consequence of the order ? — The phy- 
sician general and surgeon general did 
meet. 

How came the inspector of hospitals 
not to be there? — He did not give, his 
reasons, but he did not co-operate with 
the two upon that occasion. 

At what time was the meeting of the 
physician general and the surgeon gene- 
ral ? — Immediately upon the receipt of 
the order. 

Is the order in existence? — It is. 

What was the nature of the order ?— 
To provide for the reception of the sick 
from Walcheren. 

Did the surgeon general and the phy- 
sician general make any report? — They 
answered the letter ; it was addressed to 
the three. 

To whom w as that answer addressed r— 
To the secretary at war. 

Are not the sick of the whole of the 
army supposed to be under the care of 
the medical board ?— They are, either 
conjointly or separately. 

What is the distribution among the 
three members of the board ? — The duty 
of the physician general is to provide 
physicians for the army, and to meet the 
. board whenever ordered; the duty of the 
surgeon general is to provide surgeons, 
consult with the heads of departments 
upon foreign service, and upon the occa- 
sion of the sick from Walcheren to take 
the superintendance and charge thereof; 
the inspector of hospitals has the charge 
and superintendence of all regimental 
hospitals, and provides all inspectors. 

The Guards, you say, do not come 
under the medical board ?— Certainly. 

To whom do the surgeons of the regi- 
ment of guards report ? — I apprehend to 
their commanding officers. 


Who provides medicines for the guards? 
The inspector general of hospitals. 

You have nothing at all to do with the 
providing medical comforts or medicines 
or mates, or any other of the medical staff 
for the guards ? — For the guards none. 

Upon the landing of the troops in Eng- 
land from Walcheren, did they immedi- 
ately cease to be under your care ?— Upon 
the landing of the troops from Walcheren 
they immediately came under my care, in 
consequence of such order as has been 
stated. 

Are they still under your care ? — They 
remain so still. 

Upon the arrival of the sick from Wal- 
cheren, guards and regiments of the line, 
were they separated, and under what care 
were the guards put upon their arrival in 
England if so separated ? — Until they 
could be conveniently separated, they 
were accommodated in hospitals with the 
troops of the line. 

Have they been so separated as to cease 
altogether to be under your care ?— They 
were very early separated ; they have 
ceased altogether, or nearly so, to be under 
my care. 

Do you know what is now the state of 
the regiments of the line which returned 
from Walcheren, as to the disease they 
contracted in the island of Walcheren ?— 
Generally improving. 

Are there many still sick, and have any 
fallen sick lately who were not so before, 
and are there many relapses ? — There are 
not many wow sick, there have not many 
fallen sick lately, but there were a great 
many relapses. 

Is there a considerable or any morta- 
lity now among the troops, in consequenco 
of the disease contracted at Walcheren } 
— Very little. 

I)o you kngw that in the distribution of 
medicines which did arrive at Walcheren, 
there was any difficulty so as to prevent 
the hospital mates and the inspectors there, 
obtaining the medicines that were so sent ? 
— At one period I did hear of some con- 
fusion of that kind ; it was very little, and 
created no real detriment to the service. 

Had you or had the medical board any 
thitfg to do with the providing bedding 
for the sick or blankets? — There was a 
certain proportion of bedding originally 
sent out, of which part, was blankets. 

Have you heard any complaints that 
the sick among the troops were suffering 
from the want of bedding or blankets ?— - 
I heard of such complaints, and they were 
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immediately remedied by sending out a 
larger proportion of bedding and blankets. 

Did the sick among the troops suffer 
from the want of bedding and blankets at 
any time ? — No such report was made to 
me officially of the sick suffering from the 
want of bedding and blankets. 

Do you know of any such fact officially 
or otherwise ? — As soon as 1 received such 
report that the sick Were in want of bed- 
ding and blankets, I immediately ordered 
a large quantity out. 

Do you know of any such fact officially 
or otherwise ? — I do not. 

At what time was the requisition receiv- 
ed for additional bedding and blankets ? — 
The acknowledgement of the receipt of* 
bedding is dated October the 15th, and 
was received the 21st. 

When was it required ? — I have not the 
document now with me. 

When do you think the regiments which 
have returned from Walcheren may on an 
average be fit for foreign service again ? — 
They have suffered so differently that I 
cannot answer that question directly; but 
I consider that the amendment has been 
so great in general amongst them, that in 
the course of a very few months those that 
are recoverable will be fit for duty. 

What proportion do you think are re- 
coverable ?— I should think of the present 
number of sick, one half may be reckoned 
upon as recoverable fit for duty. 

What is the total number of sick now ? 
—Of four hundred in one district, I con- 
ceive two hundred will be fit for duty in a 
few months. 

What is the total number in all the dis- 
tricts now sick of the Walcheren fever ? — 
I hare only a return from one district ; 1 
have sent to the other districts, but have 
not yet received them ; the one from the 
Kent district mentions four hundred and 
upwards, of whom I consider two hundred 
will be fit for duty. 

Have you inspected any of the regi- 
ments personally since their return ? — I 
have made repeated visits to them ail, to 
all the hospitals. 

Then you speak upon your own ob- 
servation when you say you think half in 
the district you have now mentioned" are 
recoverable? — It is an observation made 
upon the return sent to me by the head of 
that district. 

From yonr own observation of the sick 
returned from Walcheren, do you think 
that those who have been afflicted with 
4bat<Uaea8e are likely' to be as effective 


for foreign service as if they had never 
been so afflicted ?— I cannot mention any 
precise time when they could be fit for 
foreign service, but for home duties and 
light duties I conceive that they will be 
in a very little time in the proportion 
mentioned. 

What do you mean by a very little 
time ?— In a few months. 

How many months ?— I should fix the 
month of May to be the latest. 

At which those who are in the best state 
will be fit for light duties? — Yes. 

Does the medical board return to the 
adjutant general’s office an account of 
the sick in the army ? — I make a'monthly 
return, and report to the Commander in 
Chief directly. 

Do you know any thing Of a report 
dated the 1st of February, and delivered 
in by the adjutant general to this House ? 
— I do not. 

By whom can such reports be drawn up 
and made ? — I do not know to what the 
honourable member refers. — [The Report 
was handed to the witness] — I have not 
seen that before. 

Upon what authority can these be 
stated sick in the army ? — The adjutant 
general may possess returns ft om the dif- 
ferent regiments separate from those from 
the medical board; but once in a month, 
tile 20th of every month, the medical 
board send in a return to the Commander 
in Chief. 

Do you know of your own knowledge, 
that persons who have been afflicted with 
the Walcheren fever, are subject to re- 
lapses, for many years, in spring and 
autumn ? — I am not apprized of such cir- 
cumstance. 

When was the medical board first esta- 
blished r — In the year 1703. 

What were the purposes for which that 
medical board was established ? — To take 
charge of the sick of the army. 

Are the Committee to understand, that 
the sick of the army from the year 1703, 
to the present moment, have been under 
the superintending care of the medical 
board r — Only until the year 1798, when 
a different arrangement was made. 

What was the nature of the arrange- 
ment which took place in the year 1798 ? 
— It allotted to each individual member of' 
the board certain duties, and certain du- 
ties, collectively to the board generally. 

What were the nature of the collective 
duties ? — To answer letters referred to 
them from head quarters, and to make 
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return monthly of the sick of the army. 

Is there any salary attached to the 
office of member of the medical board ?— 
There is. 

What is that salary ?*~The salary to 
the physician general is forty shillings a 
Hay, to the surgeon general three pounds 
a day, to the inspector general two pounds 
a day #s inspector general, and two pounds 
a day as comptroller of army hospitals. 

Is that salary of three pounds a day to 
the surgeon general exclusive of any other 
pay or allowance he receives for the dis- 
charge of his duty as surgeon general ? — 
He has no other pay or allowance except 
actual travelling expences. 

Do you consider the army as under the 
superintending care generally of the medi- 
cal board established in 1798 ? — It is in a 
manner distributed under their superin- 
tend ance certainly ; taking the collective 
duties and the individual duties together, 
it is under their superintendance. 

Have the medical board ever had re- 
ferred to them, since the 28th of July last, 
to make any report to government on the 
subject of the disorder which broke out in 
Zealand ?— I believe not. 

You stated, that in the middle of Sep- 
tember you attended a cabinet; what 
passed in that cabinet? — 1 was generally 
asked as to the state of the sick, both 
abroad and at home. 

Were any particular and pressing di- 
rections given at that cabinet to you to 
send out medicines ? — I do not recollect 
that there was any particular direction 
given to me to send out medicines ; but I 
inferred generally that no expence was 
to be spared. 

Were you not directed upon that oc- 
casion to do every thing that could possi- 
bly contribute to the health and advantage 
of the sick ?— Generally so 1 was. 

When the state of the army serving at 
Walcheren rendered the suupply of medi- 
cines necessary, whose duty was it to 
communicate the want of that supply ?— 

. It was the duty of the head of the depart- 
ment in Walcheren tQ communicate the 
want. 

To whom was it his duty to make that 
communication ?— -To the surgeon general. 

Directly? — Yes. 

Did it become the duty of the surgeon 
general, upon that communication, to take 
every step necessary to supply that de* 
feet It became his duty to do so. 

Do not you furnish medicines accord- 
ing to the climate to which the troops 
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may be going ? — When it is known where 
the troops are going, it would be a con- 
sideration, if there was time given. 

Do not you attend particularly to bark 
upon these occasions? — In general we 
have not the time given, nor are toe ac- 
quainted where Expeditions are to sail, 
therefore the medicines and stores are 
made up generally for any service for 
which they may be wanted, and all subse- 
quent supplies are in consequence of re- 
quisitions from the head of the department. 

Do you mean to say, that if an Expedi- 
tion was going to the Coast of Africa^ you 
would not supply it in a different manner 
than you would if it was going to the 
Mediterranean ?— Certainly, if there was 
time, and I was acquainted with its des- 
tination. 

Would not bark have acted as a pre- 
ventative as well as a cure of the Wal- 
cheren fever, at certain times of the dis- 
order r — I apprehend it would. 

If you had been acquainted at the time 
of the Expedition sailing with its destina- 
tion, would you not have sent an addi- 
tional quantity of bark as a preventative ? 
—I have already stated to the Committee 
that I should have sent more bark if I had 
conceived it was going to Walcheren; 
but I beg to be understood, that as the 
bark sent out with the Expedition was not 
consumed until the 7th of October, and 
the distance so vegfcshort, there could be 
no doubt of gettir^moi'e over in time, if 
requisitions had been made. 

Had you any previous knowledge of 
the peculiar unheafthiness of the island of 
Walcheren except from sir John Pringle’s 
book ; was it notorious I conceive that 
all the country of Zealand was unhealthy, 
and Walcheren a part of it. 

Do you conceive that the scarcity of 
fresh water, and the badness of its quality, 
had any influence in the disorder among 
the troops ? — I have not heard of a scar- 
city of fresh water; but I have of the 
badness of its quality, and I conceive that 
was detrimental to the troops. 

Do you conceive that if by any means 
the quantity and quality of the water 
could have been mended or increased, the 
health of the troops might have been 
materially affected ?— I think it might 
have ameliorated their condition to a cer- 
tain degree, but it could never have coun- 
teracted the dreadful effects of the cli- 
mate. 

Was the apprehension Which you enter- 
tained of the effects of that climate such, 

a) 
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that when you heard of that Expedition 
first arriving at Walchemi, you expected 
what happened ? — I expected it to a cer- 
tain degree, but not to the extent it has 
happened. 

Then the Committee is to understand 
that the disorder differs in its virulence in 
different years? — I am so informed. 

Have you heard that this disorder so 
prevalent now in Walcheren has been of 
very long standing there, or has only 
lately come to be so severe ?— I have de- 
rived my information upon the subject 
solely from sir John Pringle's book. 

If you had not read sir John Pringle's 
book, had you any other information on 
the subject of the sickness in Walcheren ? 
— -I had not. 

For what number of men and what 
period of time were the medical supplies 
originally provided ? — Considering it as 
for a secret Expedition for thirty thousand 
men, for six months. 

Have you any knowledge of a letter 
having been received at the board of 
which you are a member, directing one 
of that board to repair to Walcheren in 
order to ascertain the nature of the disease 
then prevalent ?— -There was a letter of 
that description received at the board, 
directing one of that board to proceed 
with two physicians to Walcheren. 

What is the date of that letter ? — It was 
in September; but I not recollect the 
exact date ; but that wn be easily ascer- 
tained. 

Did a member of that board repair to 
"Walcheren, in consequence of that letter’ 
so received at the board ? — It was discuss- 
ed at the board who was the proper mem- 
ber of the three to go ; and it was adjudg- 
ed to be the physician general, as it was 
a medical subject. 

Did the physician general repair there 
according to his instructions ? — The phy- 
sician general waited upon the Commander 
in Chief, and it was settled by the Com- 
mander in Chief with the secretary at 
war ; I believe that he was not to repair 
there, but that there were to go three 
physicians. 

Do you speak from documents in the 
office of the board of which you are a 
member? — No further than that if my 
services had been thought more useful at 
Walcheren, than in the cure of the sick 
on the coast from Walcheren, I was ready 
to repair thither. 

Is the Committee to understand from 
you, that the physician general refused to 
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repair there ?-r-I cannot ascertain that, it 
being settled between the Commander in 
Chief and himself. 

Have you not reason to believe, that 
the first report of any sickness in the 
army, received by his Majesty's ministers, 
was contained in lord Chatham’s letter o. 
the 2!)th of August? — I cannot answer 
that question, for I do not rocolleQt any 
circumstance which leads me to it. 

Had you yourself any earlier report of 
any considerable sickness in that army? 
— I had no other than what I have already 
stated to the Committee, dated the 8th of 
August, anti received the 12th ; that was 
the first letter ; but the first that mentions 
the sickness in the army, was dated the 
20th, and received the 1st of September, 
and answered the 5th. 

Was the sickness considerable at that 
time ? — The sickness at that time did not 
exceed from six to eight men of every 
regiment ; it was of a simple form, and 
no extraordinary symptoms attending it. 

Have you not reason to know, that the 
fullest directions and authority were issued 
in a letter dated the 2d of September, to 
the Commander in Chief, directing tha* 
every exertion should be made to meet 
the pressure of sickness that then prevail- 
ed ? — There was a letter received at the 
medical board from the Commander in 
Chief to that effect, September the 4th, 
for additional medical assistants and medi- 
cal stores. 

Did the head of the medical department 
of the army in Walcheren upon the arri- 
val of the Expedition in the Scheldt, make 
any representation to the medical board, 
that he considered the medical arrange- 
ments of the army inadequate to the ser- 
vice he was then employed in ? — None. 

Do not you consider it was his duty, it 
he considered the arrangements as inade- 
quate, to make a representation to the 
medical board to that effect ? — I conceive 
it was his indispensable duty so to do. 

Do not you consider the medical de- 
partment of armies employed on foreign 
service, to be acting under the immediate 
guidance and direction of the medical 
department at home ?— By no means. 

Do not you consider it their duty to 
report to the medical board at home the 
course of their proceedings ? — I think it 
would be much better for the service if 
they did ; but they are not in the habit of 
doing it. 

Is the medical department at home in 
the habit of requiring such reports ?— - As 
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liar ad relates to returns of staff and stores 
and requisitions for such. 

Does the medical department in no case 
order any additional stores to be sent out 
except upon a requisition ' Their orders 
are not to do so, but there are circum- 
stances where they must exercise their 
own discretion, as in the instance of Wal- 
cherea. 

Are you not of opinion it was the duty 
of the medical board, if they considered 
that there was any deficiency in the sup- 
ply of stores or medicines on that expedi- 
tion, immediately to repair that defici- 
ency ? — The medical board's orders are 
to wait for requisitions; but in the instance 
of such pressing emergency as bark for 
Walcheren, I thought it my duty to send 
it whenever I found there was the least 
occasion. 

If you were of opinion that the medical 
arrangements that went upon that Expe- 
dition were in any respect inadequate, 
w hy did you not take immediate steps, so 
soon as you knew that the army was gone 
to Walcheren and the Scheldt, for supply- 
ing such deficiences in the equipment, of 
the army ? — 1 conceived that the original 
supply would be adequate, until 1 should 
have requisition from the principal medi- 
cal officers. 

You have stated that a* letter was re- 
ceived at the office of the board of which 
you arc a member, requesting or directing 
that one of the members of that board 
should repair to Walcheren ; what was 
the date of that letter, and by whom 
was it signed ? — It does not appear upon 
my paper that I have at present the date. 

Will you be able to give information to 
the Committee upon a future occasion?-*- 
To-morrow. 

Do you consider that the chief of the me- 
dical staff upon the Expedition abroad, is 
any longer when once abroad under the di- 
rections of the medical bftard at home? — 
When abroad he is under the immediate 
directions of the commander of the forces 
* upon the spot, and not under the direction 
of the medical board at home. 

Do you not therefore consider it his 
duty, to report to the commander of the 
forces abroad, if there are any deficiencies 
in his department ? — It is his duty so to 
do. 

Can you inform tho Committee what 
quantity of bark ought to be administered 
to one man in the course of 24 hours in 
the height of the Walcheren fever ? — I 
have not bepn informed of its administra- 
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tion in that manner individually to each 
man : it is immediately under the direc- 
tion of the attendant physician, who pre- 
scribes as he thinks fit. 

What quantity would you think pro- 
per to be administered under these cir- 
cumstances ? — It is impossible for me to 
decide that, unless I saw the case. 

Cannot you as a professional man in- 
form the Committee what quantity of bark 
is administered to a strong man labouring 
under a remitting fever in severe cases in 
the course of 24 hours ?— It must depend 
upon the nature of the case, upon the con- 
stitution of the man, and upon what his 
stomach will bear. 

Have you known as much as a pound 
given in 24 hours ? — I never have. 

As half a pound ?— I have not. 

Have you never known eight ounce 
given in 24 hours ? — No. 

A quarter of a pound ? — No. 

Four ounces ? — No not so much as that. 

Tw o ounces ?— I speak very vaguely ; 
it is so much a matter of opinion at the 
time that a physician is prescribing for 
the patient, that I can scarcely say what 
might or might not be given. 

What quantity have you ever known 
given ? — 1 have myself known as much as 
two ounces given, but that has been upon 
particular occasions ; I have known much 
less answer the purpose. 

Supposing two puaces to be given to 
one man in 24 hours, and the whole stock 
at Walcheren at one period according to 
your own estimate to be fifty pounds, as 
that would make only one day's consump- 
tion for 400 men, is it not certain that the 
troops must have suffered from a want of 
bark during the existing sickness ?— When 
I stated that only fifty pounds was reported 
by the apothecary to the head of the de- 
partment, at one period, I also stated that 
400 pounds was found in store at the same 
time, and to be added to- that was the 
power of purchase there, which I under- 
stood amounted to 1,400 pounds, that they 
had an opportunity of purchasing to the 
amount of 1 ,400 pounds. 

Were not those 400 pounds discovered 
accidentally ?— I have reason to think 
that the 400 pounds was not discovered 
accidentally, but lying in some situation 
where it ought to have been found before, 
and w as known to some of the department 
upon enquiry. 

[The witness was directed to withdraw.] 
Francis Knjght, Esq. Inspector General 
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of Army Hospitals, was called in.^- 
Examined by the Committee. 

Were you consulted respecting the na- 
ture and the cure of the Walcheren malady 
before the sailing of the Expedition ? — 
No, I do not recollect any question of the 
kind. 

Were you consulted on that subject at 
any subsequent period, and when ? — I do 
not recollect being consulted for that pur- 
pose ; there was an order sent for one of 
the medical department to go to Walche- 
ren; that was the only thing I know of; 
it did not fall within my province. 

Are you acquainted with the nature of 
the Walcheren disorder, and the period 
at which it regularly returns ?— «I am ac- 
quainted with it, by having read sir John 
Pringle's book ; that is the only know - 
ledge 1 have of it; and knowing what the 
nature of remitting fever here is in the 
fenny grounds, I apprehend the nature of 
it is similar to the epidemic of the fenny 
swampy places in this country, aggravated 
perhaps by the number of men assembled 
together ; but this I speak merely from 
reasoning from it, not from any experience 
in my official situation; it does not fall 
within my province as inspector general, 
the medical question properly belongs to 
the physician general. 

It was however known to you before 
the sailing of the Expedition, that at that 
season of the year anfermv would be liable 
to that disorder in the island of Walche- 
ren ?— Certainly. 

Were the hospitals in the island of 
Walcheren at all under your inspection, 
or did you receive reports from them ? — 
Not iu the least, it did not belong to me. 

Were the articles, such as bedding, fur- 
nished to those hospitals, furnished from 
your department, or had you any connec- 
tion with it ?— I had no connection with it. 

Have you any knowledge of the state of 
the sick that returned from Walcheren 
now in this country ?— -No returns come 
to me in the course of office. 

They are not ii^point of fact under your 
care or superintendance ?— Not abroad. 

Those tnat have returned from Walche- 
ren ? — Those that have returned have not 
been under my superintendance further 
than as regimental sick. 

You have stated that a letter was re- 
ceived at the hoard of which you were a 
member, directing, that one of that board 
should repair to Walcheren, state the date 
of that letter, and by whom it was signed ? 
— 1 cannot recollect the date, but I believe 
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and take for granted it was sighed by the 
Commander in Chief, and transmitted 
through the war office in the usual way. 

Can you give that information on a fu- 
ture day ? — Most certainly. , 

Were any applications made to you to 
provide a number of hospital mates for the 
island of Walcheren ? — There were requi- 
sitions made. 

Did you meet with any difficulty in 
providing a sufficient number of hospital 
mates to meet the demand of the service ? 
—I found great difficulties, not only in 
finding them for theservice of Walcheren, 
but many other destinations. 

Was any additional pay offered by you, 
in order to induce persons competent to 
undertake the office of hospital mates, to 
embark for Walcheren ?-*-There was none. 

Have you any reason to believe, that 
by an otter of additional pay more hos- 
pital mates could have been procured } — 
I cannot speak to that, not having tried it ; 
hut many statements have been made of the 
difficulties and the obstacles in obtaining 
them ; I have represented upon several 
occasions the great dearth of the lower 
order of medical staff) and have pointed 
out some of the causes of it, which perhaps 
were not within our reach; whether any 
additional pay would have done I cannot 
say, I had no Authority to offer it. 

Did you state, in consequence of the dif- 
ficulty of providing hospital mates for the 
service in Walcheren, to any superior au- 
thority, and to whom, the difficulty you 
found in so procuring them?— -I cannot 
from memory say whether I did upon 
that special occasion, though I rather 
think 1 did, but upon many others 1 have; 
I rather think I did upon that occasion. 

With whom would you in your official 
capacity transact business upon a question 
of that kind ? — With the secretary at war. 

Was the secretary at war apprized of 
the difficulty of "providing hospital mates 
for the service in Walcheren, in the month 
of Sept. ?— I cannot speak to the date, but 
I, believe there was some communication 
made upon the subject ; but by reference 
to the 5th Report of the Military Commis- 
sioners, a letter of mine upon this subject 
may be found, I think in Aug or Sept. ; 
but coming down suddenly for this ex- 
amination I have no means of giving more 
precise information^ 

After the pressing demands arrived from 
Walcheren for additional hospital rn;iu*s, 
was any particular report made upon t hat 
special service to any superior authority ? 
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— I will not take upon mfe positively to 
say it was upon that special occasion, 
though I rather believe it, because the 
•same wants existed in Portugal, in Sicily, 
and in the West Indies, and we were 
obliged to divide our medical strength as 
could, according to the exigency of 
the service. 

Do .you believe that if you had been 
enabled to oiler additional pay, it would 
have been in your power to have pro- 
cured more hospital mates for the service 
of Walchcren ? — I do not feel myself com- 
petent to say it would, because I think 
there are many other considerations which 
weighed against the obtaining a sufficient 
number of inferior medical officers; how 
far it would have answered 1 cannot say ; 
but I rather doubt it, on account of the 
known sickness of the climate and the 
mortality that followed it. 

In point of fact, you were not furnished 
with any extraordinary means of procur- 
ing hospital mates, to meet the extraordi- 
nary demands made by the disorder that 
prevailed at Walchcren ?— I was not, to 
the best of my recollection. 

You have been surgeon to one of the 
regiments of Guards ? — I was. 

To whom are the returns made of the 
state of the sick in the three regiments of 
Guards when at home ? — They are made 
to the respective commanding officers of 
the regiments, and to the officers com- 
manding the brigade, but they are a sepa- 
rate establishment from the army. 

Have you now quitted your situation as 
surgeon to that regiment ? — Yes, I have 1 
not been for years. 

Was it by word of mouth or by letter, 
that those representations you have stated 
were made to the secretary at war, of the 
impossibility of procuring hospital mates 
far the service in Walcheren?-—! said I 
could not speak particularly to dates, nor 
was I certain that after ^he business of 
Walcheren it had been so;, but 1 rather ; 
thought it was about Aug. or Sept, but I 
speak from recollection only. If it was j 
made, it was a written one ; but I beg to j 
speak with distrust of myself here, be- i 
cause I speak entirely from memory, but 1 
with an anxiety to answer any questions j 
put to me. j 

If any representation of that kind was 
made, it must have been by letter ? — Yes ; 
but I beg not to oommit myself to its 
having been made; but on many occa- ) 
sions before I have dene it ; and indeed, { 
one letter in the fifth Report of the Mili* ! 


tary Commissioners will shew I have par- 
ticularly noticed the difficulties 1 had to 
encounter. 

Do you recollect when the first appli- 
cation was made to you after the 1st of 
Sept, for an additional number of hospital 
mates for Walcheren ? — If I recollect 
right, different requisitions were received, 
and as fast as we could provide them they 
were sent. 

[The witness was directed towithdraw. 
— The Chairman was directed to report 
progress, and ask leave to sit again.] 
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The Right Hon. Sir John Anstruthek, * 
Bart, in the Chair. 

General Sir Thomas Trigge, Lieutenant 
General of the Ordnance, was called 
in. — Examined by the Committee. 

You are lieutenant general of the ord- 
nance ? — I am. 

At what period did you receive instruc- 
tions to prepare ordnance for the expedh- 
tion to the Scheldt? — On the JDth of 
June 1 bO!>. 

When were the ordnance preparations 
completed? — It was about the end of 
J une ; but I really do not recollect the pre- 
cise day on which they were completed. 

Could that amount of ordnance have 
been prepared at an earlier time, if earlier 
orders had been given ? — They could have 
been prepared at any time, if orders had 
been given ; I beg to say that I really am 
not at all certain as to the time at which 
they were completed. 

Has any account of the amount of ord- 
nance been prepared? — I believe it has, I 
do not recollect particularly ; I know such 
accounts have been made out, but whether 
they have been given in for the use of the 
House, I am not certain. 

Do you recollect what amount of bat- 
tering artillery you were directed to- pre- 
pare ?— There were 70 pieces of battering 
train of guns, sixty-two 24-pounders, and 
8 68-pounder carronades, and 74 mortars* 

Do you recollect, in the jnstructionsr 
you received from government to prepare 
ordnance for the expedition for the Scheldt;^ 
that two distinct battering trains were 
be prepared N— I never saw any such i in- 
structions; I only knew the amount ofthw 
ordnance to be prepared; and what I have 
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mentioned was the battering train only; I 
have not mentioned the field. artillery. 

Are you aware, whether in the em- 
barking the battering train, it was allotted 
into different ships so as to go into differ- 
ent branches of the Scheldt at the same 
time ?— No, I am not able to give any in- 
formation upon that point ; 1 never knew 
in what manner the ordnance were em- 
barked as to particular ships. 

In whose department is it to superin- 
tend the embarkation ? — The embarka- 
tions are superintended by the officers of 
Tank in the artillery at Woolwich, with all 
the other officers of different ranks under 
their direction, and also by the civil of- 
cers of the ordnance ; I never understood 
it to be my business ; 1 am generally at- 
tending the board in London. 

Were any instructions given from the 
board as to the particular mode of em- 
barking the battering train, with a view 
to the dividing it into different trains at 
the same time ? — I believe not, I have no 
knowledge of them. 

If any such instructions had been given, 
would they have come before you in the 
discharge of your official duty? — Not ne- 
cessarily so ; the orders of that kind are 
given by the master-general, and he com- 
municates such parts of his orders to the 
board as he thinks proper, and I do not 
believe lie made any communication of 
that sort. 

In the absence of the master-general, 
do you not supply his place? — Not ex- 
actly ; I have not the same powers. 

By whom are the powers of the master- 
general executed when the master-general 
is absent ? — By the lieutenant-general 
and board conjointly ; in matters purely 
military, the lieutenant general gives or- 
ders of his own authority, because the 
command of the military corps devolves 
to him, as being colonel-en-second of those 
corps, but all other business is done by 
the lieutenant-general and the board con- 
jointly. 

Did lord Chatham, the master-general, 
himself give the orders for the ordnance 
for the expedition to the Scheldt ? — He did. 

To whom were those orders directed ?— 

1 believe he gave his orders to the military 
officers at Woolwich* but on the 1 0th of 
June his secretary, by his order, commu- 
nicated to the board that such ordnance 
were ordered to .be prepared for foreign 
service; the master-general frequently 
gives orders to the military officers at 
Woolwich, and to the civil officers at 
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Woolwich, for ordnance to be prepared, 
and communicates it soon afterwards to 
the board, but these orders do not go 
through the board: 

Were you rightly understood as stating 
that the ordnance board received instruc- 
tions to prepare ordnance on the J ( Jth oi 
June ? — On the I nth of June the commu- 
nication was made to the board of ord- 
nance ; the ordnance had been before or- 
dered. 

Then the communication on the 19th of 
June was not an order to prepare ord- 
nance, but a notification that such ord- 
nance hail been ordered ? — A notification 
that such ordnance were ordered, not with 
a view that the board should give the 
order, but upon the supposition that it was 
already given. 

Who is the military officer at Woolwich 
who carries the order of the master gene- 
ral of the ordnance into execution? — The 
master general gives his orders to major 
general Macleod, deputy adjutant general 
of artillery, he communicates these orders 
to the officer commanding the artillery at 
Woolwich before they arc carried into 
execution. 

Who is the officer commanding the ar- 
tillery at Woolwich ? — They have differ- 
ent departments ; the senior officer, gene- 
ral Farrington; I look upon as the officer 
commanding artillery, and general Lloyd 
commands the garrison; they have dif- 
ferent duties. 

Who gives the orders for taking up the 
transports for the ordnance service ?— The 
board of ordnance makes a requisition to 
the transport board acquainting them what 
tonnage they want. 

When was the requisition made by the 
board of ordnance to the transport board 
for transports to take the ordnance to the 
Scheldt ? — I do not recollect exactly the 
day, but I believe it was about June 19th. 

At what timvs were the transports re- 
ported to be prepared for the ordnance ? 
— I do not recollect; but indeed that ques- 
tion cannot be answered directly, because 
the transports were prepared at different 
times, and loaded as they were ready; 
they were not all prepared on the same day. 

To whom do the military and other of- 
ficers at Woolwich report ? — They report 
in general to the master general. 

Are those reports submitted to the board? 
— No, they are not generally, the master 
general submits such things as he thinks 
may be of use to the board, and not every 
thing. 
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As you do not recollect that siege ar- 
tillery was ordered for two distinct sieges, 
was there not a larger proportion, both of 
siege artillery and field artillery ordered 
and prepared for this expedition than for 
any other since you have been in the ord-< 
liancc ? — Yes. 

Can you state the amount of the field 
artillery and the siege artillery prepared ? 
—I have not the account of the field ar- 
tillery ; the siege artillery I have stated. 

From what particular branch of the 
ordnance department is the Committee to 
obtain a return of the field artillery ? — If 
the Committee orders a letter to be written 
to Mr. Crew, secretary of ordnance, it will 
be done immediately, or I can my self order 
jt, if the Committee direct me so to do. 

Was not the ordnance preparation em- 
barked, and ready to assemble in the 
Downs as soon as the other branches of the 
expedition arrived there? — I always un- 
derstood it to be so ; I have no immediate 
means of knowing it, but I believe it was 
so. 

Were, not transports supplied for the 
embarkation of the ordnance equipment, 
in the proportion that they were required 
within the time that was necessary to 
complete the armament at the period it 
was required to assemble in the Downs? 
—The transports were vcr£ quickly sup- 
plied, and I have no recollection of any 
Transports being waited for, for any consi- 
derable time. 

[The witness was directed to withdraw.] 

Sir Rupert George, Baronet, Chairman 
of the Transport Board, was called in. 
— Examined by the Committee. 

State to the Committee at what time 
you w’ere instructed to prepare transports 
tor the Expedition to the Scheldt. — On 
the 120th of May. 

State to what amount ? — I was not or- 
dered to provide to any particular amount ; 
but that a number of transports would be 
wanted. 

Without specifying either the tonnage, 
nr the number of men? — Without speci- 
fying either the tonnage or the number of 
men at that time. 

At what time was it stated that they 
would be wanted ?— As soon as possible. 
I gave notice in the hall of the transport 
board, that transports would be wanted, 
and we gave notice also at Lloyd’s ; but 
that none would be received who would 
not be ready on the part of the owners, in 
a week from the 20th of May. 


State what passed in consequence?—. 
After the expiration of a week, we had * 
not sufficient transports. I had daily 
communication with the secretary of state, 
indeed several times in the day, and I re- 
ported progress ; and at the end of the 
week, there were not by any means a suf- 
ficient number for the services which I 
understood were determined upon. 

What number were forthcoming at the 
end of the week ?— I cannot precisely say, 
for we renewed it at the end of the week 2 
but the whole number of transports we 
took up for that Expedition amounted to 
between 23 and 24* thousand tons. 

Was that the whole number that was 
required ? — No, not the whole number 
that was required; for we had upwards 
of 1 00,000 tons employed for the whole 
Expedition : but only 23 or 24,000 were 
taken up in consequence of the orders we 
received on the 20th of May. 

The remaining transports were before 
in preparation ? — No ; we had about 
20,000 tons of transports. I cannot speak 
to the exact number, but perhaps 2 or S 
and 20,000 tons in the service when I re- 
ceived the order; and other transports in 
the course of the equipment arrived from 
different parts of the world, particularly 
from Spain and Portugal, which I believe 
were ordered home with a view to some 
service that was likely to take place. 

At what time were you instructed to 
provide cavalry transports, and to what 
amount ? — Not till the 20th of May ; in 
fact, transpdrts were wanted for infantry, 
for cavalry, and stores, the ships the t were 
tendered were reported accordingly ; such 
as were fit for cavalry were appropriated 
to cavalry, the other for infantry, and 
such as were fit for neither infantry or 
cavalry were reported to receive stores. 

Do you remember any particular diffi- 
culty in providing cavalry transports ?— 
There was more difficulty in providing 
cavalry transports than in providing ships 
for infantry or stores. 

Do you recollect at what time the 
cavalry transports required, and afterwards 
made use of, were provided ?— About the 
17 th or ISth of July the cavalry were em- 
barked, all I believe, except the draft 
horses for the battering train. 

When were the transports ready for 
the cavalry ?— The 17th, 18th, and 19th of 
July, I think the cavalry were embarked. 

When were the transports ready for 
the embarkation of the cavalry?— -The 
whole w r cre not ready till about the time 
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that they embarked 5 a part of them were 
ready, bat not the whole. 

From whence were the cavalry trans- 
ports procured ?— Almost the whole of 
them in the river. 

Then there was no delay in the prepa- 
ration for the einbarkatioa of cavalry, 
arising from the expectation of transports 
~ from Portugal ?— 1 think not, arrange- 
ments having been made by the secretary 
of state with the Commander in Chief of 
the army, and, the lords of the admiralty ; 
about the l$th or 16th all the infantry 
embarked at Portsmouth, at Dover, at 
Ramsgate, at Chatham, and at Harwich, 
and within two or three days afterwards 
the cavalry were embarked, except 1,000 
horses that were meant, as 1 understood, 
from the secretary of state, for the heavy 
artillery ; when I say all, I beg leave to 
be understood, the great body ; there 
might be a few that did not come in ex- 
actly on the 1 5th or 1 6th. 

When were the heavy artillery horses 
embarked ? — We were ordered to provide 
for 1,000 horses of the heavy aitillery; 
this service was to be provided for the 
last of all, and we embarked I believe, in 
a short time, between 6 and 700 ; I think 
within a week or 10 days after the other. 
If the exact date is material, I believe I 
could furnish it; it was between 6 and 
700 horses for the heavy artillery. I un- 
derstood from the secretary of state, that 
the Expedition might possibly sail without 
any of those horses, but that it would be 
very desirable if we could only send 500 ; 
in fart we sent, I believe, in about a week 
after between 6 and 700. 

Do you imagine that there would have 
been any difficulty in procuring a consi- 
derable amount of transports earlier in the 
spring, if timely notice had been given ? 
—We found difficulty earlier in the spring, 
and under the direction of the govern- 
ment we were constrained to raise the 
price from 21 s, per ton to 25s. previous to 
this Expedition, for the service of Spain 
and Portugal. 

Do you imagine that the transports were 
procured in consequence of that increase 
of price ? — Most undoubtedly. 

Would not increase of price probably 
have had the same effect at an earlier pe- 
riod?— It was in consequence of the scar- 
city of ships they did not offer. The 
prices for transports are fixed. Notice 
is given when they are wanted, and few 
or no ships offered at the regulated price. 
Xbe price. fixed for ships under the direc- 
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tion of the treasury of 17 s. a ton for single* 
bottomed ships, 20 s. a ton for ships 
sheathed with wood, and 21 s. for ships 
sheathed with copper. 

Have not those prices been continually 
varied ?— The regular prices have gone on 
progressively since the time I first be- 
came chairman of the transport board, and 
have increased from 1/1 5. a ton (the regu- 
lar price in the year 1795) to the price 
that I have just mentioned, which in fact 
is the regular price now. 

Do you imagine that it would have 
been impossible to have procured trans- 
ports in the spring if a sufficient price had 
been offered ?— Most undoubtedly you 
may have all the ships in England if you 
go to the price: if the price is large 
enough, ships may give up their engage- 
ments and other views to come into the 
King's service, if that is more advantage- 
geous than the regular trade. 

What difference in the price do you 
think would have procured any very great 
additional number of transports? — 1 must 
beg leave to observe upon this subject I 
had many conversations, and 1 believe 
that my opinion in some measure decided 
the case. When wc have transports in 
the service, many of them the first cop- 
pered ships in England, if they are paid at 
a guinea and dthers are paid 30 or 35 s. or 
40s. it produces great discontent, which 
perhaps does more injuiy to the service 
than the ships you would get at an in- 
creased price benefit; this was not only 
my opinion, but the opinion of the board, 
where there are some very experienced 
seamen. 

In point of fact, you think a greater 
number of transports could not have been 
taken up about the 20th of May, without 
subjecting the public to a very great ad- 
dition to the price, or subjecting the trans- 
ort service to a great inconvenience ?— 
do not think that any advantage could 
have accrued to the service by raising the 
price very materially, and I frequently 
gave that as my opinion when called upon 
to increase the number of transports. 

About the 20th of May, had not lord 
Castlereagh a communication with you 
with respect to the transport arrangements, 
with reference to the ensuing campaign ? 
— Certainly, frequently about that tune, 
and almost every day after during the 
time of the equipment, and 1 was told 
particularly that we were to provide in- 
fantry transports for ten thousand men; 

I believe cavalry to the extent, as nearly 
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as I can recollect, for six thousand 
horses ; the stores depended upon the 
demands from the different departments, 
the ordnance, the victualling, and the 
other departments of government. 

About that time was not there on hand 
'at home applicable to service, about twen- 
ty-three thousand tons of transports ?— I 
bave # already said, twenty thousand and 
upwards, and I believe it may be about 
twenty-three thousand. 

Did not lord Castlereagh at that time go 
with you into the consideration of what 
amount of tonnage might be drawn from 
foreign service, applicable to the proposed 
service ?— Most undoubtedly, we enter- 
ed into every particular : his lordship 
had given directions, as I understood, to 
order home ships from different foreign 
stations. 

Did not you understand that upon the 
expulsion of the French from Portugal, it 
appeared consistent with the* demands of 
the service in that quarter, to withdraw a 
considerable amount of tonnage from Por- 
tugal, and particularly cavalry tonnage, 
for three thousand horses ? — I do not at 
this instant exactly recollect the number, 
but 1 believe it may be about that num- 
ber. 

Upon the whole, was not about forty- 
eight thousand tons of tTansports with- 
drawn from foreign service, as applicable 
to the campaign at home? ? — I believe full 
to that extent. 

Were not the instructions of the secre- 
tary of state to you, to use every endea- 
vour to procure the additional tonnage in 
addition to the twenty-three thousand 
tons on hand, and the tonnage expected 
from abroad, to carry on the servioe in 
question? — They were, and I consulted 
wdth my colleagues at the board on the 
most effectual means of procuring suffi- 
cient tonnage, and they were of opinion 
that raising the price betyond twenty-five 
shillings would be productive of more in- 
jury than benefit to the service ; we en- 
gaged ships for six months certain, and in 
some cases for one year, rather than pro- 
duce discontent among the owners of the 
ships that were then in the service. 

Were not the exertions of the board 
and of government so unremitting, with a 
view to the procuring a sufficient quan- 
tity of tonnage in the least possible time, 
that the possibility of requiring the ser- 
vices of neutral ships in the river, was a 
subject that received the fullest considera- 
tion and was only laid aside upon a con- 
vol. xv. — Appendix 


viction of the serious objections to such 
a resource being had recourse to? — Find- 
ing that we could not procure immediate- 
ly sufficient tonnage, I suggested to the 
secretary of state the propriety of taking 
into the service neutral ships, a great 
many at that time being in the river. 
The secretary of state sent for me in the 
chancellor of the exchequer’s house, and 
this business was taken into full conside- 
ration in my presence; and it was finally 
determined, that it would not be proper 
to take them, as we could not have them 
voluntarily, and they must be forced into 
the service. 

Do not you recollect that a part of the 
cavalry tonnage which arrived from Por- 
tugal, and which was employed upon the 
service in question, did not arrive at Ports- 
mouth till the infantry was actually em- 
barked ? — The cavalry, to the extent of 
near 5,000, were embarked a few days 
after the infantry were embarked, ami 
sailed with them, I think about the 23th 
or 29th of July ; I think the whole sailed 
about that time. 

Did not the whole amount of horses em- 
barked upon the Expedition, consist nearly 
of 6,000 ? — Full that, I should think; some 
were embarked in men of war ; I do not 
know the number. 

With every exertion that could be made, 
was not it necessary to send about 300 
horses of the battering train, within the 
next two or three days after the Expedi- 
tion had sailed from the Downs ? — The 
battering train did not sail all together, 
there were 3 or 400 that sailed after the 
others. 

In answer to a former question, you 
stated that seven hundred horses of the 
battering train had embarked a week or 
ten days after the rest of the armament ; 
I presume you mean after the first em- 
barkation of the infantry at Portsmouth, 
which was about the 14th of the month ? — 
The general embarkation, as P mentioned 
before, I believe was about the 15th or 
16th; they all took place together, I 
should think ten or twelve days before the 
battering train, to the amount of six or 
seven hundred, were embarked ; the bat* 
tering train sailed in two divisions. 

Have you known on any former occa- 
sion a great erexertion made on the part of 
the country and the offices, to produce the 
necessary tonnage for the service than ori 
the late occasion?— I certainly never did. 

Do not you recollect, that exclusive ot 
the demands that were made upon the 
(K) 
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transport board with a view to this parti- 
cular service, that between the beginning 
of March and the beginning of May, a 
corps of infantry of about twenty thousand 
men, and several regiments of cavalry, 
were embarked for the service in Portugal ? 
•—I cannot now recollect the number, but 
I know great exertions had been made, 
and numbers of men, 1 do not know the 
number exactly at this instant, had em- 
barked for Spain and Portugal, in conse- 
quence of which the price, as I have al- 
ready mentioned, had been raised to ‘25s. 
from the regular price of transports, to 
provide conveyance for them. 

Was not it the deliberate opinion of the 
transport board, that no increase of price 
beyond that which was offered, could be 
prudentially offered, with the view to the 
general interests of the public service? — 
It was, and if the transport board had re- 
commended a higher price, I think it 
likely that government would have autho- 
rized them to give it. 

Considering the general arrangements 
necessary for this Expedition, on the part 
of the transport board, are you of opinion 
that the amount of force employed could 
have been sent on service earlier than it 
actually was? — Earn convinced it could 
not. 

Do you consider that it was possible to 
obtain 40 or 50,000 ton of shipping at the 
price of 25s . .per ton in the month of 
March, in addition to the 23,000 which 
you have stated you had ? — 1 do not think 
we could have had 40 or 50,000 ton at 
that price in the month of March. 

Are you of opinion that in the month 
of March, any and what addition to that 
price would have procured them ?— I am 
of opinion that as you raise the price you 
may get ships, to what extent I cannot 
say, but the ground on which we objected 
to raising the price was, that it would pro- 
duce great discontent among the owners 
of the ships already in the service;; and if 
we got 5 or 6 or 10,000 ton, it might not 
be good policy to take them under those 
circumstances. 

Had- you in fact any communication 
with his Majesty's ministers as to the in- 
creasing the number of tonnage lor trans- 
ports earlier than the 20th of May ?•— Yes; 
in consequence of which we raised the 
price to 25s. as 1 have already mentioned, 
from a guinea : previous to the 20th of 
May, we had many ships in the service 
at 25s. taken up in consequence of orders 
from the secretary of state, for the Por- 
tugal and Spanish service. 
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Had not lord Castlereagh communica- 
tion with you respecting the medical ar- 
rangements for the army on this service, 
so far as the transport board is connected 
with them ?— We had frequent communi- 
cations, even several times in a day, twice, 
thrice or oftener in a day, either with lord 
Castlereagh or the under secretary, con- 
cerning the providing shipping for the 
different departments of government. 

Was not the proportion of hospital 
ships that should attend the Expedition 
considered, and was not it in the contem- 
plation of government that from propin- 
quity of the service, the sick might be re- 
moved in transports that carried troops to 
the hospitals in England, and did you not 
understand that that was a principal 
service that was determined upon? — I 
understood that the sick were occasion- 
ally to be sent to England ; the hospital 
ship and convalescent ships were to the 
same extent that had been usual in other 
expeditions, to Copenhagen, to the Texel, 
and even to distant parts of the world ; 
the transports, as they returned from the 
Scheldt, were ordered to be cleansed, fu- 
migated, and provided with a double al- 
lowance of medical comforts, in order to 
bring back the sick, after we heard that 
they had so much increased. 

Was not it your opinion that the ordi- 
nary transports that conveyed the troops 
with an addition to the medical comforts 
that were in store with the Expedition, 
were qualified to convey the sick back to 
England to the hospitals? — 1 confess, if 
I could have given them better accom- 
modation 1 should have thought it my 
duty to do so, but the sick had increased 
so much that there was no possibility of 
providing hospital ships for their convey- 
ance to England ; wc provided some of 
the transports with hair beds, which, with 
the medical comforts, vve thought for so 
short a voyage Might answer the purpose, 
but the country could not have furnished 
tonnage for hospital ships to the extent 
that was Required within the time that 
was necessary. 

Does not an hospital ship require from 
eight ! u *en ton a man, and could an ar- 
rangement. at all adequate to the number 
of sick have been provided under the cir- 
cumstances in which the country was 
placed ? — The two hospital ships that were 
appropriated to that service, the Asia and 
Aurora, were about 480 tons each, and 
could not receive more in the cradles that 
were provided in hospital ships, than sixty 
men iu each ship or thereabout. 
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Regard being had to the amount of the 
force sent upon this Expedition, and the 
portion of tonnage which was withdrawn 
from other services, and which could not 
with propriety have been paid off, and 
also regard being had to the proportion of 
the force that was carried by the navy, do 
you consider that the late Expedition, as 
far tis your department was concerned, 
was one of great expence, or the reverse ? 
— I think the reverse. 

Do you mean to say that there were 
but two hospital ships, as such, attached 
to this Expedition? — Yes. 

At what time did the conversation take 
place between you and lord Castlereagh 
respecting the increase of the sick, which 
made it impossible to provide hospital 
ships sufficient for their accommodation ? 
— -I cannot mention the exact day, 1 think 
it was early in the month of September 
that I went to the secretary of state's in 
consequence of receiving a letter from our 
principal agent, who mentioned that 
there were 1,400 sick; I saw the under 
secretary of state, and he told me he was 
sorry to say there were many more ; at 
that lime there was no possibility of pro- 
curing hospital ships to the extent that 
M as required to bring over the sick. 

Did you go to the sectary of state’s 
office upon this subject, in consequence I 
of any requisition upon the part of the 
secretary of state or the under secretary, 
or any officer of his Majesty's govern- 
ment ?— I went there on receiving the in- 
telligence that I have stated, without any 
requisition. 

Were not you in the habit of having 
repeated and constant communications 
both with lord Castlereagh and Mr. Ro- 
binson, as to every point of the transport 
service throughout the whole of the bu- 
siness, whether it respected the sick, or 
any other department qf the service ? — 
Certainly, without the intermission of a 
single day. 

Did not these communications very 
frequently take place in consequence of a 
message either from lord Castlereagh or 
Mr. Robinson, that they wished to speak 
to you ? — Certainly very frequently, and 
once his lordship came over to my office ; 
as I had frequently been sent for, he took 
the trouble to come over himself to make 
some enquiry. 

How long do you conceive it would 
take to equip an hospital ship in the way 
in which these ships are generally equip- 
ped, and in the way the Asia was equip- j 
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ped, after a requisition of that kind had 
been made ?— 1 think not less than a 
month. 

Had not you communication ‘both with 
lord Castlereagh and Mr. Robinson, be- 
fore the sailing of the Expedition, as to 
this question of hospital ships and conva- 
lescent ships, and was not it thought, that 
considering the short distance to which 
the troops were to go, the number of hos- 
pital ships then provided, together with 
the convalescent ships and the means of 
transport arising from the vessels which 
carried out either troops or stores, were 
sufficient to bring home almost any num- 
ber of sick that were likely to require 
conveyance ?— -At that time we had no 
idea of the sick being likely to amount to 
such an extent, but certainly we could 
not have provided hospital ships or con- 
valescent ships to the extent that was re- 
quired ; the under secretary of state, at 
the time alluded to, communicated to me a 
communication which he had from Ports- 
mouth, requiring an hospital ship to each 
division : I told him, it w as impracticable 
to provide them within the time required. 

State whether you had any discussion 
with his Majesty's ministers upon the 
subject of the increased sickness of the 
army in Walcheren, previous to the time 
oP your going to the secretary of state's 
office, on the receipt of the "letter you 
have mentioned from your agent ? — No. 

What is the date of that letter ? — I can- 
not at present state it. 

You have stated in the former part of 
vour evidence, that any number of trans- 
ports might have been provided by giving 
money enough ; what particular obstacle 
occurred against the providing more hos- 
pital transports, when the demands of the 
service and the cause of humanity re- 
quired it ? — I beg leave to state, that I do 
not recollect having said that any number 
of t ransports might be provided ; if I said 
so, 1 beg leave to retract it. 

Have you not reason to believe that the 
first intelligence received by the secre- 
tary of state of there being any large pro- 
portion of sick in the army in the Scheldt, 
was contained in lord Chatham's letter of 
the* 29th of August, which was received 
at the office of the secretary of state on 
the I st of September ? — The first intima- 
tion 1 had was from our agent, of the 
1 ,400 sick I have already mentioned ; I 
never saw that letter of lord Chatham’* 
which is alluded to. 

Did not the giving 25s. cause consider* 
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able dissatisfaction among the owners of 
the transports who had been before in the 
service ? — They never made any repre- 
sentation that I recollect upon that oc- 
casion. 

Do you believe that the giving that 
price did not induce the owners of trans- 
ports which had formerly been in the ser- 
vice, to demand an increase of-price ? — 
They demanded an increase of price pre- 
vious to that, and obtained it ; the 1 3s. a 
ton was the regular price in the year 
17.95, and from that time it has increased 
to the prices I have stated. 

When you gave ‘25s. a ton to a ship, 
did not another ship equally good, to 
which you had only paid one guinea be- 
fore, demand 25s. in consequence of your 
having given 25s . to the ship you last en- 
gaged ?— No, they never did that I recol- 
lect ; it was no unusual thing in Expedi- 
tions to raise the price for ships taken up 
at the period of that particular Expedition, 
when they could not be had without rais- 
ing the price ; it had been done in almost 
every instance. 

You have said, that in order to induce 
many of the transports to accept of the 
arrangement, you engaged them for a 
twelvemonth, how are they at this time 
disposed of, since the twelvemonth was 
much after the time they could be used ? 
— The number engaged tor a twelvemonth 
did not exceed more than 2 or 300 tons, 
to the best ofmy recollection ; these ships 
can be kept in the service if only em- 
ployed as navy victuallers, or to supply 
our colonies abroad with stores, and the 
others might be discharged without the 
least injury to the service. 

Did you state, that if a ship of 480 tons 
was completely ready for sailing in other 
respects, she would still take a month to 
equip her for an hospital ship ? — I cer- 
tainly did not mean that, but we, had not 
ships of that description in the service at 
the time alluded to that could be appro- 
priated to that service, and if hired, they 
must in the first instance be ready and 
manned in every respect on the part of 
the owners, before our workmen could 
work upon them to fit them as hospital 
ships. *■ 

Wbat time would it take to fit a ship in 
other respects ready as an hospital ship ? 
—•I do not believe it ever has been done 
in less than a fortnight, but I will not say 
it may not be done in a week with great 
exertion. [The Witness was directed to 
withdraw.] 


Major General Calvert, Adjutant General 

of the Army was called in, and ex- 
amined by the Committee. 

When were any communications made 
to you respecting intended operations in 
the Scheldt, and what passed in conse- 
quence ? — There was very early in the 
year an urgent requisition on the part of 
government, that troops should be re- 
quired for service, but I was not apprized 
for what service. 

State any communication made to you 
respecting the preparing an indefinite 
force, which force was not afterwards sent 
to any other destination?- — The first order 
that was given out to the troops after 
their return from Spain was by his royal 
highness the late Commander in Chief, 
specifying, that by the 10th of April he 
should expect the troops to be prepared 
for service ; on the 22d of March a let- 
ter was written to the general officers 
commanding in the Eastern, Kent and Sus- 
sex districts, desiring that they would im- 
mediately report, for the Commander in 
Chiefs information, the actual state of the 
troops with a view to service ; the next 
requisition did not apply to this service ; 
the next application made by the Com- 
mander in Chiefs order was on the 5th 
of May, which w as directed to the gene- 
ral officers commanding in the Eastern 
and Kent districts, for the same informa- 
tion in regard to the troops, and urging 
their immediate equipment ; the next let- 
ter to the same object was on the 23d of 
May, which was directed to the general 
officers commanding in the Eastern dis- 
trict, the Kent district, and the Sussex 
district. 

When were you first made acquainted 
with the projected Expedition to the 
Scheldt? — I rather think it was about the 
middle of May. * 

By whom was it communicated to you, 
and what was the substance of any com- 
munication made to you, and what in- 
structions did you receive ?•— I believe 
the communication was made to me by 
the Commander in Chief, but every in- 
struction respecting the preparation of the 
troops for service was previously given ; 
I am not aware that any instruction im- 
mediately followed, for every instruction 
had been given previous to my know* 
ledge where the troops were to be em- 
ployed. 

Was the Commander in Chiefs com- 
munication to you in w riting ?— It was not. 
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State what communication you had 
with the Commander in Chief?— That a 
considerable corps was to be prepared for 
immediate service in the Scheldt ; that it 
was to comprize almost the whole of our 
^disposable force, certainly the whole of 
our disposable infantry, and a considera- 
ble proportion of our disposable cavalry; 
that it was to be prepared in two divi- 
sions, the one was at that time supposed 
to precede the other, and the latter, which 
was the reserve, was to be formed of those 
regiments that were least fit for service. 

What was the amount of the force that 
was required ?— I think the first division 
was to consist of 25,000 men, and the se- 
cond division of 10,000. Here is a return 
of the force that was at that time put 
under orders for service, resulting from 
the returns made by the commanding 
officers of districts: the total is 8,569 ca- 
valry, and 30,322 infantry. 

Was that force ready for service in the 
middle of May ? — -No, it was not. 

What proportion of it was ?— It is 
very difficult to answer that question, be- 
cause the returns late in April specified 
that a very small portion of the force was 
fit for service, having returned so lately 
from Corunna, and likewise from the mi 
litia volunteering during *the month of 
April : that which I have stated was from 
the result of an enquiry made by (he 
officers commanding districts on the 23d 
of May. There had been an inquiry 
made on the 5th of May, which was not 
so favourable. 

What was the disposable force fit for 
service on the 5th of May ? — I doubt 
whether the most satisfactory way of an- 
swering that will not be by putting in the 
reports of the general officers ; the result 
is diilerent as to almost every corps. 

Have you any means of stating to the 
Committee, what, at particular periods, 
was the amount of the force that was ac- 
tually disposable and fit for foreign ser- 
vice ? — I should conceive .the report of 
the general officers who were called upon 
was the most satisfactory that can be 
given. 

Can you state the result you formed 
from the reports of the general officers ?— 
I can state it as my opinion. 

State it. — As far as I can judge from 
the reports of the general officers, the 
result of the enquiry on the 5th of May 
was, that the troops w r ere not fit for ser- 
vice. 

£aa you state the number ?— I can 


hardly state the number : there are some 
corps stated to be to a certain degree fit 
for service, and some reported unfit for 
service ; some are reported to be out of the 
hospital, but not in a state to be fit for 
active duty ; other corps are reported 
to be at the time fit for active duty. 

Did not the Commander in Chief call 
upon you, somewhere about the 21st of 
May, for a return to make to government 
of the amount of disposable force at that 
time tit for service? — The documents in 
my hand prove he did ; and I was going 
on to state the number fit for service on 
the 23d of May. 

What was the disposable force which 
on the 23d of May the Commander in 
Chief was enabled, by your representa- 
tion, to state to government to be fit for 
service?— What I have before stated, 
8,56 9 cavalry, and 30,322 infantry; that 
w r as the result of the enquiry made the 23d 
of May ; it might be the 26th or 27th 
before it was given in. 

Do you recollect a force of 25,000 in- 
fantry and 5,000 cavalry being reported 
to government as fit for service by the 
Commander in Chief somewhere about 
the middle of May ? — I should rather sup- 
pose not; I have no knowledge of it. 

Were you at any time consulted with 
respect to the expediency of an Expedi- 
tion to the Scheldt, or the mode of con- 
ducting it ? — I was ; not in regard to the 
expediency of an Expedition to the Scheldt, 
but in regard to the mode of conduct- 
ing it. 

In regard to the expediency of an at- 
tack on Antwerp ? — On the mode of con- 
ducting it. 

By whom w r ere you consulted ? — By 
the Commander in Chief. 

Did you give an Answer in writing ?— I 
did. 

Have you that Answer with you ?— I 
have not; I believe it is given in. 

[The Opinion delivered by General 
Calvert to the Commander in Chief, was 
read.] 

Memorandum delivered by the Adju? 
tant General to the Commander in 
•Chief, on the 3d of June 1809. 

" The difficulties which would have at- 
tended a debarkation of a corps of the 
magnitude necessary for the performance 
of the service in question, on an open 
beach, and from thence commencing so 
important an operation through a large 
tract of country, whose natural strength 
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has been augmented by all the science and 
military skill of the last century, have 
Been so ably and so decisively stated, that I 
apprehend it remains only to consider of 
the possibility of the same service being 
effected by -a conjunct operation of the 
navy andlariny: and in this case the 
Hondt or West Scheldt naturally presents 
itself as the channel through which it 
must be conducted. 

“ It is wholly impossible to enter upon 
any detailed reasoning on this part of the 
subject, without previously ascertaining 
to what extent local circumstances would 
permit of naval co-operation, which de- 
pending on tides, soundings, and other 
points immediately connected with that 
service, can only be learned by a commu- 
nication with officers of the navy. But 
on a general view of the local, it would ap- 
pear ind ispensably necessary to possess our- 
selves of the south end, if not of the whole 
of the island of Walcheren and South Beve- 
land : and from thence, with the aid of the 
navy, and an extensive command of small 
craft, it might, I conceive, be possible to 
land a body of troops at Sandvliet, compe- 
tent to effect itsmarch to Antwerp, and to 
the reduction ofLillo and the other forts on 
the right bank of the Scheldt. It must 
however be remarked, that the citadel of 
Antwerp is formidable, and the works of 
the town itself such as would demand re- 
gular approaches, and a train of artil- 
lery, which could not be transported 
without much time and labour, unless we 
could secure the navigation of the Scheldt, 
which could only be assured by the pos- 
session of the forts, on the left as well as 
on the right bank of the river. From the 
moment our fleet and army appear off 
Walcheren, the enemy must necessarily 
be apprized of the object of the enter- 
prize ; and having once ascertained how 
large a portion of our disposable force 
was engaged in it, he would be at liberty 
to concentrate all his means of defence, 
which would be facilitated by the canals 
of the country, amd the general course of 
the rivers. 

u Having no data to go on, in respect 
to the enemy’s force, no argument can be 
entered on that point ; but it may bef pre- 
sumed, that on such an occasion he would 
not hesitate immediately to draw all his 
troops from the fortresses in Holland, the 
Netherlands, and French Flanders, and 
from more remote quarters, if he had suf- 
ficient time for the purpose. The service 
would be arduous and the troops em- 
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ployed on it must unavoidably be exposed 
to considerable risk; but I humbly con- 
ceive the operation in this point of view, 
does not present the same insuperable dif- 
ficulties; which I must be of opinion, 
would attend an attempt to perform the 
same service by a debarkation at or in the 
vicinity of Ostend, and by a movement 
from thence to the point of attack. * 

(Signed) “ H. Calvert.” 

Was that the Opinion delivered by you 
to the Commander in Chief ? — It was. 

Have you seen any reason to alter any 
part of that Opinion ? — No, 1 really have 
not. 

In that Opinion it is stated, that there 
were no data asto the enemy’s force ? was 
any information communicated to you as 
to the enemy’s force, when you were called 
upon to give that Opinion r— It was ge- 
nerally stated, that it was imagined the 
country was very bare of troops at that 
time. 

Was any thing more precise or positive 
stated ? — No, not to my recollection. 

Was any plan submitted to your con- 
sideration ? — When the subject was con- 
versed upon, the Commander in Chief 
had a plan of the navigation of the Scheldt 
before him. 

You refer tc the formidable state of the 
fortification of Antwerp ; from what do 
you infer the fortifications were in that 
state ?— From my own observations, hav- 
ing been there in the year 17 94, and from 
having heard that the fortifications had 
been improved since that time, and that 
the defects which were apparent then had 
been remedied ; I do not know from whom 
I had heard it, but as general information. 

What was the state of the fortifications 
of Antwerp in the year 1794, which fell 
within your knowledge ? — The defect that 
appeared to me at that time, was the great 
extent of the w,oi ks, and many of them 
not being in a good state of repair ; the 
citadel is detached from the town, and 
presents a much more formidable defence 
than tho town docs, but 1 by no means 
feel rnyself competent to give a decided 
opinion upon that subject, as it was merely 
in occasional visits to the town when the 
army was in that neighbourhood that I 
had an opportunity of making my observa- 
tion upon it. 

At that period was the town regularly 
fortified, and could it only have been 
taken by a regular siege ? — That was a 
matter of opinion that probably officers 
versed in that kind of service would be 
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called upon to give an opinion upon ; I 
do not know that, visiting the town only 
two or three times, 1 am competent to give 
an opinion. 

Did you consider it a fortress ?— Un- 
doubtedly. 

% That the citadel was a regular work ? — 
The citadel, to the best of my opinion, was 
a regular work. 

Do you consider it a matter of notoriety 
that the works had been augmented since 
that period ?— -I have understood so from 
conversation with persons that came from 
that country, that, since the French have 
been in possession of it, they have repair- 
ed the works. 

Do you understand it to be a matter of 
notoriety, that the French have through- 
out all those provinces, a considerable or- 
ganized national guard or militia, inde- 
pendent of their regular force ? — I have 
understood that a force of that kind exists 
throughout the whole of the French empire. 

Would not a force of that description be 
applicable to garrison service within a 
fortress ? — I conceive it would. 

Would not a detachment of seamen, ma- 
rines and artificers, be also applicable to 
garrison service within a fortress ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

You having stated that you were in Ant- 
werp in 171W, did you happen to know 
whether the province of Zealand, and es- 
pecially the island of Walcheren, were 
unhealthy in the latter end of the summer 
and the autumn ? — It was generally re- 
ported so to be. 

Did you consider it as a matter of no- 
toriety that the island of Walcheren was 
an unhealthy situation for soldiers at that 
period of the year at the time you gave the 
opinion which has been read ? — The heal- 
thiness or unheallhiness of the island of 
Walcheren certainly had no influence upon 
that opinion one way or the other, it was 
merely a military question. 

Was it within your knowledge at that 
period, that that island was unhealthy for 
.soldiers ?— Certainly. 

When you gave that opinion, did you 
take into your consideration the means of 
transporting artillery from Santvliet to 
Antwerp ? — I did ; and conceived it to 
afford one of the greatest difficulties of the 
service. 

Would it not have required a great deal 
of time to have collected the beasts of 
draft, and to have drawn the artillery from 
Santvliet to Antwerp? — Itcertainly would ; 
the quantity of time must depend upon 


the operations of the enemy, if we were to 
collect our means of transporting our ar- 
tillery in that country, and what state the 
country was in to prevent our collecting 
those means of transportation. 

Do you think it would have been possi- 
ble, by any means, to have conveyed an 
army adequate to the siege of Antwerp, 
with the ordnance requisite for that siege, 
from this country by Santvliet to Antwerp, 
without giving the enemy considerable 
time for preparation ? — Certainly it would 
not be possible. 

In case of a failure, or even in case of 
success, would not the retreat of that army 
be exposed to considerable difficulty ?~I 
conceive that must depend so much upon 
the operations of the enemy, and the state 
the country was in, that I hardly know 
how to give an opinion upon the question, 
which is so very vague ; the retreat of an 
army from any country must be attended 
with difficulty, but that must depend 
as to degree upon the means the enemy 
have to assail that army. 

You say that at the time you conversed 
with the Commander in Chief upon the 
proposed mode of making the attack, name- 
ly, by the course of the Scheldt, there was 
a map of the course of the Scheldt laid be- 
fore him ; was there any accompanying 
information with regard to the state of 
those forts and fortifications which com- 
mand at different places, the passage of 
the Scheldt up to Antwerp ? — To the best 
of my recollection there was not. 

Neither as to their actual state foroffenctf 
or defence, or the amount of the garrisons 
then occupying them ? — To the best of my 
recollection there was not. 

From your knowledge of the country, 
having served there, is not Antwerp so 
situated as to be capable of receiving rein- 
forcements in a very short period of time 
from a considerable distance of the sur- 
rounding country, owing to canals and 
rivers ?— It is. 

Is it not peculiarly so ?— ‘ The course of 
those rivers which connect France w r ith 
Flanders, as well as the canals of the coun- 
try, is in favour of the enemy endeavour- 
ing to succour Antwerp. 

Atyer your Opinion had been delivered 
to government, by the Commander in 
Chieij were you ever called upon to ex- 
plain any part of that Opinion.— I really 
did not know till lately *that my Opiuiou 
had been delivered to government; but 
I never was called upon to explain apj 

part pfttoi Opinion. 
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Then after that Opinion, you never 
were called upon for any further opinion 
relative to the Expedition to the Scheldt ? 
—I never was called upon for any further 
opinion. 

Was the opinion given by you, which 
has been read, an opinion arising from a 
discussion with the Commander in Chiefs 
Staff) on the subject of the proposed Expe- 
dition to the Scheldt, or was it only your 
own individual opinion, without any con- 
sultation with other officers ?— It was my 
own individual opinion, but I certainly had 
had conversation on that subject with 
other officers. 

£ould the supplies and reinforcements 
be cut off from Antwerp except by an 
army commanding both banks of the 
Scheldt ?— I apprehend not. 

Would it not have required a very large 
force so to have invested Antwerp with se- 
curity to the besieging army ? — As far as 
my opinion goes, it would. 

Would it not have been necessary, to 
have secured our communication with that 
army and its retreat, to have detached a 
considerable force to occupy intervening 
posts ?— I conceive it would. 

What do you conceive would be a com- 
petent garrison for Antwerp ? — I really 
have not local information enough to 
answer that question. 

You have stated that it would require a 
very large force to invest Antwerp ; to 
what amount do you suppose that force 
must be ? — I really think it is hardly pos- 
sible for a person to give an opinion upon 
such a subject without having time to con- 
sider the situation of the place, the na- 
ture of its resources, the nature of its 
defences, and the nature of the country 
round it. 

In order to invest Antwerp, would it 
not be necessary to detach corps to mask 
Bergen-op-Zoom, and the other fortres- 
ses in that neighbourhood ?— I conceive it 
would. 

Can you form any opinion what the 
amount of those detachments must be? — 
It must entirely depend upon the force that 
the enemy had in those garrisons. 

Supposing those fortresses to be com- 
petently garrisoned r — Bergen-op-£oom 
itself, if competently garrisoned, I believe 
would require six or seven thousand men ; 
the lines from Bergen-op-Zoom to Steen- 
bergen might be calculated to hold ten 
thousand, including the garrison of Ber- 
gen-op-Zoom. 

Who was present at the discussion be- 
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tween the Commander in Chief and your- 
self, to which you have referred, when the 
map of the course of the Scheldt was before 
you ? — I really cannot recollect so as to 
speak positively, il rather think that gen. 
flope the deputy quarter-master general 
was present, and I think col. Gordon who 
was at that time Secretarj r to the Com- 
mander in Chief; but it was a subject that 
was talked of more than once, it was a 
conversation that occurred more than once; 
it was not a council or any thing of that 
kind. 

Are you certain that col, Gordon was 
present ? — No, I have stated that I cannot 
be certain, but I rather think he was. 

Or at any other discussion upon this sub- 
ject ? — I am certain that Iliad conversation 
with col. Gordon upon the subject, and I 
rather think in the presence of the Com- 
mander in Chief. 

Are you certain whether gen. Hope was 
present at that discussion, or any other, 
upon this subject ? — 1 certainly have con- 
versed with gen. Hope upon the subject, 
and I am equally certain that 1 have in the 
presence of the Commander in Chief. 

Was gen. Brownrigg present at that dis- 
| cussion ? — To the best of my recollection 
gen. Brownrigg was indisposed at that 
particular time. 

Did those discussions take place pre- 
viously to vour giving in that opinion 
which has been read at the table ?— Con- 
versations of that nature occurred both 
previously to my giving in that paper, 
and subsequently to it. 

Did that particular discussion, when the 
map lay upon the table, take place pre- 
viously to your giving in that opinion or 
subsequently ? — That with other maps ge- 
nerally lay upon the table in the Com- 
mander in Chief's room. 

You have mentioned a particular discus- 
sion with the Commander in Chief, when a 
particular map' lay upon the table, and 
was consulted; did that consultation which 
you so alluded to take place previously to 
your giving in the information which has- 
been read at the table, or subsequently to 
it ? — 1 think previously to it, and subse- 
quently to it likewise. 

Am I correct in understanding that you 
had heard of an intention to send a large 
force to the Scheldt previously to your, 
being called upon to give that opinion? — 
Yes. 

What w as the amount of the disposable 
force remaining in the country after the 
Expedition had sailed ?«— Of infantry little 
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or nothing, of cavalry there was a more 
considerable force ; but that can be given 
with the greatest accuracy by a return. 

In the different conversations you state 
yourself to have had with other officers 
% ©n the subject of the proposed Expedition, 
was your opinion as to the probable diffi- 
culties of carrying it into execution dimi- 
nished or increased ? — They certainly 
were not diminished. 

In consequence of those conversations 
with other military officers, did you con- 
ceive a favoura ble or unfavourable opinion 
of the probable result of that Expedi- 
tion ?— -My opinion was, that Walcheren 
would tall; and I had great doubts with 
regard to the ultimate operations, as is ex* 
pressed in my written Opinion. 

Had you much intelligence relative to 
the strength of the army, and the local 
situation of the country, previous to the 
opinion you gave to the Commander in 
Chief? — I certainly had not ; and I think 
I stated, in my Opinion, that for want of 
data, I felt it impossible to form an accu- 
rate opinion. 

You have stated to the Committee, that 
between the return of the army from 
Spain, and the sailing of the late Expedi- 
tion, requisitions were made at the instance 
of government from your office, to the 
officers commanding regiments, to know 
in what state the army was, and to press 
their preparation for service : upon a full 
consideration of the result of all the pre- 
vious returns, did it not appear to you upon 
conference with lord Casticreagh, when 
the letter of the 23d of May was written, 
that the. 10th of June was the earliest day 
that there could be any reasonable expec- 
tation of the great body of the army being, 
ready for service? — It certainly did. 

Was not that letter of the 23d of May 
addressed to all the commanding officers 
of the regiments that were included in 
the first force of twenty-live thousand men 
ordered for service ?— The letter of the 
23d of May was addressed to the com- 
manding officers of districts, not to the 
commanding officers of regiments. 

With a view to its being circulated to 
those regiments ?— -Certainly ; the names 
of the regiments are in the margin; the 
letter of the 23d of May wa9 written with 
a reference to all the regiments supposed 
to be preparing for service, except those 
few light corps which had been previousl v 
inspected and reported upon by Sir John 
Hope/ in consequence of a letter of the 
27th of April. 
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Were not those light corps fitted for 
Portugal, and not with a view to the pro- 
posed service in the Scheldt ? — They were 
at that time intended for Portugal. 

Was not it in point of fact found that 
several of the regiments could not be ready 
for service as soon as the 10th of June, and 
that the equipment of some of them re- 
mained incomplete till the end of. that 
month ?— There were several regiments, 
particularly second battalions, reported 
unfit for service as late as the result of the 
Inquiry of the 23d of May. 

In your opinion, did the' state of the 
army admit of its being earlier sent upon 
service? — I really conceived the 10th of 
June to be as early a day as the main body 
of the army could be considered, fit for 
active service. 

You have stated that you were consult- 
ed upon the late Expedition to the Scheldt, 
is it in the ordinary course of service for 
his Majesty’s ministers to take the opinion 
of the adjutant-general of the army as to 
proposed expeditions which may be from 
time to time sent forth ? — I conceive it to 
be entirely optional with his Majesty's 
ministers whom they please to consult with ; 
by no means with the adjutant-general 
unless they please so to do ; there is no- 
thing in his office which entitles him to it. 

When the state of the defences of Ant- 
werp were discussed, did you represent to 
the Commander in Chief, or to the go- 
vernment, that you had understood the 
works of the place had undergone any im- 
provement, and* what, subsequent to the 
period you had seen them in J794?— I 
really do not recollect any di -cussion upon 
the state of the defences of Antwerp. 

You have stated that in your opinion, 
much of the difficulty of operating against 
Antwerp, would have arisen from the 
delay that must necessarily have happen- 
ed in conveying the necessary artillery 
from Santvliet to Antwerp, and in collect- 
ing the horses and draft cattle necessary 
for the transport of that artillery ; are jmu 
aware that the horses requisite for the 
transport of the artillery deemed neces- 
sary for the attack of that town, were 
provided at home, and accompanied the 
Expedition on service ?— I was perfectly 
aware of it, but the mode in which the 
question was put to me did not give me 
the liberty of mentioning it; I was asked 
merely an abstract question. 

Have you not known places more res- 
pectable in their defences than Antwerp, 
that have been reduced by an army with 

CLj 
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adequate means appearing before them, 
without the necessity of undertaking a 
siege of a more regular 4 description?— I 
conceive a fortress cannot be taken with- 
out treachery, without a siege. 

Have not fortresses been reduced by bom- 
bardment? — A bombardment implies some 
degree of siege ; but I should suppose a 
very extensive fortress, if it is defended 
as it ought to be, should not surrender 
from a bombardment. 

Was not the fortress of Copenhagen 
reduced by a bombardment of three days, 
and was not Copenhagen a place more 
respectable in its defences than Antwerp 
was when you inspected the works ? — I 
really do not feel competent to answer 
that question; I do not know sufficient of 
'the defences of Copenhagen, to say what 
“they were. 

Do you recollect that Antwerp, includ- 
ing the Citadel, was reduced or surren- 
dered, although defended by an Austrian 
garrison, to the army of Flemish Patriots 
in the 1 year 1790? — I know it as a fact 
without knowing any of the circumstances 
connected with it. 

From the local knowledge you acquired 
of Antwerp in the year 1794, do you 
think it was either probable or possible 
to take it by a coup de main ? — I do not 
think it probable such a fortress should 
be taken by a coup de main, the works 
being very extensive; I will not say it 
was impossible, but I should think it very 
improbable. 

Generally speaking, if a place is regu- 
larly fortified with a ditch, Ac. and all its 
^ram parts armed, would any officer ven- 
ture upon attempting to take that place 
by assault until a practical breach had 
been first made in the walls, suppos- 
ing the place to be properly defended ? 
—I conceive a fortress under those cir- 
cumstances could not be attacked by as- 
sault w ith prudence, till a practical breach 
was made. 

Do you consider Antwerp, strictly 
speaking, a regular fortification, and do 
you know that the batteries of Antwerp 
were armed in the manner described in 
the last question ?— I really have not suffi- 
cient knowledge of Antwerp to answer 
the first part of that question exactly i and 
I have no knowledge whatever of the 
latter part of the question. 

Does not a correct answer to all the 
preceding questions depend upon a cor- 
rect knowledge of the nature and number 
•f the garrison of Antwerp ?— I think it 


does very much depend upon those cir- 
cumstances. 

Do you know any circumstances that 
might have prevented a coup de main on 
Antwerp being successful, supposing all 
the army, except the division necessary 
for the siege of Flushing, could have been 
landed at Santvliet, in the course of a 
week or ten days after they left this coun- 
try ? — None but those naturally resulting 
from the nature of the place itself. 

State what you consider those circum- 
stances to be ? — Its fortifications. 

Explain more distinctly what you con- 
sider as its fortifications, were there any 
out-works ?— I have not a sufficient local 
knowledge to go into the description of 
Antwerp, but it is generally impressed 
upon my mind that Antwerp is in such a 
state as would have made it difficult to 
take it by assault without any previous 
attack, but that is more the result of in- 
formation I have received from others, 
than any personal knowledge. 

Do you not consider Schovednitz, in 
Silesia, to have been a very strong 
place ? — I have always heard it so repre- 
sented. 

Was not that taken by Marshal Lau- 
dohn by a coup de main ? — It is an histo- 
rical fact that can easily be turned to ; I 
really have not it so correctly in my 
mind, as to be able, to state it in evidence. 

Might not the terror of a bombardment 
in a city so populous as Antwerp, where 
the .inhabitants may be supposed not well 
affected to the French Government, and 
the garrison not of regular troops, but of 
armed burghers, have produced a surren- 
der different from what would be expect- 
ed from a fortress with a smaller popula- 
tion, with a garrison of regular troops? — I 
beg to state, that the answers J have given 
have been in a military point of view, 
w r hen 1 have been asked questions as to 
the place being J taken by bombardment; 
certainly, in a military point of view, a 
fortress should not surrender on a bom- 
bardment; but if you put the case of a 
rich and populous town such as Copen- 
hagen, it is not merely a military question, 
but a political one. 

Can any answer you have made, strictly 
confining yourself to a military point of 
view of this subject, be applicable to a 
populous city where the inhabitants may 
have a great influence upon the garrison ? 
■—I conceive in exact proportion as the 
inhabitants have an influence upon that 
garrison, the replies will not be applicable* 
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Arc yon able to state from your own 
knowledge, what the proportion of the 
armed French force to overawe the senti- 
ments of the inhabitants of Antwerp was 
at that period ? — I really have no know- 
Jedge whatever of the "garrison of Ant- 
werp, whether of armed burghers or 
others. 

Have you any reason to believe that the 
inhabitants of Antwerp were ill affected 
to the government of Buonaparte ? — No 
further than I should suppose all inhabi- 
tants of towns of that kind would be ill 
affected to his government. 

Did you consider the possession of the 
town of Flushing as necessary to the ul- 
terior operations in the Scheldt? — I should 
conceive that to be a question that can be 
answered only by naval officers, as con- 
nected entirely with naval services. 

Did the country between Santvliet and 
Antwerp present any obstacles to the 
advance of an army ? — I never passed 
through that country, and do not know ; 
there is l he fortress of Lillo on the right 
bank of the river. 

Have you any information upon that 
subject ? — I have not. 

Do you know whether a considerable 
part ot that country cannot be inundated ? 
.—I have always understood that it could, 
but I have no personal knowledge of it. 

[The witness wasdirected to withdraw.] 

Lieut. Col. Gordon was called in ; and 
examined by the Committee. 

Did you not act as Secretary to the 
Commander in Chief previously to the 
month of July ? — I did. 

Were you consulted by the Commander 
in Chief, or by any member of the admi- 
nistration, respecting the projected Expe- 
dition to the Scheldt?— I was by the 
Commander in Chief. 

Did you give your Opinion in writing 
or verbally ? — The Comftiander in Chief 
desired me to put my sentiments in wri- 
ting ; I did so, and delivered them to him. 

[The Opinion delivered in by Lieut. 
Col. Gordon was read.] 

Memorandum upon the supposed prac- 
ticability of destroying the French 
ships and vessels in the Scheldt, and 
in the arsenals at Antwerp, 3 1 May 
1809. 

" The only practicable modes by which 
an attempt to this effect could be made with 
Any prospect of success appear to be,— 

“ First. By a conjunct operation of 


the navy and army, the former acting in 
the river, and the latter landing on the 
coast, and moving direct upon Antwerp. 

" Second. By a maritime operation 
exclusively from our ships and vessels in 
the river Scheldt, and acting from them 
w ith our land forces against such places 
on either bank of the Scheldt, as may be 
necessary to facilitate the operation upon 
the city of Antwerp. 

" The primary considerations upon both 
of the above modes are the extent of our 
means compared with that of the enemy, 
and the obstacles we should have opposed 
to Our attempts both by land and water. 

*' There does not appear to be any 
datum that can lead to any probable guess 
at the extent of the force which the enemy, 
may possess at Antwerp and the strong 
towns adjacent, or even at the extent of 
the armed population or militia of the 
neighbouring districts, but it is imagined 
u from various concurring testimonies that 
the whole regular force has been drawn 
off towards Germany, and that the coui£ 
try in the vicinity of Antwerp has been 
left more destitute of troops than at any 
former period/' This appears to be the 
utmost extent of our information, and 
upon the accuracy of which must depend 
the success or failure of our project. 

" The means which we could employ 
upon this service are as follows ; viz. 

22 ships of the line, capable of con- 
taining each 500 soldiers. 

3 more ships of the line. 

30 ships of the line. 

“ Frigates and smaller vessels of war, 
capable of containing; 14,000 soldiers. 
Making conveyance on board ships of 
war, for an army of 25,000 infantry. 

“ The utmost extent of land forces that 
could he spared from the united kingdom 
for this service, is as follows ; vix. 

30,000 Infantry 
6,000 Cavalry 


Total 36,000 Land Forces 

" To this must be added the usual pro* 
portion of field artillery, say 12 brigades 
at least, and four troops of horse artillery, 
the horses of which may be calculated at 
least at 2,000. To this must be added, 
a certain proportion of guns of larger 
calibre, which with their equipage might 
require 500 horses more. If to this is 
added 500 horses more for the staff and 
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other services of the army. 

the land force 

will amount 

as follows ; viz 



Men. 

Horses. 

Infantry . 

30,000 


Cavalry . 



Ordnance 

2,000 



Total 38,000 

0,000 


Of the above the ships of war could con* 
vey 25,000 infantry. 

" Transport tonnage must therefore be 
rovided for 1 3,000 men and 9,000 horses, 
esides ordnance and camp stores. 

“ The whole of the above force being 
embarked, it must then be conducted to 
its final destination, which may be sup- 
posed nearly as follows, viz. 

“ It must be evident that if a land ope- 
ration is to be attempted, no part of the 
above force can be spared for any pur- 
pose of co-operation with the seamen by 
partial descents from the fleet Upon the 
shores of the Scheldt, but it must be 
Wholly and solely appropriated for the at- 
tainment of its object by a march through 
the enemy’s country. The places for 
disembarkation of this land force, appear 
to be Ostend and Blackenburg ; and 
though it may be supposing a great deal, 
it must, to render the project at all possi- 
ble, be supposed that Ostend, on the ap- 
pearance of such an imposing force, opens 
its gates without opposition. The army 
could not move forward without having a 
place d’armes for its stores, &c. &c. &c. 
and least of all, leaving a strong place of 
defence in its rear in the hands of the ene- 
my. It must be therefore a fixed thing 
that before the army moves forward, Os- 
tend must be in our possession. 

u From Ostend to Antwerp there are 
two great roads ; viz. 

•' The one by Bruges, Ghent and Loke- 
ren, and the whole distance about sixty 
miles; but it must be observed that this 
route, besides leading through a low 
country intersected with canals, only 
brings you to the banks of the Scheldt 
opposite to Antwerp, and the means of 
passing the river having been probably 
removed, very considerable delay must 
ensue before even an attempt could be 
made by us towards the object of our, en- 
terprise. This route .therefore must not 
be followed. 

“ The other road, and that by which 
the army must toiarch, leads from Os- 
tend, through Thoroux, Oudenarde, 
Alostor Brussels, Malines to Antwerp, 
flbd is about 100 or 1 10 miles. * 
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w When it is considered that the under- 
mentioned capital towns, or rather for- 
tresses, are within three days forced 
march of any partofour line of operations, 
viz. Lile, Tournay, Valenciennes, Mons, 
Ghent, it must be evident, that even 
admitting the utmost possible success to 
attend our advance, that a retreat by the 
same route would be, if practicable, one 
continued battle throughout the whole 
march against the collective force of that 
whole country. 

" If this reasoning is correct, it follows, 
that against the destruction of ih» enemy’s 
fleet at Antwerp, must be pm the ri k of 
the loss of the whole disposable force of 
the empire, and with this addition to the 
comparison that the risk must be suffered, 
and the object may not be attained, and 
that unless the army could heeinbarken at 
Antwerp, and proceed down toe Scheldt, 
the loss of the greater part of it would be 
almost certain. 

“ It must also be observed, that in the 
foregoing estimation of the enemy’s re- 
sources, no stress has been laid up'ui the 
force he might bring from the oilier side 
of the Scheldt, from the neighbourhood 
of Bergen-op-Zooin and Breda. 

“ In how far the navy might co-operate 
with us, by entering the Scheldt, and how 
far they might be able to navigate it, must 
be left for naval opinions to determine ; 
but it would appear that unless we were 
in possession of Walcheren, Ladsaml, or 
the shore on one bank of the river, that 
our ships of war could not afford us any 
effectual or indeed any assistance at all. 

" Now to enable the fleet to possess 
themselves of any of the above advanta- 
ges, the assistance of a floating land force 
is indispensible, and it has been shewn 
that we have not sufficient force for that 
purpose. The whole success of this ope- 
ration would depend entirely upon our 
military means, the extent of which and 
the probable mode of employing them, if 
disposed of for this purpose, has been al- 
ready fully set forth. 

" The second mode for consideration is 
the maritime operation by acting with 
a land force from our ships and vessels 
of war on the banks of the river Scheldt. 

“ The force for this purpose may be 
selected from that above mentioned, 
to the extent judged necessary. The 
first operations that would be neces- 
sary appear to be the possession of 
Walcheren and South Bevcland, or of 
Oadsand and South Beveland ; the pos- 
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session of the latter appears to be indis- 
pensable. 

“ It is imagined that the disembarkation 
of the troops might be protected as high 
as Sandvliet, which is within twenty 
miles of Antwerp. If this could be done, 
and a landing in some force effected at 
Sandvliet, it might be possible to march 
direct rnpon Antwerp, at the same time 
that a corps endeavoured to take pos- 
session of the forts and batteries upon the 
river, and that the boats of the fleet, well 
manned, armed, and towing launches 
with troops, proceeded with the tide di- 
rect to the ciry. 

That this would be a most desperate 
enter); rize c innot be doubted, and that in 
the attempt, whether successful or other- 
w-t>e, i very large proportion ot ou»- naval 
and military mtans would be put to immi- 
nent hazard ; bin a appears to be an en- 
terprise of less risk, and one which could 
be brought to an earlier i*su»* and attend- 
ed with less ex fence, ban that which 
has been considered in the first paitof this 
paper. (Signed) J. W. Gordon.” 

At the time you were asked your opi- 
nion. was the information in possession 
of government, suited to you upon which 
to form that opinion ? — The only informa- 
tion 1 had received was tl^at 1 have set 
forth in the paper. 

D,d you understand that that was the 
4only information which government could 
communicate upon that subject ?— It was 
the only information that government 
communicated to the Commander in Chief 
upon that subject. 

You state that you had no data as to the 
extent of the militia, do you understand 
from what intoimaiion you may have rc*> 
ceived, ihattht French had a considerable 
mil.tia or national guard in an orga- 
nized state throughout their dominions ? — 

I understood it to b<* so, but I have no 
positive information of it^ as a great mi- 
litary country, I take for granted they 
could not be without some such force. 

At the lime you were asked your opi- 
nion, was any plan submitted to you of 
the country, of its defences and its fortifi- 
cation ?— None. 

Have you any knowledge of the fortifi- 
cations of Antwerp, and the state of its 
defences ? — None but what I have derived 
from an inspection of the best maps. 

When that opinion w as asked of you, 
was no information communicated to you 
frith respect to the actual state of the forti- 
fications of Antwerp, of Lillo, and the 
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other forts upon the Scheldt ?— No more 
information was given to me than that 
which is stated in the paper just now read. 

In the supposition that Antwerp was a 
fortress that had a citadel, would not the 
militia force that France is supposed to 
have, be of considerable avail in its de- 
fence ? — Undoubtedly it would. 

Bo you think it possible that a train of 
artillery could have been transported from 
this country, and conveyed together toge- 
ther with a besieging army to Antwerp, 
without considerable time being given to 
the enemy to prepare for its reception ?— 
That is so very general a question; talk- 
ing of a train of artillery, 1 should like to 
know the exact proportion of the artillery 
I am to answer to. 

Such an army as would be sufficient to 
undertake the siege of Antwerp, on the 
supposition that its defences were strong, 
and that its garrison was capable of sus- 
taining a siege ?~lt would certainly re- 
quire very considerable time. 

Do you think that it is possible to form 
a just estimate of the practicability of such 
an attempt, without knowing what were 
the nature and extent of the fortifications 
of Antwerp ?— It was the want of informa- 
tion that induced me to give the strong 
opinion I have already given against it. 

Do you nut think that if an army had 
been sent to besiege Antwerp, it would 
have been necessary to have made great 
detachments io cover the different for- 
tresses from which the enemy might 
march to its relief ; as well as to occupy 
different posts in the province of Zealand, 
to cover its communication ? — I believe 
there can be no doubt upon that subject. 

Do you know whether any plan of the 
country or of its fortifications was given 
to lord Chatham, when he was intrusted 

with the command of the Expedition ? I 

do not know. 

D^> you know whether any instructions 
were at any time given to lord Chatham 
from the Commander in Chiefs office . 
Yes, there were. 

Do you know what the nature of those 
instructions was ? — There were instruc- 
tions in writing for his guidance on points 
of rqjlitary detail. 

Do you mean the detail of military 
operations ?— No, the interior detail of the 
army. 

After you had delivered in thaft opi- 
nion, were you consulted by his Majesty's 
ministers, or the Commander in Chief 
upon the subject of that opinion {•—A good 
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deal of conversation passed at various 
times between the Commander in Chief 
and myself upon that subject 

Did you at any time see lord Castle- 
feagh or any other of his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters, on the subject of the Expedi- 
tion?— Lord Castlereagh frequently in 
the course of the business of his office. 

Did any conversation arise upon the 
subject of that opinion between lord Cas- 
tlereagh and you ?— I think not. 

You do not recollect having been asked 
any questions by lord Castlereagh on the 
aobject of that opinion ?— I do not. 

Did not lord Castlereagh hold various 
conversations with you in the course of 
that service ; and did not you know that 
lord Castlereagh was in possession of the 
military opinion you had given ? — I cer- 
tainly knew that the Commander in Chief 
had transmitted my opinion to tiie secre- 
tary of state, and during the course of the 
fitting out of the Expedition I had almost 
daily com fh unication with the secretary 
of state ; but what l mean, is, that 1 was 
never examined upon the subject of that 
opinion. 

In the course of those conversations, 
have not the general difficulties of the 
operations passed under the consideration 
of lord Castlereagh and yourself? — It is 
very possible that they might, as matter 
of conversation. 

Were the particular difficulties stated 
by you in your opinion, ever made the 
subject of conversation between yourself 
and lord Castlereagh ? — I think not. 

When were you first consulted by the 
Commander in Chief upon the subject of 
the Expedition to the Scheldt ? — I cannot 
exactly say the exact date ; it must have 
'been some time a little prio/- to the date 
of that opinion. 

Had y&u understood, before you were 
so consulted, that it was the intention of 
his Majesty’s ministers to send a large 
Expedition to the Scheldt ?— I had heard 
that some conversation had passed upon 
it in the latter end of March ; but from 
that time until the beginning of May, I 
had no further information upon the sub- 
ject. 

What was the information you had the 
beginning of May? — A conversation 
with the Commander in Chief, which led 
to'these opinions. 

Supposing the operation against Ant- 
werp to be conducted by the course of 
the Scheldt, do you consider that the oc 
pupation of Walcheren and Flushing were 


necessary to that operation ? — I have 
stated in the opinion that the first opera- 
tions that would be necessary appeared 
to be to obtain possession of Walcheren 
and South Beveland, or Cadsand and South 
Beveland ; the possession of the latter ap- 
pears to be indispensable. 

1 wish to point the question particularly 
to the possession of the fortress of Flush- 
ing ?— Unless the fleet could pass up and 
down the Scheldt without being damaged 
by the batteries from Flushing, it would 
appear to me that the possession of Flush- 
ing was indispensable, but not otherwise. 

If Cadsand could not be taken, was not 
the possession of Flushing indispensable ? 
— 1 think my former answer applies 
equally to that question. 

Suppose the operation intended had 
been limited to the capture of Walcheren 
and Flushing, and that we had failed in 
getting possession of Cadsand, would not 
the same besieging army have been re- 
quired, and would it not have been ne- 
cessary to have occupied Beveland and 
Wolversdyke with a force to cover the 
siege of Flushing, and if so, to what 
amount of force? — It is very possible; 
but 1 do not think I can give an accurate 
opinion upon the subject, those only upon 
the spot can be competent judges upon 
that subject. * 

Does it require the same force regularly 
to besiege a place as it docs merely to in- 
vest it ? — I have always understood that 
when an army besieged a place it was 
necessary to have a covering army, and 
that investing the place was preparatory 
to the siege. 

[The witness was directed to withdraw.] 
[The witness was again called in.] 

Is it the practice of government to ap- 
ply to the Commander in Chief to name 
officers to command Expedition* ?— It 
certainly is not the practice, nor do I re- 
collect any particular instance of that be- 
ing the case. 

Was an application made to the Com- 
mander in Chief upon the subject of 
naming a commander for the Expedition 
that went to the Scheldt ?— I cannot tell 
what direct communication may have 
passed between the secretary of state and 
the Commander in Chief upon that sub- 
ject. 

Was any application made through 
you, as military secretary to the Com- 
mander in Chief?— No, that is not the 
common routine upon these confidential 
occasions. 
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Had you, as military secretary to the 
Commander in Chief, any record in the 
office -of the military services of lord 
Chatham ?— A short time before I left the 
office of the Commander in Chief, I sug- 
gested to the Commander in Chief the ex- 
pediency of calling for the military ser- 
vices of every officer in the army above 
the rank of a field officer ; I believe that 
the Commander in Chief did so, and that 
the services of every officer above that 
rank are now recorded under the signature 
of the respective officers, in the office of 
the commanding officer. 

You apprehend that those records are to 
be found in the office ? — Certainly I do. 

Do you recollect that application was 
made for officers to go out to Walcheren, 
after the surrender of Flushing, to com- 
mand? — After lord Chatham returned 
to Walcheren, application was certainly 
made for a lieutenant general to be sent 
to relieve sir Eyre Coote, who was left in 
command of the force at Walcheren. 

As you have referred to the services of 
general officers having been called for, 
and stated to be given by themselves, do 
)'ou or do you not recollect that the Com- 
mander in Chief so calling for those ser- 
vices, calling upon the officers themselves 
to state those services, marked his com- 
munication to them as secret r — The cir- 
cular letter is marked secret. 

Was it not meant, if it is consistent with 
your knowledge, that the secrecy so used 
on the part of the Commander in Chief, 
should convey to those general officers, 
that such returns were solely intended for 
his information, as Commander in Chief 
of the army ? — 1 take it for granted it was 
intended for the information of the Com- 
mander in Chief. 

Do you know that lord Chatham served 
in America ?— I cannot speak to the points 
of service of a general officer so generally 
as I could wish : I have Bnderstood that 
lord Chatham served in America. 

In the capacity of afield officer? — I do 
not know in what capacity. 

Have you been informed that lord Chat- 
ham had ever served in the West Indies 
and for what period ?— I do not know. 

Do you think every possible exertion 
was made in every department of govern- 
ment, to fit out the Expedition intended 
against Walcheren ? — As far as came with- 
in my knowledge it appeared that every 
extraordinary exertion was made. 

Was there any exertion in any depart- 
ment of government, with which you had 


not an opportunity of being in some re- 
spect acquainted ? — I cannot venture to 
speak in this place of the exertions of any 
other department of government than that 
which comes within my own personal 
knowledge. 

To your knowledge, were any particu- 
lar instructions given to lord Chatham to 
lie down for the siege of Flushing before 
he proceeded to the ulterior objects of the 
Expedition ? — Not that I know of. 

Supposing our army in possession of 
the town of Antwerp, do you imagine they 
would not have possessed themselves of 
sufficient quantity of artillery and of am- 
munition to have enabled them, if it had 
been necessary, to have attacked the cita- 
del of Antwerp r— I have already said that 
I have no information upon the subject of 
Antwerp. 

Do you know wliethefc or not the pos- 
session of the citadel of Antwerp would 
have been necessary to have enabled our 
troops to have destroyed the naval arse- 
nals and the ships then building at Ant- 
werp ? — It appears to me that my last 
answer equally applies to this question. 

Had you never heard that Antwerp, at 
the time that our army went against Wal- 
cheren, was in that situation of defence 
that some parts of the curtain and bastions 
were in a state of ruin, and might be esca- 
laded by our troops ? — I humbly beg leave 
to observe, that iny last answer equally 
applies to this question also. 

What time do you imagine it would 
have occupied for our troops to march 
from the place they were intended to have 
landed at to have readied Antwerp?— I 
do not know what place they were in- 
tended to have landed at. 

Do you not know.the distance between 
Santviiet and Antwerp, as you have had 
reference to plans of the country ?— The 
distance between Santviiet and Antwerp is 
between three and four leagues, something 
under twenty miles. 

Supposing our army had not been de- 
tained by the siege of Flushing, but had 
proceeded immediately to Santviiet, what 
time would it have required to have reach- 
ed to Antwerp, supposing no great army 
assembled to oppose their progress?— 
Supposing the whole arm y to have landed 
at Santviiet, and nothing to have opposed 
their progress, they could have marched 
twenty miles I suppose in one day. ’ 

Do not you suppose that in every mili- 
tary expedition, every thing almost de- 
pends upon energy ana exertion, and tjw$ 
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the delay of an hour may be the ruin of 
the whole enterprise ?— In every military 
expedition every thing depends upon 
energy, skill, and exertion ; the delay of 
an hour may certainly be of great conse- 
quence. 

I understand you to have said in the 
early part of your examination, that all 
the knowledge you have of the country 
was from maps ; is there any map of the 
fortifications of Antwerp in the Com- 
mander in Chief’s office ? — I do not know 
that there is a very detailed map of the 
fortifications of Antwerp, in the office of 
the Commander in Chief. 

I understand from you there is a map of j 
the fortifications of Antwerp; can you 
recollect whether that map is of the fortifi- 
cations of Antwerp in their present im- 
proved state, or of their state before they 
were repaired and improved by the pre- 
sent government of France ? — I do not 
think I said there was any particular map 
of the fortifications of Antwerp. 

When you wrote that opinion with re- 
spect to the Expedition which has been 
read, were you aware of a ford practicable 
for an army from the eastern coast of South 
Beveland to the continent across the canal 
which connects the East and the West 
Scheldt ? — I think I have heard there was 
a ford across the Bergen-op-Zoom chan- 
nel, but I do not know from what quarter 
I heard it ; it was only a rumour, and i 
was not certain of it. 

If you had been certain of that fact, 
would it at all have altered your opinion 
as to the course to be pursued* with a view 
to the attainment of that part of the object 
which related to Antwerp ?— That must 
depend very much upon the nature of the 
ford ; if the whole army could have passed 
it the cavalry and the wheel carriages 
certainly would. 

From the information you had received 
of the state of Antwerp with respect to its 
works, with respect to its fortifications, 
and with respect to its means of de- 
fence, is it your opinion that it could have 
been taken by a coup-de-main ?— I have 
already said, that I have no other informa- 
tion on the subject of Antwerp than what 
is contained in that paper, and m^ opi- j 
nion upon that is fully set forth.— -[The 
witness was directed to withdraw.] 

[The witness was again called in.] 

Have you any recollection of having 
sent a letter through the medium of Mr. 
Moore of the war office to the medical 
department some time in the month of 


September last?— I was constantly in the 
habit of corresponding with the war office 
on the subject of the medical department; 

I may have sent twenty letters in the 
course of that month. 

If you sent any letter through Mr. 
Moore to the medical department in the 
month of September, can that letter be 
produced ?— I should believe so. 

In your opinion was not the army that 
sailed to the Scheldt in point of efficiency 
and discipline complete? —Certainly.— 
[The witness was directed to withdraw.] 

Captain Sir Home Popham, a member of 
the House, attending in his place, was 
examined. 

When were you first consulted with re- 
lation to the objects of the late Expedition 
to the Scheldt ? — I think I was sent for on 
the 4th of June in the evening, to come to 
town as early as possible apd to wait on 
lord Mulgrave. 

Will you state what passed at that time? 
—1 think, as nearly as I can recollect, my 
lord Mulgrave said there was a large dis- 
posable force, *and that as the Freiic>i had 
a very strong fleet in the Scheldt and were 
still building more ships, it would be very 
desirable to make an effort to destroy 
them, and he requested that I would turn 
my thoughts to that subject, as it would 
be very desirable that I should see lord 
Chatham and lord Cast.eseagh in the 
course of a day or two. 

Was that all that passed at that <on- 
sultation ?— That was the general .subject 
of the conversation ; lord Mulgrave stated 
there were one or two modes proposed of 
attaching Antwerp, the one by Ostend and 
another by the Scheldt. 

Were those plans submitted to you for 
your consideration? — No, they weie not. 

In consequence of that conversation 
had you any communication with lord 
Chatham and “lord Castlereagh ? — After 
hat conversation 1 committed some ar- * 
rangements to paper, and I was after- 
wards sent for fo bring those memoranda 
to town, which I did, and delivered them 
to lord Mulgrave ; the day after my re- 
turn into the country, I was sent tor to 
wait upon lord Castlereagh, where I saw 
lord Chatham. 

Can you state on what day it wasyousaw 
lord Chatham and lord Castlereagh ? — I 
think it was on the 11th of June ; I am 
quite certain it was on the Sunday after 
the King’s birth-day. 

Will you state what passed at thaA in- 
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terview relative to the Expedition ? — I had did, I believe, while lord Castlereagh was 
an interview before lord Chatham came in in the room ; it was signed by myself and 
with lord Castlereagh on the subject of by captain Plampin, who had been sent 
the Expedition, and as nearly as I can re- for to town, as he was acquainted with 
collect lord Castlereagh said there was a. the navigation of the Scheldt, and had 
disposable force of from 30 to 35,000 been consulted on that day previous to, 
men, and I think, but I am not quite cer- my being sent for. I think sir Richard 
tain, that he had transports ready to em- Strachan, sir Richard Bickerton, and Mr. 
bark stbout 1 0,000, whether it was 10,000 Wellesley Pole were present, 
ton of transports or transports for 10,000 Can you state the substance of your 
men I cannot say ; we had some general opinion with respect to the practicability 
conversation on the subject of the Expe- of effecting a landing near Santvliet?— I 
dition, and I pressed as much as I possi- believe I had little hesitation in stating 
bly could the advanced state of the sea- that a landing might be effected there; 
son ; I also expressed an anxiety that the however, if that paper or a copy of that 
number of horses should be reduced to as paper was to be produced to the Corn- 
low a standard as possible, as they take up mittee, my exact opinion at that time 
a giTat deal of room ; and 1 also sub- would be seen. 

mitted that as many troops as possible Is that the only memorandum of an 
might be embarked in men of war, to opinion of yours as to the mode in which 
prevent the Expedition being delayed by this Expedition could be carried ipto ef* 
transports, as I knew from experience feet, which could be referred to ? — 1 have 
that transports were always the greatest already stated, that I delivered some me- 
clog to an expedition ; some conversation j mo rand a to lord Mulgravc on this subject, 
passed about different landing-places, and 1 though principally on my ideas of the 
about the march across the island of South l necessary arrangement for carrying the 
Beveland, 1 do not recollect every parti- Expedition into effect, 
cular of the conversation, but that was Are the memoranda official papers 
the general purport of it: if my memory left with the admiralty, in such a way 
has at all failed me, 1 shall bn extremely that they would be produced if ordered ? 
glad to be corrected by the noble lord j — I think I gave them to the first lord, 
who is so near me now in his place. j Do you consider them as public papers. 

With what view did you advert to the ! and not as public meuioraud as? — I should 
lateness of the season at the beginning of | hardly conceive them to be private me- 
June r — Because it was mv opinion, and 1 j more, tula, when I was publicly sent for 
think i stated the same to my lord Mul- j and examined, — there has been some 
grave, that the Expedition ought to sail | doubt whether a return from the first lord 
by the 2(>th or the 27 th of June, for that j was official ; the first lord desired me to 
was nearly about the full moon and the make out my opinion, and I was bound so 
longest days, and that we were liable, if to do; and if he had asked me as a pub- 


>ve remained beyond that time, to have lie officer or as a private gentleman, I 
to encounter the greatest of all ditii- should have equally thought it my duty 


cullies in expeditions, the elements. 

Were you consulted with upon any 
subsequent occasion upon the same sub- 
ject ? — I saw' lord MuTgrave once or 
twice after that ; 1 believe once, but 1 am 
not quite certain. 

State the substance* of any conversa- 
tions you had with lord Mulgrave respect- 
ing the Expedition ? — When I was sent 
for to lord Mulgrave, I believe lord Cas- 
tlereagh was present ; and the subject 
upon which I was particularly examined, 
was that of a landing place in the neigh- 
bourhood of Santvliet, and I was desired 
by lord Mulgjrave to draw up a paper, 
stating,, as nearly as I could, whereabout 
1 supposed a landing might be effected in 
the neighbourhood of Santvliet, which I 

voj,. xv. —Appendix. 


to do so. 

Was the plan of operations, which was 
afterwards acted upon so far as it was 
found practicable, communicated to you, 
or were you consulted upon those final ar- 
rangements ? — I certainly was accessary 
to the arrangements of the Expedition 
from having been examined a good deal 
by the commanders in chief of the army 
and navy, with respect to my local know- 
ledge of that country. 

Have you any knowledge of the situa- 
tion and circumstances of Antwerp and 
the forts of Lillo, and the defences of the 
Upper Scheldt? — 1 was at Antwerp ifi 
1791; I did not take much notice of the 
fortifications, as the principal commiini- 
catiofts 1 had were upon the sea fyce ; ( 
(M) 
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understood then that the works were very 
old, and that the ditch was dry in some 
places, but where I really do not know ; 
with respect to the fort of Lilio, I ex- 
pressed a regret in one of the memoranda, 
that I could not obtain sufficient informa- 
tion about that, and I believe I at the*, 
same time observed, that I heard that 
when the Brabanters, in 1 798, were mov- 
ing down towards Lilio, they did not 
express, as I understood, any doubt about 
getting possession of Lilio. 

Did not the practicability of succeed- 
ing in the attempt upon Antwerp, depend 
very materially upon the being able to 
convey the fleet above the forts of Lilio 
and Liefkenshoeck ? — In a previous an- 
swer I stated, that I was consulted upon 
the practicability of landing the army at 
Santvliet, which is five miles below Lilio. 

Is the Committee to understand, you 
were never consulted with, with respect 
to the attack upon the naval arsenals at 
Antwerp ?— I certainly had some conver- 
sation upon the subject. ; but as there is a 
probability of this paper being produced, 
I hope I shall be excused saying any 
thing upon that subject, because the view 
that I had on it then will be strongly ex- 
pressed in the papers ; if there is the 
least difficulty about the papers, I will 
then look at my own from which they were 
taken, and I will state distinctly to the 
Committee all that I have said upon the 
subject; and the only reason that I ask 
the indulgence of the Committee at this 
moment is, that 1 should be extremely 
sorry to have said any thing antecedent 
to the operations having taken place, that 
I would not if asked now: and if the 
noble lord had stated the substance of his 
examination, I would have brought my 
memoranda to the House this evening. 

Were you well acquainted with the 
island of Walcheren, previous to the sail- 
ing of the Expedition ?— As far as I could 
trust upon my memory from 1704* to the 
present time, and that I always stated in 
my papers. 

Were you acquainted with the climate 
of Walcheren and the influence of the 
climate upon the inhabitants or upon 
troops that came there?-— I always kqew 
that it was subject to agues in the autumn ; 
in 1794, 1 had an ague there myself in 
August, but I do not recollect that many 
of the inhabitants were then afflicted with 
that ague, nor do 1 think, though that may 

'Cwiy be seen, by making a return of the / 
regiments that me ce there in 1704, that / 
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they were by any degree afflicted so 
much as the regiments the last year* 

Did you state any thing to lord Castle* 
reagh or lord Chatham on the subject of 
the probable influence of the climate 
upon the troops at that season of the year ? 
— I do not recollect that I stated any 
thing, but I remember that the subject 
was anticipated by one of the noble lords, 
I rather think it was lord Mulgrave, say- 
ing it was an unhealthy place, however 
that was a circumstance so generally 
known, that 1 do not know that I should 
have particularly called their attention to 
it, as the subject of their conversation 
with me was in general about local infor- 
mation. 

Was that all that passed at that or any 
other interview, upon the subject of the 
climate ? — I believe it w r as, but I really do 
not at present recollect. 

Were any military opinions upon the 
subject of the Expedition submitted to 
your consideration by lord Castlereagh or 
lord Chatham? — I think a Memoir was 
given me to read by lord Chatham upon 
the subject of passing to Antwerp by the 
East Scheldt, and Tolen and Bergen-op- 
Zoom. 

By whom was that Memoir written ? — 
When I received it from lord Chatham to 
read, it was in his own house, and it was a 
confidential paper. 

Independent of this Memoir, which 
you have termed a confidential paper, 
were any other opinions of military men 
or others submitted to your consideration 
by lord Mulgrave, lord Castlereagh, or 
lord Chatham?— I do not recollect that 
any others were. 

By the term “ confidential" do you 
mean to imply that this Memoir was in 
the nature of secret intelligence given by 
some person who might have been em- 
ployed to collect the state of the enemy's 
defence, or so forth, on the other side of 
the water ; or was the Memoir delivered 
in by a military person or other in this 
country? — The Memoir was certainly 
written by a person in this country ; lord 
Chatham put it into my hands to read ; 
I received it from him in 4he most 
confidential manner, and I therefore 
thought it iny duty to state distinctly to 
the Committee my embarrassment in giv- 
ing up the name of the person which was 
confidentially put into my possession. 

Was the Memoir put into your hand 

for the purpose of your making any com - 
nicnt or forming any opinion upon it ?— I 
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rather think that the Memoir was put 
into my hand to shew how far a military 
opinion went with respect to the practica- 
bility of going to Antwerp by the route 
of the Eastern Scheldt. 

% Did the Memoir contain a scheme for 
the Expedition, or any part of it ?•— It 
was certainly a Memoir upon all the mi- 
litary* points from the East Scheldt to 
Antwerp. 

Was there any intention on the part of 
lord Chatham to act upon the scheme con- 
tained in that Memoir ?— I really cannot 
exactly answer tiiat question ; but I be- 
lieve my lord Chatham had that Memoir 
under his consideration. 

Was it a Memoir recommending the 
Expedition, or not? — I should rather 
think, but I am not quite certain; it was 
given me to read, and 1 read it in a very 
short time in his house ; I rather think 
the Memoir assumed that the Expedition 
was settled upon, and pointed out all the 
ideas of the person that wrote it upon the 
subject of going by the Eastern Scheldt 
and Bcrgen-op-Zoom. 

Was the suggestion contained in that 
Memoir ever acted upon, or were any dis- 
positions made in order to act upon it ?— 
Certainly the suggestions in that Memoir 
were not wholly acted upop, because the 
army did not land upon Tolen, which I 
think was the principal point of debarka- 
tion ; but part of the army went up the 
Eastern Scheldt, which was a previous 
proposition to their landing upon Tolen. 

Was the Memoir drawn up by an Eng- 
lish officer, or an English subject ? — By 
an English officer. 

You have stated that the principal sug- 
gestion of that Memoir was not acted 
upon, because the army did not land upon 
Tolen ; you have likewise stated, that the 
army went, up the Eastern Scheldt, al- 
though it appears not for that service ; 
did the armament proceed, or any part of 
it, up the Scheldt in consequence of sug- 
gestions of that Memoir, and for the pur- 
pose of effecting what it proposed If an 
army is to land upon Tolen, it must, I ap- 
prehend, go up the East Scheldt : part of 
the Expedition did go up the East Scheldt, 
and land part of the army at Tergoes and 
South Beveland. 

Is not the place of landing mentioned bv 
you upon quite the opposite side of the 
East Scheldt from Tolen, which this Me- 
moir so strongly presses ; and is not the 
landing that you mention upon South 
Beveland ?— -Certainly the landing was 


upon South Beveland. South Beveland 
is opposite to Tolen ; but all I meant ter 
state was, that in either going to Tolen 
or going to South Beveland, upon that 
side the East Scheldt might be made use of. 

Were there any further communica- 
tions between you and lord Chatham, or 
any other of his Majesty's ministers, be- 
fore the sailing of the Expedition ? — I had 
frequent communications with lord Chat- 
ham, before I left London ; but I do not 
recollect that, except the times I have 
mentioned, I saw lord Castlereagh more 
than once till I reached Deal. 

Were you yourself employed in the 
Expedition? — I was. 

In what capacity? — I was captain of 
the Venerable. 

Were you in any other situation than 
captain of a private ship in the fleet ?— I 
was going to state, that I was employed 
upon detached services by sir Richard 
Strachan ; in the first instance, I carried 
the first division of the fleet into the 
Roompot, and returned and carried the 
second division into the Roompot, and 
then Sir Richard Strachan directed me to 
land with lord Chatham, and remain with 
him till he should give me further orders. 

You have stated, that it was intended 
to land the army near Santvliet, will you 
state whether you reconnoitered the land- 
ing-place in the neighbourhood of Sant- 
vliet ? — I believe I stated, that I was de- 
sired to give my opinion upon the practi- 
cability of landing at Santvliet; but I 
have no hesitation in saying, that as far 
as 1 was a judge, 1 thought it an excellent 
place. 

Before the Expedition sailed from the 
Downs was there any delay, on any ac- 
count, in the sailing of the Venerable ; 
was she detained after the time that she 
should have sailed and would have sailed 
but for the circumstances that so detained 
her ? — I believe three or four days before 
the Venerable did sail, a telegraphic com- 
munication came from the admiralty, di- 
recting that the Venerable, with two or 
three other ships, should sail ; but as all 
the papers of the head quarters and part 
of the head quarters had 1 believe em- 
barked, sir Richard Strachan made some 
arrangement for their remaining, to go 
with the body of the fleet, which arrange- 
ment I believe the Admiralty approved. 

Did she sail with, the body of the Beet £■ 
— She sailed some few hours before th* 
body of the fleet. 

$he was not detained after that, time by 
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any accident or circumstance whatever ? 
—Not that I recollect. 

You were consulted by the first lord of 
the admiralty and by the commander 
in chief of the Expedition and by the se- 
cretary of state for the war department, 
on the subjec t of the Expedition ; was the 
plan resolved upon as that which was to 
be acted upon by the commanders of the 
land and naval forces in the Expedition, 
communicated to you at any time before 
the sailing of the Expedition? — Yes, it was. 

At what time ? — I believe I was ac- 
quainted with the general outline of the 
plan very soon after I was first sent for, 
which was early in June ; but the detail 
of that plan was altered while we were at 
Deal. 

The main objects to be accomplished 
by the proposed plan were in no sense- 
given up or changed ? — I apprehend the 
main objects were not given up by the al- 
teration of the details ; one mode was 
preferred to another of carrying the first 
part of the proposed plan into execution. 

Were j'ou apprized then that the pos- 
session of the island of Walcheren was to 
be the first object of the Expedition ? — 
The original plan, as far as I recollect, had 
in its view to make the descent on Cad- 
sand and Walcheren nearly similitudinous 
operations; if any difference, that dif- 
ference was to be in favour of the descent 
on Cadsand, as the squadron for Cadsand 
rather preceded the squadron for Wal- 
cheren. 

Was the object of occupying Cadsand, 
that offacilitating the occupation of Wal- 
cheren, and particularly of Flushing, or 
was it an object by itself? — The object of 
occupying Cadsand was to command more 
immediately the Wei len channel, to give an 
entrance into the Scheldtby that channel. 

Was not the first object of entering the 
Scheldt the occupation of Walcheren, and 
particularly of Flushing ? — I rather think 
that it was always intended that the first 
object should be Cadsand, to give us the 
comnvand of the Weilcn channel. 

When you had the command of the 
Weilen channel, what was the next ob- 
ject, according to the plan submitted to 
you, of the Expedition ? — To pass r t.he 
ships and the transports that were not em- 
ployed in carrying troops for the imme- 
diate object of making a descent upon 
Walcheren into the Western Scheldt by 
that channel. As I trust the paper tiiat I 
laid before the admiralty may be laid be- 
fore the House, if I should at all vary in 
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the opinion that I gave then, and what I 
state now, I trust it will be entirely attri- 
buted to my not exactly recollecting the. 
precise detail 1 proposed for those ar- 
rangements. # 

From the printed papers laid before the 
House 1 collect that the first object of the 
Expedition was the occupation of Wal- 
cheren, and that the 15,000 man which 
the ships of war earned particularly were 
intended exclusively for that destination; 
did you understand at the time of the 
communication of the plan to you, that 
the occupation of Walcheren was so in- 
tended, and by such means as the paper 
laid before the House imports it was ?— 
The first object of permanent possession 
was certainly Walcheren ; Cadsand was 
never intended to be kept longer than suf- 
ficient to destroy the batteries, and to 
enable our ships to pass through the Wei- 
len channel into the Western Scheldt, at 
least so I understood it; and I believe it 
will be found in the paper J mentioned, 
that I ventured to submit that idea to go- 
vernment. 

As the plan was Communicated to you, 
you knew that after Walcheren. was occu- 
pied and Flushing was reduced, the ulte- 
rior objects of the Expedition were the 
destruction of the French fleet and the 
arsenals and naval works at Antwerp ?— 
1 certainly knew that the ulterior objects 
of the Expedition were the destruction of 
the French fleet, and the naval arsenals at 
Antwerp. 

Did you consider at the time that the 
plan was thus communicated to you, that, 
it would probably be necessary, for the 
accomplishment of those ulterior objects, 
to remove from Walcheren the force em- 
ployed in the reduction of Flushing, be- 
fore those ulterior objects could be ac- 
complished ? — No, 1 did not. 

Then you considered the other parts of 
the 1 , force not. employed in W alcheren as 
sufficient to accomplish those ulterior ob- 
jects ? — 1 considered the remaining part 
of the force, as far as I was able to judge, 
sufficient to proceed to the execution 
of the ulterior objects; though I always 
thought it possible, upon Flushing being 
closely invested, that part of the force 
originally destined for that service might 
be spared to reinforce that part of the 
army which was originally intended to 
proceed to the ulterior objects of the Ex- 
pedition. 

Did you understand at the time this 
communication was made to you, that 
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that part of the force not intended to oc- 
cupy Walcheren or invest Flushing, was 
to proceed to the ulterior objects of the 
Expedition, before the surrender or the 
town of Flushing ? — I so understood it. 

% At the time of the communication of 
the plan to you, was any distinct account- 
given you of the state of the fortifications, 
particularly of Lillo and Licfkenshoeik, 
and the other fortifications that must com- 
mand or afiect in different places, the 
passage of the Scheldt, or the state of the 
defences of Antwerp? — I have in some 
previous answers regretted, that I could 
not obtain any information with respect 
to Lillo, and 1 have said all 1 know with 
respect to the fortifications at Antwerp. 

How, without your being able to obtain 
any knowledge of the state of Lillo or 
Liefkenshoeik, and knowing nothing of 
the s f aic of Antwerp, beyond what yon 
knew of it in the year 17(H, are you able 
to come to a conclusion, that it was safe to 
advance the remainder of the force, not 
investing Flushing or occupying Walche- 
ren, to proceed to the ulterior objects of 
the Expedition, namely to destroy the 
French fleet, anil the naval arsenal at 
Antwerp ? — Great part of that is a military 
question ; 1 naturally concluded, that his 
Majesty’s ministers would # have been in 
possession of any new works that had 
been raised at Antwerp, and if they hail 
decided before I was sent for, that they 
were to go from Santvliet, then the fleet 
would have had nothing to do w'ith Lillo 
till after the army w'as in possession of 
that fortress. 

Then your opinion of the propriety of 
making this attempt, with the part of the 
force not engaged in Walcheren, was 
founded on the confidence you placed in 
tlv‘ information obtained bv Ins Majesty’s 
ministers r — I do not think I have exactly 
stated, that that was the only ground on 
which I di»l think that the remaining part 
of the force, lor instance 20,000 men, 
might have proceeded ; I certainly did 
hear that it vas supposed there were no 
regular troops at that time in Antwerp, and 
that the Low Countries were never so bare 
of troops; this was the information I think 
I received Irom those of his Majesty’s 
ministers with w hom I talked, and it w^as 
on that presumption 1 thought it would be 
quite safe for an army of 20,000 men, ex- 
clusive of the aid they naturally would 
have derived from the fleet, to have pro- 
ceeded towards Antwerp ; because they 
must have had intelligence time enough 


for them to have (effected their retreat to 
the fleet, if any extraordinary number of 
troops had come down from the interior 
part of the country, or was on its march 
down ; this is merely matter of opinion, 
which I staled to his Majesty's ministers 
and to several superior officers, and which 
opinion was founded on the best judgment 
I possessed. 

Are there any other reasons that in- 
duced you to think it was a proper mea- 
sure ? — 1 trust that the Committee will 
never check an anxiety in a naval officer 
tu destroy any part of the enemy's fleet 
if it is practicable to do so ; I thought 
with that force it was possible to effect 
that object. 

Had you any reason to believe that his 
Majesty’s ministers had received anv 
exact or accurate information of the state 
of the works of Antwerp at that time? — 1 
really do not recollect that 1 had any po- 
sitive reason to know that they had ; but 
the general impression upon my mind 
after talking with them, was that x\ntwerp 
was in a defenceless state, and that there 
were very few troops in the Low^ Countries., 

Was your impression of the defenceless 
state of Antwerp and the scarcity of 
troops in the Low Countries, such as to in- 
duce you to believe that Antwerp was 
open to a coup de main , and to be taken by- 
assault without any regular approaches ? 
— 1 do not recollect that 1 ever came to 
so close an examination of the point with 
his Majesty's ministers upon that subject. 

Were you of opinion that that part of 
the force which was not required for the 
occupation of Walcheren, or the attack 
upon Flushing, might pass up to Santvliet 
having one hank of the Scheldt in our 
possession ? — I know of nothing to pre- 
vent it. 

Did you consider that the occupation 
of Cadsand, together with the occupation 
of South Bewland, would give us one 
bank of the Scheldt, for the purposes of 
navigating tba- river ? — 1 have previously 
stated that, the occupation of Cadsand 
would have given us an open channel into 
the West. Scheldt; and in my last answer 
1 said there was no difficulty in going up 
if we w ere in possession of Beveland. 

Supposing the attack upon Cadsand had 
succeeded, should we not have been in 
possession of one bank of the Scheldt 
in the sense described on the evening of 
the 2d of August, the fort of Bathz in- 
cluded ? — I have previously stated that 
that would have given us possession of one 
1 
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bank of the river, and I understand that British Expedition off the Scheldt had 
sir John Hope was in possession of the made any extraordinary preparations for 
fort of Bathz on the night of the 2d of defence ?— I heard that the enemy were in 
August. possession of an intention on *the part of 

Supposing that part of the force not re- Great Britain to attack the island of Wal- 
quired for service in Walcheren to be as- chcren as early as April, and that they 
gambled at the mouth of the West Scheldt, supposed the principal point of descent in 
at the rendezvous to which it was directed the island of Walcheren would be in Zout- 
to proceed, how long, in your judgment, land Bay, where they were prepared to 
would it have required, if the wind was receive the first landing, and that was the 
fair, and other circumstances favourable, reason that the plan of attack upon the 
to carry that force up as Santvliet? — island of Walcheren was changed. 

With a fair wind, and every circumstance You have alluded to the alarm enter- 
favourable, I suppose that the transports tained by the enemy in the month of 
having that part of the force and the men April, did they expect an attack from 
of war might have got up within 4S hours, this country in the month of July, when 
Under favourable circumstances, in the armament actually sailed ?— They 
what time do you imagine that part of the did expect in the month of July such an' 
armament not wanted for service in Wal- attack by information that came over 
cheren might have been carried from the while lord Castlereagh was at Deal, for it 
Downs to Santvliet ? — With a fair wind, was then that the plan of attack was 
and every thing favourable, it certainly changed, in consequence of the informa- 
would not require more than 24 hours to tion that came over then that the ene- 
carry the armament from the Downs to my expected our landing there, 
the entrance of the Scheldt. Did the alteration made in the plan of 

Including the time that they might be attack at Deal interfere in any degree with 
detained at the rendezvous, is it too much the prosecution of the ulterior objects of 
to conclude, that under favourable circum* the Expedition ? — 1 am not aware that the 
stances the force might have been at change in the plan of attack upon the 
Santvliet on the 4th or 5th day from the island of Walcheren at ail interfered with 
sailing from the Downs ? — The two former the intention tp prosecute the ulterior ob- 
answers are an answer to this question, jects of the Expedition, 
with the exception of the time to be em- You have stated to the Committee vour 
ployed at the rendezvous. general impression of the situation of the 

What do you believe to have been the works at Antwerp in the year 171)4, from 
state of the enemy’s force at Antwerp, on any information you received, eiihor be- 
the 2d and 3rd of August last, from any fore, you sailed on the late Expedition, or 
information you may have received when during your service in the Scheldt, have 
on service ? — I was so much emp^ed on you any reason to believe, that previous 
other points on the 2d and 3rd of August, I to the arrival of the British armament in 
that I had very little communication with j the Scheldt, the enemy had made any 
head quarters. j material alteration or improvement in the 

Did you understand m point of fact, j works of Antwerp subsequent to the year 
that there were not on the arrival of the j 1791?— 1 do not recollect that previous 
English armament in the Scheldt, above to our sailing I heard of any alteration, 
a few hundred men stationed at Antwerp but when we were in the Scheldt there 
for its defence ? — 1 do not recollect having were various reports upon that sub- 
seen any paper of communications to that ject, some that Antwerp was very de- 
effect at that time. fenceless, and other* that the works had 

Did you understand that there were not been repaired, 
above 200 men at that time, in the fortress Do you know whether the enemy 
of Bergen-op-Zoom ?— 1 think I heard a threw any troops over the Scheldt from 
report, that when we first appeared off, the Cadsand to Flushing, after the arrival of 
Scheldt there were not fcbove 200 men in our army ?— I understand they did. 

Bergen- op-Zoom, but that it . was very Do you know the number of those ? — 
soon after that reinforced. I do not exactly know, but I believe 

From any observations you yourself upwards of 3,000 ; 1 believe the return is 
made, or any information you received, in some of the papers. * 
have you reason to believe, that the Do you know whether the 3,000 men, 
enemy previous to the arrival of the thrown over the Scheldt into Flushing, 
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was the whole amount of the enemy’s 
troops in Cadsand ?— I really do not know, 
but I should apprehend that they would 
hardly send every man away from that 
island, and leave it unprotected. 

• Do you know what day those troops 
were thrown over ? — I was employed upon 
a different service, but as nearly as I can 
recollect, I understood that no troops 
passed over after the 6th or the 7th of 
August. 

Do you know the breadth of the chan- 
nel that separates Cadsand from the rest 
of Flanders ? — I have never measured it 
myself, but I consider it to be very nearly 
three miles and an half. 

You have stated that you are not aware 
that the alteration which took place in the 
plan of attack at Deal, made any differ- 
ence as to the ultimate object of the Ex- 
pedition ; did that change make any al- 
teration in the practicability of obtaining 
the ultimate objects of the Expedition ? — It 
is necessary for me, in stating the grounds 
upon which the alteration was made, and 
the extent to which that alteration would 
have gone under ordinary circumstances, 
to state, that if there was any difference in 
the practicability of the ulterior objects, 
that the difference did not arise from the 
alteration of the plan, bu^that it arose 
from the circumstances of the weather. 
The plan was changed from a landing in 
Zoutland Bay to a landing about Domburg, 
by which means the whole of the fleet 
would have been at. an anchor in the Stone 
Deeps, and would have had an open sea to 
have gone into the Scheldt after the de- 
barkation had taken place upon Domburg, 
but when Domburg Beach was examined, 
there was so great a surf that it was quite 
impossible to land a man there, and it 
blew so extremely bard that there was 
great apprehension many of the transports 
might part their c able ayd get on shore, 
and that in ail probability most of the gun- 
boats would have foundered at their an- 
chors, and on that account it was proposed, 
as originally mentioned as the alternative 
in the original plan, in case such a cir- 
cumstance of wind and weather should 
arise, that the whole fleet should go into 
the Roompot, where. a landing was effected 
without any difficulty, and without the 
loss of a single man. 

You have stated, that in your opinion 
the ultimate objects of the Expedition 
niight have been attained, by the pro- 
ceeding of such of the troops as were not 
employed in the investiture of Flushing 


up the Scheldt to Santvliet, from whence 
they might have gone to Antwerp, and 
that there were very few troops in Ant- 
werp ; are you aware that in that, as 
well as other parts of the French domi- 
nions, there is a very strong national 
guard for the defence of the country ? — I 
am aware that there is a national guard, 
but 1 did not know that it was so strong 
in the Low Countries as it is in France; at 
the same time I never made any particu* 
lar enquiries about it ; and the opinion 
which I gave upon the practicability, as 
far as it struck me, of proceeding with so 
large a force, was merely the opinion of a 
naval officer upon a military question ; 
and therefore if that opinion was erro- 
neous, it will not, I hope, be an impeach- 
ment of any professional opinion I may 
give. 

Did you conceive that that corps of 
troops could have advanced for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the ultimate objects of 
the Expedition without investing or dis- 
posing the forts and fortifications upon 
the Scheldt, between Santvliet and Ant- 
werp? — I think it might only have been 
necessary for a small corps to have masked 
Lillo, if it should have been deemed inex- 
pedient to pass it. 

As you conceive that a small corps out 
of the original corps landed at Santvliet 
must have been left to have masked fort 
Lillo, do yon conceive the ultimate object 
of the Expedition, namely the destruction 
of the French fleet, and of the bason and 
arsenals at Antwerp, could have been ob- 
tained without your troops having pre- 
viously obtained possession of the fortifi- 
cations at, Antwerp ? — I think it w r ould 
have been necessary for us to have ob- 
tained possession of the fortifications at 
Antwerp, unless it should have appeared 
when the river was opened, that it was 
possible to have stormed the town on 
the sea-face during the night. 

Does that opinion extend to ihe occupa- 
tion of the citadel, or only the works 
of the town ?— t-Where it is possible 
to move a fleet two or three miles, the 
movement of that fleet might change any 
opinion that could be previously given. 
If lbe fleet was lying at the lower part of 
the town of Antwerp, I think it would 
have been possible to have destroyed the 
fleet without possession of the citadel, if 
we were in possession of the river ; but 
if the fleet lay above the citadel, I do not 
apprehend the fleet could have been de- 
stroyed without the general commanding 
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the troops conceiving the force in Antwerp 
was so small as to justify his masking it, 
or passing it, and going round with his 
army to erect batteries to destroy that 
fleet. 

Then I am to understand you as ex- 
pressing your opinion, that it was possible 
the ultimate object of the Expedition was 
to be obtained, first, by masking fort 
Lillo, and then by masking the lown and 
citadel of Antwerp ? — I do not know that 
1 have exactly said quite so much, nor 
do 1 mean it tobe-so understood. 

I understood you to express tin opinion, 
that there was a possibility of the exist- 
ence of a case in which the object of the 
Expedition was to be obtained by the ge- 
neral commanding the troops passing 
round the town and citadel of Ant- 
werp, and erecting batteries to bear upon 
the ships above the citadel of Antwerp ? 
—That only as a possible case. 

I understand you conceive a case in 
which it might be necessary for the officer 
commanding our troops to get possession 
of and occupy the works of Antwerp ; 
state whether you had in contemplation 
the possibility of a corps of the size you 
describe, taking those works by escalade 
or by assault, or had in contemplation 
their opening ground before them ? — 
That would entirely depend upon mili- 
tary opinions, which in course, would 
be resorted to on the occasion referred to 
in this question, before any decision on 
the subject. 

State your opinion, whether you con- 
ceive it possible for any fleet of ships to 
make their way up the Scheldt between 
Lillo and Antwerp, unless both banks of 
the Scheldt are in possession of the army 
acting with that fleet? — As this is a pro- 
fessional question, I can distinctly state 
my opinion without any reservation what- 
ever. It is only necessary for me to say, 
that, we passed eight or nine sail of battle 
.shii is close to Ilalhz, and that one was ad- 
vanced within three miles and a half of 
.Lillo, w'hich was as high as it w as thought 
necessary to go, until it was decided that 
the army would co-operate in endeavour- 
ing to get possession of the forts of Lillo 
and Licikenshocck, for under the circum- 
stances as they appeared to us w hen we 
were lying close to Lillo, it was im- 
practicable for the navy to attempt to 
force the boom, and to proceed higher up 
till the army was in possession of the banks 
of the river. 

l>oth banks ? — Certainly, in the first 


instance Lillo, and Lietkenshoeck ; I beg 
to add, however, that if the army had 
been in possession of Lillo, and the bank of 
the river on which Lillo was placed, that it 
might be possible with a fair wind to have 
passed by Licfkenshoick if it was absolutely 
necessary, or if it was iiulispcnsibly neces- 
sary to the accomplishment of the ulterior 
objects of tilt* Expedition, provided we 
could get any pilots who were sufficiently 
acquainted with the rivers above Lillo to 
take charge of the ships as far as they 
were wanted to go, and that there w as no 
other works on the bank of the river. 

Did the Expedition sail on the supposi- 
tion that, the enemy’s fleet, in case of 
necessity, could, or could not run up above 
Antwerp r — I believe it was supposed that 
the enemy's fleet could go up to Antwerp, 
1 do not know that I ever heard it stated it 
could go up above Antwerp, nor did I ab- 
solutely know they would attempt ; it did 
not strike me there was sufficient water, 
though I never sounded it, going only up 
and down with small vessels. 

Did the Expedition sail upon the suppo- 
sition that the enemy’s fleet could not run 
up above Antwerp? — 1 do not recollect 
exactly whether I have heard it could 
run above Antwerp ; if I had been asked, 
I should have slated that I did not recol- 
lect to have sounded above Antwerp, and 
therefore could not absolutely say whether 
the fleet could go up above Antwerp, 
though I believe it could go a little above 
the town. 

Do you know whether our Expedition 
sailed on the supposition that the enemy's 
fleet could or could not run up above the 
town of Antwerp? — I believe when. the 
Expedition sailed every body was aw r are 
that the fleet might run up to Antwerp, 
and it is possible that many people might 
be aware that it could run higher up, but 
I do not believe that the circumstance was 
much agitated aoout its running up above 
Antwerp; it will be seen by the papers, 
as far as I know myself; I believe many 
people have thought they might go above 
Antw erp, if any body had asked me whe- 
ther they could go much above Antwerp, 
I should have said I believed not much, but 
it is now found that they can go above it. 

In point of fact, did not the enemy's 
fleet run up above Antwerp ?— Part of the 
fleet went up above Antwerp while I wad 
lying'at Lillo; I think five sail of the 
line ; 1 could bring accurate information 
of the number if it is desired. 

You have stated that your attention was 
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very naturally confined during your stay 
at Antwerp in 179£, to the sea faces of 
the fortification, do you conceive from 
your knowledge of those -faces, that our 
fleet could lie within range of shot from 
%hose faces in case of a joint attack from 
the army and the navy ? — The river is 
not above three quarters of a mile broad 
there, »I do not think it is quite so much ; 
and I do not recollect that there were any 
works at all upon the sea lace, i hough 
there might have been works ; there was 
one small work, called I believe Fort St. 
Laurent, at the lower part of the town. I 
will state what my general habits and 
communications were with that place : 
there were a vast number of transports 
for army baggage arid forage, and 1 was 
there a few' days superintending the em- 
barkation of that from the wharfs, and I 
do not recollect seeing any works ; wc 
landed at high water, without the use of 
scarce any steps, and very near the top 
of the wharfs. 

Did not the Expedition sail in ignorance 
of the strength of the works at Lietken- 
shoeck, and w as not that a flour du bat- 
tery ? — -All I can say upon the subject of 
Lietkenshoeck is that 1 believe it to be 
commanded by Lillo, and 1 think when 
once in possession of Lillo, •Lielkeii.dioeck 
may be very much annoyed from it. 1 
am not quite certain as to the correctness 
of that position, but 1 believe it to be the 
case 

My question is, whether the. Expedition 
did not sail under ignorance of there being 
any works al Lietkenshoeck ? — I think 
from the paper I had put in, it will be 
seen, that I mentioned Lietkenshoeck on 
that paper. 

From your observations of the forts of 
Lillo and Lietkenshoeck, what should you 
estimate the garrison necessary for the de- 
fence of those forts to be?— I had little 
opportunity of making any observations 
upon either Lillo or Lietkenshoeck, for I 
was not nearer than two miles and a half 
or three miles from Lillo. 

Do you conceive that Lillo is a larger 
work than the fort of Bathz? — I should 
apprehend that it is; however, from the 
engineer who examined it., the Commb'ee 
will be able to obtain probably better in- 
formation. 

You have stated, that if an English army 
was in possession of Fort Lillo and the 
right bank of the river, even if the enemy 
was in possession of the left, it was possi- 
ble for the English fleet to sail up the 

voL, xv, — Appendix , 


river ; how broad is the river two miles 
above Lillo ? — I believe I stated that if 
we were in possession of Lillo, 'and that 
it was absolutely or indispensably neces- 
sary for some ships to pass to obtain the 
ulterior objects of the Expedition, and on 
the presumption that t hero was no great 
force in the country, nor any strong w orks 
alter v\e had passed the fort of Lietkcn* 
shoeck, that 1 did not conceive the navy 
would not refuse to pass that fort to obtain 
these objects; I say presuming that there 
are no other works upon the left bank of 
the river, for 1 know of none there. 

Slate the breadth of the river two miles 
above Lillo ?— I should think that the river 
would not be above three quarters of a 
mile broad there. 

Sr ate the breadth of the river of Art- 
werp ? — Probably it may be something 
less, we can accurately measure it upon 
the last French service. 

Is it not your opinion that the dykes 
upon the banks of that river, what we call 
embankments, are a perfect breast work 
for infantry, and w here guns may be brought 
up completely protected in any part of 
them ? — I am aware that, guns may be 
brought up, but they would be equally ex- 
posed to the fire from the men of war and 
flotilla, particularly at high water; but 
this is only' my opinion : no operation 
whatever, probably, would have been un- 
dertaken upon my opinion, and it would 
be. well to refer to the opinions of senior 
officers upon that subject. ; I only go to 
the passing of the fort of Licfkcnshoeifi, 
and on the presumption there is no 
force in. the country, consequently no guns 
could be brought up. 

You lnve stated that yon did not' know 
whether the fleet might not be carried 
above the citadel of Antwerp, do you re- 
collect what is the depth of the water 
marked upon that chart with which the 
navy was furnished upon the sailing of 
the Expedition: — 1 do not immediately 
recollect it, but I could refer to it if it is 
desired. 

Is it notmaiked immediately above the 
citadel of Antwerp as feet deep r— It 
is very possible it may. 

ft not the depth of the river marked 
upon the chart, ine depth of the river at 
low water ?— The depth of the river upon 
all charts is marked at. low water, unless 
otherwise expressed. 

Do you know how many feet the tide* 
rises at Antwerp ? — I should suppose in 
ordinary^ spring tides eighteen feet, 

CN) * 
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[The Chaimnn was directed to report 
progress, and ask leave to sit again.] 


5 . 

Veneris, 9* die Februarii, 1810. 

The Right. Hon. Sir John Ans truth eh, 
Bart, in the Chair* 

[The'following Papers were read.] 

Memoranda by General Brown rigg; dated 
9th June 1809. 

Copy of a Letter from Major General 
Brownrigg , to the Commander in Chief : 
— < dated Horse Guards, 2 d June 1809. 

"Sir; — In obedience to your orders 
directing me to put on paper, in a cursory 
manner, general circumstances that occur 
relative to landing an army of 30,000 men, 
with their equipment, oil the Flemish coast, 
and thence proceeding by land to Antwerp 

} >y the route of Malines, and the probabi- 
ity of their return, either by the same 
route or by any other ; I have the honour 
to state, with the greatest deference, what 
appear to me would be those circum- 
stances and the probable lesult. — I shall 
suppose the force to consist of 5,000 ca- 
valry and 25,000 infantry, and that Os- 
tend is seized upon as the most conve- 
nient point of dibarkation, affording the 
only place calculated tor a depot on 
the coast, and from whence the army 
Could most easily commence its opera- 
tions. Supposing the army attended by 
the most contracted proportion of artillery 
and commissariat train ; and taking it for 
granted that the army would be able to 
forage itself on the route ; that the troops 
are without tents and blankets, and that 
the soldiers carry thtir camp kettles ; the 
number of horses to be taken with the 
Expedition would necessarily be as fol- 
lows : Cavalry, 5,000 ; Artillery, 1,500; 
Commissariat Train, sufficient to carry 
four days bread, being ninety waggons, 
at four horses each, 360; General and 
Regimental Staff) 700; Hospital Wag- 
gons, two to every 1,000 men, at four 
horses each, 240. Total 7,800. — A 0 pe- 
riod of five days would probably elapse 
before the army found itself in a state 
to move forward, after having possessed 
itself of Ostend, as that time would be 
occupied in landing horses and stores, 
collecting boats, ana making other neces- 
itry arrangements.— The route would be 


as follows, advantage being taken of the 
water-conveyance by the canal of Bruges 

Leagues. Da>«. 


To Bruges 6 1 

To Ghent, by Belem, keeping 

the line of the canal 12 2 


The Citadel of Ghent being a 
respectable fortification, and 
the town difficult to approach 
from the defence, that its high 
ramparts, dyke, and canal af- 
fords, its reduction ought not 
to be calculated upon less 


than 0 % 

To Oordighem ‘4 1 

To Ashe, by Alost 5 1 

To Malines, by Vilverde 5f i 

To Antwerp 6 1 


Supposed detention at Ostend . O 5 

38| 15 

u But if the enemy is enabled to assem- 
ble a force sufficient materially to obstruct 
the progress of the march at particular 
points, and that the people of the country 
are hostile, which may also be expected, 
it is hardly probable that the army can 
reach Antwerp in less than fifteen days 
after its landing. That it may penetrate 
that distance, .under the presumption of 
the absence of the Fiench armies in Ger- 
many, cannot be doubted ; but so much 
time would be afforded to the enemy to 
assemble troops from Holland, and the for- 
tified places immediately in the vicinity 
of Antwerp, that it being able to eflect its 
object is by no means certain ; should it 
not do so, a retreat by the route which it 
took in its advance seems nearly impossi- 
ble, as an arrny must be expected to be 
formed in its rear of the militia and gens 
d’armes of the country, and from the gar- 
risons of at least 20 fortified towns of West 
Flanders, none of which are at a greater 
distance than seven days march from 
Ghent, which would be retaken, and 
would probably be the point of assembly, 
while it would be pursued by that which 
opposed it at Antwerp.— If I am justified 
in the foregoing reasoning, it appears that 
the loss of the whole force is risked by 
such an undertaking. But if the destruc- 
tion of the enemy's arsenals at Antwerp, 
and his fleet in the Scheldt, is the object 
in view, I am humbly of opinion, that this 
can only be effected by our fleet being 
able to sail up the Scheldt, having 10,000 
troops on board, to land occasionally, to 
possess forts and batteries placed to ob* 
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struct the navigation. — Should this be 
deemed impracticable, the possession of 
the island of Walcheren seems the most 
likely step to lead to the accomplishment 
of what is so much to be desired. By pos- 
sessing the anchorage of Flushing, the 
enemy’s fleet in the Scheldt would be ren- 
dered useless, and exposed to such modes 
of attack as might from that point be de- 
vised for its destruction. It would ope- 
rate as a diversion in favour of the north 
of Germany, by preventing the Dutch 
from sending troops to that quarter, and 
might encourage the spirit of discontent, 
which it is believed must still exist in the 
united provinces. Probably 15,000 men 
would be an ample force for the capture 
of Walcheren. Ten thousand might be 
sufficient to maintain it, with the assist- 
ance of the navy, and a disposable corps 
would remain to be employed against the 
enemy in the Scheldt and neighbouring 
islands, as opportunity, offered. Should it 
be thought right from thence to attempt 
the destruction of the arsenals at Antwerp, 
a force passing over to South Be v eland 
would take possession of Sandvliet on the 
main land, and from thence, the distance 
to Antwerp being about six leagues, might 
succeed in taking it by a coup de main ; 
or, being masters of Western Scheldt, the 
force of this enterprise might proceed by 
sea to Sandvliet. I have, &c. 

(Signed) u Robert Brownrtgg.” 

Memoranda by General Alexander Hope ; 
dated Horse Guards, 1st June 1809. 

€t In the following observations it is as- 
sumed, that the danger is acknowledged 
of attempting an internal operation on the 
continent without a previous participation 
in continental resources. — That the * diffi- 
culty is admitted, of landing and equip- 
ping an army upon a hostile coast, as also 
that' of feeding its futile operations by 
resources to be deprived from shipping. — 
It is further assumed, that the extent of 
preparation required has been duly weigh- 
ed — that the force employed is adequate 
to its object; and that the means of trans- 
port are such as to convey with the army 
its requisites of movement and of exist- 
ence.— Laying aside, therefore, these pri- 
mary but indispensable considerations, the 
operation which it is proposed to consider 
is an advance upon Antwerp, with a view 
to destroy the maritime resources of the 
enemy in the Scheldt. — For the attain 
ment of this object, one of two plans may 
be pursued : It being taken for granted 


that armaments to carry on two distinct 
lines of operation at the same time could 
not be provided. The one is — landing 
upon the coast of Flanders, there to se- 
cure a post preparatory to the equipment 
of an army, in order to effect the conquest 
of a district of country sufficient to give 
temporary possession of Antwerp, and the 
left bank of the Scheldt. The other — to 
overwhelm, by the combined operation of 
a large naval and military force, the is* 
lands of Walcheren and North and South 
Beveland, with a view of proceedings 
which shall hereafter be described. — — 
Upon the comparative merits of two such 
plans, the following observations arise : 
In a landing on the coast of Flanders is to 
be observed, the absence of any port ade- 
quate to receive and give security to a 
large armament; — next, the difficulty of 
the country through which the military 
operation is to be conducted, and the fa- 
cility with which the enemy would im- 
prove its nauiral obstacles. Lastly — The 
time which would be afforded him for this 
purpose, as also to collect his force, by the 
delay necessarily attending the equipment 
(after landing) of a large army. — It will 
also immediately occur to any military 
man, that an army which had once made 
its point upon the coast of Flanders, would 
be exposed to the accumulated force, not 
only of the enemy in the Netherlands, and 
French Flanders, but also to the army in 
Holland, which would be conveyed across 
the islands of Zealand, or through the* 
different channels which divide them, to 
the left bank of the Scheldt. — Upon the 
other hand it is to be observed, that by 
preferably possessing the islands which 
have been named, and consequently the 
passages of the Scheldt, the force of Hol- 
land would alone be opposed to us, in the 
first instance— that of Flanders having a 
circuitous movement to make by Malines 
to Antwerp. — In Flushing also we should 
obtain a port adequate to receive the ar- 
mament, and in the island of Walcheren a 
depot calculated to place in security ilia 
extended resources which must accompany 
the army.— The possession of South Beve- 
land would add to these resources, secure 
nuval co-operation along the greater part 
of the Western Scheldt, and bring the 
troops without any other risk than what 
attends the first operation of possessing 
Walcheren, and it, within a shorter dis- 
tance of the main object in view. — If ii is 
objected, that the possession of these is- 
lands still jwetpitates another embarkation 
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previous to the main attempt; it is to be 
remembered, that it also gets rid in a great 
degree, of the multiplied difficulties and 
dauger attending the tenner operation 
from its infancy.— With a view to tiic re- 
treat of the army, much security aiso is 
thus gained by a close connection with 
the navy, and by an insular position being 
maintained, from whence to re-emhark the 
troops and stores in comparative security 
—When to these local advantages is su- 
peradded, that, by possessing the islands 
on the Scheldt, a part at least of the ob- 
ject of the Expedition is obtained in the 
outset, whilst all or nothing is the alterna- 
tive attending a landing in Flanders ; 
when it is also borne in view, that our force 
once committed in Flanders, the enemy 
may again pass his ships dou n tin* Scheldt, 
from Antwerp or Torneuse to Flushing, or 
some other situation not depending upon 
the left bank of .hat river — it is presumed 
that the more brilliant, but more preca- 
rious plan of landing in Flanders, will give 
way to the d liferent considerations winch 
favour the occupation of the islands in 
Zealand; — It is then to be considered, in 
the event of the latter [dan being adopted, 
Xvnat are the general , operations which 
might he attempted. — In the first place, 
the force is supposed sufficient for the oc- 
cupation, at the some moment, of Wal-hc- 
ren arid the islands of North and South 
Bcvelaud, so as to possess the country be- 
tween the Eastern and Western Scheldt 
and thereby facilitate the progress of the 
smaller vessels of our navy, and ensure 
the capture of whatever boats and naval re- 
sources were placed upon the shores of 
these islands. — Should this operation suc- 
ceed,anc! a considerable quantity ofschuyts 
and boats be collected, it might then be 
investigated bow far it was practicable to 
take advantage of a flowing tide; and by 
an embarkation from the point of South 
Beveland, highest Op the river, attempt 
Antwerp by a coqp de muin , landing at the 
same time smaller bodies of troops at Zan- 
daliet on the right, and some correspond- 
ing point on the left bank of the Scheldt, 
to spread alarm, and operate as a diver- 
sion in favour of the main operation. — 
The flotilla on its progress up the Scheldt 

Would necessarily b e accompanied by gun 
boats, which should attempt to c heck the 
forts and batteries on either side of the 
river.— The capture of forts Lillo and 
£.it‘fen*hoeck would be of great import- 
ance to th/e. security of retreat..— Such an 
Operation, it is evident, would be attempt- 


ed with great risk to the force employed, 
without, perhaps, any adequate security to 
the attainment of its object : at the same 
time, if executed with decision immedi- 
ately after the occupation of South Beve- 
land, (supposing the enemy unprepared) 
it might have some chance of success.— 
Jt is material to observe, that the posses- 
sion of Walcheren is presupposed, ai least 
so far as to have the command of such 
batteries as might allect the entrance of 
the fleet into the Scheldt ; Flushing and 
Middlehurgh, if not captured, being placed 
in a state of bio kade. — It is however pre- 
sumed, that the intention of possessing 
these islands would not be limited to the 
possibility of this operation, the practica- 
bility of which would be ascertained with- 
in a few days of landing, such an enter- 
prise not requiring the complete equip- 
ment of the army. — A com mental opera- 
tion, for which the island of Z‘ aland was 
the intended depot, would render it ex- 
pedient to possess the island of Tholen, in 
addition to those named, thereby to ob- 
tain a command of the narrow passage be- 
twixt. that island and the main land in the 
vicinity of Bergen op-Zonru. — The dis- 
advantage of such a line of operation upon 
Antwerp, would be the. vicinity of that 
fortress. On the other baud, if it could be 
masked, the line is fclmrter, the country 
more open for cavalry# and presenting 
altogether fewer obstacles to the march of 
ail army in all its branches, tSian that be- 
twixt Antwerp and the coast of Flanders. — 
The capture of Bergen- op-Zoom by block- 
ade or otherwise, would ensure the tran- 
quil possession of the island of Zealand, 
and open views of a nature more extended 
then it is the object of this paper to con- 
sider. — Osteud is fib and Mieuport is 15 
miles in the shortest line from Antwerp ; 
Bergen-op-Zi.om is miles only from 
tlu*. latter pla< c. Further ; let it be con- 
sidered that the risk and serious difficult 
ties of the army commence upon the coast 
of Flanders where it lands; in the other 
case, that the army proceeds in compa- 
rative security until it crosses from the 
inland of Tholen. — In the Flanders plan, 
the die is cast at landing, and the risk of 
losing the army cannot but be run. But 
in what is proposed for Zealand, no con- 
tinental risk arises, until the army quits 
Tholen, before which, time is gained to 
acquire information ; and the operation 
against Antwerp need not be undertaken, 
if it is deemed that any very serious conse- 
quence is likely to attend its failure,**’ 
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Lastly.— -Upon the general subject it may 
be it .-marked, that should an Expedition 
end with i lie temporary possession of the 
islands of Zealand, a considerable diver- 
sion in the cause of the continent would 
still be eflec'.ed, by pJaciug an army in a 
situation from whence it alike threatens 
Holland and Tenders, whilst u necessarily 
rnus- Rapture the enemy's mari-ime re- 
sources in .mi h islands of Zealand as are 
occupied, and possibly alibi'd the oppor- 
tunity of attempting from thence, his 
smaller arsenals upon the left bunk of the 
Scheldt. 

E. W. C. R. Owen. Esq. Captain of His 
Majesty’s Ship the Clyde, was called 
in. — Examined by the Committee. 

Did you not command a division of the 
licet employed in the late Expedition to 
the Scheldt ? — 1 did. 

State under what instructions you sr»il- 
ed ? — My first instruction is detailed in 
the printed papers, it w'-nt lo the capture 
of the Island of Cad sum I, and afterwards 
to tin b!ock : ng of the Client chanimi * I 
receive. i another instruction, which does 
not appear in those papers, which wen 
given, in consequence of the- change of 
plan tuat recommended discretion in pro- 
ceeding, as it was piobahiv the enemy’s 
naval force might in f Jit* first instance be 
directed im me*. Irately to Cadsand. 

W hat is the date of the i a tier inst’ no- 
tion ? — 1 think the 2<jih of July • 1 receiv- 
ed it in duplicate. 

Have you got the dunlicata r — I have 
it, but not with me ; 1 have a cpv which 
lean furnish, but the original i can gel 
in the course of to- morrow. 

By whom were those instructions given? 
—By Si r Richard St ra chan. 

[O. plain Owen read, and then deliver- 
ed in the instruction rcii-.rred io, viz.] 

• u (Copy — 20.) — (MosPSci ret.) 

Amethyst, in JJoivhs, ‘20th, fa ly HS09. 

Sir ; As the enemy has moved Ins fleet 
to Flushing, I have abandoned die idea 
of making a descent on the S. \V. side of 
Waicheeii; 1 have determined to do it 
from the anchorage of Stone Deep and 
Banjaart, towards the coast between 
Sconce Point and the town of Cam Veere. 
— In consequence; of this determination, 
tbe enemy may in the first instance, de- 
tach his flotilla towards Cadsand. You 
will therefore, being apprised of this, use 
your own discretion about landing, I mean 
if a great naval opposition is offered ; and 


that you, and the marquis of Huntley, 
think it running too much risk to land, 
you are not to do it till a convenient and 
safe opportunity should oher, kipping it 
always in your recollection, that it is of 
the greatest importance to obtain posses- 
sion of Cadsand, when it can be done with- 
out that risk to which I have alluded. I 
remain. Sir, Sc c. . R. J. Strachan.” 

u C 'apt . (hern, Clyde” 

1 will not pledge myself exactly to the 
date, for one came without a date, and I 
may have filled it up with the. date when 
I received it: one came late in the even- 
ing of the 20th, and the other early in the 
morning oi the 27th. 

Relate what you did in consequence 
of tluvic instructions, as far as relaits to 
the operation against. Cadsand. — My ori- 
ginal instruction had been communicated 
to lord Huntley on the moment that I 
received it; the second was communi- 
cated when his lordshq) embarked on the 
evening ct the ‘27«h. My lord Huntley 
a iso shewed me his instructions, and a ques- 
tion arose as to the number of men that 
could be landed ; lore* Iluniiev’s instruc- 
tions supposed that I hail the means of 
landing 2,000 men ;;t one operation ; I 
had not. the means fur that number ; the 
number for the men of w ar w as 0i5, at the 
rate that we calculated the boats to carry 
them; but. from some /it her means which 
I discovered, that number was carried to 
700 ; The transports boats, if the weather 
had been fit for them to act, would have 
doubled i hat number. My lord Huntley 
was anxious to see the Commander in 
chief of the army, or general Brovvnrigg, 

* he adjutant general, to have those orders 
explained ; and as early as the tide serv- 
i d on die morning of the 28th, I furnished 
him with a vessel to go to the commander 
in chief. It will be necessary to say I 
had been detached a day or two beiore, 
and lay at an anchorage, not immediate- 
ly ini.be Downs. — Lord Huntley, I under- 
stood, joined the Venerable, where the 
commander in chief was, just as she w'as 
getting under way, and w as directed to 
follow fu r through the C«idl {Stream, and 
that, she would heave to when she was 
cle^r of the Narrows ; she passed mo 
where 1 was laying, following the Venera- 
ble, but the weather was then very frggy; 

I knew that orders must be in their way 
tame to get under way, and I had great 
fear of losing the vessel that lord Huntley 
was in, and that the troops would be left 
without their general, 1 therefore recalled 
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her. I received my orders very shortly 
afterwards to weigh and proceed with the 
division ; wc anchored that night off 
Blankenburg, in a fair position for proceed- 
ing to Cadsand in the morning ; whilst 
the squadron was getting under way in 
the morning for that purpose, I had again 
a conversation with lord Huntley on the 
subject of the 3,000 men that were expect- 
ed to be landed, and likewise upon the 
cautionary order ; his lordship wished to 
flee the generals of the division under him, 
generals Dyot and Montresor, and they 
came on board ; in consequence of lord 
Huntley's instruction and my order to use 
discretion, it was determined that thetrans- 
ports should anchor low down in the chan- 
nel, whilst I proceeded further up into a 
situation from which I could notice what 
passed either in the channel I occupied, 
or the other entrance to Flushing called 
the Duerloo; my reason for taking that 
position was, that I was given to under- 
stand my lord Gardner, with a squadron 
of line-of-baltle ships then before Flush- 
ing, was to co-operate with me and to 
follow me through the Channel by which 
I entered : I observed that his lordship's 
squadron was not in a situation to follow 
me through that channel, and that if I had 
co-operation from it, it could be by the 
channel of the Duerloo. The 29th, the 
day that I entered the channel, it blew 
too strong for boats to land, there was too 
much surf upon the beach ; disposition 
was made for landing on the morning of 
the 30 h at dawn of day. It was intend- 
ed *o take the last part of the ebb tide in- 
shore and to land at low water, which 
was between nine and ten o'clock ; but a 
question arose as to the number of men 
that I could actually put on shore. It 
blew then too strong for the transport 
boats to act. The means of the men of 
war, were, as I said before, limitted to 
seven hundred, and my lord Huntley did 
not think, with the instruction that he had, 
that he ought to risk the landing with so 
small a force, especially, as I could not 
insure the boats returning with a second 
number of men under an hour ; I think 
that it would have been considerably 
more ; I stated an hour at the time. <On 
the evening of the 29th, I had a letter 
from sir Richard Strachan, and I returned 
an answer, pressing upon him, that my 
lord Huntlev expected a greater force to 
land than I had the means of putting on 
shore. On the evening of the 30th, I 
had another letter from sir Richard 
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Strachan, desiring me to suspend our ope- 
rations upon that side, until we had better 
help ; my lord Gardner's squadron was 
at that time at the entrance of the Duerloo. 
On the morning of the 31st, another dis- 
position was made for landing, and mea-' 
sures were taken for running the transports 
with two regiments, on shore, to facilitate 
the operation ; but the enemy were then 
inconsiderable force, and it was still judg- 
ed better to wait for the assistance of lord 
Gardner's boats ; I therefore sent a letter 
to his lordship, informing him that it was 
for his boats that he waited ; and in re- 
turn, his lordship sent me an extract from 
his instructions, in which it appeared, he 
was ordered to remain where he was : the 
conclusion I drew from that order was, 
that it was intended we should proceed 
further : and an arrangement was made 
for that purpose. 

Do you know what prevented lord 
Gardner’s co-operating with you in the 
first instance, as was intended l — From the 
situation the ships were in when I came 
off Blankenburg, it was clear they could 
not get to the Weilen Channel ; it then 
blew too hard, and they were to the 
leeward. 

You state the French to have been the 
next day in considerable force in Cad- 
sand ; can you form any idea of what 
amount of force you could distinguish ?— 
About noon on the 30th, a signal was 
made to me, that the enemy were bring- 
ing down field-pieces ; and on the even- 
ing of the 30th, another signal was made 
to me for enemy's troops, in a situation 
where they could be annoyed by gun- 
vessels. I went immediately to the ship 
which made the signal, but the soldiers 
were then not to be seen ; they had taken 
post behind the sand-hills, and in a battery 
on one flank of the beach where we 
intended to land ; the report of the offi- 
cers of that ship, made them twelve or 
fourteen hundred that had been seen ; we 
saw men arriving in small parties of 50 
and 100 on the following day, but we 
could form no judgment of the whole 
force upon the island. 

You stated, that you then imagined you 
were intended for a further destination; 
what further destination did you under- 
stand to be intended? — I concluded to 
pass into the Scheldt, and on the 2d of 
August I did receive an order to be ready 
to pass in under cover of the line-of-battl# 
ships which sir Richard Strachan informed 
me it was his intention to lead in* 
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Have the goodness to state what were 
vour subsequent operations.— The letter I 
have alluded to of the 2d of August; di- 
rected me to proceed as near to Flushing 
as I could without exposing the transports 
\o risk from the enemy’s fire, and to 
endeavour to cut off the communication 
between Cadsand and Flushing. I pushed 
forwawl some of the vessels that same 
night, but I was too late for the whole 
division to move, and guard boats were 
likewise sent for the same purpose; on 
the 3d the whole division moved as near 
as they could, without being exposed to 
the enemy's fire. I on that evening re- 
ceived an order to send back the division 
of troops with my lord Huntley, to the 
Veere Gat, but to remain myself for the 
purpose that had been before directed. 
On that same day I observed vessels pass- 
ing between Flushing and Cadsand, and 
sent the boats in chace of them ; the 
vessels escaped, 1 believe, by running up 
the Scheldt, and the brig whose signal I 
made to cover the boats was disabled in 
attempting to rejoin me, in consequence 
of a shift of wind ; she afterwards ran on 
shore on the Ellebogg, oufeide of Flushing; 
the next morning I sent vessels to her 
assistance, and when she floated, went 
down and took that position myself; it 
was a position upon the end of the Elle- 
bogg which divides the channels of the 
Weilin and the Duerloo ; I considered it a 
good position for assisting in the blockade 
of Flushing, and I held that station the 
rest of the siege. The statement that X 
give in this manner updn recollection is 
imperfect, but the commander in chief 
has a ready call upon all the commanders 
of divisions for narratives ; mine has been 
delivered, and of course lie is now in pos- 
session of my detailed narrative of the 
whole proceedings. 

Ho you know whether after you had 
-t?iken that position at the end of the Elle- 
bogg, any vessels did pass from Cadsand 
to Flushing, or was the blockade com- 
plete ? — The blockade was by no means 
complete; on the bth several vessels passed 
over full of troops ; I saw them preparing, 
and had the men of war ready to get 
tinder way after them : at the instant of 
their putting off, the Nymphen and the 
Zenobia weighed by signal from me, but 
the run was so short and the wind so 
strong, that the vessels got across in spite 
of them ; some gun-boats came down 
from the Slough, but also too late to cut 
them off; they took a position, which 


would prevent any more vessels passing ; 
but it came to blow so strong that the 
gun-boats were driven from that station, 
and were obliged to seek shelter in the 
Slough. The same vessels had attempted 
on the evening of the Gth also, to return 
to Cadsand ; they were all cut off but one 
schuyt and one boat, and returned again 
to Flushing ; that schuyt on the following 
morning returned again to Flushing, full 
of troops, after the gun-boats had been 
driven from their station. That was the 
last reinforcement that got in ; from that 
time, 1 consider the blockade to have 
been complete. 

Do you imagine, that if such had been 
your instructions in the first instance, or if 
you had been provided with any different 
description of force, it could have been 
possible to have invested Flushing on the 
sea side without occupying Cadsand? — It 
blew very strong between the 3d and the 
7th of August, too strong for gun-boats to 
to have remained in that channel for the 
greater part of the time ; any other class 
of vessels would have been much expo- 
sed to the enemy's fire. A blockade 
without possession of Cadsand must cer- 
tainly have been very doubtful. 

You state, that on the 30th it blew too 
strong to land troops from the transports 
boats ; could troops have been landed 
with safety by any other description of 
boats on that day ? — They could have 
been landed from the men of war's boats; 
the difficulty from the transports boats was 
not from the want of safety, but the wind 
blowing extremely hard directly oti the 
land, and their means of towing not being 
great, they would not make much pro- 
gress, and there was danger of their being 
drifted under the batteries which were at 
the other extremity of the beach where it 
was intended to land. 

If you had been provided with a suffi- 
cient number of boats of a competent 
description, could you have effected a 
landing in sufficient force for the purposes 
of the Expedition, on the 30th?— The 
question was to land 2,000 men ; for that 
we must have had a much greater force 
of men of war ; the men of war we had, 
had their full complement of boats, as 
many as they could well carry. 

What was your destination after the 
surrender of Flushing?— After the sur- 
render of Flushing, I was detached with a 
small squadron to the side of Browers- 
haven upon Schowen. 

Are the Committee to understand, that 
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the projected operation of the landing 
2,000 men of lord Huntley's division was 
defeated for the want of a proper descrip- 
tion of boats ? — I was never prepared to 
expect that it was necessary that 2,000 
men should be 1 mded, I never heard of 
such an expectation until lord Huntley 
had embarked, and all the arrangements 
had been made for some days. 

Did you understand from lord Huntley 
that he had an expectation of being able 
to land 2,000 nu n at one operation ? — 
Never, until the evening of the 27th. 

But oji the evening of the 27th you did 
understand so ?— Certainly on the evening 
of the 27th; but as f have stated the ar- 
rangements were made some days before, 
on the 24-th, I gave my instructions to the 
captains under me, and on the 25th I sent 
a copy of those instructions to my Com- 
mander in Chief. 

Was the squadron under your command 
provided with flat boats for landing the 
troops, in addition to your own boats ? — 
It was. 

State as far as you know the designa- 
tion of the fire ships under the command 
of captain Tomlinson destined towards 
Walcheren, so far as belongs to the pre- 
sent question r — Those vessels formed no 
part of the squadron under my orders, 
they joined me in the Weilen channel, 
and 1 attached a gun brig to them for 
their protection ; of their subsequent 
movements 1 know nothing. 

Can you form any opinion of the num- 
ber of troops that were transported from 
Cadsand to Walcheren, on the Gth of 
August and the following day ? — The 
number was considerable, but I cannot 
judge of them. 

As nearly as you can state it., what do 
you suppose it to be ?— Report states the 
whole reinforcement drawn from Cadsand 
at three regiments; the vessels employed, 
I should think capable of carrying about 
two thousand men ; but that is surmise, 1 
have nothing to guide my judgment. 

Do you know the date of the instruc- 
tions of which lord Gardner sent you an 
extract ? — The extract from the instruc- 
tion to remain where his lordship thep 
was, was without date. c 

Can you state what is the distance 
between Cadsand and the main land on 
the south-west side of Cadsand ?— I hare 
no knowledge of that side of Cadsand. 

Can you state whether, supposing lord 
Gardner’s instructions prevented him from 
moving the squadron to your assistance. 
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the boats of lord Gardner's squadron 
might not have been said to assist in that 
landing? — It blew strong at times, but 
the boats might have been sent at times. 

After the reinforcements had crossed 
over from Cadsand to Flushing had you an 
opportunity of observing the remaining 
force at Cadsand ? — I had not; the enemy 
was in force there. 

Is the Committee to infer from thence 
that they were in such force as to prevent 
a disembarkation from your division if it 
had been found necessary ? — Previous to 
those reinforcements passing over, lord 
Huntley’s division of the army had been 
ordered to the Veer Gat, and was gone. 

State the amount or the probable amount 
according to your estimation, of the force 
that might have remained at Cadsand ?— • 
I can give no idea of the probable force; 
I saw there were troops, but of the num- 
ber 1 could form no judgment, I never 
saw them in bodies ; the batteries were all 
occupied. 

If your me;. »s of landing the troops had 
been reinforced with all the boats of ad- 
miral lord Gardner’s squadron, what, num- 
ber of men dc you imagine it would have 
been in your power to have lauded ?— I 
have not formed a calculation of the num- 
ber of boats from lord Gardner’s squadron, 
for I actually do not know the ships that 
composed it. 

Were the batteries on the coast of Cad- 
sand in such number and of such a des- 
cription as to render it very difficult for 
troops to land upon that island ? — The 
batteries were not strong on the part of 
Cadsand; where I was the troops might 
have been covered well, but the tides were 
very strong, and there was danger if boats 
could not move rapidly across it, that they 
might be drifted within the fire of those 
batteries. 

Is the Committee fo understand that 
there arc* parts of the island of Cadsand 
where troops might be landed without 
being exposed to the fire of any batteries 
whatever ? — No, but the troops might have 
been covered by the ships of war. 

Under all circumstances you arc in 
possession of, do you think it would have 
betn advisable in a military point, of view, 
to have attacked the French at Cadsand ? 
— It certainly was desirable to disarm the 
batteries at Cadsand. 

Was it in your opinion advisable, under 
all the circumstances that you know to 
have existed ?— -On the morning of the 
30ih, I think it might have been attacked 
3 
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with success the enemy had not then 
shewn any force. 

Were the batteries on the coast of Cad- 
sand, close or open batteries ? — They were 
open ; I am not dear that there was not a 
pallisade in their rear, there was no in- 
trench ment behind them. 

If the island of Cadsand had been in our 
possession, would it have been possible 
for the transports to have proceeded up 
the Scheldt without molestation from the 
guns of Flushing ? — I think it would. 

Have you seen the printed papers con- 
taining Queries, put as it appears, by the 
lords commissioners of the admiralty to 
you and sir James Saumarez?— -I have. 

I)o you know at what period of time 
those Queries were put and answered ?— 
About April 1 80S. 

Were those Queries put to you and sir 
James Saumnvez by the lords commission- 
ers of the admiralty, or by any and what 
other persons r — They came through per- 
sons at the admiralty, but I considered 
them from others of the ministers. 

Do you recollect that the first Query 
states what proportion of this force is 
deemed requisite ? — I think that was the 
fourth Query ; of those that* were sent 
there were three Queries, which it did not 
rest with sir James Sauinaiyz and myself 
to answer. 

Do you mean, that there were any more 
Queries put than appear in the printed 
papers? — There were I think three; but 
they did not relate, as I have said, to 
sir James Saumarez and myself, aud they 
were not answrered. 

What do you mean by their not relat- 
ing to sir James Saumarez and yourself? 
— As far as my recollection serves, they 
were questions as to the naval force dis- 
posable for the service. I therefore con- 
sidered them questions for the admiralty, 
t ^fu Will recollect that the first Query, 
jtihfch appears to have been answered by 
you and sir James Saumarez, states what 
proportion of this force is deemed requi- 
site: what force was meant by the words 
“ this force ?”~-I doubt whether any list 
of vessels actually applicable to the ser- 
vice was given ; a9 I have said the former 
Queries referred to it. But a certain force 
of line-of-battle ships was always consi- 
dered necessary, a force nearly equal to 
what the enemy was supposed to have in 
the bason of Flushing. 

Do you understand that the words 
“ this force” related to any force that was 
described, in either of the three former 
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Queries ?— A force that was to have been 
described, but that I do not think actually 
was, I can scarcely charge my memory 
at this distance of time with minute points. 

You would hardly have answered a 
Query which requires to know whether 
“ this force” was all that was necessary, 
without knowing what force was stated ? 
—I doubt if the force was known ; that 
refers to three other Queries. I do not 
think I should have recollected that, but 
the same paper was sent to me to know 
whether I remembered the answers to 
those Queries, that is the thing that brought 
it more fully to my recollection. 

You will find there is another paper of 
Queries put to you and sir James Sauma- 
ree : have the goodness to state the date 
of that paper. — They were put in conse- 
quence of the answers to the first Queries, 
and followed them within a few days. 

You have stated, that you cannot ascer- 
tain the precise number of men which the 
boats of lord Gardner's division might have 
carried ; without ascertaining the precise 
number of men they would have carried, 
have you any means of knowing whether 
those boats would, with your own, have 
been able to land the 2,000 men which 
lord Huntley required ? — They would not; 
I doubt whether the whole number land- 
ed by my boats and those of lord Gardner's 
division would have exceeded 1,000. 

I understand you to have stated, that 
you think if the landing had been effected 
at Cadsand on the 30th, it would not then 
have been opposed by a force that would 
have resisted ?-— There was no appearance 
of force on the morning of the 30th. 

If it had not been for the violent state 
of the w ind on that morning, would not 
that landing have been effected ?— I think 
it would ; some stress was laid on lord 
Huntley's instructions to land 2,000 men, 
but still I think the landing would have 
been carried into effect. 

How many men of war had you under 
your command ?•— There were five frigates, 
five sloops, I think, three or four gun ves- 
sels, and 1 was joined there by a bomb ; 
the sloops were for the most part a sfnali 
class of brig, which has not boats for land- 
ing troops. 

l5o you happen to know whether lord 
Gardner's squadron had flat boats r— -I un- 
derstood not generally ; there might have 
been a few, but not generally. 

Do you happen to know whether lord 
Gardner had 6 or 8 saif of the line }— I ana 
not certain by anv rpeans, but I think & 

( 0 ) 
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In the conversation you had with lord 
Huntley on the 27th of July, did you un- 
derstand lord Huntley had reason to ex- 
pect that you would have had the means 
of landing two thousand men ?-*-My lord 
Huntley’s instructions expressed that ex- 
pectation. 

I think you have stated in your evi- 
dence, that it was sir Richard Strachan’s 
intention to have gone up the Scheldt on 
the 2d of August; what day did the 
frigates and line-of-battle ships pass up 
the Scheldt ? — The order for the frigates 
to pass was received on the 8th; they 
passed on the llth; there had been a 
previous order, which was countermand- 
ed ; the line-of-battle ships did not pass 
through until the day after the batteries 
were opened against Flushing, but they 
came to the inner part of the Duerloo 
on the day the frigates passed through. 

Can you state to the Committee the 
reasons why they did not pass sooner? — 
From the Sth to the llth the wind was 
foul, they could not go ; sir Richard 
Strachan’s intention to pass through with 
the line-of-battle ships I have slated was 
expressed to me in a letter dated the 2d. 

Can you state the reason why they did 
not pass up between the 2d and the Sth ? 
—I cannot. 

You do not know any reason why they 
could not have passed up between the 2d 
and the 8th ? — There were many days on 
which they could have passed, there were 
some days on wdiich they could not; the 
intention of sir Richard Strachan’s letter on 
the 2d was to hold the ships in readiness 
to push up, after the retreat of the French 
line-of-battle ships had been cut oil* by 
our troops at Bathz ; whether the French 
ships having passed Bathz made any 
change in the plan I really do not know. 

You have stated, that notw ithstanding 
some stress was laid upon the subject of 
lord Huntley’s instructions from the 30th, 
you would have landed the 2,000 men ; 
in what numbers did you mean to disem- 
bark those men ?— I think if I could have 
promised a rapid return of the boats, that 
they would have landed w ith the 700. 

Then according to lord Huntley’s in- 
structions, you and lord Huntley would, 
notwithstanding those instructions, have 
risked that landing contrary to your sense 
of the instructions ? — What I state is mat- 
ter of opinion gathered from the terms in 
which the conversation was held ; my lord 
Huntley was anxious for the performance 
•f the service, and would, I have no doubt, 


have taken upon him that discretion which 
every officer at a distance from his superior 
must do. 

You have stated to the Committee, that 
you had in contemplation to have run 
transports on shore for the purpose of 
landing two regiments, but were prevented 
in consequence of the accumulated force 
that appeared to be collected at Cadsand ; 
if you had thought of thi« measure a little 
sooner, might not you have put the men 
onshore by the same means ? — There was 
an objection to the running the transports 
on shore while the enemy was in force, 
and the weather was unsettled ; it would 
not have made the number actually landed 
greater ; the intention w as to let the boats 
return more rapidly, but on the 30th the 
wind was directly off the land, and it 
would have been difficult to get the trans- 
ports there. 

At what distance from the shore do you 
imagine the transports would have ground- 
ed ? — The shore was more steep than I cx- 
pected to have found it, but 1 really can- 
not say how near the transports would have 
gone without grounding. 

Is it your opinion that if a landing had 
been attempted on the 30th, of 700 men, 
Cadsand would have been in possession of 
the British army? — Wc should have made 
our landing gOod; the enemy had a force 
there on the same evening. 

How early in the day could the landing 
probably have been made good ? — Be- 
tween 9 and 10 in the morning. 

How early in the course of the day did 
you observe any enemy’s troops in force 
there ? — The signal was made to me for 
field-pieces at noon, the troops were seen 
at 4 o’clock in the afternoon. 

Is it your opinion that by noon you 
could have effected a landing of two divi- 
sions of 700 men ? — We could. 

Is it your opinion that before 4 o’clock 
you could have effected a landing of three 
divisions of 700 men ? — We certainly 
cuu Id have had the brigade on shore that 
was intended ; the whole brigade intended 
for Cadsand was, I think, 2,400 men. • 

Did you communicate this opinion to 
lord Huntley ? — I told my lord Huntley 
that there might be a return of the boats 
in about an hour, but not in less than that. 

Did the same objection which you sta- 
ted to employing the transport boats, ap- 
ply to the employing the flat boats you 
had with your squadron ?— By no means ; 
the flat boats were taken into the calcu- 
lation of the 700 mem 
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Had you room on board your squadron 
for more flat boats than you had ?— I think 
not; I had ahe transports examined, they 
were all of too small a size to carry flat 
boats. 

State whether, after lord Huntley com- 
municated to you his instructions not to 
attempt a landing unless he could put on 
shore 2,000 men at one trip, you had an 
opportunity of communicating that part 
. of the instructions to Sir Richard Strachan, 
or in point of fact, did communicate that 
part of the instruction to Sir Richard 
Strachan? — 1 did not consider the instruc- 
tion was not to land unless 2,000 men 
could be put on shore; but it did state an 
expectation that I could land that number; 
I did not know it until late in the evening 
of the 27th, and had no opportunity to 
communicate it. 

What was the distance between your 
squadron and that of Lord Gardner on 
the morning of the 30th ? — Lord Gardner's 
squadron was in sight to leeward, but that 
w r as all in the course of the forenoon ; it 
took its station off the Duerloo. 

Do you know the state of the French 
force as to ships of war in the basin of 
Flushing, at the time you speak of their 
numbers, force, and state of equipment ? — 
There were no vessels in t^e basin ; the 
enemy’s fleet it was understood when we 
sailed was at Flushing, but I had learnt 
from a cutter oil the evening of the 28th, 
that the ships had returned to the Scheldt ; 
I saw three sail which I supposed to be of 
the line in the Scheldt, there was a frigate 
and some gun boats off Flushing. 

In your opinion was the previous rap- 
ture of Flushing necessary to the intended 
attack upon Antwerp?— As matter of opi- 
nion I think not, but that opinion is form- 
ed since the event; I beg further to state 
that in the employment I was, 1 could take 
but a very narrow view qf the proceedings 

intentions. 

In your opinion, considering the other 
points of descent that were within our 
pQwer, did not the debarkation upon Wal- 
cheren mischievously as well as unneces- 
sarily retard the objects of the Expedi- 
tion ? [The Witness was directed to with- 
draw.] 

The Witness was again called in, and the 
question proposed. 

To answer that question, 1 think I should 
at the time be in possession of more than 
I actually know ; I am not at all aware of 
the objects of the Expedition, but from 
common report the view in which the 


Commander, in Chief saw it then must be 
very different from that in which he 
would see it now; I humbly submit this 
is a question I cannot answer. 

The object stated in the question related 
to a former question, in which the main 
object is stated to be the destruction of 
the arsenals at AnUverp ; was not that ob- ; 
ject, mischievously and unnecessarily re- 
tarded. by the debarkation at Walcheren ? 
— If the same troops were afterwards to 
proceed to Antwerp, it must of course be 
a very great delay; in the way I then 
saw it Flushing seemed to be a very pri- 
mary object. 

Are you correctly understood to have 
stated, that if it had not been for the un- 
favourable state of the wind, the boats of 
the men of war, together with the boats of 
the transports, might have landed 1,400 
men at once ? — They would. 

In point of fact, by the return of the 
men of war’s boats might not the whole 
2,000 men have been landed in .1 hours ? — 

I think they would not have been landed 
in 3 hours, I think we should have found 
difficulty in getting the boats back. 

That is supposing that the men of war’s 
boats should have returned ? — It would 
have been an hour at least before they 
could have returned ; I think from the 
state of the weather, it would have been 
more. 

In the communication made by you to 
lord Gardner, did you ask for the boatsof 
lord Gardner’s squadron to be sent to you, 
or did you ask for the junction of lord 
Gardner’s squadron with your's ? — I wrote 
for his lordship’s co-operation; I at the 
same time stated that his boats were what 
I wanted ; and I made the communication, 
thinking they might come when the ships 
could not. 

What were the contents of lord Gard- 
ner’s letter inclosing the extract from his 
instructions ? — It was a letter of form, 
merely inclosing the instruction, and ac- 
knowledging the receipt of mine. 

Is the Committee to understand, that 
that extract from the instructions implied 
an order to lord Gardner not to detach his 
boats from his squadron ? — The order was 
forjord Gardner to keep the situation he 
then held, and that perhaps it might not 
he necessary at that time for the troops 
to be landed at Cadsand. 

Was that in the instruction, or was that 
only the inference drawn from the in- 
struction ? — It was in the instruction. 

Have you got that original extract, or 
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have you a copy of that extract with 
you?— It is in town; I have no copy with 
me. 

How far were the ships you commanded 
from the intended place of landing ?— The 
first station I took was from two to three 
miles from the place ; it was intended to 
move the ships, and to go within half a 
mile of the beach. 

Was the state of the wind on the morn- 
ing of the 30th of July, such as to enable 
the boats of the men of war and the flat 
boats to eifcct a landing ?— It was; they 
would have been some time in rowing in. 

You have stated, that at noon on the 
30th of July, a signal was made for field- 
pieces coming down to the shore; would 
it, in your opinion, have been prudent to 
have landed seven hundred men, stating 
as you do the difficulty of getting the 
boats off to land seven hundred others ? — 
At that time the idea of landing had been 
abandoned for the day. 

Are the instructions you referred to as 
your first instructions, those which bear 
date the 21st of July lbOi), dated from 
the Amethyst in the Downs ? — They are. 

Have you with you, or can you produce 
one of the papers stated to be inclosed in 
those instructions, intituled, “ Army Ar- 
rangements ?” — I am not quite certain 
that I can, for I left my ship in so much 
hurry that I do not know whether all my 
papers came with me or not. 

You have stated, that if the English 
fleet had passed Flushing they might have 
proceeded to Antwerp ; state to the Com- 
mittee whether you think they could have 
passed Lillo before they had got to Ant- 
werp, without the capture of Lillo? — I 
have not stated that they could have gone 
to Antwerp. 

You have stated that on the morning of 
the 30th of July you could have landed 
in the boats of the men of war under your 
command, about 700 British troops; at 
that time had you any reason to know 
what the strength of the enemy in Cad- 
sand was ? — I have stated that we saw no 
force at that time. [The Witness was di- 
rected to withdraw.] 

Brigadier General Montresor was called 
in.— Examined by the Committee.- 

Were you not a general officer under 
the command of the marquis of Huntley 
in the late Expedition ?— I was. 

Did lord Huntley communicate to you 
his instructions ?— He did. 

4 . What were those instructions relative 


to the landing in CadsaM ?*^That the 
landing in Cadsand was intrusted to me 
with 2,000 men, to be under my command. 

Was that the total number that was in- 
tended to be landed in Cadsand ? — Unless 
a further number waa necessary. 

Were you given to understand that 
preparations were made for the landing 
the whole of that number at once ?r-The 
marquis of Huntley informed me that 
2,000 men were to be landed at one 
period. 

Do you know whether that statement 
was included in lord Huntley’s instruc- 
tions ? — It was not in the written instruc- 
tions that the 2,000 were to be debarked 
at one and the same period. 

Do you know by what means it was 
communicated to lord lluntley that he 
was to expect 2,000 men could be disem- 
barked at one period ? — Lord Huntley in- 
formed me that he got that instruction 
from general Brownrigg, the quarter 
master general. 

State for what reason the debarkation 
was not effected on the 30th of July?— 
The wind was unfavourable till the 31st, 
it setting on the shore. 

Were your insti uctions not to attempt a 
landing unless 2,000 men could have been 
landed at once ?— There was no instruct 
tion to that effect. 

Had you any verbal orders to that ef- 
fect from lord Huntley ? — I should have 
received an order to land from the officer 
commanding the division, lord Huntley ; 
I being immediately in the squadron with 
lord Huntley, was immediately under his 
direct command. 

Did not you understand that on the 
30th, notwithstanding the weather, 700 
men could have been landed at one 
period ? — I understood from commodore 
Owen, that from 0 to 700 at the utmost 
could be landed, from the King’s ships 
boats. 

Did not you understand the whole 
number could have been landed before 4 
o'clock on that day by means of those 
boats? — I did not; it might have been 
communicated to the marquis of Huntley, 
but it never came to me. 

Had you any means of knowing what 
was the force of the enemy upon the coast 
of Cadsand on the morning of the 30th ? 
— We had no information from Cadsand, 
but the Nymphen frigate telegraphed 
2,000 men, at 2 o’clock on the afternoon 
of the 31st; there were 400 men seen 
from a frigate in shore on the 30th* 
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From the appearance of the enemy's Were there only 400 then discerned ? 
force on the morning of the 30th, do you — Only 400 in one body, but a variety of 
think that it would not have been safe to other detachments and picquets appeared 
have landed the force in detachments of all along the coast, 
from 6 to 700 men r— Certainly not At the same time ? — Yes, the coast was 

* And it was from that consideration that guarded. 

the force was not landed on the 30th ? — Was there any information from f the 
There was another consideration, the want commander in chief to lord Huntley, of 
of gunboats with the squadron to cover the force he might expect the enemy to 
the lauding. have in Cadsand at the time you would 

Could not the landing have been effec- have to attempt a landing?— None, that i 
tually covered by the ships of war ? — 1 know of. 

do not imagine it could ; the coast being At what time in the morning of the 
so shoal, ships of war could not approach 30th did you see commodore Owen ?— I 
sufficiently. cannot positively recollect my having 

At what period did the division under seen him. 
the command of lord Huntley receive Did you see him at all in the course of 
orders not to make any further attempt that day ? — I did see him on that day, a9 
upon Cadsand ? — On the 3d of August. 1 find from my papers. 

Were any reasons assigned for the At what time ?— I cannot recollect, in 
change of the destination of that corps ? the morning. 

— -A letter, 1 understood, was received by Was it before noon ?— -It was. 

commodore Owen, that the division At what time in the morning of the 

under the marquis of Huntley was to go same day did you see lord Huntley?*— At 
to the Room pot, to reinforce the force in the same time, he being on board with 
Walcheren. commodore Owen. 

Could not the landing have been at- Did an}' conversation pass in your pro* 
tempted without risk, with the boats that sence between lord Huntley and commo- 
attended that squadron, at some time be- dore Owen, relating to the landing of the 
tween the 30th of Julyt and the 3d of troops ? — 1 was informed by the marquis 
August ? — 1 conceive not. m of Huntley that no greater force than 

For what reason ? — The weather prin- from 0 to 700 at the utmost could be put 
cipally, and the few boats that could land on shore at once ; 1 remember perfectly 
qnly from d to 700 men in the face of a that the commodore said that 700 was the 
greater force. greatest force he could put on shore in the 

Yoirhave said, that on the morning of king’s boats, 
the 30th it would not have been safe to When tiiis passed, did you understand 
have landed men by divisions of from 0 that the intention of effecting a debarka- 
to 700 each, what rendered it unsafe? — tion on that day was absolutely given up. 
To land in face of a superior force which or was it under deliberation? — 1 must 
was protected by batteries on the coast. have conceived it to be under deliberation, 
On the morning of the 30lh had any as the signal was made for two days provi- 
superior .force of the enemy been seen sions being cooked before, 
from the ships which contained the Did commodore Owen state in your 
troops ?-rl did not hear that in one body presence, that he thought the men of war 
■&m superior force appeared; but there ap- could cover the landing of the troops ?— 
peared a variety of troops marching in to Certainly not. 

relieve Flushing, which was the great Did the batteries on the shore appear to 
communication from, the continent. be manned on the morning of the 30th ? 

Were those troops discerned from the They did, and piquets were seen to shew 
ships which contained your troops on the themselves when the flat-boats we re drawn 
morning of the 30th ? — Discerned from up near the vessels, 
the ships of war, many of which had At what time 1)f the day w f as that ?— 
troops. Early in the morning. 

They were discerned on the morning Was any body of troops amounting to 
of the 30th ?— Yes, there were 400 dis- 400, seen together before two o’clock on 
cerned in the course of the 30th from the that day ?— They were*een in a variety 
ships of war ; l cannot pretend to say at of detachments passing towards Bruskena 
what hour it was they were discerned ; as in order to embark for Flushing, 
fer as my recollection assists me it was With the information you have snbse* 
about mid-day. 
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quently received, do you now think that a 
landing might safely have been effected 
on that day ? — I do not. 

From what you obserred of the force 
of the enemy which appeared in Cadsand 
on the 30th and the 3 1 st, and the subse- 
quent days, are you of opinion that if a 
landing of 2,000 men could have been ef- 
fected on the morning of the 30th, such a 
corps would have been enabled to main- 
tain its position on Cadsand against the 
enemy ?— 1 do not think they could. 

If a landing of 2,000 men could have 
been effected in one trip on the morning 
of the 30th of July, do you think it would 
have been proper to have attempted it? — 
I think it might have been proper to carry 
a particular object. 

Are you acquainted with the means of 
communication between the island of Cad- 
sand and Flanders ?— As far as the charts 
and maps will acquaint me. 

State what you know from the charts 
and maps you have seen —-Cadsand is an 
island, but I conceive the communication 
may be very readily made from the 
greater part of the continent, by means 
of boats, which are very numerous. 

What is the breadth of the channel 
which separates Cadsand from Flanders ? 
— At low water it is narrow, though at 
high water broad at Sluys, which is the 
regular communication. 

Can you state, not accurately but near- 
ly, the breadth at high or low water ? — 
As far as my glass would assist me where 
1 ivas anchored, it appeared to be 150 
yards over at high water, though not 30 
(I may have been deceived,) at low 
water. 

Do you mean to say that the breadth is 
uniform, or that it varies in different 
places ? — It certainly varies by the map ; 
as far as I could see, is what 1 have men- 
tioned in the Sluys gate. 

Opposite to what part of the island of 
Cadsand do you imagine the narrowest 
part of that channel to be?— It appears 
by the map on the south side of the island, 
but the maps are very inaccurate. 

Have you any reason to believe that 
the French had thrown a bridge over it ? 
— We were unacquaintecf with any such 
circumstance. 

Could we have prevented the commu- 
nication, if we had been in possession 
of the island ?— I conceive not with 2,000 
men. 

What was the whole amount of force 
lord Huntley could have landed, if neces- 
sary ? — About 5,000 men. 
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At what distance was the squadron 
from the shore on the 30th of July ?— It 
varied ; but it might have been two 
miles. 

When did the squadron change its po- 
sition ? — It came nearer on the 30th; it 
moved again on the 2d, as it was then 
the intention to pass between Bruskens 
and Flushing. 

What passed with respect to landing 
the troops on the 31st of July, and the 1st 
and 2d of August ? — On the 31st of July, 
a signal was made for landing, and my 
signal was made to repair on board lord 
Huntley’s ship ; at that time the Clyde 
was under way. Lord Huntley informed 
me that lie intended to attempt a landing, 
and wished to know my opinion, asking 
my opinion : my answer was, i concluded 
it was in obedience to orders he had re- 
ceived. He referred me to a letter to 
commodore Owen, and shewed me one 
from general Brownrigg, in which they 
desired he would wait for a reinforcement 
of boats; but lord Huntley informed me 
that his zeal for taking some active part 
had induced him to make the attempt; 
but on my representation of these two 
letters received from general Brownrigg, 
and sir Richard §trachan, it was declined, 
and commodore Owen then told me he 
had also received a signal from lord Gard- 
ner, to cease hostilies in the south-east, as 
far as 1 recollect the point of the compass 
in which we lay from him ; but, I further 
requested lord Huntley would not take 
my opinion upon the measure, but refer 
it to general I>yott who was second in 
command of the brigade, as I felt a deli- 
cacy in giving that opinion as I was prin- 
cipally concerned in the debarkation : the 
debarkation in consequence was relin- 
quished, and the commodore informed me 
the next day that it was a fortunate cir- 
cumstance that it was so, as he could not 
have put one man on shore after the first 
debarkation took place, on account of the 
weather; and at two o’clock on that day 
the Nymphen, in shore, telegraphed 
2,000 in one body with bright arms. It 
was mentioned, that they had bright arms 
in order to shew they were regular troops. 
On the 1st of course we waited for the 
orders, as expressed in the letters of the 
2d. I understood that the commodore re- 
ceived a letter from sir Richard Stracharif 
expressive of his approbation that nothing 
had been attempted on Cadsand, and that 
it was his intention to join him on the 3d, 
and to lead the squadrou between Flushing 
and Cadsand. 
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Was general Dyott on board ? — Gene- 
ral Dyott was on board another frigate. 

You did not see general Dyott? — No. 

Was the representation you made to 
lord Huntley as to the two letters received 
in writing ? — No. 

State the substance of that representa- 
tion. — I thought it precarious to undertake 
it, and in disobedience to the two letters 
received from sir Richard Strachan and 
general Brownrigg. 

Do you recollect the. dates of those let- 
ters? — No, I do not. 

At what period after the appearance of 
the squadron on the coast, did the bat- 
teries appear to be manned? — There were 
always some troops in the batteries ; but 
on any demonstration of landing, strong 
piquets appeared from behind the bar- 
racks. 

Did you hear of any proposal to run the 
transports on shore with troops? — I did on 
the 3 1st. 

Do you know why that plan was laid 
aside? — Upon the debarkation being 
stopped. 

What was the utmost amount of the 
enemy’s force which appeared, in your 
opinion, on the Cadsand side ? — The in- 
formation I received was from the navy ; 
few were to be perceived except when any 
demonstration of landing w&s made, as we 
could not see into the anterior over the 
dyke. 

Do you recollect what the amount was 
in the opinion of the navy ?— They were 
seen in* a variety of corps, and a variety of 
dresses distinguishing several corps, all 
marching towards Bruskens. 

Do you happen to know where the 
commander in chief was on the 3 1st of 
July ?— I do not; as the squadron I was 
in was in the Weilin Channel, and we 
were distant nine or ten miles. 

You do not know whether he was suffi- 
ciently near to be a witness of the debark- 
ation of the troops in Cadsand ? — Certain- 
ly not. 

How far do you cpnsider it to be from 
the intended place of landing to Sluys, 
which you have mentioned to be a conve- 
nient point for the French to pass from 
Flanders to Cadsand ?*— By the map it ap- 
pears about two miles and a half. 

Supposing that by any extraordinary 
||ertions it had been possible to have got 
^)00 men at shore on Cadsand early in 
the day on the 30th, from what you know 
of the subsequent state of the weather, do 
you conceive it would have been possible 


to have landed so many more men as to 
have enabled those 2,000 to maintain 
their position ?— I do not think it was 
possible, as the weather was so bad ; we 
lost two boats a-stern of the ship. 

What then do you think would have 
been the consequence with respect to 
those 2,000 ? — From the force that the 
enemy were pouring into Cadsand I have 
no doubt the 2,000 must have fallen. 

Have you formed any opinion as to the 
importance of taking possession of Cad- 
sand ?— I have. 

What was that opinion ?— I did not 
think it was a necessary point to have 
taken in order to navigate the mouth of 
the Scheldt ; and it was proved afterwards 
a squadron passed the mouth of* the 
Scheldt, without either Flushing falling 
or Cadsand. 

Have you the smallest doubt in your 
mind, that the attempt would have been 
most rash and unadvisable under all the 
circumstances to have landed his ma- 
jesty’s troops in detachments of 700 men 
on the morning of the 30th ? — I conceive 
it would have been ill advised. 

I understand you to have said that you 
have seen lord Huntley’s instructions, 
and that the order not to land with a 
smaller force than 2,000 was not a written 
order, but yon believed it to be a verbal 
order ? — In lord Huntley’s instructions 
that 2,000 men were to be landed was exr 
pressed in a written order; but he was 
given to understand that 2,000 men were 
to be landed at. one time, which was not 
expressed in that written order. 

Is the Committee to understand from 
you that the order for lord Huntley not 
to land less than 2,000 men at one de- 
barkation, was a verbal order and not a 
written order?— It was a verbal order 
only. 

How do you know that? — From lord 
Huntley. 

Did lord Huntley communicate to you 
j when he received that verbal order? — It 
was immediately previous to lord Hunt- 
ley’s embarking. 

When did lord Huntley embark?— I 
think on the 27th of July, in the evening. 

Where did lord Huntley receive the 
verbal communication not to land less 
than 2,000 men ? — I conclude at Rams- 
gate. 

Did he receive that <order at Ramsgate 
from general Brownrigg ? — As he in- 
formed me. 

Do you know when general Brownrisrg 
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quitted Ramsgate to go to Deal ? — I do 
not. 

Do you know tvhen the head quarters 
of the army were removed from Rams- 
gate to Deal ? — A day or two before we 
sailed. 

Do yon mean a day or two before the 
28th ? — Before the 28th. 

Do you think it was as far back as the 
25th ? — I cannot pretend to say. 

Is it not customary, when the head 
quarters of an army move, that t he quar- 
ter master general moves with it ? — It is. 

Did lord Huntley express to you, in 
conversation, any disappointment in find- 
ing there were not boats to enable him to 
carry into execution that which he had 
understood from general Brownrigg he 
was to carry into effect, namely, the land- 
ing 2,000 men at one time ? — No man 
could express greater disappointment. 

What passed in that conversation? 
[The Witness was directed to withdraw.] 

The Witness was again called in, and the 
question was proposed. 

He expressed great surprize that the 
boats were not in number sufficient to 
land the 2,000 men as he expected. The 
commodore said, he could not depend 
upon the transport boats, as they could 
not row on shore if the weather was 
rough ; there was nothing further that I 
recollect that was material. 

Was that the only conversation in 
which you heard lord Huntley express 
any surprize and disappointment at find- 
ing there were not a sufficient number of 
boats provided to land 2,000 men at one 
trip ? — He repeated his surprize after- 
wards, the following day when 1 saw him, 
that the squadron had not been furnished 
with that number of boats. 

Do not you know, that transport boats 
are usually employed in the debarkation 
of troops? — They are generally; but this 
being an open roadsted, the landing troops 
in transport boats made it more preca- 
rious. [The Witness was directed to 
withdraw.] 

Chables William Paisley, esq.. Captain 
in the Royal Engineers, was called 
in.— Examined by the Committee. 

Were you chief engineer in lord Hunt- 
ley's division? — I was. 

Were you employed to reconnoitre the 
defences of Cadsand ?— I was employed 
to reconnoitre upon the practicability of 
a landing in Cadsand. 


What was your report upon that sub- 
ject ?— I can state the substance of it, but 
I have not a copy of the report about 
me; but it was delivered to colonel 
Fyers, who was commanding engineer 
upon the Expedition. 

To whom did you make this report ?— 
I delivered it to colonel Fyers on the 
morning of the 15th of July, and went 
with colonel Fyers to lord Chatham on 
that morning. 

Were you on board commodore Owen's 
ship at the time lord Huntley arrived off 
Cadsand ?— I went on board the Thalia 
frigate by order of marquis Huntley, in 
order to communicate with general Mon- 
tresor, whose brigade was to land ; 1 went 
occasionally on board the head quarters 
ship, but 1 was not embarked on board 
the head quarters ship. 

Do you remember on what 
arrived off the coast of Cadsand 
Expedition ? — On the 29th of July at 
12 o'clock, we anchored abreast of B! an- 
kenburgh, which is at a short distance 
from Cadsand. 

On the morning of the 30th, had you 
an opportunity of observing what was the 
state of (he batteries or of the enemy’s 
force in Cadsand ? — On the 30th I went 
on board the; head quarters ship, and 
waited on the marquis of Huntley ; I had 
an opportunity of observing the state of 
the batteries, but not of the enemy's 
force ; the state of the batteries nearly 
confirmed what I had seen of the state of 
the coast before, when I went to recon- 
noitre it, but I had an opportunity of ob- 
serving some few guns the second time, 
which I did not observe the first time I 
was sent there. 

From the observations you made on 
the 30th, did you think it would have 
been practicable or prudent to have at- 
tacked those batteries by landing de- 
tachments of not more than 700 men at** 
time ? — -The batteries appeared to me to 
have very little strength in themselves 
but the propriety of attacking them with 
700 men would depend entirely upon the 
enemy's force, which I cannot vouch for ; 
I do not know what force the enemy had 
there ; the batteries appeared to me to 
be open batteries. 

Do you know the reason why the de- 
barkation did not take place ?•— I kn^} 
the orders that were given with regard to 
the debarkation, but I cannot say that I 
know the reason why those orders were 
i not executed. 


day you 
with the 
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What were the orders that were given ? 
•—The day of the 30th was principally 
spent in making arrangements for the 
landing ; orders were given that the 9th 
regiment was to land in boats, and orders 
•came that night (I do not recollect at 
what hour of the night, but on the night 
' of the 30th) that the transports containing 
the two other battalions of general Mon- 
tresor's brigade, which were the 38th and 
42d, were to run on shore while the 9th 
landed in boats ; on the morning of the 
31st the soldiers were ready to step into 
the boats with two days provisions cooked 
according to orders given, and the ships 
stood in closer to the coast on the morn- 
ing of the 31st; afterwards those orders 
were countermanded, but I do not know 
the reason why. 

Is it your opinion, that the ships of war 
could have approached near enough to the 
coast to have covered the debarkation of 
that detachment on the 30th or 3 1st ? — I 
should think the naval officers are the best 
judges of that question ; but it appears to 
me there was no difficulty in landing, un- 
less what might arise from the enemy 
having a greater force than we could op- 
pose to them in the first instance ; of the 
enemy's force I am not a judge. 

Was that detachment provided with the 
intrenching tools which might have been 
wanted for that service ? — The marquis 
of Huntley didnotcommunicaleto me his 
intentions, or the nature of the operations 
that were likely to be executed by the di- 
vision ; but we had intrenching tools, 
enough to make batteries, to take any 
small post. 

Did you, at any time on the 30th or 
31st, state to the marquis of Iluntley, that, 
there was a deficiency in the intrenching 
tools, if any field-works were to be raised ? 
—There were two small ordnance- vessels 
fitted out with intreuching tools, one for 
jjthe marquis of Huntley's division, the 
other for sir John Hope's ; the arrival of 
those vessels was reported to me on the 
30th, when we were. lying off Cadsand ; 
I had the day before officially reported to 
the marquis of Huntley, that in conse- 
quence of the want of intrenching tools, 
the engineer's department was entirely 
inefficient, but this difficulty was obviat- 
ed by the arrival of the vessels I have 
Mentioned on the SOtli. 

Do you know of any report made to the 
marquis of Huntley upon the day intend- 
ed for hisdanding, that the enemy were 
very strong in Cadsand ?~The Nymphen 
vol. xv t — Appendix. 


frigate was lying in-shore ; she made 
signals, with regard to the enemy’s force, 
by telegraph, which signal was read by 
every frigate, consequently I heard the 
purport of the intelligence communicated 
by captain Maxwell in that way. 

What intelligence did that frigate con- 
vey by telegraphic signal ?— It was I 
think on the 30th, but I am not positive, 
that he telegraphed that there w r ere 1,300 
inen seen on shore, at another time that 
there were some field-pieces seen on shore. 

What distance of time w^as there between 
those two communications ?— 1 The 1,500 
men were telegraphed on the 30th, and 
the field pieces on the 31st; but he was 
making constant signals, 1 did not attend 
to them in general. 

Do you know that the marquis of Hunt- 
ley himself reconnoitred that force report- 
ed by the frigate, or sent any officer of his 
staff to reconnoitre it? — I do not know that, 
he did, I was not on board the head quar- 
ters ship. 

At w hat hour on the 30th did those 
two vessels w 7 ith the intrenching tools on 
board report themselves to you ? — I do 
not remember the hour, it was in the morn- 
ing. 

Do you recollect the hour at which the 
1,500 men were telegraphed ? — No, I 
do not ; I think it was in the afternoon, 
but I cannot say. 

Can you say whether it w^as before or 
after the arrival of the two vessels w r ith the 
intrenching tools? — It was after the arrival 
of the vessels with the intrenching tools ; 
I believe that the vessels with the ill- 
tie nching tools came in the convoy with 
us, but I did not perceive them in so large 
a convoy, and nobody else knew any 
thing about them. 

[The witness was directed to with- 
draw.— The Chairman was directed to re- 
port progress, and ask leave to sit again.] 


6 . 

Luniz, 1 2* die Fcbruum, 1810. 

The Rt. Hon. Sir John Anstruthee, 
Bart, in the Chair. 

Captain Sir Home Popham, a Member of 
the House, attending in his place, was 
examined. 

Have you brought with you the memo- 
randa you referred to on your former 
examination r— I have. 

Have the goodness to produce them. 
CP) 
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[Sir Home Popham delivered in the 
Memoranda referred to; which were 
read.) 

* r Memoranda. 

9t As I have already shewn to lord Mul- 
prave the detailed plan of attack on the 
island of Walcheren, which his Majesty's 
government directed me to prepare in 
J798, and which I afterwards shewed to 
Mr. Sullivan in 1 803, when he sent to me 
to meet Pichegru, Dumourier, Tinsot, and 
Sontag, it will only now be necessary for 
me to make such alterations as circum- 
stances, and the nature of the force to be 
employed will naturally suggest, which 
cannot, in any manner, interfere with the 
basis or principle on which the first pro- 
position. was founded. — These alterations 
will be made on the original paper, that 
they may be distinguished in the scale of 
arrangement which is there proposed. — 
The present enterprize, however, as ex- 
plained to me, has greater objects in view 
.than the possession of Walcheren and the 
destruction of the naval depots on that 
island ; for it must be considered as com- 
bining the destruction of the Antwerp 
fleet, and its arsenals, with those of the 
island above-mentioned but it will be 
essential to the second operation that the 
first should be secured in such a manner 
as to secure the safety of the fleet on its 
return. — In an object of such magnitude 
there must be a variety of opinions on the 
mode of attack, and it will be assuming 
too much to imagine, that any individual 
of one profession is competent to shape 
the arrangements in -such a manner as to 
leave no room for observation or improve- 
ment; but if any of the ideas which I 
venture to submit, founded on the best 
recollection of the local knowledge which 
I possessed in 1793, should promise any 
advantage to the Commanders in Chief, I 
shall feel myself particularly gratified. — 
In the Memorandum * I gave sir Richard 
Bickerton, on the best mode which oc- 
curred to me of attacking the enemy’s 
fleet when it lay at Terneuse, I proposed 
that there should be three distinct squad- 
rons, which were to act independent, 
though as to the main object co-operating 
with each other. — The same rules nearly 
must lie followed up in the present enter- 
prize; but there must be four principal 

*This Memorandum was written for 
sir Richard, in consequence of his asking 
me a question on the subject of Terneuse, 
in August 1808. 


squadrons, having each a particular object, 
and from which the minor details of that 
object will naturally branch out. The 
squadrens will be, ^The squadron for Wal- 
cheren. The squadron tor Pilotage, The 
squadron to attack the enemy’s flotilla, 
and The advanced squidron for Antwerp. 
—I understand that 35,000 effective men 
are ready for this service, and thirty 
, 81 ‘il of the line, 20 frigates, 35 sloops, 
and 30 gunbrigs, besides gun-boats, mor- 
tar vessels, fire-ships, &c. & c. — This is 
a force of such magnitude, and the point 
of operation at so short a distance from 
England, that it is absolutely necesssary 
every arrangement should be made before 
a single man is embarked ; and the com- 
manding officers of the several brigades 
and divisions should be so perfectly ac- 
quainted with the duty assigned to them, 
as to make them feel satisfied of success.— 
The paper No. I. is the detail for Wal- 
cheren ; No. II. the detail for Pilotage ; 
No. III. the English flotilla ; and No. IV. 
the detail for Antwerp. — Before I close 
this paper, I must assume, that twenty 
thousand men will be sufficient for the 
reduction of Walcheren and Beveland ; 
indeed I hope that little resistance will be 
made, when the nature and extent of the 
force is known to the enemy. It will be 
of great importance to have ten thousand 
effective men embarked separate, and kept 
as a reserve, but ready to proceed up the 
Scheldt as soon as the commander-in-chief 
sees a moral certainty of succeeding in 
his attack of the island of Walcheren; 
because that detachment will be equal to 
the first object of surprize, and will be 
supported by the disposable men, after 
securing Walcheren and Beveland. — I 
will proceed to the minute details of every 
department as soen as I am informed that 
the measure is decided upon, and ac- 
quainted with whom I may communicate 
confidentially. — Although I have dwelt so 
much upon this subject, I think, that iif 
point of consequence to the general cause, 
it will not be of such importance as ano- 
ther operation which may succeed this, 
if successful ; and with manifold advan- 
tages consequently resulting from that 
success, I mean the Weser ; if the progress 
of SchilPs partisans continues to improve 
a9 much as it has done in the last two 
months. But on this subject there will be 
sufficient time for me to offer such obser- 
vations as have occurred to me." 

No. I. 

u As I have already observed, it will 
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not be necessary very materially to alter 
the principle of my original proposition 
for the attack of Walcheren, unless we 
are informed that any material alterations 1 
• have taken place on the island since it 
was proposed ; the only variation of con- 
sequence which ever occurred to me was, 
to make the eastern attack one of more 
consequence, that it may embrace most of 
the points calculated on to branch out 
from the western one, making that more 
of a divisional column of demonstration 
than one of direct attack. By this means, 
and only looking to the possession of 
Walcheren, the force would be more 
concentrated. But when our views are 
to extend beyond this point, then, 1 think, 
additional reasons will occur for adopting 
my amended opinion, independent of the 
force that will be required for North 
Beveland. — It must remain for the opi- 
nion of the general, and it may be a 
matter worthy of extreme consideration, 
how far he thinks it will be expedient to 
extend his line of insular operations; I 
mean whether North Beveland is, or is 
not, a point of consequence to the great 
and extended scale to which the present 
Expedition is proposed to be carried. In 
my humble opinion, the possession of 
North Beveland will not bfe attended with 
much increased difficulty or labour, and 
it may be of some consequence to ascer- 
tain by the possession of it, how it may be 
made useful to the purpose of a permanent 
defence of the island of Walcheren, by in- 
creasing the difficulty which the enemy 
would have in making any attack upon it, 
by sinking vessels in the channels, over- 
flowing any part of the island, or inunda- 
ting altogether the small island of Wolvers- 
dyke, which would present the strongest 
possible line of defence to that quarter of 
attack. Few people will I believe doubt 
j; Jthe tenability of the island while the na- 
■vigatipn is open, provided government 
wishes to retain it ; but many probably 
will question it in a, severe winter. I do 
ifot however doubt it under the impres- 
sion I have at present. Let me hear the 
obstacles on the spot, and then if I cannot 
devise convincing expedients to remove 
them, I will immediately relinquish the 
opinion I have at present on that subject. 
^-The island of South Beveland we must 
possess for a shorty time, lengthened how- 
ever in proportion to the increased diffi- 
culties which We can raise to check the 
progress of the enemy on that side.— The 
island of Cadsand is another consideration. 


Part of that may I believe be overflowed ; 
and although it is a spot where the enemy 
may collect a large force, yet it cannot 
collect vessels in any number on the 
North side with safety, but must have re- 
course to the channel of Sluys, or the 
creeks on the east side, which will na- 
turally increase its length of navigation, 
and cannot be well done without our 
knowledge. — In the original proposition, 
the army was divided into three main co- 
lumns, the east, west, and south or centre. 
Now I propose that the western should 
be materially reduced, and the eastern 
encreased ; in short, the attack on Camp- 
veere to be principally from the eastward. 
When the three points of Campveere, 
Flushing, and Armuyden, are in posses- 
sion, I believe the island may be consider- 
ed to be ours, for the resistance which 
Middlcburg can then possibly make, will 
amount to nothing : indeed Flushing is the 
main object, and into this place I hope a 
detached column of observation will be 
able to drive all the military force of the 
island. — In the new disposition, 8,000 
troops will be requisite for the eastern di- 
visition, 8,000 the centre, and 2,000 to 
march from Zoutland for the purpose be- 
fore mentioned, when it is ascertained that 
the force of the island will not admit of 
any detachment superior to this column ; 
and 2,000 to land as early as possible on 
Beveland, to prevent the troops going up 
the Slough being at all annoyed by any 
heavy guns which may be brought down 
for that purpose ; not that I have the 
least apprehension of such a thing, but it 
will be well to be prepared, and these 
troops will be ready to make their pro- 
gress afterwards to the essential positions 
of the island, and the subsequent arrange- 
ment which may be made by the general 
in that quarter. — On the first view of this 
subject, it may appear strange that the 
force proposed for the present attack, 
should be so far greater than that under 
which the original proposition was made 
in 179S. — In 1798 there were very few 
troops on the island, I believe only 200 
French, and the enemy did not appear at * 
that moment to attach so much importance 
to*it as they have since done ; it will there* 
fore be right to calculate on the island be- 
ing put into a better state of defence against 
surprise, that the fortifications have been 
repaired, that field-pieces may have been 
placed in different parts of the sand-hills 
and on the dykes, with temporary breast- 
works, palisadoes and traverses. Under 
1 
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this supposition, the number of field-pieces 
for landing will of course be increased, 
with all the implements ready for throw- 
ing up works, sand bags in abundance, 
and sailors to draw the guns, with a variety 
of other arrangements which will be here- 
after mentioned, independent of the gene- 
ral details in the original plan. But 
when an accurate information has been 
obtained, and it appears that any strong 
works have been erected in Zoutland Bay, 
it may then become a question, whether 
a new disposition for landing should not 
be made. But I do not think that the 
principle of 1 0,000 men for the investi- 
ture of the island can be altered, and 2,000 
or more to skirt the whole Island, which I 
suppose will be done in 24- hours, by do- 
ing it in different directions, where an 
open com unication can be obtained to 
form a junction ; for as soon as the troops 
are all locked up in Flushing, then such 
detachments as can be spared according to 
the force in Flushing, may be immediately 
sent forward to join the Antwerp division, 
and that may be done from Beveland, re- 
lieving the posts in succession from Wai- 
cheren, by which means the 2 or 3,000 men 
on Beveland might be at Santfliet as soon 
as the main body; afld the whole of this 
can be done by telegraph ; the same com- 
munications may be made by the pilotage 
squadron, so that/ every movement may 
be communicated between the extreme 
parts of the army in five minutes. — The 
bombarding squadron will in course be in- 
creased, and will be noticed in the paper 
speaking of the Flotilla.— The season pre- 
sents great advantages to the invading 
army, by giving great facilities of com- 
munication from the superior state of the 
roads. — I may presume 10 sail of the line 
will be left in an effective state ; but the 
lower-deck gum except four, with the 
carronades, and the foremast, and after- 
mast guns on the main deck, should all be 
taken out from the other ships; they 
should be disencumbered of stores as much 
as possible, keeping nothing on board but 
those articles which are absolutely neces- 
sary for a short voyage.— It so seldom 
happens that regiments are of the same 
strength, or indeed ships of precisely the 
same capacity for receiving men, that*u 
will be difficult to form a precise scheme 
of embarkation till the returns are obtain- 
ed, and the names of the ships given in. 
When the line-of-battle ships have their 
guns taken out, and their complements 
consequently reduced, it will, enable the 
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admiralty to prepare more of them. On 
an average, a calculation may be made, 
that a line-of-battle ship with a frigate arid 
a sloop, or two sloops, will embark a regi- 
ment, with a proportionate artillery, I 
mean field pieces belonging to it, or to* 
the number of regiments which will com- 
pose a brigade.— For instance : if four re- 
giments, with their artillerymen and any 
dismounted cavalry which may be at- 
tached to them, should amount to from 
3,200 to 3,500 men, it will require four 
line-of-battle ships with four frigates and 
four sloops (altering this minor detail ac- 
cording to strength or capacity) to em- 
bark the. brigade. The commanding of- 
ficer of the division of ships on board of 
which this brigade is embarked, will be 
accountable fur preserving system, order, 
and regularity in the embarkation and 
disembarkation of the brigades, and will 
be furnished with all the means neces- 
sary to accomplish this point. It must be 
evident to every officer in the army, of 
how much importance it is to attend to a 
point so essential, and I may say so in- 
dispensable to the success and credit of an 
Expedition. These combinations were 
particularly attended to at Copenhagen : 
and when I firsi summitted the idea of 
brigades and divisions to the commanders 
in chief, they *savv the advantages likely 
to be derived from it, and were convinced, 
that any number of men. from a subal- 
tern’s guard up to the strength of the 
whole army, might have been embarked 
or disembarked, or moved to any particu- 
lar spot, according to the local arrange- 
ment, with the. least possible delay. The 
minute details of this system will be ex- 
plained in due time. The practical ad- 
vantages of it at Copenhagen did, I be- 
lieve, strike every person; and I am not 
aware that any accident whatever, even 
of the most trifling nature, happened to a 
man or a horse during the whole of the- 
service. To the commanders in chief and 
all the generals I appeal, for their con- 
firmation of this short statement, which I 
trust will not be considered an uninterest- 
ing digression at a moment when an Ex- 
pedition is about to be undertaken, which, 
if successful in its various parts, will asto- 
nish all Europe.” 

No. II. 

“ I consider the squadron for pilotage 
to be a most essentia] and important part 
, of this Expedition, and it Qught to be en- 
trusted to some officer who has studied 
that particular part of his profession. Be- 
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yond Flushing, we have only the chart 
lately published in France to depend upon. 
Certainly we may expect to get some 
pilots at Flushing; but how much more 
confident will every officer feel, when he 
finds the channel well buoyed off, and 
every arrangement made to facilitate his 
going up and down the river. — I think 
this squadron should consist of 1 frigate, 
4 sloops, () cutters, and about 12 of the 
large Deal boats. From CiO to SO buoys 
will be wanted, sloops buoys and frigates 
buoys, one half painted black the other 
red ; small anchors for each, with hawsers, 
leads and lines, and every thing else 
necessary to enable the officers to pro- 
ceed upon this very necessary service, 
whenever the arrangement is made, and 
the proportion to be buoyed ofF is assigned 
to each. — The buoys should be in the 
best state of repair, thoroughly examined, 
and fn for immediate service. — To this 
squadron the navy board lighters, with 
anchors, cables, hawsers, and towlines, 
should be attached, in case any ship should 
unfortunately get aground.” 

No. 111. 

M As the enemy has collected a very 
large flotilla from Boulogne and other 
places, for the purpose of establishing a 
formidable advanced barrier; to its fleet in 
the Scheldt ; I submit, with all deference, 
whether a British flotilla should not be 
specifically appointed for the express pur- 
pose of checking its operations against 
any part of the invading force, and form- 
ing the groundwork of an attack upon the 
enemy, strengthened in such a manner as 
the commander in chief may think pro- 
per on the spot, with a view to the posi- 
tion of the enemy and its force. This ar- 
rangement, as well as the groundwork of 
all others, should be made previous to 
sailing, that no time may be lost, and that 
every person may be bettqj* enabled to un- 
burst and and perform the duty assigned to 
him.— -The squadron for bombarding, as in 
the original plan, as well as that for con- 
nonadingthe town, according to the prin- 
ciple laid down in the original plan, will 
also be selected ; but it may be right to 
divide the bombs. And as I now think 
the main attack should be from the Slough, 
there will not probably be so much occa- 
sion for the effective fleet to be detained 
from its progress up the Scheldt, to attack 
the line-of-battle ships, wherever, they 
may be : however, this must remain for the 
decision of sir Richard Strachan,-when the 
project is in a more advanced state of ma- 
turity,” 


No. IV. 

u Several modes for the attack of Ant- 
werp have, I understand, been suggested, 
though probably not altogether amount- 
ing to a digested proposition. The one, 
to land at Ostend and inarch across the 
country ; the other to disembark in the 
Slough, and march across the island of 
South Beveland, embark again at Bathz, 
and land at Santfliet. — The first idea 
being beyond my comprehension, I cannot 
venture to offer an opinion upon it ; and 
as to the latter, I think that much time 
will be lost, many unnecessary difficulties 
encountered, and that the troops will nei- 
ther be so fresh or so strong by the sub- 
straction of contingencies in a long forced 
march as they will by proceeding directly 
up the Scheldt, provided we met with no 
obstacles, and landing at Santfliet, which 
1 think at present appears to be the prin- 
cipal point for debarkation. The num- 
ber of positions on both sides of the river 
, must depend upon the importance of 
their situation in the mind of the com- 
mander in chief, subject to alteration 
from the more recent intelligence which 
may be received on the spot. — Fort Ullo 
is a very desirable post to be in possession 
of, and I am sorry that I cannot obtain 
any correct information . of its strength. 
I know that in 1798, when the Brabanters 
were in a state of insurrection, the intelli- 
gence which was received, did not make 
any impression that there would be a dif- 
ficulty in obtaining it. The Tete de FJan- 
dre, on the opposite side, is also I conceive 
a most essential position, rising in im- 
portance in proportion as difficulties in 
getting possession of Antwerp increase. 
I had the honour of embarking the Eng- 
lish artillery here in the night, previous to 
our evacuating Antwerp ; the retreat was 
commanded by general Yyse, who ought 
to be acquainted with all the advantages 
of its situation ; it is the great ferry from 
Ghent to Antwerp, and I think there is a 
position on the high road, which was con- 
sidered as tenable for a short time even in 
the situation in which we were then 
placed, closely followed by PichegruV 
army. At all events a mortar and heavy 
battery may be erected to destroy the 
ships and arsenal, if we cannot get pos- 
session of them; and a few successful 
rockets from Mr. Congreve, may induce 
the inhabitants to press the surrender of 
the shifts (if they get so high as Ant- 
werp, of which I have ray doubts) in pre- 
ference to the alternative of having that 
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valuable town destroyed. — I must observe 
here, that on the north side of the point a 
few gun-vessels may lie, which would flank 
the high road, I believe nearly two miles 
from the pitch of the point, and they 
would be out of reach of the citadel ; and 
I do not recollect any work at the lower 
end of the town, at least there was none 
that struck me as of importance, when 1 
was in the habit of going six or eight 
times a day to the quays. It must be 
recollected that the town is a very long 
town, and I believe the citadel to be a 
mile and a half from the lower part of it 
near the water side. I need not at present 
offer any further remark about the Tete 
de Flandre, but proceed to the principal 
landing-place, Santfliet. — I believe it is 
generally supposed there never was a 
period in which the Low Countries were 
left with so few troops; but the same 
precautions must betaken as if a consi- 
derable resistance was expected to this 
enterprize. — The principal and most ap- 
proximate towns from which Antwerp 
can derive assistance should be consi- 
dered. On the part of Holland, they 
may expect all the disposable force from 
Bergen-op-Zoom, Klindert, Williamstadt 
and Breda, though there may be some 
doubt as to Bergen-op-Zoom while so 
large a forceis lying at Bathz, from whence 
I disembarked several regiments for Ber- 
gen-op-Zoom last war. The high road of 
Bergen-op-Zoom is not above four miles 
from Lillo, and the high roads from all the 
other places meet at about four miles fur- 
ther, on the road to Antwerp. — The roads 
from Lico, Mahnos, Louvaincand Brussels, 
come in on the south side of* the town ; 
these roads are all paved, and the two 
last places are about forty miles from 
Antwerp. The expediency of a close 
investiture of this side of the town, must in 
course be left with the General Officer ; it 
may seem to promise some advantage by 
preventing reinforcements to the citadel, 
though in respect to the ^absolute necessity 
of the citadel, that will, I take it for 
granted, be supplied by the marines of 
the enemy’s fleet at the last moment of 
their quitting it.— I have here only men- 
tioned the principal points for considera- 
tion, the details of service for which can 
be hereafter enlarged upon; but 1 am 
very much inclined to think, on every re- 
flection that I can give on this subject, 
that 5,000 men beyond the 30,000, 
should be embarked,. for the purpose of 
attending to all the operations which are 


now proposed to take place at the Tete 
de Flandre. I cannot at present see any 
reason to alter my opinion of the great im- 
portance of this plan. In many points of 
view, it may however appear unnecessary 
to fix decidedly on the Tete de Flandre, as 
the fleet may be taken and destroyed be- 
fore it can possibly get to Antwerp. To 
ibis I answer, that it is right to be pre- 
pared in the first instance against all con- 
tingencies ; if it is an object to destroy 
the arsenals, the Tete de Flandre is 
equally important. — 1 again repeat, that I 
avoid entering much into detail, for fear 
of making these memoirs on the subject of 
the Expedition carry the appearance of 
being too long and too tedious to enter 
upon. — It is impossible that the equip- 
ment of a large armament can be kept a 
secret beyond a certain time, from the 
various departments which must necessa- 
rily be concerned in it ; but the object 
and destination of an Expedition may be 
masked long enough to answer almost 
every purpose intended from secrecy.— 
To the present all the appearance of a 
foreign equipment must be given ; a 
greater number of ships should be fitted 
at Portsmouth, and their semblance of 
equipment should have a foreign indica- 
tion, which may easily be done by issuing 
two or three ostensible orders, and before 
they arc made public the troops will be 
ready to embark and sail. — The other 
two places appropriate foj; the embarka- 
tion are, the district of the Downs and 
that of the Nore ; and a westerly wind is 
a fair wind from all these places to the 
place of destination, and the junction may 
be formed with the greatest facility on 
any given point : if however any troops 
intended for this enterprize should be in 
the Eastern district, they may be embarked 
at Harwich and sent to the Nore. — The 
divisions of th\3 army for Walcheren, 
ought to be embarked at Portsmouth^ 
where transports to complete the embarka- 
tion of that force beyond what the men 
of war can carry, should be immediately 
sent. The heavy artillery specially ap- 
pointed for that service should be the first 
embarked, and sent under the charge of 
an agent, with instructions to proceed to 
Portsmouth and announce his arrival to 
sir Roger Curtis, who will appoint a 
convoy to proceed to Lisbon. His pro- 
gress to the westward would be watched, 
and he never need getfurther than Dunge- 
n ess.— The troops tor Antwerp should be 
embarked as much as possible in men of 
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war the lightest draught of water, and the 
ten effective line-of-battle ships may 
each' carry from 2 to 300 men without 
much inconvenience, as they may be dis- 
embarked immediately onBeveland. The 
remainder of the troops which embark in 
transports should be put in divisions of the 
strength of the brigades ; and there should 
be two agents to each division. The regi- 
ments of cavalry, with the artillery horses 
that it is absolutely necessary to take, 
should embark in the most convenient situ- 
ation in the Eastern district for the march 
of the cavalry from their present canton- 
ments. The artillery horseswiil probably 
embark at Woolwich ; those, however, 
necessary to draw' the field brigades at- 
tached to the brigades of infantry em- 
barked at Portsmouth, should be sent 
there for that purpose, but on the most 
reduced scale; for it must be pressed, 
how difficult an embarkation is that of 
horses, and that all our necessities for 
draught may be supplied on Beveland.— 
The officers Who are to command the flo- 
tilla not in commission, should be imme- 
diately selected, and they should examine 
the state of it; for if this is not done, it 
may be sent across in a defective state, 
which will only be a vast charge and de- 
tail of trouble, without the least advantage. 
The flat boats should be thoroughly exa- 
mined, ready to deliver to the respective 
ships as soon as possible. — 1 mention this, 
because when the Expedition was undcr- 
takenagainst Copenhagen, not one third of 
the boats could be put in a state of service 
in less than three weeks, and some of them 
were condemned as unserviceable. In 
general. Expeditions are so hurried off at 
the last, and with such little previous ar- 
rangement and attention to equipments, 
that it is the occupation of a long voyage 
to get all the appointments perfect ; but 
here every thing must be perfect before 
it moves : every man niust«know his duty 
^md every implement its place ; for it is 
more than prasible that the whole arma- 
ment may be in action, before it has time 
to sleep, after quitting the shores of Eng- 
land.— Mr. Congreve should be directed 
to examine the submarine locks as fast as 
possible, and see that they are in perfect 
order ; to prepare 40 copper carcasses 
that will contain from two to three barrels, 
20 that will contain 5 barrels, and 10 to 
contain 10 barrels. — A variety of articles 
will be wanted from the ordnance, a list 
of which shall be given in immediately. 
But the preceding preliminary arrange- 


ments, with the formation of of the squad- 
ron of pilotage, are the first to be at- 
tended to.” 

Charles- street, St. James* s-square, 
1 3th June, ] 8oy. 

“ My lord ; It did not occur to me on 
Sunday to mention, that as fast as the re- 
inforcements could be spared from the 
operations on Walcheren, they would na- 
turally relieve the Western regiments on 
Bevel and, and the Eastern would by signals 
cross from Bathz to Sanfliet, their posts 
being occupied by the Western regiments 
successively ; by which arrangement the 
reinforcements in series would join the 
Antwerp column within an hour after they 
could be spared from Walcheren. — As 1 
hope your lordship is satisfied my mind is 
never at rest upon any subject I take up un- 
til it is completed, you will I am sure ex- 
cuse the anxiety I express upon the present 
occasion. I see the season advancing fast, 
and if we are imperceptibly led on till the 
Midsummer fine weather is past, we shall 
have the most dreadful of all difficulties, 
the elements, to encounter; and those 
difficulties will be materially increased 
by the number of transports which will I 
fear attend this Expedition. — Transports 
are the greatest clog to every sort of 
Expedition, particularly those in which 
promptness and celerity are so essential 
to success ; on this persuasion it was that 
I much pressed the dismantling a great 
proportion of the line-of-battle ships and 
embarking the troops in brigades in pro- 
portionate divisions of men of war with all 
their appointments and equipments and 
the number of horses, ready for them to 
go into action the very first instant of their 
landing.— When I have the honour of see- 
ing your lordship again, I think 1 shall 
be better able to satisfy you of the ex- 
pediency of this measure, especially w hen 
it applies to an object the success of which 
should not be hazarded by too strict a 
consideration of matters of mere formality. 
— I expect a person in a few days in 
town, from whom we shall derive much 
information as to the state of the landing- 
places in the river, which will be a con- 
siderable relief to me, as I do not like to 
place implicit confidence in my own re- 
collection after such a lapse of time.— I 
again venture to press on your lordship 
how important it is to save even an hour, 
and to seize the favourable moment which 
is presented to us for accomplishing an 
undertaking not inferior in national im- 
portance to any on which the resources 
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of this empire have ever been employed. 

X' have &c> 

The Right Hon. Vise. Home Popham.” 
Castlereagh, fyc. 

Sir Home Popham . — I have in my hand 
notes of the precise conversation which 
passed between lord Mulgrave and myself 
oh the 4th of Jane, which I am ready to 
give in, if it is the pleasure of the Com- 
mittee that they should be inserted in the 
minutes, instead of the statement I made 
from memory ; the statements are the 
same in substance ; there are no material 
variations. 

The Chairman vvas directed to report 
progress, and ask leave to sit again. 


7 . 

Jovis, 15° die Febniarii, 1810. 

The Right Hon. Sir John Anstkuther, 
Bart, in the Chair. 

Rear Admiral Sir R. John Stkachan, 
called in.— Examined by the Com- 
mittee. 

Previous to the sailing of the Expedi - 
tion were you consulted with by any of 
his Majesty’s ministers, respecting the 
practicability of the Expedition to the 
Scheldt? — 1 was consulted. 

At what time ?— About the 1 9 th of June. 

By whom were you consulted, and what 
passed at that consultation r — I was sent 
for to the admiralty, when I saw lord Mul- 
grave, sir R. Bickerton, and Mr. Welles- 
ley Pole; after some conversation capt. 
Plampin was sent for, and soon afterwards 
lord Castlereagh came in. After we had 
conversed upon the subject, particularly 
about the landing at Santvliet, lord Mul- 
grave proposed to send for sir Home Pop- 
ham. In the previous conversation, I ob- 
served, that 1 thought there would be 
some difficulty in getting to the ulterior 
objects of the Expedition, as there might 
be greater difficulties in the navigation of 
the Scheldt than at present appeared. 
When sir H. Popham came in, he was 
consulted about a landing at Santvliet. I 
do not recollect any thing else particular. 

What was the nature of those difficul- 
ties? — 1 conceived, that notwithstanding 
the government had reason to believe the 
enemy had very few troops in Flanders or 
in Holland, that in a very short time, long 
before we could get to Antwerp to ac- 
complish the objects of the Expedition, 
the population of the couhtty afid the 
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troops in the different garrisons would be 
collected together in such numbers that 
the retreat of the army might be cut off if 
it passed above Antwerp: I also thought 
it would be necessary, to enable the navy 
to get up to Antwerp, to take the forts of 
Li llo and Lief kenshoeik, aud I knew that 
the enemy had a boom across from Lillo 
to Lief kenshoeik; at the same time I be- 
lieved the intelligence that the govern- 
ment had received, that there were very 
few troops in Flanders or in Holland, but 
, I could hardly conceive it possible an 
army could penetrate so far as Antwerp 
without being exposed to have their re- 
treat cut off; for in the time it would 
take up to destroy the naval arsenals and 
to get at the enemy’s ships, which I con- 
cluded would, to save themselves, go above 
Antwerp, i he enemy would have an op- 
portunity of collecting all his force from 
the garrison towns in France, Flanders, 
and Holland ; and at that time it was ru- 
moured, there would be a cessation of 
hostilities between France and Austria ; 
these were my principal doubts of the 
success of the ulterior objects of the Ex- 
pedition. 

Were you, at that time, well acquaint- 
ed with the navigation of the Scheldt ?— 
No ; I was not. 

Did you imagine that the navigation 
of the Scheldt, up to Antwerp, was well 
known by any persons in the admiralty 
or in his Majesty’s naval service at that 
time ? — 1 do not think it was well known 
by any officers in his Majesty’s naval ser- 
vice ; but sir Home Popham had the most 
perfect knowledge, and next to him, I 
think, capt. Plampin. 

Was any person placed under your or- 
ders, or with whom you were directed to 
communicate, or oil whom to rely, with 
respect to the navigation of that river ? — 
No ; but there vvas a person whom the ad- 
miralty recomnfended me to trust with , 
regard to his knowledge of the interior 
part of the Scheldt, and I have since found 
him very trust-worthy, 

What is the Committee to understand 
by the interior part of the Scheldt?— 
From Flushing up to Lillo, and I should 
suppose up to Antwerp ; but up to Lillo 
was the extent of the proof he gave us as 
to his knowledge. 

Did you find any difficulty in advanc- 
ing, for want of a sufficient knowledge of 
the navigation of the Scheldt ? — Certainly 
we did ; and it was necessary, before the 
fleet cpdld proceed up the Scheldt, to have 
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the passages buoyed, which took up some 
time; for it would have been impossible 
that this person could have conducted the 
whole of the armament up the Scheldt, 
unless those passages could have been 
'buoyed, for in the windings and intricacies 
of the navigation, the ships could not have 
followed each other. 

Where were the channels buoyed, and 
what ftas the time taken up in so buoying 
them ? — The different shoals were buoyed 
from the Hoogplaatt shoal along the dif- 
ferent shoals by the Eivoetsdykc pass up 
to the island of Saeftingan ; tliis is the 
best explanation I can give of the differ- 
ent passages ; the exact time I cannot say. 

About what time ? — I think at least it 
was a week before itwas completely buoy- 
ed ; but during this time the ships of 
war and other vessels were constantly 
going up the Scheldt, as they got through 
the Slough Passage. 

Was there more than one person on 
board your squadron, whose local know- 
ledge could aid you in discovering the in- 
tricacies of the navigation of the Scheldt? 
— I think the only person, except the one 
I have referred to, who had any knowledge 
of the navigation of the Scheldt, was sir 
H. Popham, and it was sir Home who dis- 
covered and had the Elvoetsdyke passage 
buoyed. • 

Did you find sir Home Popham accu- 
rately acquainted with the navigation of 
the Scheldt, or were you obliged to sound 
as you advanced ?— Sir Home Popham 
had a general notion of the Scheldt, but 
he did not exactly know where every 
shoal lay, nor the marks for avoiding 
those shoals ; it was therefore necessary 
to have the different shoals pointed out 
by buoys, or vessels stationed as buoys. 

Had you any accurate information of 
the different landing places in the island 
of Walcheren and Cad sand, or in the 
neighbourhood of Santvliet ?— We had in 
the island of Walcheren and at Cadsand : 
not so perfectly at Cadsand, and at 
Santvliet only a general idea that there 
was a good landing-place ; but sir Home 
Popham did state that an army could be 
landed at Santvliet, and captain Plampin 
corroborated that statement. 

Do you conceive that the whole of this 
Expedition, with the artillery and horses, 
could in possibility have proceeded safely 
to Santvliet without the delay necessary 
to buoy the channel ?— I should doubt 
very much that the whole would have 
proceeded in safety up the Scheldt with- 
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out waiting to buoy; but 1 conceive a 
very great part of it would, by means that 
we should have taken to prevent acci- 
dents. 

Do you know what portion of the arma- 
ment wasintendpd to act against Antwerp ? 
—At this time I cannot exactly say what 
proportion ; but it will appear.in the or- 
ders that were given, and the arrange- 
ments that were made for the progress of 
the army, that the division of it under sir 
Eyre Coote was intended for Walcheren ; 
the other part of the army, under lord 
Rosslyn (and with that part I concluded 
lord Chatham proposed to go) was in- 
tended for Antwerp, and would have been 
joined by lord Huntley's and sir John 
Hope's divisions. 

Do you imagine that the force which 
you have now stated, together with the 
proportion of artillery and artillery 
horses, could with safety have been con- 
veyed up the Western Scheldt without 
waiting to buoy the passage ?— I. have al- 
ready given my opinion upon that head, 
that if every thing had been favourable as 
it was at'first intended for our entering the 
Western Scheldt, we should certainly have 
endeavoured to . proceed up withput the 
delay of buoying the passages; but in 
consequence of our being under the ne- 
cessity of going into the Roompot for 
security, owing to the blowing weather, 
the original tide of the Expedition was di- 
verted to another channel, which was the 
reason we took time to buoy the Western 
Scheldt. 

Had the Expedition not been diverted 
into another channel, would not the at- 
tempt to pass without buoying with so 
large, a force have been attended with 
considerable risk?— It would have been 
attended with some risk ; but the object, 

I think, would have justified the risk. 

What length of time would it probably 
have taken to have conveyed that part of 
the Expedition from the mouth of the 
Scheldt to Santvliet, taking such precau- 
tions as were indispensable ? — It* is diffi- 
cult to answer that question positively 
with regard to time, as it would a good 
deal depend upon the weather to enable 
us to place the different buoy vessels that 
weue indispensably necessary to insure 
the armament passing up tne Scheldt, 
through all the intricacies of that river ; 
even when the different channels were 
buoyed we were obliged to have ves- 
sels with flags stationed at different parts 
as guides, independent of the buoys. 

( 2 ) 
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What length of time do yon think it 
would have taken, supposing the weather 
to hare been favourable ?— -I think the 
vessels might have been stationed almost 
as fast as the others coaid proceed up. 

What length of time do you think it 
would have taken in favourable weather 
to have proceeded with that amount of 
force, from the mouth of the Scheldt to 
Sanivliet ?— I think in two or three days 
after they had passed Flushing ; by the 
third day the whole might have been up. 

Do you think they could have passed 
with the whole of the force, including 
transports, both Walcheren and Cadsand, 
without occupying either? — It is possible 
certainly to pass, but I think a very con- 
siderable loss and many accidents would 
have happened if such an attempt had 
been made. 

Do you think it would have been prac- 
ticable with transports ? — It is practica- 
ble, under similar circumstances of great 
loss. 

Would it not have required conside- 
rable time to have disembarked the 
troops, the horses, and the artillery in the 
neighbourhood of Santvliet ? — I think it 
would not longer than a disembarkation 
at any other place. 

What length of time would it probably 
have taken ?— I think the whole of the in- 
fantry, and the artillery belonging to the 
infantry, would have been landed in one 
day, and a great part of the cavalry if not 
the whole ; with regard to the battering- 
train, I cannot exactly state how long it 
might be, but not more than two days. 

Do you know the nature of the beach ? 
—Not from my own observation, but 
from sir H. Pop ham's report, I had rea- 
son to think the beach was good, and 
very proper for the disembarkation of in- 
fantry and cavalry ; but I do not know 
what the country might be behind the 
dyke, as it was at too great a distance for 
us to observe from the mast heads of the 
vessels that lay near it, so that the coun- 
try might have been inundated behind 
the bank, for aught I know, because a 
part of the country was observed to be 
in that state. 

Would the time requisite for that dis- 
embarkation have depended much upon 
the state of the weather and the surf ?— 
In that part of the river Scheldt near San t- 
vliet, the weather would have very little 
interfered with us, but of course it would 
have retarded us a little ; we may say 
half a day. 


Do you know what number of men 
could disembark at one time from the 
whole of your fleet?— The fleet was 
never so collected as to make it an object 
to ascertain what number of men could 
be disembarked at once from the whole of 
the fleet ; but an arrangement was made 
to land at Cadsand and Walcheren, and a 
division of the army on South Beveland, 
at the same time; and afterward?/ when 
the army came up to Batbz, preparatory 
to landing at Santvliet, I understood from 
sir Richard Keats, with whom the ar- 
rangement for disembarking the troops 
was left, that he could have landed be- 
tween 10 and 12,000 men in the course 
of a few hours. 

Weie you provided with the number of 
boats, flat boats, &c. mentioned in the 
memorandum of the admiralty. No. 1, 
dated the 9th of June?— We had more 
flat boats than are mentioned in that 
paper ; I recollect Mr. Pole shewing me 
this paper in the secretary's room at the 
Admiralty, and I think, to the best of 
my recollection, I remarked that that 
would do very well, supposing we had 
the whole together, and that it would not 
do to put troops in the gun-boats, al- 
though some of the gun-boats might be 
made use of for that purpose. I consider 
that the means which the admiralty furnish- 
ed were most ample, and that nothing was 
wanting to forward the success of the Ex- 
pedition on the part of the admiralty ; if 
I had thought theie had been any thing 
wanted, I should have stated it, and I am 
sure it would have been complied with 
immediately ; I believe all the flat boats 
in this country went with the Expedition, 
and besides that, a great number of row- 
ing and sailing boats were hired at Deal, 
and added to the means of landing the 
troops, as well as buoying the passages of 
the Scheldt. 

Were you acquainted with the state of 
the forts of Lillo and Liefkcnshoeik ?— 
From observation it appeared to me 
that they were in a perfect state of de- 
fence, but it had been represented to the 
government that these forts had been 
much neglected, and were not in a state 
to resist an attack upon them. 

Did either lord Castlereagh or lord 
Mulgrave make any observation upon the 
statement you made, of the difficulties 
that would attend the navigation to Ant- 
werp ? — I do not recollect that they did ; 
I know that lord M. was extremely anxi- 
ous about th$ Expedition, and upon my 
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remarking to him that I thought all we 
should do would be taking Walcheren, he 
said that the country would be very little 
satisfied with such an expensive arma- 
% ment doing nothing more than taking 
Walcheren; I remarked to his lordship 
that I was fearful it would turn out so, 
that for my part I knew nothing of the 
navigation, but that! would do my belt to 
accomplish all the objects of the Expedi- 
tion, and that I should be very ready to 
serve under any officer they had more 
confidence in than me ; lord M. observed 
that he had the fullest confidence in me, 
and that he had reason to think we should 
do very well. 

Did you see, previous to the Expedition, 
the military opinion that was given by the 
Commander in Chief ?— Yes, I have read 
it. 

Had you read it previous to the sailing 
of the Expedition ? — I had. 

By whom was it communicated to you, 
and when ? — That among others was sent 
to me by the Admiralty, early after the 
19 th of June. 

What others do you allude to? — gen. 
Alex. Hope's, gen. Calvert's, col. Gor- 
don’s, and gen. Brownrigg's, together with 
some memoirs of sir FI. Popham's. There 
were other papers, not of, much conse- 
quence. 

When you returned those opinions, did 
you make any comments upon them ? — I 
did not. 

Did they occasion any alteration in 
your opinion ? — They rather confirmed 
my own opinion, that the success of the 
Expedition was doubtful. 

You have mentioned that one of the ob- 
jections to the fleet proceeding to An- 
twerp, was a boom between the forts of 
Lillo and Liefkenshoeik ; do you know 
when' that boom was placed there ?— I 
think it was placed, if I am to believe 
the intelligence we got,*in the month of 
April. 

How soon after the 2d of August, when 
the fort of Bathz was taken, was the Bri 
ti£h navy in possession of the Bergen-op- 
Zoom channel and the Western Scheldt ? 
•—’Hie Bergen-op-Zoom channel or a part 
of it, I think, but I cannpt speak positive- 
ly, was occupied by the navy on the 3d 
of August, and in the Western Scheldt 
about the 9th, and on the 10th some of the 
flotilla got up to Bathz. 

How lone was it before the British navy 
were in full possession of the anchorage 
at Baths When the flotilla got up there. 


the navy might be said to be in possession 
of the f anchorage ; it is not a regular an- 
chorage, it is only a reach in the river ; I 
wish not to be understood to state posi- 
tively that our flotilla was up by the 10th, 
but 1 think it was ; it was under the com- 
mand of sir H. Popbam. 

Did you understand that there was a 
ford found between the island of South 
Beveland and the main land near Bergen-' 
op-Zoom ? — I knew of that ford ; it had 
been there many years. 

Was not the possession of Flushing con- 
sidered in a naval and military point of 
view, as of the greatest importance to this 
country ? — I thought so : and think so 
still. 

What number of line-of-battle ship* Is 
the basin of Flushing capable of contain- 
ing ? — I believe 20 sail of large ships might 
he moored in the basin. 

What depth of water was there in the 
basin at high-water and springtides? — I 
cannot positively say, but 1 believe 23 
feet. 

In 23 feet of water, could 20 sail of the 
line, having their guns and stores on board, 
and having two months provisions, go out 
by the Scheldt in one tide ? — No, it would 
be necessary to lighten the ships to en- 
able them to go out of the basin ; there is 
a bar at the entrance of the basin, there- 
fore I believe the ships cannot go into the 
basin or come out of the basin with their 
guns, for I know in the month of March or 
April when the enemy had reason to think 
it was intended by this government to at- 
tack Walcheren, they hurried their ship! 
out without either their guns or stores, and 
they went up to Terneuse to take their 
guns and stores in, which were sent after 
them in schuy ts. The great advantage that 
the enemy had derived from the basin 
was, that their ships could lie in security 
from the ice, and being at the mouth of 
the river Scheldt, could sooner go to sea 
than they would have been able if they 
fitted out at Antwerp ; and I have heard that 
in consequence of our having possession of 
Walcheren, they have been obliged to make 
slips for their ships above Antwerp, that 
they may be clear of the ice, so that it 
would be very difficult, if not impractic- 
abli, for the enemy to fit out a squadron in 
the winter. 

In the event of the enemy ever being 
enabled to fit out a fleet of 40 or 50 sail 
of the line to cover a landing in this 
country, would it not be necessary to have 
a fleet to windward to be able to act 
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against the enemy, when our fleets to lee-* 
ward probably would be rendered, in case 
•f a continuance of easterly winds, totally 
insufficient ? — By to windward, I suppose, 
is meant near the coast of Walcheren. If 
the enemy -had a fleet of 30 or 40 sail, we 
should of course, I conclude, have a fleet 
of the same number of vessels at proper* 
times stationed near the coast of Wal- 
cheren. 

Would it not be extremely dangerous 
to keep an English fleet upon an enemy's 
coast, without having any port or any 
lhelter for our ships r— It would be dan- 
gerous, but it might be necessary. 

Would not the possession of Flushing 
have greatly lessened that danger ? — Yes, 
with regard to the ships ; but the expence 
of keeping Flushing, and the great loss of 
men that would attend it, makes it a more 
advisable thing not to keep the island of 
Walcheren. 

Did you ever hear an idea suggested, 
of the possibility of insulating Flushing 
and cutting it off* entirely from the island 
of Walcheren, when it would require a 
very small garrison to hold it, and conse- 
quently the loss by sickness would be so 
much decreased ?— I have heard of it, 
but I never approved of it ; the conse- 
quence would be, the anchorage would be 
so contracted that no considerable number 
of ships could lie off the town. 

How could it possibly contract the an- 
chorage by insulating Flushing ? — The 
enemy would get possession of Ramekins 
and the coast near it, and would of course 
annoy all the shipping that lay towards 
that end of Flushing; and towards the 
mouth of the Scheldt, and on the Duerloo 
aide of Flushing, the anchorage is not very 
secure for small vessels. 

Do not you think that by inundating a 
great part of the island of Walcheren, 
near Flushing, that would have been pre- 
vented ? — I do not think it could have 
prevented the enemy from getting Ra- 
mekins and the Dyke towards Flushing. 

What did you consider as the ultimate 
and most material object of the Expedi- 
tion ?— ^considered the destruction of the 
enemy's* fleet, and the destroying the 
dockyard and arsenal at Antwerp, the 
great object of the Expedition, combined 
with the destruction of the dock-yard, 
bason, and arsenal at Walcheren. 

Did you consider the destruction of the 
docks and arsenal at Antwerp as a mate- 
rial object of the Expedition ?— Idid. 

Do you know whether the last anchor- 
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age occupied by the enemy's fleet was 
under the protection of the guns of the ci- 
tadel at Antwerp ?— A part of the enemy's 
fleet lay on the sea face of Antwerp, and 
of course they were within the range of 
the guns of the citadel ; but I doubt if the' 
enemy had any batteries or guns mounted 
on the wharfs at Antwerp ; the enemy had 
Antwerp on their right, and the Tete de 
Fiandre on their left. 

Could a landing have been effected at 
Santvliet, without being in possession of 
the fort of Bathz ?— It might have been, 
but it would have been proper to have 
possession of the fort of Bathz, because in 
passing that fort the ships and boats would 
have been under the fire of it, and must 
have suffered very considerable loss ; but 
Bathz surrendered without the least op- 
position. 

Had you reason to be satisfied with the 
professional judgment and resources of sir 
H. Popham, while acting under your or- 
ders in the Scheldt ? — Most fully so. 

You have stated, that supposing the 
whole fleet had attempted to pass up the 
Scheldt without buoys, a great part might 
have reached Santvliet, though some might 
not ; supposing some of the ships had 
stranded, was it probable that the troops 
on board those ships might have been 
transferred to other vessels that would still 
have passed on ? — They certainly would 
have taken out of those vessels, and the 
object of the Expedition might have been 
gained, that is, the landing the^roops, not- 
withstanding some of the vessels got on 
shore ; and indeed buoyed as the river was, 
every day we had several vessels on shore, 
.and some lay for a conside rable time, but 
they were all at last got ofl*. 

Did you understand that the design of 
government >vas to take Antwerp by a 
joint attack of the army and the navy ? — I 
certainly knew that, government did ex- 
pect the army aftd navy would co-operate 
heartily to gain the object of the Expe- 
dition, and therefore any attempt that was 
made upon Antwerp would be by a co- 
operation of the two services. 

Did you understand that government 
considered the co-operation of the navy 
as necessary to the taking of Antwerp ?— 
I conclude the government expected it. 

Did government furnish you with any 
plan of the existing state of the fortifica- 
tions of Antwerp ? — No ; I had never seen 
any. 

Had you reason to know, from your 
communications with government, that 
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they were in possession of any plan of the 
existing state of the fortifications of An- 
twerp ? — I do not know whether govern- 
ment had any plans. 

From your communications with go- 
vernment, did you suppose them to know 
whether the Scheldt was navigable for 
ships of the line above Antwerp, or not ? — 
In conversations I had with lord Mul grave 
and some of the members of the board of 
admiralty, I think they did not seem to 
understand that ships of the line could go 
above Antwerp. I was always of opinion 
myself that they could, and it lias turned 
out since that they have gone above Ant- 
werp, and that was one of my reasons for 
thinking that we should find it a difficult 
matter to destroy the enemy’s fleet if 
they should go above Antwerp, and our 
army not be able to gain possession of that 
place. 

Is the Committee to understand, that 
your opinion was not distinctly taken by 
government upon the fact, whether ships 
of the Ime could pass above Antwerp or 
not? — I could not satisfy government upon 
that head, because I bad no local know- 
ledge myself, and it was quite matter of 
opinion with me; 1 stated my opinion 
from my observation of the last French 
survey. 

Was your opinion asked upon that 
point ? — My opinion was asked, and I 
gave that answer. 

Were you furnished by government 
with any plan of the slate of the forts of 
Lillo and Liefkenshoeik ?— I was not ; 
and 1 do not believe government had any 
plans. 

Stale to the Committee, whether pre- 
viously to the sailing of the Expedition 
you were ever consulted, conjointly with 
the commander in chief of that Expedi- 
tion, on the best modes of carrying it into 
effect, either by lord Mulgrave or lord 
Castlercagh ?— J was frequently consulted 
by lord Mulgrave, and lord Castlercagh 
was occasionally present ; and I fre- 
quently had interviews with lord Chatham ; 
Rut there never was a meeting between 
lord Chatham and any of the members of 
the government and myself. 

What day did you appear off the Scheldt 
with the fleet under your command ? — It 
was the 28th of July. 

At what time were you enabled to put 
that part of your instructions into execu- 
tion to push up a sufficient amount of your 
force above the town of Flushing, to pre- 
vent the escape of any vessels m Flushing, 


or the vicinity of it, up the Scheldt?— I 
think it was the 2d or 3d of August tl at a 
considerable part of the flotilla got into 
the West Scheldt ; it was uot necessaiy to 
push any part of the larger ships into the 
Scheldt, in compliance with that part of 
my orders, because the enemy had i d 
force at Flushing that the gun- boats 
could not intercept ; indeed at that time 
they had not any armed vessel in the 
mouth of the Scheldt. A part of the 
squadron would have been ordered into 
the Scheldt, if I had not received intel- 
ligence that the enemy’s fleet had got 
above the boom at Lillo; I therefore did 
not consider it was proper to expose the 
ships unnecessarily when no object could 
be obtained by it. 

Then the Committee is to understand, 
you could have pushed a proportion of 
your fleet up the Scheldt sooner, but for 
the reason you have given ?— Yes, certainly 
we might. 

In case you had pushed any part of your 
fleet above the town of Flushing, would 
it not have prevented the reinforcements 
passing from Cadsand to Flushing? 

[The witness was directed to withdraw.] 

[The witness was again called in ; and 
informed by the Chairman, that if 
any question was put to him, the an- 
swer to which would in his opinion 
tend in any degree to inculpate or 
criminate himself he was at liberty 
to refuse answering it.] 

In case you had pushed any part of 
your fleet above the town of Flushing, 
would it not have prevented the reinforce- 
ments passing from Cadsand to Flushing ? 
No, it woul cf not ; and at the time those 
reinforcements did pass, there was none of 
the fleet in a situation to pass into the 
Scheldt except the division under com- 
modore Owen, and as he was employed 
upon that particular service of landing at 
Cadsand to destroy the batteries, he could 
not well push into the Scheldt; and if 
he had done so, he would have been liable 
to suffer very great damage from the bat- 
teries of Cadsand. Lord Gardner with 
his division, as will be seen by his orders 
already before the Committee, was order- 
ed Ho co-operate with commodore Owen, 
and to push into the Scheldt after the bat- 
teries of Cadsand were taken ; but when 
in consequence of the .weather we found 
it necessary to go into the East Scheldt 
(that is into the Roompot) for the security 
of the armament, l&ent ordersto cemmo- 
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dore Owen not to land, but to preserve a 
menacing position; and lord Gardner 
had similar orders to anchor at the mouth 
of the Duerloo for the same purpose, that 
the enemy might imagine we intended to 
land somewhere about Zoutland Bay ; 
and it answered this good purpose, that 
the enemy never detached any of his 
force to prevent our landing where we did, 
upon the Bree Sand nor Dunhack Battery. 
The pilots in lord Gardner’s division of 
the squadron would not take charge of 
the large ships, either to pass them into 
the Weil in or into the Duerloo, and there- 
fore it was not in his lordship’s power to 
pass into the Scheldt, even if he had been 
ordered ; if this division had pushed into 
the Scheldt, they would have been oblig- 
ed to anchor above Flushing and Cadsand, 
arid as it blew too hard for boats to keep 
in the space between those two places, 
the enemy could always with the wind, 
as it was S. S. W. send reinforcements 
pver, either in the day or night ; and this 
will appear by commodore Owen’s state- 
ment, who exerted himself to the utmost 
to prevent it ; indeed it blew so hard at 
one time that the gun-boats were under 
the necessity of leaving the West Scheldt, 
and dropping into the Slow passage for se- 
curity. 

Then the Committee is to understand, 
there was no part of your fleet that was 
in a situation to go up the Scheldt, on your 
first appearance off the Scheldt ? — There 
was not; but it was intended that lord 
Gardner should have gone into the Scheldt, 
as I have said before, after the batteries of 
Cadsand were taken, and orders were given 
to him in conformity to the orders I had 
received from the admiralty, upon the 
idea that the enemy’s fleet was in a situa- 
tion to be attacked by ours ; but when I 
found that the enemy’s fleet had gone 
again up the Scheldt, it did not appear to 
me of so much importance pushing and 
risking our large ships through the dan- 
gerous shoals at the entrance of that river, 
and therefore I countenanced lord Gardner 
in remaining at an anchor in the West 
Putt, that Js, off W$st Cappel, as by that 
means he was in a situation to assist com- 
modore Owen with his boats, in case we 
had found it necessary to land upon Cad- 
sand or to push in through the Duerloo or 
WeHen passages, when we could get pi- 
lots to take charge, of the ships. 

If you had thought it necessary, could 
not you have got the ships up between the 
fd and the 8th of August ?— I cannot ex- | 
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actly at this moment answer to dates, but 
I think long before the 8th of August 1 
sent orders for a squadron of frigates to 
push into the Scheldt, meaning that they 
should go up to Bathz ; bht those frigates 
did not pass the batteries till the i )th, ow~' 
ing to several causes of wind and weather 
that prevented them ; but I do not think 
the public service suffered from those fri- 
gates not passing in sooner, and indeed as 
it was they were in sufficient time at Bathz 
to give countenance to any operations of 
the army. 

Do you admit, that between the 2d and 
the 8th of August, the orders you gave 
for those frigates might have beenobeyed ? 
—In the interval between the 7th, I think, 
and the time that the frigates passed in, I 
sent an order to suspend their goingin, by 
which order a day was lost; that was in con- 
sequence of6ome reports 1 had heard ; the 
last order to enforce the frigates going into 
the Scheldt, and the iine-of-battle ships 
going into Dyeeshook Bay, was to the 
best of my recollection, upon the 8th, and 
it was executed as soon as it possibly 
could be. 

Did you not write a letter on the 27th 
of August to the admiralty ? — Yes, I did. 

Was that letter of a public or a private 
nature ? — Any letter that I wrote to the 
secretary of t'he admiralty (and that let- 
ter I believe was published) was of a pub- 
lic nature. 

Did you ever express a concern that 
that letter was published ? — When I wrote 
the letter, it was with an impression that 
the country would be very much dissatis- 
fied that more was not done, and I thought 
it was due to myself and to the navy, to 
state to that branch of the government, 
that I was under (the admiralty) that we 
were desirous to go on, or that we had 
taken all the measures necessary to go on; 
and therefore 1 wrote this letter; I certain- 
ly, when I wrote Mhe letter, did not think it 
would be published, but I was wrong in 
thinking so ; if 1 had thought it would 
have been published, I should have been 
more cautious in wording it, that it might 
not convey a reflection upon lord Chat- 
ham or the army. When I saw the letter 
! afterwards in the paper, it struck me very 
forcibly that it would be the means of 
making a breach between the two services, 
and then of course I expressed how vfery 
sorry I was that I had worded the letter in 
that manner ; at the same time I observed 
to lord Chatham, and indeed to many of- 
ficers of the army, that I must have writ- 
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ten a similar letter, for it was only a state- 
ment of facts ; but I might have put it 
together in such a manner as not to be of- 
fensive, for in the way it was worded it ap- 
peared like casting a reflection upon lord 
^Chatham and the principal officers of the 
army, and I am very glad to have this op- 
portunity of explaining myself, because 1 
did not mean to cast any reflection upon 
lord CRatham, or the superior officers of 
the army, or any of the movements of the 
army, for I am not a judge of military 
matters. At the same time I could not 
help regretting, and 1 do at this moment 
regret most sincerely, that, having been 
brought up as we were to the point of at- 
tack upon the enemy, and having worked 
our people up to the highest pitch of en- 
thusiasm, we should have been under the 
necessity of retiring. From what has 
happened since in consequence of the 
sickness of the army, I am convinced that 
it was the wisest measure that the com- 
manderin chief of the army could pursue; 
for 1 doubt very much whether his lord- 
ship would have been able to accomplish 
the fall of Antwerp, considering the sea- 
son of the year, the very sickly state of 
the troops, and the increasing force of the 
enemy ; but as we did not see much force, 
I thought, and I still do think, that we 
ought to have attacked LilloVnd Liefken- 
shoeik, which might have opened a field 
to some enterprise or other, and might 
have been the means of our even getting 
hold of the enemy’s fleet ; And it was 
with this impression I wrote my letter. 

Did you ever consult with the com- 
mander in chief of the army about attack- 
ing forts LiMo and Licfkenshoeik, and 
going forward ? — On the 2Uh of August, 
sir Ii. Popham and myself went to head 
quarters to dine with lord Chatham, and 
at that time his lordship did not speak at 
all as if he had doubts about going on ; at 
the same time his lordship mentioned that 
the enemy were increasing in force. Sir 
H. Popham spoke a good deal in favour of 
the beach for landing, the army on, and 
this was the general conversation that 
passed at that time ; however, his lordship 
proposed coming to Bathz on the follow- 
ing day, which was the 25th, and there in 
conversation with me he first spoke of re- 
tiring, mentioning the increased force of 
the enemy, the advanced season (and we 
had certainly very bad weather) and the 
sickly state of the troops, the army was 
just then beginning to be sickly, and he 
seemed to hint to me, that he wished for 


some letter from me upon the subject. 
Accordingly, on the next day I wrote to 
his lordship ; and that letter accompanied 
mine to the admiralty of the 87 th of Au- 
gust, and is before the Committee ; in that 
letter it will appear, that 1 proposed an 
attack upon Lillo and Liefkenshoeik, 
with a view of opening a field to further 
enterprize ; this was the only conversa- 
tion or correspondence I had with his 
lordship upon that subject ; I think that 
letter was dated the 26th of August. 

Did you not write a letter to lord Chat- 
ham on the 27 th of August ? — I do not 
recollect whether I did or not ; but if the 
subject of the letter is stated it may bring 
it to my recollection. 

In case the proposition of attacking 
Fort Lillo had been successful, do you 
think the fleet might have gone up so as 
to have attacked Antwerp, or in what 
way, to have taken possession of the 
French fleet ? — If Lillo and Liefkenshoeik 
fiad been taken the fleet would certainly 
have gone up, that is, the frigates and flo- 
tilla would, and probably some of the 
ships of the line, and it would have re- 
mained to be discovered whether the 
works at Antwerp would prevent our pass- 
ing Antwerp to attack the French fleet. 
I think to the best of my recollection, by 
this time the French fleet was brought 
down before Antwerp ; five sail of the 
line had been up above it. When we 
conversed on the propriety of attacking 
Lillo and Liefkenshoeik, sir Richard 
Keats was in company with me, and most 
of the lieut. generals of the army, except 
lord Paget and lord Huntley ; I then 
stated that I thought Lillo might be attack- 
ed with a large proportion of thfe army, 
and that a small proportion of it migfit 
be landed on the Doel side to attack Lief- 
kenshoeik, and that I thought it necessary 
that the army should occupy the dykes 
on both banks of the river. We had a great 
deal of conversation upon this subject, and 
it was the opinion of the officers of tha 
army then present, that we should have lit- 
tle prospect of succeeding in the ulterior 
objects of the Expedition even if we suc- 
ceeded in taking Lillo and Liefkenshoiek, 
and that considering the state of things, 
it would be injudicious to make the at- 
tempt ; but 1 had no doubt of our having 
it in our power to pass the frigates and 
several ships of the line, t indeed we should 
have attempted to do it, up towards An- 
twerp, if Lillo and Liefkenshoiek had been 
taken. 
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You think there was no impediment by 
the boom or chain that was said to bare 
been laid across?— Yes, the boom and 
chain was an impediment, but it might 
have been forced. 

In the interview you had with lord 
Mulgrave on the 19th of June, was any 
chart exhibited to you, shewing the 
soundings and the different courses of 
the navigation of the Scheldt?— Yes, a 
very good chart, the last French survey, 
which we since found to be very correct. 

An engraved chart ? — Yes. 

Was that chart, or a copy of it, deli- 
vered to you before you sailed?— As 
many of those charts as% could be col- 
lected were divided among the different 
ships of war of the fleet. 

Did you find that the soundings in your 
progress up the Scheldt as far as Bathz, 
answered completely to those charts? — 
Nearly so, allowing for the different 
times of tide. 

As well on the Eastern Scheldt as the 
Western Scheldt ?— The chart was a chart 
of the West Scheldt only. 

Was there any chart or any drawing 
of the soundings and course of the East 
Scheldt ? — We had a chart of the East 
Scheldt, but not so correct as that of the 
West Scheldt, and the soundings very in- 
correct, but it was the best chart that 
could be procured ; indeed, every paper 
that could be collected to give us informa- 
tion was sent to us by the admiralty, and 
the greatest pains were taken to procure 
pilots for the Expedition. 

In any of those charts was the ford in 
the Bergen-op-Zoom passage described ? 
—No, it was not. 

In your interview with lord Mulgrave, 
were you made acquainted with the fact 
of there being a ford there ?— We had no 
conversation respecting it, and I doubt if 
it was generally understood that there was 
a ford there. 

Were you aware of such a circum- 
stance before you sailed ? — No, I was not. 

Did lord Chatham send you any an- 
swer to the letter you wrote to his lord- 
ship on the 26tii of August ? — I did re- 
ceive an answer from lord Chatham ; I 
think it was dated the 27th; it is in the 
paper before the Committee. o 

At the time you thought the attack on 
Lillo and Liefkenshoeik practicable, was 
tbe wind favourable ? — No* h v- r a.s not. 

Within what space of time, reck-.ming 
from tbe day you sailed from the Downs, 
do you think that 20,Q00 men could have 
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been landed at Santvliet, reckoning for all 
circumstances of wind, weather, shoals, 
ami oppositions from .the enemy ?— With 
the wind and weather , we had, and the 
impediments* that we met with, I doubt if 
it would have been possible to have made 
a proper landing on Santvliet till the 10th 
or 1 2th of August, if so soon as that, be- 
cause we found a great difficulty in get- 
ting the transports which had the heavy 
ordnance of the army, and provisions and 
other stores, through the Slough Passage 
into the West Scheldt, owing to their 
being obliged to pass through a swash- 
way on the Calnot-shoal which was under 
the fire of Flushing ; it was not till after 
the fall of Flushing that the heavy ord- 
nance and all the cavalry got through, 
and therefore if the army did land at 
Santvliet, which it certainly might have 
done before, it must have gone without 
the heavy artillery and many stores ne- 
cessary to a siege : I beg leave to correct 
myself in my answer, that I do not mean 
to say we had 20,000 men to land, be- 
cause a great part of the army was em- 
ployed in investing Flushing, therefore 
there was not that number of men to be 
landed as well as I can recollect. 

Supposing it had been the primary ob- 
ject, in sailing from the Downs, to land 
20,000 men nt Santvliet; within what 
time could it have been accomplished, in 
the circumstances stated in the last ques- 
tion ?— I find it very difficult to answer 
the question ; I hardly know how I can 
do it satisfactorily, either to myself or the 
Committee. It certainly was intended 
by government, as will be seen by my 
instructions, that a part of the force should 
invest Flushing, and that the other part 
should go up the Scheldt and land at Sant- 
vliet, to accomplish the ulterior object of 
the Expedition, to attack Antwerp and 
destroy the French fleet ; but, as I have 
before stated, this force was diverted into 
another channel owing to stress of wea- 
ther, and in consequence of the whole ar- 
mament going into the Roompot, that 
part of the army which was intended -to 
be landed at Santvliet was landed updn 
South Beveland, and I do not think I am 
competent to answer what were the rea- 
sons of the general for not ordering the 
ahny to advance: I conceive, however, 
that his lordship waited till there was a 
sufficient naval force in the West Scheldt, 
be?. .re he exposed the army by advancing 
*i>' far into the country, and probably he 
n>: 0 hi be influenced by the prevailing re- 
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ports of an armistice between France and 
Austria; it will, therefore, be very diffi- 
cult for me to answer the question satis- 
factorily to the Committee any further 
than as I have done; 

Was it a part of the original plan that 

20.000 men should go to Santvliet, with- 
out taking possession of South Beveland ? 
— No, it was always intended to take pos- 
session of South Beveland ; indeed it was 
necessary to take possession of South Beve- 
land, to destroy the batteries that com- 
manded the West Scheldt ; the enemy 
had batteries upon every point going up 
that river, and the fort of Batz was a very 
considerable work of its kind, and if the 
enemy had thought proper to hold out, 
it would have taken us up some time be- 
fore it could have been carried. 

What number of the 20,000 men of 
which you have spoken, do you think 
would have been occupied in the taking 
and keeping possession of South Beve- 
land > — South Beveland was taken by the 
division under general Hope, I think about 

7.000 men, and I believe, but I cannot 
speak positively, that it was the intention 
of lord Chatham to leave 2,000 men on 
South Beveland. 

Then the Committee is to understand 
that of the 20,000 men before referred to, 

2.000 would have b^en diverted from that 
number to keep possession of South Beve- 
land ?— I believe it was so intended, but 
I cannot speak positively, as I never con- 
versed with lord Chatham upon these sub- 
jects. 

In the plan of the Expedition commu- 
nicated to you, what was the arrange- 
ment made by which the navy were to 
co-operate in the attack upon Antwerp ? 
-^•There was no arrangement, it was left 
to the commander in chief ; and I for my 
part did not think it necessary to propose 
one until the field was open to us, as no 
correct arrangement could be made till 
we came upon the spot, and into action ; 
what I mean by action, is making a 
movement. 

At what time did you think it was fit to 
make an arrangement for a joint attack 
upon Antwerp ? — Whenever it was de- 
cided upon to land the army at Santvliet, 
and for the navy to move to the attack of 
Lillo and Liefkenshoeik, the arrangement 
would then have been made for the con- 
junct attack on Antwerp. 

Was any such arrangement for an at- 
tach on Antwerp discussed in the con- 
versations with lord Chatham on the 24th 
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of August, to which you have before al- 
luded ?— No. 

Was any jsuch arrangement suggested 
on the 24tn of August by you to lord 
Chatham ?— No, there was not. 

Was any such arrangement suggested 
by you to lord Chatham on the 27th of 
August ?•— No, because I did not consider 
it necessary, nor could any arrangement 
be made till after Lillo and Liefkenshoeik 
were taken. 

Is the Committee to understand that 
the arrangements for the joint operation 
of the army and navy in the attack on 
Antwerp were not to be made till the 
army and navy were dose upon Antwerp ? 
— Certainly not, because when it was de- 
cided to land the army at Santvliet, and 
to attack the forts of Lillo and Lief- 
kenshoeik, the arrangement would then 
have been made between the general and 
myself for the joint attack on Antwerp, 
for it was not certain whether we should 
get to Antwerp or not ; and as I knew 
nothing of the defences of Antwerp, an 
arrangement could not have been made 
till we had opened the way by taking 
Lillo and Liefkenshoeik. 

When you proposed to lord Chatham 
attacking Lillo and Liefkenshoeik, did 
you communicate to him what your fur- 
ther plans would have been as to arrange- 
ments against Antwerp, in the event of 
Lillo and Liefkenshoeik being taken ?— 
The conversation I had with lord Chatham 
and the general officers then present went 
to the attacking of Lillo and Liefkenshoeik, 
with a view of opening a field to fur- 
ther enterprize, and obtaining more local 
knowledge than we possessed ; without 
possessing more local knowledge than we 
did it would not have been possible to 
make any permanent arrangement for the 
conjunct attack upon Antwerp : I did pro- 
pose, when Lillo and Liefkenshoeik were 
taken, to have pushed the frigates and flo- 
tilla up the Scheldt towards Antwerp, and 
our further operations and success would 
have depended upon circumstances. 

Did you communicate that it was your 
intention to push forward the frigates and 
flot illa to Antwerp to lord Chatham on the 
27th of August ? — I do not know whether 
I’meiitioned frigates exactly, but I spoke 
of the ships of war, and pointed out the 
necessity of the army occupying both 
banks of the river. • 

In what manner did you propose to 
lord Chatham to attack fort Lillo ? — With 
regard to the manner of attacking fort 

(R) 
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Lillo on the land side I could make no 
proposition to his lordship with propriety, 
as it was a military operation; but I did 
say that the ships of war would attack the 
fort at the same time that the army did. 

Did you form any idea what length of 
time it" might take to get possession of 
fort Lillo ? — I could form no judgment. 

What plan did you propose for the at- 
tacking of Liefkcnshoeik?— A similar one 
to that of attacking Lillo; we intended to 
hove lightened two ships of the line, and 
placed one against each of these forts, 
and with a third and fourth ship to have 
attempted to force the boom, but it would 
have been necessary to have a favourable 
wind for ibis purpose, and the river is 
very winding about that part ; but 1 did 
not enter into this detail before lord Chat- 
ham, it was only a matter of conversation 
with the sea officers ; 1 barely mentioned 
to his lordship that if the army attacked 
the forts, he should have every naval as- 
sistance it was in my power to offer. 

In the event of the ships not breaking 
the boom, was not that boom so con- 
structed as to bring the ship immediately 
under the battery of Liefkcnshoeik ? — I 
think it was, and I think the undertaking 
would have been very hazardous. 

Does fort Lillo command fort Liefken- 
shoeik ? — From the view I have of them, I 
cannot positively say whether it docs or 
not, but it appears to me to stand rather 
higher. 

Do you know whether fort Licfken- 
sliocik commands Lillo ? — I do not know. 

Arc there not dykes in the banks of 
the Scheldt, on which guns might have 
been placed to annoy or obstruct the pas- 
sage of vessels up the Scheldt? — Yes; and 
it was for that reason that I wished the 
army to occupy both banks of the Scheldt. 

Do you know any thing of the works 
at the Tete de Flandre, on the left bank 
of the Scheldt, opposite to Antwerp ? — I 
do not. 

If with the English fleet you had at- 
tempted to pass up the Scheldt, might not 
the French fleet have been carried above 
Antwerp?— Yes, I think they would have 
carried their ships above Antwerp. 

In the event of the French fleet being 
carried above Antwerp, do you think that 
with the English fleet you could have 
ventured to pass between the citadel of 
Antwerp ana the works on the Tete de 
Flandre ? — 1 doubt whether wc should 
have done it or not ; but I cannot say 
what I would have done till I came suffi- 


ciently near to see whether it was practi# 
cable. 

What is the width of the Scheldt all 
Antwerp? — I cannot say; I never was 
there. 

In the ignorance of the width of the 
Scheldt, and with the uncertainty whe- 
ther it would have been safe to pass be- 
tween the citadel of Antwerp and the 
Tete de Flandre, would you, if Lidfken- 
shoeik and Lillo had been taken, have 
still ventured up the Scheldt with the 
English fleet — 1 should have gene as far 
up the Scheldt as the army could have 
gone to co-operatc with us, and I should 
have taken no more ships with me than 
was necessary ; and if I discovered that it 
was not practicable with any prospect of 
success to pass Antwerp and the Tete 
de Flandre, J should have returned back 
again. 

When you talk of the field for further 
enterprize that would have been opened 
by taking Lillo and Liefkcnshoeik, had 
you any other object in view than an at- 
tack on the ships at Antwerp ? — The cap- 
ture or destruction of the enemy’s flotilla 
and the ships that were below Antwerp, 
and to discover whether there w as a pro- 
bability of success in going further on. 

Can you form any judgment of the 
probable loss of the army in its attack 
upon the two forts of Lillo and Liefkcn- 
shoeik ? — I think both the army and navy 
must have lost many men, as both ser- 
vices would have been very much ex- 
posed . 

Supposing the army to have suffered 
very much, which you think probable, in 
its attack upon those two forts, would it 
have been in a condition to have reached 
along either bank of the Scheldt if the 
enemy had a considerable force in Ant- 
werp to oppose them ? — I think it would 
not have been prudent to have advanced if 
many men were l6st, and the enemy were 
in great force ; but it is impossible to say 
whether many men would have been lost 
or not, and it would have depended a 
good deal upon the general whether he 
thought he should be justified in running 
the risk of advancing along the dykes. 

Have you not stated that it was proba- 
ble many men would be lost in the mili- 
tary and naval service, as they would be 
exposed to the fire from the enemy** 
fort ? — Yes, I have already said so. 

Your opinion was, that it was neces- 
sary the British army should occupy 
each bank of the Scheldt, and march 
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along each bank of the Scheldt as the 
British fleet advanced to attack Antwerp ; 
was I right in so understanding you ? — 
Yes, that was what I proposed in the 
N course of our conversation, but it was 
more conversation with the generals than 
any regular proposition. 1 am not quite 
positive that I have been perfectly correct 
in evory statement I have made, because 
I did not come prepared to answer many 
questions that have been put to me ; there- 
fore, I hope I shall be indulged, if 1 disco- 
ver that I have been making mis-state- 
ments, to correct thorn both with regard 
to dates and other matters. 

You have stated that you would have 
approached Antwerp with the ships, and 
that if you had found it necessary you 
would have withdrawn them again ; what 
is your opinion as to the manner in which 
the army, which was to have accompa- 
nied the fleet, on both sides of the Scheldt, 
could have made its retreat, if the enemy 
had had a superior force at Antwerp? — It 
was upon the supposition that the enemy 
were in considerable force, that I thought 
the army should not embarrass itself by 
going too far inland; and that in case it 
was likely to be assailed by a superior 
force, they could always retreat from the 
dyke into the vessels that would accom- 
pany them up the river, and the army 
could be furnished with ammunition and 
provisions from the vessels going up the 
river; if the general thought it necessary 
to retreat, I should of course have given 
him all the assistance that was necessary, 
and fallen back with the army. 

In the event of forts Licfkenshoick and 
Lillo being taken, you have stated that it 
was necessary for the army to take pos- 
session of both sides of the river before the 
fleet could advance to Antwerp; when 
you gave that opinion, were you aware 
that the part of the army on the left bank 
would be exposed to the w hole force the 
enemy could collect in French Flanders ? 
— \ es, I was ; and I conclude that that 
Avas one of the reasons that lord Chatham 
did not agree to second my proposition. 

Were you aware that the country be- 
tween Antwerp and Lillo could be inun- 
dated, and that the march of the army 
would have been confined to the dyke 
and the bank of the river?— Yes; 1 think 
the country was inundated in part, and 
therefore I thought the army could only 
co-operate with the navy by ’occupying 
the banks of the river. 

Supposing it bad been practicable to 


land the army at Santvliet at an early 
period after the sailing of the Expedition, 
with its stores, artillery, and equipments, 
would it have been necessary, in ordeT to 
attack Antwerp, to have taken Lillo and 
Liefkenshoeik at all?— I believe, when the 
government first thought of the Expedition 
to Antwerp, it was not understood that 
Lillo and Liefkenshoeik were in the state 
they really are in, and therefore I imagine 
it was intended that the army upon .being 
landed at Santvliet, should push on to 
Antwerp as rapidly as possible ; but by 
such a movement, and Lillo and Liefken- 
shoeik not being taken, the army would 
have been separated from the navy all the 
distance from Santvliet to Antwerp ; and, 
considering, as 1 then did, and do now, 
that it was in the power of the enemy to 
collect a very considerable force, I do not 
think it would have been a wise measure, 
and without the co-operation of the navy, I 
doubt whether the army would have suc- 
ceeded in taking or destroy ing the enemy's 
ships of war, and therefore I considered 
the taking of Lillo and Liefkenshoeik as 
indispensable. 

You have spoken of taking or destroy- 
ing the enemy's ships of war ; suppos- 
ing the enemy's ships of w^ar to have 
gone up above Antwerp, would it not 
have been a great object to destroy the 
dock-yard and the ships that were build- 
ing at Antwerp ? — Yes, certainly ; it was 
part of our instructions to do so ; and 
we should have attempted to do it, if it 
had appeared practicable when tve came 
to the place. 

If the army had been able to take the 
town of Antwerp at an early period, do 
you know' of any reason why the dock- 
yard and ships building there, might not 
have been destroyed without the assistance 
of the navy? — No, certainly ; if the army 
had taken Antwerp, the dock-yard and 
shipping might have been destroyed 
without the assistance of the navy. 

Supposing the army to have taken pos- 
session of Cadsand, in your opinion could 
the batteries of the island of Walcheren 
have opposed any obstacles to vessels 
passing up or down the Scheldt ?— No* 
tjiey could not. 

From tl>c bend of the river and the 
diagonal position of the boom, are you of 
opinion, that with a leading wind* it is 
probable your ships would have had head- 
way sufficient to have broken the boom ?— 
We had always doubts whether we should 
succeed in it or not. 
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When you stated, that you thought, in 
case of the army having possession of 
Antwerp, the docks and arsenals might 
have been destroyed, did you mean the 
possession of the citadel of Antwerp ? — I 
conceived that the army could not possess 
Antwerp without having possession of the 
citadel : I believe the citadel commands 
the dock-yard. 

Then you think, that the dock-yard and 
arsenal would not have been destroyed if 
the citadel had remained in possession of 
the enemy? — I am not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with Antwerp to give an opinion 
on this subject. 

Do you not consider the weather to 
have been extremely unfavourable, parti- 
cularly to the ulterior objects of the Ex- 
pedition, from the time of your arrival off 
Walcberen ?*— 1 certainly do. 

Was it not more unfavourable than at 
that season of the year might have been 
reasonably expected ? — Most certainly ; 
and from the bad weather we experienced 
in the beginning of the Expedition, the 
delay in proceeding up the Scheldt arose. 

Had it not been for the unfavourable 
state of the weather, are you not of opinion 
that the operation upon Cadsand would 
have succeeded ? — I think it would. 

Had the operation upon Cadsand suc- 
ceeded, would not the passage up the 
Scheldt, coupled with the occupation of 
South Beveland, have been open for the 
men of war and the transports as far as 
Santvliet ?— Yes, it would. 

What length of time would it have 
taken to have carried up the fleet to Sant- 
vliet, supposing Cadsand to have been 
taken and the wind reasonably fair? — If 
Cadsand had been taken, and that divi- 
sion of the fleet which was intended to 
have gone up the Scheldt, had not gone 
into the Roompot, it might very shortly 
have got up to Santvliet : I think in four 
days the whole armament might have 
been up, allowing the wind and weather 
to be favourable. 

I think you have already said, that the 
part of the armament, which was destined 
to go up the West Scheldt, going into the 
Roompot, was owing to the badness of the 
weather ?— I have said so. t 

Had you any information of the number 
of the enemy’s force at Cadsand at the 
time it was proposed to land there ?-— No ; 
when the Expedition Was formed, Cadsand 
was not a part of it ; but afterwards it was 
agreed it was nectary to take Cadsand, 
for the purpose x>f passing up the Scheldt 
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with more facility, and not to wait for the 
capture of Flushing ; at first a regiment 
was thought sufficient, after that a brigade 
was mentioned, and at last it came to a 
division of the army ; then our squadron 
was increased in proportion ; I do not be- 
lieve that the government thought the 
enemy could send any considerable force 
to Cadsand ; I did not think so myself; 
and I thought that the force that was or- 
dered for Cadsand, both on the part of the 
army and navy, fully sufficient for the pur* 
pose ; just before the Expedition sailed, it 
struck me that there might be a want of 
boats, and then I ordered the division of 
lord Gardner to place itself in readiness 
to assist with his boats to ensure the land- 
ing, and I considered at that time, and I 
now do consider, that I made the most 
ample provision for that service, for I 
could not conceive, witb the intelligence 
that we had, that the enemy could collect 
such a force as to resist that which we sent 
against Cadsand, and therefore 1 was much 
surprized when we arrived in the Stone 
Deep, to hear from commodore Owen that 
the enemy were in considerable force, and 
as tlie weather was so very bad that we 
were obliged to go into the Roompot, from 
the apprehension that many of our trans- 
ports would dri.-'e on shore, and that great 
part of our flotilla if not the whole might 
be sunk ; after consulting with lord Chat- 
ham, it was agreed to direct commodore 
Owen to suspend his landing ; and I be- 
lieve there were very few days, if those 
orders had not been given, that the com- 
modore could have landed the troops; if 
he had not had those orders and had suc- 
ceeded in landing the troops and destroy- 
ing the batteries upon Cadsand, we should 
still have found a difficulty in getting the 
transports out of the East Scheldt into the 
West Scheldt, on account of the wind 
blowing in and generally blowing very 
fresh. 

What were the reasons which induced 
government to alter the force destined for 
Cadsand, first from a regiment to a bri« 
gade, and then from a brigade to a divi- 
sion ?— It was not the government, it was 
the act of lord Chatham and myself ; when 
I say lord Chatham and myself, I mean 
to include the officers we trusted to. 

Was that alteration made inconsequence 
of intelligence of additional force having 
arrived or being about to arrive at Cad- 
sand ?— No ; it was in consequence of our 
thinking Cadsand of greater importance 
than it was at first thought; it was not in* 
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tended, after the batteries were destroyed, 
that the army should remain on Cadsand, 
and they were to embark again directly 
under certain circumstances of regulation. 
\ What induced lord Chatham and your- 
self to think that a larger force was neces- 
sary to take possession of Cadsand than 
you had originally considered necessary 
for that service ? — Because wc thought if 
the enemy had timely notice of the Expe- 
dition, he might send a force into Cadsand 
with a view of succouring Flushing, and 
we did not like to subject the force we sent 
against it to a repulse ; we wished to en- 
sure the execution of the service. 

Supposing the fleet to have passed up 
the Scheldt, and in case of failure to have 
been forced to return, could it have done 
so without a shift of wind r — No, it could 
not, it must have tided it down. 

Would it have been possible to have 
moved the heavy ordnance and cavalry 
transports that were in the Slough passage, 
and which were destined to act against 
Antwerp, into the West Scheldt, at any 
time before the surrender of Flushing took 
place ? — We were endeavouring to do it 
from the lime that we first landed on Wal- 
chercn, but the channel was so narrow 
and the wind blowing directly into it, pre- 
vented any number of vcwcls being got 
through, and it was not till after the fall 
of Flushing, the whole got through; all 
that was possible to be done in this w ay I 
think was done. 

Had you not reason to expect strong 
westerly winds at the time of year you 
went on the enemy’s coast ?— Yes, and it 
was for that reason that we thought of the 
Roompot, and made our arrangement to go 
in there in case it blew hard when we 
came upon the coast; this was decided 
upon, a day or two before we left Deal, 
and we bad some conversation with lord 
Castlereagh upon this subject. 

Then it must have struck you, as being 
extremely hazardous to have remained 
with that fleet of transports and flotilla in 
such a situation as to have left the West 
Scheldt open to you, whilst the army ob- 
tained sufficient possession of its banks to 
enable you to run up ?— It did strike me 
that the fleet, and particularly the smaller 
vessels, would be exposed to great hazard 
at anchor at the mouth of the Scheldt if it 
came on to blow hard ; and this considera- 
tion, as I have said before, induced us to 
go into the Roompot; and I believe our 
going into the Roompot at that tipne was 
highly approved of by lord Chatham, all 


the naval officers, and most of the officers 
of the army. 

[The witness was directed to withdraw.] 

Rear Admiral the Rt. Hon. Lord Gard- 
ner, called in ; and examined. 

Did your lordship command a division 
of the English fleet in the late Expedition 
to the Scheldt? — I did. 

At what time did you sail with that 
division of the fleet from the Downs?— 1 
think on the 8th of July. 

Did your lordship sail at an earlier 
period than it was originally intended you 
should sail with that division of the fleet? 
— I arrived at Deal on the 7th, I think; 
hoisted my flag on board the Blake on 
the 8th, and sailed by telegraphic order; 
I received no other order. 

Had your lordship received no order 
from the admiralty before you quitted 
London ? — No, none. 

Under what instructions did your lord- 
ship quit London to join the fleet at Deal? 
— 1 quitted Yarmouth, not London. 

Under what instructions did your lord- 
ship quit Yarmouth to join the fleet at 
Deal ?— To proceed to the Downs and 
hoist my flag on such ship as sir R. 
St radian should point out. 

Had your lordship any communication 
with sir R. Strachan after your arrival at 
Deal, before you received the telegraphic 
order to sail ?— I met sir R. Strachan on 
his road to town as I passed to Deal from 
Yarmouth; we had no communication. 

Did your lordship receive any instruc- 
tions from sir R. Strachan to assist commo- 
dore Owen with the boats of your divi- 
sion of t he fleet for the purpose of landing 
the troops from commodore Owen’s squad- 
ron upon Cadsand ?— -Yes, I did ; a letter 
dated July 20th, from the Amethyst in 
the Downs. But I beg leave to state to 
the Committee, that a letter now before 
the House, dated Amethyst, July 24th, I 
never did receive ; and as that letter ap- 
pears to direct me to employ the sloops 
of war in scouring the beach, it is neces- 
sary for me to state, that I did receive a 
letter from sir R. Strachan, dated July 
21st, which I beg permission to read— 
[fetter read.] 

I read from a copy, but I possess the 
originals, which arc here. 1 received 
further directions from sir R. Strachan, 
dated Venerable, off’West^Capel, July 
2Mb, 1809. 

At what time did your lordship receive 
that letter?— I received it on the same 
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day towards the evening. Towards the 
evening, about an hour after the receipt 
of the above letter, I received another, 
dated Venerable, July 29. — [Letter read.] 

The next letter I received is without 
date, enclosing one from commodore 
t Owe n, it was received by me on the 30th. 
—[Letter read.] 

This letter is dated Clyde, in the Weil - 
ing’s channel, Sluys south by west, 29th 
July 1809, addressed to the commander 
in chief by commodore Owen, and en- 
closed to me. — [Letter read.] 

I have another letter, dated Venerable, 
July 31st, 1809. — [Letter read.] 

I read that letter for the purpose of 
giving an extract from one of sir R. 
citrachan’s letters to me, which I have not 
here, which I received August the 1 st. 

Did your lordship ever receive from 
commodore Owen any requisition to join 
his squadron in the Weilen r— Yes, I did. 

Was that requisition by signal or by 
letter ? — By letter ; which I have, dated 
Clyde, off Cadsand, July 31st, 1809, re- 
ceived the evening of the same day. — 
[Letter read.] 

Was that the first communication your 
lordship received from commodore Owen? 
—Yes, the first. 

Did your lordship send the boats in 
consequence of that communication ? — 
No, I did not ; I considered that a co-ope- 
ration was to take place by the line-of- 
battle ships passing into the Weilen. The 
distance of commodore Owen's squadron 
from me was 12 miles in a direct line, the 
approach circuitous by boats, owing to 
shoals, they wind as I shall read from the 
Blake's Log: “ Fresh breezes and cloudy 
on the 31st, &c. also on the 1st." I men- 
tion this as a nautical reason. But 1 had 
not the smallest idea that the commander 
in chief intended I should send the boats 
of the squadron that distance, or part with 
the boats of the squadron at that time, 
expecting his appearance every moment, 
as also pilots to convoy the squadron to 
the Weilen channel, where we should 
have been enabled to have co-operated, 
and covered the operations under commo- 
dore Owen. I was also guided by the 
letter, an extract of which 1 have read to 
the Committee, wherein the commander 
in chief states that the landing at Cadsand 
might not be necessary at that time. 

What was the distance of sir R. Stra- 
chan's ship the Venerable from your 
lordship, at that time ? — Sir R. Strachan 
was moving in various situations, some- 
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times ashore, sometimes in the Venerable; 
the Venerable was in the Roompot, about 
12 or 14 miles from me. 

Why did hot the squadron under 
your lordship’s command join commodore 
Owen's squadron in the Weilen ? — I 
never was ordered to join commodore 
Owen. 

Is the Committee to understand from 
your lordship, that you never actually 
received any order to join commodore 
Owen in the Weilen, nor that any pilots 
came on board to conduct yon into the 
Weilen r — 1 never received any orders 
whatever to join commodore Owen in the 
Weilen, nor did any pilots arrive to take 
my ships into the Weilen. 

What answer did your lordship send to 
commodore Owen in consequence of his 
requisition for the boats of your squadron ? 
— This letter is dated Blake, in the mouth 
of the Duerlow, Aug. 2d. — [Letter read.] 

If all the boats which you could have 
sent from your squadron had been sent to 
join commodore Owen, what number of 
troops could they have put on shore ? — I 
suppose the whole of the boats of the 
squadron I had the honour to command 
might have carried from 4 to 500 men ; 
that is my opinion. 

Was your lordship's squadron provided 
with any boats beyond the number which 
a squadron of that description usually 
carries to sea ? — 1 understood some time 
after this period that the Centaur had two 
flat-bottomed boats on board, upon my 
having received directions to send her to 
cruize of! the Tcxcl ; but at the time I 
received the requisitions from commodore 
Owen, no report had been made to me of 
those boats ; the other ships of the squad- 
ron had only the usual number of boats. 

Does your lordship now know the rea- 
son why the two flat-bottomed boats were 
put on board the* Centaur ? — The Centaur 
was equipped at Portsmouth originally to 
carry troops, hut being wanted to rein- 
force the squadron under my command, 
she sailed in so great a hurry as not to 
have time to land the two flat-bottomed 
boats which was intended. 

it was intended to have landed the two 
flat-bottomed boats from the Centaur ?— 
Yes, at Portsmouth. 

Has yoivr lordship reason now to know 
that it was the intention, if there had been 
time, to have equipped your squadron 
with any number of boats beyond that 
usually carried by ships of that descrip- 
tion ?— I cannot state what was intended ; 
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I suppose them intended to he effective 
ships of the line to act against the squad- 
ron of the enemy, and not to carry troops. 

You do not know that there was any 
jjart of the intended equipment of your 
squadron defective in consequence of the 
haste with which it sailed ? — No. 

Your lordship states, that you did not 
receive sir R. Strac ban's letter of the 24th 
of July* at the time; did j'our lordship 
receive that letter at any subsequent time ? 
—-No, I never saw that letter until it ap- 
peared in the public papers. 

Has your lordship any other papers 
you wish to produce ? — I have various 
papers respecting Cad sand, which J do 
not think it material to produce ; corres- 
pondence between the commander in 
chief and myself, and commodore Owen 
and myself till 1 was ordered to another 
station. 

What is the general object and ten- 
dency of that correspondence ? — Respect- 
ing the landing at Cadsand ; that it was 
not thought necessary to land, &c. 

Was it after the landing at Cadsand was 
given up : — It was stated to me, that it was 
not thought necessary to land at Cadsand, 

State the dale of the first letter of that 
correspondence ?- — It is a letter of Aug. 2d. 

When did your lordship's squadron 
move from the situation it occupied twelve 
miles from commodore Owen, and twelve 
miles from sir Ric hard Strachanr — It was 
moved to the anchorage of Dvksliook the 
moment I received orders to do so, and 


tioned troops, or any part of the flotilla 
that was not otherwise employed, in such 
a way between Cadsand and Flushing pre- 
viously to t he 4th of August, as to have 
prevented reinforcements being thrown 
from Cadsand to Flushing? — I believe 
eve ry part of the flotilla was employed, 
and that every exertion was made by 
commodore Owen with the means he had 
in his power to* produce that effect; the 
wind and the weather were particularly 
unfavourable at. that moment, and the ves- 
sels were* otherwise employed. [His lord- 
idiq> wiihdi'ov, .] 

['Fire 'in;* i rma n fvas d ■ reel ed to report 
progress, and ask h ave to sit again. J 

8 . 

Lunar, 19° die Februarii 1810. 

The Right Hon. Sir John Anstruther, 
Bari, in the Chair. 

Rear Admiral Sir Rich Arm Keats called 
in. — Examined by the Committee. 

Were you consulted with by any of his 
Majesty’s ministers previously to the sail- 
ing of the Expedition ?— 1 was not con- 
sulted by any of his Majesty’s ministers, 
but I had a conversation with lord Castlc- 
reagh at Deal, which 1 did not consider 
to be official. It was merely accidental. 

Did' that conversation regard the Ex- 
pedition ? — It did. 


the pilots would take charge of the several ] 
ships. On the I Oth of August we w eigh- j 
ed to proceed with the squadron up the 
Duerloo, but owing to little winds were 
again obliged to anchor. On the nth 1 
the squadron again weighed, and proceed- \ 
ed to the anchorage of Dyksliook until the 
14th, when they passed into the Scheldt ; 
and were engaged with the enemy’s bat- ; 
teries. • 

Has your lordship copier, of any corres- 
pondence relating to the transactions of 
your squadron with the commander in 
chief, and other officers* up to that period ? 
■—I have the whole of the correspondence, 
until the commander in chief joined and 
took the command of the squadron. 

Will your lordship have the goodness 
to deliver in that correspondence r — [His 
lordship delivered it in,] 

Have the goodness to state to the Com- 
mittee your lordship’s opinion, whether it 
would have been possible, considering the 
state of the wind and weather, to have sta- 


Have the goodness to state the substance 
of that conversation, and the date of it.— - 
It first related to the state of the weather, 
which I represented as a very unfavour- 
able batch of weather at that season of 
the year; the date 1 believe was the 24th 
of July, the day before I received my or- 
ders to proceed off WalchcTen. His lord- 
ship mentioned to me then the object of 
the Expedition, and spoke of the measures 
to be pursued. I observed to his lordship, 
that if the fleet of the enemy at Antwerp 
was considered the great object of the Ex- 
pedition, that 1 hoped we should not find 
ourselves involved in the siege of Flush- 
ing, or the operations in Walcheren, but' 
that we should proceed on to the ulti- 
mate object without delaj r . On his lord- 
ship questioning me as to my know- 
ledge of Walcheren, I informed him that 
I had no other than what I procured from 
the charts, and that I conceived from that 
knowledge, that the better way probably 
would be to go up the East Scheldt; his 
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lordship replied, that that had been in 
contemplation, but that it had been given 
up on a further consideration. I also re- 
presented, from the very bad batch of 
weather we had at that time, I much fear- 
ed, unless a favourable change took place, 
that we ran great risk by carrying a fleet 
so very numerous upon that coast, for that 
certainly the weather was of a worse stamp 
than we might reasonably have expected 
at that season of the year. That was the 
substance of the conversation that I had 
with lord Castlcrcagh. 

Can you state what further conversa- 
tion took place, in consequence of your 
suggestion that no time should be lost in 
the attack of Walchercn and Flushing ? — 
Lord Castlereagh rather heard what I had 
to say, than appeared desirous, I thought, 
of asking me particularly, nor do I re- 
member if he made any observation upon 
that subject. 

Do you know whether any plan was 
concerted for the attack of Antwerp ? — 
No, I do not. I knew that Antwerp was 
the ultimate object of the Expedition, but 
as to the plan, I knew not of any, except 
that I understood part of the fleet were to 
have gone up the West Scheldt ; but the 
mode of attack upon Antwerp I did not 
know, nor did I even know at that time 
the place at which it was intended to dis- 
embark the army. In the first question I 
was asked, whether I was consulted by his 
Majesty's ministers; I should state, 1 was 
sent for to town, and was informed by the 
first lord of the admiralty that I was to 
go upon the Expedition, but I was not 
consulted ; I was only informed that I 
was to go, and what the object of the 
Expedition was, and the officers that were 
going, but I was asked no question. 

Did you give the first lord of the ad- 
miralty any opinion respecting the proba- 
ble issue ? — No ; I was asked no question, 
and consequently did not venture to give 
any opinion. 

Were you well acquainted with the 
navigation of the Scheldt?— I never was 
in the Scheldt ; the only knowledge 1 de- 
rived was from the charts with which we 
were supplied. 

What were the instructions with which 
you sailed ? — My instructions arc in ray 
pocket. 

Are they the same as the printed paper ? 
— I presume they 1 are; I have not read 
the printed paper, I was directed* to take 
under my command I think 33 men 
of war, and some few other vessels, in 


which were embarked the reserve of the 
army, commanded by lieut. gen. sir John 
Hope, and to co-operate with him in pro- 
ceeding up the East Scheldt, and in get- 
ting possession of South Beveland, with ^ 
view to take or destroy the sea batteries 
on that island, and 'also on the islands of 
Schowen and North Beveland, and to se- 
cure the command of the navigation 6f 
the East Scheldt. This was the founda- 
tion of my orders; but on the 25th, on in- 
formation reaching the admiralty that the 
enemy's fleet from Antwerp had proceed- 
ed down the Scheldt, and were at anchor 
off Flushing, I was directed by sir R. 
Strachan, who received telegraphic orders 
from the admiralty to proceed immedi- 
ately to sea off* Walchercn, and to take 
the command of the squadron at that time 
under the command of rear admiral lord 
Gardner. On the 20th I was enabled to 
sail ; on the 27th I joined lord Gardner, 
and took the command of the fleet. On 
the 29th in the morning, seeing a fleet 
which I understood to be part of the Ex- 
pedition, I resigned the command of the 
squadron to my lord Gardner, and pro- 
ceeded and joined sir R. Strachan in the 
Stone Deep about noon that day. 

When did you arrive oil* Bathz ? — T 
went by land, from the anchorage I had 
taken up at Wemcldinge on the 3d of 
August, in the morning, Bathz being eva- 
cuated the night before. 

At what time did the transports with 
the cavalry and artillery arrive at Bathz ? 
— Transports were arriving at Bathz for 
several days, I think from the 20th to I 
believe the 25th of August, but without 
applying Vo other papers which I have not 
with me at this moment, I cannot exactly 
say on which of those days the cavalry 
and artillery arrived. 

Can you state what was the cause of 
their arriving so, late ?— I believe naval 
impediments met with near Walcheren in 
the Slough passage, and at the mouth of 
the Scheldt. I had various letters from 
sir R. Strachan expressing an anxious de- 
sire to get the flotilla and the men of war 
up the West Scheldt ; I had letters from 
him as early as the 31st of July strongly 
expressive of his desire and of his inten- 
tion, and frigates were taken from me for 
the purpose of going up the WestScheldt, 
and all my flotilla ; and indeed I was 
very apprehensive, having been contraried 
by the winds until the 1st of August, in 
getting to South Beveland, 1 was very 
uneasy lest the flotilla should have passed 
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up the West Scheldt before we should 
iiave an opportunity of landing upon South 
Beveland. 

Do you imagine that if your advice 
\ had been attended to not to lose time at 
Flushing or W alcheren, but to proceed 
immediately to the ulterior objects, the 
■army could have arrived at Bathz at an 
earlier period ?— I do not consider that it 
was ah advice given by me ; I have al- 
ready stated that I did not consider it an 
official conversation, it was rather an ob- 
servation, and perhaps improperly in 
*ome degree urged or mentioned by 
me, as my opinion or advice really was 
not asked. 

Had such been the plan, do you think 
the armament could have arrived at 
Bathz at an earlier period ?— It met with 
difficulties, and difficulties which in their 
consequences were I thought very serious 
the first day. Sir R. Strachan had in- 
tended to have equipped his flotilla for 
the Western Scheldt, in the West Putt, 
contiguous to the entrance of the West 
Scheldt, but the weather necessitated him 
to seek shelter for it, and the only place 
according to the state of wind and weather 
at that time that afforded a shelter was 
in the Roompot, the other side of the 
island. This I always considered as a 
very serious misfortune, bift unavoidable 
on account of the state of the weather, 
for the equipment of the flbtilla was al- 
ways understood to be a primary point 
to any operations, and a very material one. 

What was the state of the flotilla ? — 
The flotilla consisted of between 80 and 
00 gun-boats ; they were to be manned, 
provisioned, and to receive their guns, 
water, ammunition and other ordnance 
stores, and as the enemy were supposed 
to have a very strong flotilla to oppose 
our entrance up either of the Scheldts, 
it became the first naval measure abso- 
lutely requisite. • 

Is the Committee to understand this 
flotilla was to be equipped after its arrival 
in the Scheldt ?— After its arrival in 
the Scheldt ; it would have been unsafe 
to have attempted bringing them in 
with their guns in, they were to be 
manned from the men of war. 

What time did that equipment require ? 
•~It was my first object on my arrival 
in the Roompot, on the 29th. My own 
flotilla, consisting of 26 sail, were ready 
the next day, but I cannot state how many 
®f the remaining part of the flotilla were 
ready that day, some delay arose from one 
vol. xv. ’—-Appendix, 


of the ships having the guns in not bar* 
ingarrived in sufficient time. 

Do you know whether any difficulty 
was experienced from the want of suffi- 
cient pilots by any part of the fleet » 
From the experience I have had, I think 
myself justified in saying, that of all 
classes of men in society, or at least of 
men attached to the navy, pilots are the 
least to be trusted to, and I should not 
have thought of taking a fleet up either 
of the Scheldts upon the most positive 
assurances of pilots without having exa- 
mined the navigation, and satisfied myself; 
my experience of pilots makes that cau- 
tion necessary. 

How long do you think it would require 
to have made that examination of the 
navigation as far as Santvliet? — In exa- 
mining the navigation, very great ad- 
vantage would have been derived from 
the survey with which we were supplied 
by the admiralty, a very excellent survey ; 
the time that it would have taken to have 
examined the navigation must have de- 
pended greatly upon the weather ; under 
favourable circumstances, being as we 
were in possession of South Beveland on 
the 1st of August, I should suppose a very 
few days would have been requisite, for 
we were very well supplied with the means, 
small vessels, buoy-boats, masters, attend- 
ants, and people accustomed to sound and 
buoy navigation ; it would be very unjust 
not to say that government had very 
abundantly supplied us, in my opinion, 
with i he requisite means. 

Were you acquainted with the state of 
Lillo, and the boom across the river at 
that place ? — I had the advantage only of 
seeing Lillo within a few miles from the 
ship in which my flag was hoisted, and on 
my approaching nearer it in smaller ves- 
sels, I was never nearer I presume than 
three miles, and a half or four miles ; 
the boom was early thrown across, 1 am 
not certain of the day, for I am not sure 
that we perceived it immediately, but I 
think it must have been thrown across the 
14th of August. 

Do you mean that it was not thrown 
across the river earlier than the 14th of 
August?— Their flotilla retired io Lillo on 
the 11th, on the arrival of our flotilla, and, 

I think, on the 13th went abiwe the 
boom. I think on the 1 3th or (he 14th 
the boom was throwq across, when their 
flotilla was all above the boom. 

It was then that the boom was closed ; 
probably it had been constructed some 
(SJ 
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time before ?— I presume it is always in 
construction ready to be thrown across. 

Were you consulted with respect to 
the possibility of forcing the passage ? — I 
was present at a conversation on the sub- 
ject of Lillo and Liefkenshoeik with my 
lord Chatham, sir R. Strachan, and se- 
veral general Officers, on the 26th of 
August. 

Stale what took place in that conversa- 
tion ? — It respected the advance of the 
army, and the measures to be taken for 
getting possession of Lillo and Liefken- 
shoeik, but the navigation being open to 
vyhere the river narrows, a little below 
Doel, it was considered by sir R. Strachan 
that no further measures could be taken in 
prosecution of the ultimate object but in 
conjunction with the army. 

Was it your opinion that the boom 
could have been forced ?— If the boom 
could have been forced I see no pos- 
sible good that could have resulted from 
it, except the forts of Lillo and Lief- 
kenshoeik could have been taken posses- 
sion of. 

Supposing it possible for the shipping 
to have proceeded up the Scheldt towards 
Antwerp, in case the army were com- 
pelled to retreat, would it have been pos* 
sible for the large vessels to have effected 
their-retreat except with a very favourable 
wind ? — I hold it impossible for the fleet 
to have passed up the Scheldt unaccom- 
panied by the army. Their return in the 
event of the army retreating, in that nar- 
row navigation, must have been greatly de- 
pendent upon the winds; fori believe the 
channel is in some places so narrow, that 
it would have been impracticable to have 
tided it down. 

Then there would have been danger 
that the fleet in its retreat, would not 
have kept pace with the retreat of the 
army ?— I think, with strong westerly 
winds, the fleet might not have been 
able to have got down but with a change 
of wind. 

Is it your opinion that the fleet could 
not have proceeded up to Antwerp, unless 
the army were in possession both of Lillo 
and Liefkenshoeik ? —It is. 

Supposing the army in possession of 
those forts, could the fleet have proceeded 
and returned with safety if the French 
were in possession of one bank of the river 
between the forts and Antwerp ? — I think 
there would have been considerable risk, 
but with such an object in view, I am 
of opinion sir R. Strachan would have at- 
tempted it. 
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Considering the extent of the arma- 
ment and the number of transports, is it 
not probable that a considerable space of 
time would have elapsed from the pe- 
riod of the fleet sailing from Deal, till 
the time when the troops could have 
been all disembarked at Santvliet ?— It 
must have been dependent upon weather; 
one of those measures that is subject to a 
great chance. * 

Is not the chance of delay considerably 
increased by the narrowness, the winding, 
and the intricacy of the navigation ?— Cer- 
tainly ; but the channels once buoyed, 
with the strength of tide there is in the 
Scheldt, the masters of transports being 
generally much accustomed to tide up and 
down rivers, 1 think the difficulties would 
have been got over. 

Would it not have occasioned some de- 
lay to buoy those channels? — It might 
under favourable circumstances of wea- 
ther ; I think two days, with the advan- 
tages which I have before enumerated, 
which we possessed. 

Would there not have been considerable 
difficulty in carrying so large an armament 
up the Scheldt with several winds ? — It 
would have been more difficult with foul 
than with fair winds, and certainly con- 
siderable difficulties must have* been ex- 
pected, and would have been experienced 
in moving so large a fleet up ; but they 
would have been surmounted, our means 
being great. 

Is it by the East or West Scheldt, 
you imagine the armament could have 
proceeded with the greatest expedition, 
supposing Santvliet and Antwerp their 
objects? — I was of opinion, judging from 
the charts only before I sailed from Eng- 
land, that it would have been more advan- 
tageous to have moved the Expedition up 
the Eastern than the Western Scheldt, but 
the knowledge I now possess inclines 
me to give the preference to the Western 
Scheldt. 

From the knowledge you have of the 
navigation of the. Western Scheldt, do yon 
think it probable that so large an arma- 
ment could be conveyed up to the landing 
place, and from thence proceed by sea 
and by lahd up to Antwerp, without giving 
the enemy a very considerable time for 
preparation ?— I conceive under favourable 
circumstances of weather, the armament 
having arrived on the 29th of July, that 
it is possible it might have been at Santvliet 
in three days. 

Do you include buoying the channel ?— • 
I include buoying the channel. 
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Do you include taking possession of the 
batteries either of Walcheren or Cadsand ? 
—The batteries of South Beveland were 
in our possession, but for a fleet of trarts- 
' ports to have gone up the Western Scheldt, 
I conceive the possession of Flushing or 
Cadsand would have been requisite; but 
I understood it to be the original intention 
that ^11 the troops intended to proceed 
up the West Scheldt were to be embarked 
in men of war, which I conceived, being 
in possession as we were of South Beve- 
Jand, might have passed into the Western 
Scheldt, notwithstanding Cadsand and 
Flushing were both in possession of the 
enemy. In reference to a former question 
I would beg to have it understood, that 
in the event of going up the Scheldt with 
a fleet of transports, tlfe answer I gave 
was supposing Cadsand or Flushing to 
be In our possession, I would not attempt 
to take a fleet of transports up with 
Cadsand and Hushing in the possession 
of the enern v, but with troops which 1 un- 
derstood were to be in men of war, 1 do 
not consider Cadsand or Flushing at all 
material. 

In point of fact, were the troops which 
were to land at Santvliet conveyed in men 
of war ? — The arrangement I believe was 
made to take them all in mgn of war, but 
by some mistake at the time of embarka- 
tion some troops intended to have gone in 
men of war for the Western Scheldt were 
embarked in transports. 

At all events, must not the ordnance, 
the mortars, and the artillery horses have 
been conveyed in transports ?— I believe 
that provision was made for their being 
conveyed in transports. 

Then it would have been necessary for 
an army to have proceeded with a view to 
besiege Antwerp with all that wasnecesssa- 
ry for that siege to have been in possession 
either of Flushing or of Cadsand ?— Horses 
might have been landed on South Beve- 
land and marched to the other end of the 
island, and the number of transports in 
which the artillery and mortars would 
have been embarked, 1 should conceive 
might have been towed by the men of 
war, or taken with the men of war. 

Would not these operations have been 
considerably retarded if the fort of Bathz 
had been defended as it might have 
been ? — They would have been retarded ; 
I presume Bathz was a work that the 
army would have got into in the course 
of a few days although it had been de- 
fended. 


Did you understand that Lillo and Lief- 
kenshoeik were capable of considerable 
defence ? — I understood such to be the 
opinion of military officers; on the 26th 
of August, at Bathz ; I believe they were 
works that could not* have been reduced 
by the navy. b ^ 

Was it not understood that they mi At 
have been defended for a considerable 
number of days ?— I believe certainly 
it was, but the enemy at that time had had 
abundance of time to provide modes of 
defence that possibly they did not possess 
on our first arrival. 

What modes of defence do you allude 
to, that came within your knowledge ?— 
Strongly garrisoning them ; probably 
mourning guns that might not have been 
mounted, for we observed them busy at 
work at an old fort near Lillo, which they 
put into a state of defence; and they 
opened a mortar battery near Doel whilst 
we lay off* it. 

On what day ci id you observe this bat- 
tery constructed ? — They were construct- 
ing a battery at fort Hendrick, which is 
the first 1 allude to, I think from the 14th 
of August to the ‘26th or 27 th, when most 
of the guns were mounted ; and the mor- 
tar battery near Doel was opened I think 
on the 28th or 29th. 

Had you any reason to believe that the 
forts of Lillo and Lief kenshoeik were not 
in a state of defence w'hen the armament 
sailed from England ? — I incline to the 
opinion that there were few troops in the 
country on our first arrival : but I do not 
know that those forts w'ere not perfectly 
garrisoned. 

Have you any reason to think that the 
fortifications of Lillo and Liefkenshoeik 
were not in a state of defence, and that 
they were not provided with a sufficient 
number of guns at the time of the sailing 
of the Expedition ? — No, I have not ; I 
meant to allude to troops which I was of 
opinion the country was almost destitute 
of at the time of our first arrival. 

Then you have no reason to think that 
the forts were not in a perfect state of de- 
fence with respect to their works at the 
time of your first arrival ?— No, certainly 
not. 

•From the extent of the W'orks of Lillo 
and Liefkenshoeik, do they require many 
men to garrison them ?— I do not know 
the extent of their works, but 1 should ap- 
prehend they must require some hundred 
men at least to garrison them. 

Supposing there were some hundred 
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men' to garrison those forts, would it not 
baye been impossible, until those forts 
bad been reduced by siege, for the fleet 
to have co-operated in any attack upon 
Antwerp ? — The fleet could not have co- 
operated in an attack.upon Antwerp above 
Lillo and Liefkenshoeik until they were 
reduced. 

Had you any knowledge of the state of 
the fortifications of Antwerp at the time 
you arrived at South Beveland ?— I had 
not. 

Had you any knowledge of the amount 
of troops in Antwerp upon the 5th of 
August? — No, there were various reports 
as to the state of Antwerp ; some stating 
Antwerp to be destitute ; others the re- 
verse. 

What part of the service did you con- 
duct yourself?— My original orders di- 
rected me to proceed up the East Scheldt, 
with the reserve of the army, to get pos- 
session of South Beveland, and the islands 
of Schowen and North Beveland, and to 
secure the navigation of the Eastern 
Scheldt ; I was afterwards ordered by sir 
li. Strachan to take upon me the com- 
mand in both Scheldts, and on the J 4th I 
shifted my flag from the East to the West 
Scheldt. 

In the execution of the orders which 
you received, how soon did you arrive 
with the naval force under your command 
at South Beveland ? — I landed the princi- 
pal part of the reserve of the army, with 
lieut. gen. sir John Hope, on the 1st of 
August, but at that time not well under- 
standing the navigation, sloops of war 
only were taken up with me, but we af- 
terwards moved up the frigates and even 
ships of the line. 

At what period did the frigates and 
ships of the line arrive ?— I cannot at pre- 
sent state the days, but I could have ear- 
lier moved them up if I had found it re- 
quisite. 

Can you state within a day or two of the 
time ?— On the 6th of August I ordered 
some frigates up, and on the 8th the Su- 
erb, a ship of the line ; in the command 
had in the Eastern Scheldt, I kept ships 
off* Ziricksee with a view to cover that 
island (as we found it very useful to draw 
the supplies) to keep the inhabitants in 
order to overawe them, and to keep the 
enemy from it, and my ships were fre- 
quently very variously stationed in the 
Eastern Scheldt, conformably to circum- 
stances, I could have ordered every thing 
up if it had appeared necessary. | 


On the 6th you ordered some frigates to 
be jnoved up, and on the 8th a ship of the 
line, but you say you could have ordered 
them up sooner if necessary ; what cir- 
cumstance induced you to think it was , 
not necessary to move them up sooner ? — 
According to the command with which I 
was left, 1 stationed my ships as I thought 
best calculated under all circumstances. 

I found it requisite to station some ships in 
the Keetan ; some I kept off North Beve- 
land. My object for stationing ships in 
the Keetan was to cover the islands of 
Duiveland and Schowen ; and my object 
in keeping ships off Coltesplaat in North 
Beveland, was to protect the few trans- 
ports which I had ordered there ; and 
also conceiving that the final embarkation, 
whenever it tool* place, would be from 
Coltesplaat in North Beveland. 

You thought the ships were more use- 
fully employed in other services ?— Ere- 
cisely so. 

When did all the ships arrive, having 
those things that were necessary for the 
equipment and acting of the army of re- 
serve ? — I believe on the 1st of August 
there was a victualler, and I believe a 
ship with some horses absent. I think 
those were the only ships that were at 
that time absent, it appeared to be by mis- 
take. 

When did the ships having the heavy 
artillery, and having the horses for the 
draft of the artillery, and when the ships 
having cavalry on board, arrive ? — There 
was one of the cavalry-ships got on shore 
near Ziric ksee, and the horses were carried 
up in small vessels ; but I believe all the 
horses belonging to the reserve, and all 
the artillery of the reserve required to be 
landed, were, if I mistake not, landed on 
the 1st, lid, or 3d of August. 

When did the battering train destined 
for the siege of Antwerp arrive ? — It went 
up the Western Scheldt, and must have 
arrived between the 20th and 24th of 
August. 

Was there any unnecessary delay in 
their arrival ; so far as you know, could 
they by proper management have ar- 
rived sooner ?— I know of no unnecessary 
delay. Masters of transports left to 
themselves, if they are without men of 
vifar, we know are very idle. 

Were those transports left entirely to 
themselves, and were they idle ?— I do not 
know; I have no knowledge of movement* 
of the transports, or indeed the. men of war 
at the entrance of the Western Scheldt* 
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Do you recollect haring shifted your 
flag on the 1 4th of August, to the Camilla, 
in the West Scheldt ? — Perfectly. 

Do you recollect what was the state of 
*the flotilla which was with you at that 
time ? — One 20 gun ship, 10 sloops, 7 gun 
brigs, one rocket ship, 3 divisions of gun 
boats, and 30 flat boats armed with car- 
‘ ronades. 

Did you consider yourself at that time 
in a state to proceed to the ulterior ob- 
jects of the Expedition, if the army had 
been ready to co-operate with you ?— No, 
I did not consider that the naval force 
was sufficient at that time to have justified 
me, had the army been ready, to have 
entered into any operations. 

For what purpose did you write to lord 
Rosslyn on the 1 7th of August ? — In con- 
sequence of my having received orders 
from my commander in chief to form any 
plan, and to act with my lord Rosslyn for 
the accomplishment of the ulterior object; 
namely, the destruction of the fleet at 
Antwerp. 

Did you consider the force then under 
your command sufficient to have induced 
you to proceed, if the army had been 
ready to co-operate ? — 1 would have gone, 
but I knew at the time I wrote to my lord 
Rosslyn that the army was not ready ; I 
had every reason to believe they were 
. not ; I had seen my lord Rosslyn on the 
15th, and I was in expectation every tide 
of men of war, ships of the line, and fri- 
gates, and that I must have had a suffi- 
cient naval force before any plan could 
have been formed to act upon. 

Do you mean to be understood, that if 
the army had at that time been ready to 
co-operate with you, you had not a suffi- 
cient naval force ? — No ; I think it would 
have been my duty to have gone on if 
the army had been ready. 

Do you consider that you had at that 
time a sufficient force t<f co-operate with 
the army, if it had been ready ? — I had 
not ; I had no other flat boats than what 
I brought with me from the Eastern 
Scheldt, the flat boats from the Western 
Scheldt had not arrived ; I could have 
transported at that time hut a compara- 
tively small body of men ; if the question 
is in allusion to naval force in the situation 
of the enemy at Antwerp, and with their 
boom across, -with myself in possession of 
a very formidable flotilla and ] 8 frigates 
or sloops, I should have considered it my 
• duty to have gone on, knowing also that 
fe much more formidable naval force was 
on its passage to me. 


When did you receive any reinforce* 
ments ?— I was daily receiving reinforce* 
meats. On the next day, the 1 8th, one 
ship of the line, one 50, near 12 frigates, 
one 20 gun ship, 11 sloops, A bombs, 8 
gun brigs, and 5 divisions of gun boats. 

Did you on that day or the next, send 
sir H. Popham to sir R. Strachan ?— Yes, 
I believe it was the 18th. 

What was your object in sending sir H» 
Popham to sir R. Strachan ?— My object 
in sending sir H. Popham to sir Richard 
Strachan, was to beg that flat boats might 
be hastened, and expressing my wish that 
the commanders in chief of both services 
would accelerate, by every means in their 
power, whatever measures were to be un- 
dertaken. 

When you were informed by the ad- 
miralty that you were to take a part in 
this Expedition, what was stated to yon 
by the first lord of the admiralty to be 
the object of the Expedition ? — The tak- 
ing of Flushing, and the destruction of 
the enemy's fleet at Antwerp, were point- 
ed out to me as the great objects for 
which the Expedition was formed. 

Did you express any hope to the first 
lord of the admiralty, that you should not 
be incumbered with the siege of Flushing 
or the occupation of Walcheren ? — No, 1 
did not, I was not consulted, no opinion 
was asked of me, as I have before observed. 

When you expressed to lord Castle- 
reagh your hope that the Expedition 
would not be incumbered with the. siege 
of Flushing or the occupation of Wal- 
cheren, what observation did lord Castle- 
reagh make to you?— I think my lord 
Castlereagh (but 1 am not sure) said, that 
it was thought Walcheren could not be 
passed without being taken possession of. 

Arc not westerly winds the most pre- 
valent winds in the Scheldt during the 
time when the Expedition was in that 
river ?— At that season of the year I think 
westerly winds generally prevail, and I 
think they prevailed in the Scheldt. 

When you were asked, on a former 
part of your examination, your opinion as 
to the practicability of breaking the 
boom, you said that even had the boom 
been broken, you did not think the ships 
ccftdd pass up without the occupation of 
the forts of Lillo and Liefkenshoeik ; do 
you think that considering the bend of 
the river, and the oblique position of the 
boom, it was likely that your ships could 
have had head-way sufficient to have 
broken the boom ? — I think it very doubt* 
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fill, but the preferable way perhaps of 
breaking the boom would have been by 
approaching the gun boats, I think it 
would have been difficult for the ships to 
have broken the boom, and indeed ex- 
tremely difficult in- every way, without 
having possession of those forts. 

Would not the vessels, whatever they 
had been, which had attempted to break 
the boom and failed, have had their heads 
thrown up under the guns of Liefken- 
shoeik, and would they not have been con- 
sequently raked by that fortress? — With- 
out more minutely knowing where the 
ends of the boom were fixed relatively 
with the forts, 1 cannot precisely answer 
for the situation in which they might have 
been thrown ; certainly their situation 
would have been very auk ward. 

What was the naval force which the 
enemy had immediately behind the boom ? 
—There were as many small vessels as 
the navigation would permit mooring 
there, and 1 believe at one time there 
were 40 of different sizes, mostly brigs, 
besides gun boats. 

Had the defences of the boom been 
forced, were there not other forts upon 
the Scheldt which our ships must have 
passed before they could have reached 
Antwerp r — There is one marked in the 
chart, I do not know that they had con- 
structed a new one. 

In point of fact, opposite that one 
marked in the chart, were there not two 
sail of the line stationed to protect the 
reach of the river leading to that fort ? — 
There were 3 frigates, but I think on the 
24th there was no ship of the line below 
Antwerp; there were two line of battle 
ships, there some time which moved up 
to Antwerp, I cannot recollect the precise 
diy. 

When, in the conversation with the 
secretary of state, you discouraged any 
operations against Flushing, state what 
your reasons were for thinking any mea- 
sure of that sort improper or inexpedient ? 
—An apprehension that a delay injurious 
to the ultimate objects of the Expedition 
might ensue. 

Did youth ink that the necessary delays 
attending that operation would have been 
such as to preclude a hope of success* in 
the ulterior objects of the Expedition ?— I 
always considered that, except we were 
favoured by circumstances in getting the 
army early on shore, the enemy would 
increase in such a proportion as to render 
oar ultimate success doubtful. In fact it 
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was one of those Expeditions, as I thought, 
which depended very much upon celerity. 

If your proposition of proceeding by* 
the East Scheldt had been adopted, where 
did you suppose the army ought to have ' 
landed, and by what course to have pro- 
ceeded in its operations against Antwerp ? 
—At that time I had no other knowledge 
than what I derived from charts, , and it 
appeared to me, judging from them, that 
by landing on Tolen land; and going be- 
tween Bergen-op-Zoom and Steenbergen, 
was a ready way to Antwerp; but a more 
correct knowledge of that country since 
has satisfied me, that the military objec- 
tions to that course were greater than I 
was aware of, and therefore we must have 
gone by South Beveland. 

When you lay off Batz, was a ford dis- 
covered across the Bergen-op-Zoom chan- 
nel ? — A ford was early discovered." I 
early learnt from sir J. Hope, that the 
passage was fordable in some parts from 
South Beveland to the opposite land. 

Did you examine that lord yourself, or 
order it to be examined ? — I did. 

For how many hours, at any period of 
the tide, was it practicable for infantry ? — 

I believe for one hour. 

What was the width of that ford ?— 
There was an.old part which would have 
taken, I believe, about twelve or fourteen 
men abreast, which appeared to have 
something hard at bottom, as if stones 
had been thrown down. I believe it was 
an ancient pass. At the other parts that 
were fordable it was muddy, and had 
holes, and that was of considerable ex- 
tent; but what the difficulties to be met 
with on the Bergen-op-Zoom side, ingoing 
from that ford to the dyke might be, i am 
not informed. 1 mention that circum- 
stance, because on the Beveland side 
there were difficulties in getting upon the 
land when a person came close to it, al- 
though he met with no great difficulty in 
coming over the stream ; there were 
watercourses in the land which would 
have very much impeded, and perhaps 
stopped an army entirely ; so that Tl 
think the only part which could have 
been depended upon, was that fordable 
part which would take about 14 men 
abreast. If the impediments were as 
great on the opposite side as on Beveland, 
the army would have found themselves 
deceived, but I do-not know whether 
there were those difficulties; we could 
never ascertain. 

You have stated, that on the 17 th of 
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August when you wrote to lord Rosslyn to 
propose a co-operation with the army, 
you knew the army was not ready to co- 
operate ; upon what facts was your know- 
ledge founded?*— I had seen my lord 
'Rosslyn on the 15th, and I believe general 
Hope or my lord Rosslyn on the 16th ; I 
had no reason to believe they had orders 
to co-operate with me, and I had not ob- 
served, any movements or measures that 
allowed me to believe the troops were 
ready to proceed over ; in fact, I had ob- 
served no preparation. 

Had, at that period, any part of the 
transports with the cavalry, the ordnance 
or the stores of the army,, arrived at 
Bathz ? — Not any, they did not arrive for 
several days afterwards ; 1 think none of 
the transports before the 10th or20Lh. 

When did you first open a communica- 
tion between the East and West Scheldt, 
or when did you first send boats round to 
Bathz ? — I ordered two boats on the 3d of 
August. 

How long were they going round from 
your advanced ships ? — -They both got on 
shore, being unacquainted with the navi- 
gation, and were delayed, and the ene- 
my’s flotilla being at that time off Bathz, 
I believe made their entrance to Bathz 
difficult, and retarded them ; 1 do not 
recollect the exact time tl**y took to go 
round. 

Do you recollect when they were ena- 
bled to go round without any prevention 
from the enemy’s flotilla? — Yes. 

Have the goodness to state it to the 
Committee ?— The day on which the flo- 
tilla of Bergen-op-Zoom went into that 
port, which was I believe the 15th of 
August. 

When did your first boats get round to 
Bathz ? — I sent them on the 3d, they arri- 
ved I believe on the 4th. 

Yon frequently sent them after that ? — 
Yes, boats were sent or three times 
afterwards between that and the I Ith. 

[The witness was directed to withdraw. 
—The Chairman was directed to report 
P/ogress, and ask leave to sit again.] 
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Martis , 20" die Ftbruarii , 1810. 

The Right Hon. Sir John Anstruther, 
Bart, in the Chair. 

Lieut. Gen. the Rt. hon. the Marquis of 
Huntley, examined by the Com- 
mittee. 
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Has your lordship brought with you the 
instructions you received previously to 
sailing on the late Expedition ?— I have. 

Will you have the goodness to deliver 
them in. — [The Marquis of Huntley deli- 
vered in his Instructions, dated Ramsgate, 
25th July 1809 ; which were read.] 

“ (Secret.) Ramsgate, 25th July 1809. 

“ My lord ; The possession of the bat- 
teries established by the enemy on the 
island of Cadsand being judged essential 
to the free navigation of the entrance of 
the West Scheldt, I have the honour to 
acquaint you, by lord Chatham’s diiec- 
tions, that this service is to be executed 
by such proportion of the 2d division of 
the army under your lordship’s com- 
mands as you may judge on a personal 
view of these defences, and in conjunc- 
tion with the opinion of commodore 
Owen, who commands a division of the 
fleet to co-operate with you in this ser- 
vice, adequate to the object. 

“ It would appear that 2,000 men, with 
three light G-pounders, one inch ho- 
witzer' and the rifle-men attached to the 
2d division, will be a sufficient force, and 
lord Chatham is of opinion, that the opera- 
tion may be, ill the first instance, enirusted 
to brigadier gen. Montresor, giving him 
the assistance of capt. Paisley, lieu- 
tenants Longley and Power of the royal 
engineers, who are attached to your lord- 
ship’s division ; as it will be necessary to 
strengthen the position on Cadsand by 
field works, to enable a small corps to 
maintain it for the protection of the Weil- 
ing channel and the anchorage within the 
Breskcn’s point, until Flushing falls, and 
another entrance into the Scheldt insured. 

“ The accompanying copy of the re- 
port of a reconnoissant e made by capt. 
Paisley, of the enemy’s defences on Cad* 
sand, will give your lordship the best in- 
formation that has been obtained of the 
nature of them, and of the most eligible 
point of landing, which is represented to 
be Wielpen signal post; the battery at 
this point being secured, and those to the 
eastward and westward of it in possession, 
the best position that the nature of the 
ground will admit of to be taken up, a 
small corps should be detached to occupy 
Cassandria, and a chain of advanced posts 
established along the channel, which is a 
branch of the Sitiys Gaat, and extends 
eastward to the fcichelt. This line bein£ 
preserved, and the Sluys Gaat well watch- 
ed by the gun-boats of commodore 
Owen’s division, it appears that the posi- 
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tion on Cadsand will be secure, and which, 
as before observed, must be maintained 
as long as Flushing holds out. 

« In order to facilitate the operations 
against Walcheren, a brigade of your 
lordship’s division is to be held in readi- 
ness to embark in Hat and other boats, to 
threaten the Nolle battery to the west- 
ward of Flushing, and to be ready to 
make a landing to intercept the enemy 
that may endeavour to retreat by the 
coast into Flushing, upon our troops hav- 
ing made a landing good in Zoutland Bay, 
or to the northward at Domburg. This 
operation will be directed by signal, or by 
lord Chatham’s special order. 

“ I transmit for your lordship’s private 
information a copy of rear admiral sir R. 
Strachan’s instructions to commodore 
Owen, and lord Chatham is assured that 
the joint service will be conducted by 
your lordship and the commodore with 
the utmost cordiality and effect. 

“ Your lordship will be pleased to re- 
port, for lord Chatham’s information, the. 
progress made by the troops to be landed 
on Cadsand, and all extraordinary cir- 
cumstances that occur. 

“ I have only now to acquaint your 
lordship, that a brigade of five light 6 
pounders and one 5^-inch howitzer, com- 
manded by capt. Brorne of the royal 
artillery, and embarked on board the 
Cumberland ordnance transport, is at- 
tached to the 2d division of the army 
under vour lordship’s command ; and that 
a detachment of the royal staff corps will 
also be added to it. 

, “ I enclose a small portable map of 
Cadsand ; and have the honour to be, my 
lord, your lordship’s most obedient humble 
servant, Robt. Brownrigg, Q,. M. G.” 

Did your lordship receive any other 
instructions, either written or verbal, at 
that time or subsequently ? — Not that 1 
recollect. 

Was your lordship given to understand 
that you were to have the means of dis- 
embarking 2,000 men at one trip, and by 
whom ?— -I had a conversation with com- 
modore Owen on the 24th morning at 
Deal, in which he stated he could land 
only 600 men : I reported that to gen. 
Brownrigg on his return from Deal imthe 
evening, and he said the last conversa- 
tion he had with the admiral was, that 
there would be ample means for landing a 
great part of my division ; the following 
morning I received the instructions which 
have ^ust been read. Lord Chatham and 


gen. Brownrigg then went to Deal, I em- 
barked from Ramsgate on the 27th, with 
the idea that 2,000 of the division would 
be landed at once, and I stated that to 
commodore Owen, who informed me that 
he had received no instructions whatever 
upon that subject. 

What gave rise to your lordship’s idea 
that you would have the means of disem- 
barking 2,000 men at one time ?~Being 
informed that ample means were furnished 
for the disembarkation of my division I 
did not consider 2,000 men a very great 
proportion to be landed at once. 

From whom did your lordship receive 
that information ? — I mentioned that the 
admiral had stated that ample means 
would be provided, and that gen. Brown- 
rigg had informed me of that. 

Is the Committee to understand that the 
idea that 2,000 men could be disembarked 
at once was merely your lordship’s con- 
clusion, and not the result of any specific 
assurance ? — I considered no assurance 
whatever to be given, and I also consi- 
dered it perfectly in my discretion to land 
any number of men I thought proper. 

When commodore Owen informed your 
lordship on the 27th that no more than 
600 men could be disembarked at one 
time, what took place on that conversa- 
tion ? — I saia I wished to communicate 
the circumstance to the commander in 
chief; the next morning commodore Owen 
gave me a brig at four o’clock in the 
morning to go to the Venerable; when I 
came near the Venerable she was getting 
under way ; I hailed the Venerable, and 
sir Home Popham, I think, answered me 
that he could not bring to, that we were 
to follow her through the Narrows ; we 
followed her, the weather got very hazy, 
and commodore Owen made a signal to 
read the brig. 

13:i- 3 your lordship any objection to state 
the circumstances which prevented the 
disembarkation on Cadsand taking place ? 
— The want of having sufficient boats. ' 

On what day was it first proposed to land 
on Cadsand ? — The 2<Jth, the day that we 
came to anchor, and seeing a chain of 
sentries along the sand hills where we did 
come to anchor ; finding there was a fast 
sailing cutter going to head quarters, I 
wrote to gen. Brownrigg, stating that 
there were means only for lauding six 
hundred men, and 1 received an answer 
from him, dated the 30th in the morning, 
to say that the boats of lord Gardners 
squadron were to come to our assistance. 
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On the 29th the debarkation did not 
take place, because you thought it inex- 
pedient to land in so small a division?— 
We could not land on the 29th in conse- 
quence of the weather. On the 30th I 
objected to landing six hundred men ; at 
the same time Commodore Owen on no 
one occasion made any difficulty ; he was 
ready on every occasion to have done any 
thing that I proposed. 

Your lordship, as general of that divi- 
sion, did not conceive it safe or prudent to 
land so small a detachment in the face of 
the enemy that appeared on Cadsand ?— I 
certainly did not. 

Had your lordship then, or at a subse- 
quent time, any accurate information of 
the amount of the enemy’s force ?— No, I 
had not. 

Was there any preparation to land on 
a day subsequent to the 30th ? — We were 
always prepared. On the 3 1st we moved 
higher up, thinking that we saw the boats 
coming to our assistance from lord Gard- 
ner^ fleet, and had prepared to run the 
transports on shore at half tide, as I was 
very anxious to get on shore if posssible. 

Will your lordship state what instruc- 
tions you received, or what were your 
operations subsequent to the 3 1 st ? — Com- 
modore Owen received orders to send us 
round to the Roompot; previous to that, 
I believe Commodore Owen received a 
letter* stating that sir R. Strachan was 
coming to take us up past Flushing. 

Will your lordship proceed to state 
what were the instructions you subse- 
quently received, and the operations of 
the division under your command ?— I re- 
ceived .no order myself, the order came 
to Commodore Owen to send us round 
to the Roompot; the men on board his 
frigate were sent on board other frigates 
which went round, and my stall' and my- 
self were put on board a small excise 
cutter. • 

Where did your lordship proceed af- 
terwards with your division ? — To South 
Beveland. 

* Does your lordship recollect any con- 
versation that passed between yourself 
and gen. Montresor on board the ship of 
Commodore Owen, on the subject of de- 
barkation on Cadsand? — I recollect no- 
thing but gen. Montresor coming on board. 

What were the orders your lordship 
gave to gen. Montresor ? —I merely 
shewed him those instructions which were 
just now read. 

Was there any conversation with gen. 
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Montresor about the number of men to be 
disembarked at a time, or about the pro- 
priety of attempting a landing under exist- 
ing circumstances? — I told gen. Mon- 
tresor that I certainly should not attempt 
a landing with six or seven hundred men, 
having seen the very strong picquets of 
the enemy, which led me to believe there 
must have been a very considerable force 
in the rear. 

Was there any report from which your 
lordship could form an estimate of the 
probable force of the enemy at that pe- 
riod ?— I did not know at that time ; I 
saw them in considerable numbers, and 
I understood that three thousand men had 
been thrown from the island of Cadsand 
into Flushing ; and also that the report of 
deserters had said there were at one timfe 
from six to seven thousand men there. 

Had your lordship any other opportu- 
nity of receiving intelligence at any sub- 
sequent time, upon which you could de- 
pend, of the state of the enemy’s prepa- 
rations and of their force on Cadsand ?— I 
can only answer that as I did before, that 
I understood they had got three thousand 
men over to Flushing, and that deserters 
had said there were from six to seven 
thousand men in the island at one time. 
I saw two distinct bodies, amounting toge- 
ther to eighteen hundred men at one time, 
in two different uniforms. 

Did your lordship understand that the 
two thousand men sent over to Flushing 
were included in the number of six or 
seven thousand men referred to ?— I did. 

At what time did your lordship receive 
that information ?— I think that was on 
the 6th of August. 

From the mode and the quarter from 
which the communication was made to 
your lordship, did you conceive it was en- 
titled to implicit credit ? — I certainly did. 

At what time did your lordship leave 
the Weilin passage, and when did* you 
land on South Beveland ? — I think it was 
on the 7th I left the Weilin passage, and 
landed on the 9th on South Beveland. 

Subsequent to the intelligence to which 
your lordship has alluded, did you at any 
other time receive any intelligence re- 
specting the general state of the enemy’s 
preparations in the neighbourhood of the 
Scheldt ? — No, I do not. . 

When your lordship was on South. 
Beveland, did you receive any informa- 
tion with respect to the state of the force 
or preparation at Antwerp ? — No, 1 did 
not; 1 was not at the advanced post, 

(T) 
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lit consequence of not landing at Cad- 
sand, did your lordship make any report 
to lord Chatham ? — I did. 

Has your lordship got a copy of it ?— I 
have not got it here, I understand my re- 
port was given in to the House. 

Had your lordship any opportunity of 
receiving any information respecting the 
state of fort Lillo or the inundation in the 
neighbourhood ?— No, I was at a consider- 
able distance. 

Had your lordship at any time made 
preparation and ordered provisions to be 
cooked for the troops on board -commo- 
dore Owen’s squadron, to be landed on 
any particular morning ? — They had al- 
ways provisions cooked ready to land. 

Was there any particular day or morn- 
ing on which your lordship had intended 
that the troops should be landed ? — I 
should have landed the first day if there 
had been sufficient boats. 

Was it the intention of your lordship on 
any day after the 29th to have landed 
your melt on Cadsand, with the number 
of boats which Commodore -Owen could 
supply? — The transports on the 31st, as I 
stated before, were intended to have been 
run on shore at half tide, thinking the 
boats of lord Gardner’s fleet were coming 
to us, but when I found that no more men 
could be landed than were at first pro- 
posed, I then objected to it, not having it 
in my power to send one battalion on 
shore at a time. 

There was no intention on the part of 
your lordship to have landed any troops 
on the 30th? — Not unless we had the 
boats. 

Did your lordship send for gen. Mon- 
tresor on board the Clyde on the morning 
of the 30th ?—• I did. 

Did your lordship then communicate to 
gen. Montresor the instructions you had 
received ? — I communicated to him those 
instructions that were read. 

Does your lordship recollect having 
communicated to gen. Montresor any 
verbal instruction which you had received 
from gen. Brownrigg at Ramsgate ?— -I 
said to gen. Montresor that I thought, 
from the report with regard to the boats, 
I should be able to land two thousand 
men at once. « 

To what report does your lordship al- 
lude ?— The admiral having said there 
would be ample means for my division 
being landed. 

What induced your lordship to couple 
the expression of ample means, with the 


precise number of two thousand men to go 
at one time ?— My instructions being that 
the service was to be performed in the 
first instance with two thousand men. 

Does your lordship recollect general 
Montresor’s having made any remon- 
strance, or suggested any thing on the com- 
munication your lordship made to him of 
your instructions about the inexpediency 
of landing fewer than 2,000 men at one 
trip ? — 1 do not ; 1 believe that general 
Montresor was ready to land with any 
number. 

On what day did your lordship see the 
1,800 men in two divisions on Cadsand ? 
— On the 31st, morning. 

Does your lordship know any thing of 
the strength of Antwerp ?— -I was in Ant- 
werp in 1793, as a captain in the guards, 
but 1 know nothing of it since. 

Does your lordship know whether at 
that time it was surrounded by a deep 
and a wet ditch ?— -I think there is a wet 
ditch. 

Does your lordship think a place sur- 
rounded with a deep and wet ditch could 
be taken by a coup de main ? — I certainly^ 
do not think Antwerp could be taken by 
a coup de main. 

Does your lordship think it would have 
been imprudent to have hazarded landing 
on Cadsand with less than 2,000 men ?— 1 
certainly do. 

When did commodore Owen shew your 
lordship his arrangement for disembark- 
ing the division under your orders ? — 
The 24-th. 

Did commodore Owen distinctly state 
to your lordship the number of men he 
could land at one trip with the boats under 
his command ? — I have already stated, 
commodore Owen said in the first conven- 
tion I had with him, he could land only 
600 at one trip. 

Did your lordship then state to com- 
modore Owen, .hat you thought that an 
insufficient number to attempt a landing 
on Cadsand with ? — I did. 

Did commodore Owen make any repre- 
sentation to your lordship on that obser- 
vation ? —I think that commodore Owen 
said, that probably we should have the 
assistance of lord Gardner’s boats. 

Did your lordship express any wish to 
commodore Owen, that he should; repre- 
sent to sir R. Strachan, previously to sir 
R. Strachan’s quitting the Downs, that he 
did not think he was furnished with, a suf- 
ficient number of boats to effect a landing 
upon the island of Cadsand ?— 1 do not 
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recollect that I did, but that I reported 
the circumstances to general Brownrigg. 

What was the strength of your lord- 
ship’s division r — 5,000 men. 
t In the event of your lordship having 
landed the whole of your division on Cad- 
sand, do you know enough of ihe locality 
of Cadsand to say, whether your lordship 
could have taken up a strong defensive 
positidh in the event of its being necessary ? 
—I find some difficulty in answering that 
question ; but a great deal would have 
been done with my division, because a 
finer one I believe never left this country. 

Does your lordship think that your di- 
vision, consisting of 5,000 men, would 
have enabled you to defend Cadsand from 
any reinforcements, in the event of the 
enemy wishing to push assistance from the 
main into the island ?— ' That would de- 
pend upon the strength of the enemy. 

From the local situation of the channel 
between the main and the island, could 
your lordship have taken up such posi- 
tions, as that in the event of the enemy 
coming down in considerable force, you 
could have prevented his passage into the 
island ? — Not if he had been in conside- 
rable force. 

Has your lordship any reason to doubt 
that the enemy could have appeared 
in considerable force relatively to the 
strength of your lordship’s division, in the 
island of Cadsand, from information your 
lordship has collected since or had be- 
fore ? — I should suppose they might have 
brought a very large force. 

Then your lordship is not able to say 
whether, in the event of that large force 
having appeared against you in the island 
of Cadsand, that island would have ena- 
bled you to take up a strong defensive 
position, which you could have retained 
till you obtained reinforcements from 
the main body of the army ?— I should 
suppose not. • 

Your lordship has already mentioned 
you had no particular information as to 
the situation of the force at Antwerp ? — 
-No. 

Did commodore Owen state to your 
lordship what additional number of troops 
the boats of lord Gardner’s squadron, if 
they had arrived, would have enabled you 
to disembark ?— I think commodore Owen 
did not exactly know how many ships 
were with lord Gardner. 

What did your lordship conceive to be 
the principal object of the landing of our 
troops at Cadsand, to take a position at 


Cadsand, or merely to destroy the ene- 
my’s batteries to prevent their molesting 
our troops in passing? — To do all the 
mischief possible. 

What information had your lordship on 
the 3()th or 31st, when you proposed to 
land respecting the force the enemy had 
at Cadsand ?— 1 saw the enemy. 

Was not captain Paisley, of the engi- 
neers, with your lordship’s detachment ? 
—He was. 

Did your lordship consult capt. Paisley 
about the practicability of landing 600 
men ?— Capt. Paisley was with me, and I 
had it in my power to put any questions 
to him I thought proper. 

Supposing your lordship had possessed 
Cadsand with your division according to 
your instructions, and supposing also that 
a superior French force had forced a pas- 
sage into that island, were there any posi- 
tions which could have covered the re- 
embarkation of your lordship’s corps ? — I 
should think not. 

Does your lordship recollect at what 
hour on the 30th you first perceived any 
French force on the island of Cadsand ? — 
I saw several sentries along the ridges of 
the hills on Cadsand on the 29th, evening; 
on the 30th I saw all the batteries mount- 
ed, and a piquet of 300 going to relieve a 
piquet. 

Was your lordship instructed beyond 
the possession of Cadsand, to advance by 
the left bank of the Scheldt, or to re-em- 
bark your troops ?— I received no instruc- 
tions on that head. 

Did your lordship receive any instruc- 
tions beyond taking up a defensive posi- 
tion on the island of Cadsand ? — I received 
no further instructions than what have 
been read here. 

Was your lordship furnished by go- 
vernment with any description of the 
nature of the channel that separated Cad- 
sand from the main? — I was furnished 
with a map of Cadsand by general Brown- 
rigg. [His Lordship withdrew.] 

Major General Sir William Erskine, 
Bart, called in.— Examined by the 
Committee. 

Were you employed as a major general 
in # the Expedition to the Scheldt?— I 
was. 

Had you any personal knowledge of 
Antwerp ?*— I had. 

At what period were you at Antwerp r 
—In 1794*. 

Had you any opportunity of becoming 
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acquainted with the state of the fortifica- 
tions at Antwerp?— I was often in the 
town of Antwerp at that period, and I se- 
veral times went round for the purpose of 
seeing the works. 

Will you be good 'enough to state the 
result of your observations, and the opi- 
nion you formed upon those works ? — The 
town of Antwerp at that period had not 
been kept up as a place of war for nearly 
20 years ; I believe the ditches of the 
place were all dry ; the ravelins and 
counterscarps of all the works are faced 
with stone ; by the counterscarp I mean 
the side of the ditch. Next the country 
there are some counterscarps, three or 
four if not more ravelins, but all the 
qurtains of the place are not covered 
by ravelins ; water can be admitted into 
the ditch whenever it is thought neces- 
sary, by opening the sluices, and one tide 
is perfectly sufficient to till the ditch. 
At the period I was there the ditches of 
the citadel were full of water, but the 
ditches of the town were all dry. The 
citadel is a regular pentagon, with rave- 
lins before ail the curtains, the ditches 
were extremely deep and broad, it is a 
very high work, it stands upon rather 
elevated ground, and it entirely com- 
mands the town. 

What is your opinion as to whether the 
citadel of Antwerp was capable of sus- 
taining a siege ? : — It is my opinion that 
that the citadel of Antwerp was at that 
time capable of sustaining a siege, as the 
citadel of Antwerp was at that time kept 
up as a place of war, though the town 
was not. 

Supposing the town to be garrisoned, 
was it your opinion that the town also, 
with the protection the citadel would af- 
ford to it, would make, a considerable re- 
sistance against a hostile army? — Un- 
doubtedly the town of Antwerp, in my 
opinion, might have been put in a perfect 
state to stand a siege, with a sufficient 
number of hands employed, in the course 
of one week. I saw no deficiency what- 
ever in any of the works ; there were no 
breaches whatever in any of the works ; 
the only thing necessary to be done was 
the removing of the stone bridges over 
the ditch, and the making up of the 
bankets on the interior side of the parapet, 
which I conceive might all have been done 
within the time specified with a sufficient 
number of men. 

Could the want of palisades have been 
easily supplied, or would it materially 
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have endangered the safety of the place ? 
— Undoubtedly not, because the ditch was 
wet, therefore the want of palisades would 
not have been any thing very material. 

Suppofing from rubbish having fallen 
in or from mud having accumulated, the 
ditch might in some parts have been ford- 
able, would that have materially endan- 
gered the safety of the place, or could 
those obstacles have been shortly re- 
moved ? — Undoubtedly, if the ditch was 
fordable in any place it would have ma- 
terially injured the safety of the place; 
with respect to the removing those obsta- 
cles, that depended upon the quantity of 
obstacles, and the number of men em* 
ployed in removing them. 

Supposing these fords not to have been 
very wide, and the depth of water not 
less than five feet, could not the place, 
notwithstanding that circumstance, have 
been put in a considerable state of defence ? 
— If the water was five feet over those ob- 
stacles, 1 call that a wet ditch wholly im- 
practicable. 

Supposing there were one or two places 
where the stone part of the wall had been 
broken down nearly to the edge of the 
water of no very considerable width, 
would that circumstance have rendered 
the place indefensible ? — Certainly not, 
because of the wet ditch in front of it, 
which might be filled before we could ar- 
rive at that deficiency. 

Supposing near any of those fordable 
places alluded to, there were places in the 
rampart where one or two people might 
ascend or not more than two people couid 
ascend abreast, could not those places have 
been so repaired as not materially t.o di- 
minish the defensibiiity of the place?— 
Undoubtedly, if such places did exist the 
place would be much weaker on account 
of them ; as to the quickness of their being 
repaired, that depended entirely upon the 
number of handstand the materials, whe- 
ther they were actually upon the spot to 
repair those places, any thing else would 
be a matter of opinion. 

Supposing these places to have been 
merely of such a nature, that persons 
wishing to pass by night could let them* 
selves over the rampart, could that ram- 
part not have been repaired with earth in 
a very short time, witkvery little labour? 
— I cannot give a direct answer to that 
question, I am not a professional engineer, 
though I have made that part of my pro- 
fession my study. 

Are you acquainted with the situation 
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of the docks and arsenals at Antwerp ? — 
I am acquainted with the situation of the 
docks and arsenals at Antwerp, by infor- 
mation while on the late Expedition. 

% From the information you received, do 
you believe that they would be com- 
pletely protected by the citadel ? — The 
arsenal is situated all along the bank of 
the river from one extremity of the town 
to the? other, stretching to the citadel; 
this arsenal has been made within these 
few years by the French, the houses that 
formerly stood in that situation have been 
pulled down for the purpose, it is divided 
from the town by a wall excepting upon 
what is called the esplanade, which is an 
open ground ; between the citadel and 
the town there it is only a palisade. 

Do you know whether any part of the 
town of Antwerp can be covered by an 
luuadation? — A small part of the lower 
extremity of the town, that is the northern 
face, I believe, to the extent of about two 
bastions, can be covered by an inundation. 

Do you know whereabout the red gate 
is? — I do not know the name of any of 
the gates of Antwerp excepting from a 
plan ; I never asked the names of the 
gates when I was there. 

Are you acquainted with the Tele de 
Flandrer — 1 am, I was in that work at the 
same period that I was at AntVeip, namely 
1 791 - 

Will you state your opinion of that 
work, and whether its batteries would 
command any portion of the river ap- 
proaching to Antwerp ? — The fort of the 
Tcte de Fiandre is a crown work, it con- 
sists of three bastions and two ravelins, it 
is situated in the angle of the river op- 
posite the town; undoubtedly from that 
part of it which touches the river, guns 
mignt be brought to bear upon ships in 
the river, the ramparts and counterscarp 
arc faced with stone, and 1 remarked that 
the ramparts are considerably higher than 
the ramparts of the town of Antwerp. 

Supposing there were in Antwerp a 
garrison oi 10,000 men, including irregu- 
lars, what force should you think would 
be necessary to invest or besiege the 
place -That (may 1 presume to say) is 
so vague a question, that I cannot possibly 
answer it; if the question could be put in 
the relative situations of the French and 
ot the British, as they may at any time 
be supposed to be, that 1 could answer 
distinctly. 

Supposing a British force of 25,000 men 
appeared before Antwerp, and that there 


were in Antwerp 5,000 troops, indepen- 
dent of the Burgher guard and artificers, 
and the crews of tlic ships which were in 
the Scheldt in the months of July and 
August last, amounting to 5 or 6,000 men, 
do you think that that force would have 
been capable of taking Antwerp ? — That 
would entirely depend upon the enemy's 
force that was in the field independently 
of the garrison. 

Supposing the force alluded to in the 
last question to be in Antwerp, do you 
think it could be taken without the ope- 
rations of a regular siege? — Undoubtedly 
not. 

Has it by any means* come to your 
knowledge, whether since the period" you 
were at Antwerp any part of the works 
had been repaired by the French ? — It 
has. 

Stale w hat you know upon that circum- 
stance. — I had a great deal of communi- 
cation upon that subject through a chan- 
nel 1 can perfectly depend upon; that in- 
formation 1 believe is now printed, and 
will belaid before the House; the French 
have made no addition to the works of 
Antwerp from what they stood formerly, 
but they have put in a perfect state of re- 
pair all the works that did exist, and re- 
moved the stone bridges that were over 
the ditches, and placed drawbridges in 
the common manner. 

At what period did you understand that 
the stone bridges were removed, and the 
drawbridges erected in their place ? — I 
cannot precisely answer that question, but! 
spoke with a mason in South BeveJand, and 
soreral workmen who had been employed 
the year before in the reparation of the 
works. 

Do you know whether the citadel com- 
manded the dockyard at Antwerp ? — The 
citadel completely commands the whole 
arsenal. 

Do you know how far above Antwerp 
ships of the line might be carried with 
their lower tiers out, and how high they 
might be carried supposing all their guns 
out ? — I do not know that from my own 
personal knowledge, but from information, 
which I believe is most perfectly Cor- 
rect, - ! know ships of the line, wirh their 
gups and stores out, can go to Dender- 
monde, which is 20 miles above Antwerp, 
and that ships of the line, with all their 
gens and stores in, may go within about 
one mile of Ruplemontfo, which ia nearly 
five miles above Antwerp. 

I& not Dendermonde a fortified town ?— 
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It is a fortified town, but I do not believe 
the works have been kept in a very good 
state of repair. 

Is it always usual in fortresses of the 
extent of Antw erp to keep the guns in the 
embrasures at all times ? — Certainly not. 

What length of time, supposing that 
there were no guns in the embrasures of 
the town, do you think it would have 
taken to have armed the batteries ? — I 
think to have armed the town against a 
coup de main , that is to sav, to have put 
the guns in the batteries without laying 
the platforms, that might have been ac- 
complished with a sufficient number of 
hands in one day ; but if the platforms 
were to be laid to stand a regular siege, 
that would depend upon the quantity of 
materials and the number of workmen 
that could be employed upon such a work 
in the town. 

What number of workmen doyou think 
would have been necessary to have placed 
the town in the course of one week in such 
a state that we could not have taken it 
without a siege ? — It would require me 
some time to make that calculation, I can 
make it if it is necessary. 

Supposing, besides the garrison, there 
were from (j to 800 workmen in the docks, 
would not such a body of labourers have- 
made very considerable progress in the 
course of a week ? — Undoubtedly they 
would, probably in that time they would 
have completed the whole of the platforms, 
if there was w r ood sufficient in the arse- 
nal. 

Do you know whether there were any 
platforms of fixed masonry in Antwerp ? 
—I do not know. 

Have you any knowledge of the forts of 
Lillo and Liefkenshoiek ?— 1 never was 
personally in either the fort of Lillo or of 
Liefkenshoeik, but 1 have had a great 
deal of information with respect to both of 
them, upon which I can perfectly depend, 
and by which I can describe those places. 

Will you describe those forts, as well 
as the means by which they may be de- 
fended? — The fort of Lillo is a regular 
pentagon, it has ravelins before all the 
curtains, there is also a covered way, the 
ditches are deep and wide, the ramparts 
and counterscarps of all the works 4< are 
faced with stone, it is about the size and 
pretty nearly of the same construction * as 
citadel of Antwerp, but the ramparts are 
not nearly so high nor the ditches so 
broad ; there is a small town in the place ; 
the whole country round fort Lillo can be 
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inundated as far as Antwerp, so that the 
place can only be approached upon one 
narrow dyke not more than thirty feet 
broad. At the period the British Expe- 
dition was in the Scheldt a part of this J 
inundation was made, but I cannot now 
speak from memory as to the exact pol- 
dars inundated; by poldars I mean the 
portion of the land surrounded by a dyke ; 
with respect to Liefkenshoeik it is a quad- 
rangular fort standing opposite to Lillo, 
the works of that lbrt also are all faced 
with stone and the ditches are deep, the 
whole country round Liefkenshoeik can 
be inundated; while the British Expedi- 
tion was in the Scheldt, three poldars 
upon that side were inundated, namely, 
the low r er Duel Poldar, the upper Doe! 
Poldar in which the fort stands, and the 
Aremburgh Poldar, which stretches from 
this to the village of Keildriclit in the di- 
rection of Hu 1st ; this fort the same as 
Lillo cannot be approached except on one 
dyke, not more than 30 feet wide. 

Do you know whether there are any 
casmates bomb proof? — As to Liefken- 
sheoeik, I cannot speak with any certain- 
ty ; in Lillo there are casmates for about 
400 men. 

What number of men would you con- 
sider to be a competent garrison for those 
forts ? — 2,000 men would be a complete 
garrison for Lillo, and 1,000 probably for 
Lief kensoeik ; but they might be defended 
by a great deal smaller garrison. 

With the aid of the inundation, what do 
you conceive would he the smallest gar- 
rison by which they could have been de- 
fended for any considerable time against 
such means as we had of attacking them ? 
— In case either of those forts had been 
attacked by the British, I conceive that 
the enemy would have put a very small 
garrison into them, because they could, 
whenever they chose, reinforce that gar- 
rison or relieven it from Antwerp, as it 
was impossible to cut off’ the communica- 
tion between either of those places and 
Antwerp on account of the inundation, 
and of course they would not choose to 
fatigue their troops by having so many of 
them exposed, at one time, in either of 
those forts. 

What length of siege do you think fort 
Lillo could have maintained? — Upon that 
point it would be necessary for me to en- 
ter into some minute calculations, pro- 
bably too long for the Committee ; 1 can- 
not answer satisfactorily without entering 
into them. 
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Doy ou think fort Lillo could have been i 
defended for a fortnight? — Undoubtedly ; 

I should have stated a much longer period 
than that. 

' Do you conceive it could have been 
defended for a month? — I will state, as 
precisely as I can, how long I think that 
fort could hare been defended. To have 
* landed jin army to have attacked fort Lillo, 
and to have invested that place, would 
not have taken up less than three days ; 
the bringing of the heavy artillery, fas- 
cines, and stores of every kind from the 
shore to the depot of the trenches, all of 
which must have been done by hand, 
could not have taken up less than five 
days, making in all eight days before the 
trenches could have been opened. I con- 
ceive from the great difficulty of ap- 
proaching the place, it could not possibly 
havft been taken under twenty days of 
open trenches ; I am stating the shortest 
time I think possible; making in all 28 
days from the commencement of the ope- 
ration. 

From whence do you suppose it would 
have been necessary to have carried 
those fascines ? — Those fascines must 
have been all brought from South Beve- 
land, or out of the ships from England, 
and landed upon the coast .immediately 
opposite to the fort, what is called the 
Santvliet coast, about four miles distant 
from the fort. 

Arc you acquainted with the fort of 
Bathz ? — I am. 

Will you have the goodness to state 
what your opinion of that fort is, and of 
the means of defending it ? — The fort of 
Bathz is a very bad work indeed, quite ir- 
regular, and not at all flanked, you can 
approach it by the dyke close to the fort 
under cover ; I do not think it could make 
any great resistance, the works are all of 
earth, no stone. 

Will you state what ldhgth of time it 
would have required to have disembarked 
an army of 25,000 men at Santvliet, with 
the ordnance that would be necessary for 
the siege of Antwerp ?— I conceive 25,000 
men might have been landed in one day 
quite easily ; if sufficient boats and energy 
was used, two or three days would land 
the whole of the ordnance stores upon the 
beach, provided the storeships were close 
to the beach. 

Do you include landing all that was ne- 
cessary for the bombardment of Antwerp, 
including the horses ?— It is a difficult 
question to answer exactly. It is impos- 
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sible for me to state accurately, unless I 
previously make a calculation of the 
amount of the stores actually to 'be landed, 
and the number of horses. 

Are you conversant with the roads from 
Santvliet to Antwerp,* supposing the low 
country to be inundated, or supposing it 
to be dry ? — I am acquainted with the 
road from Antwerp to Bergen-op-Zoom, 
but I never was at Santvliet ; that "'road 
passes about three miles from Santvliet, it 
is not a paved road ; the road leading from 
Santvliet to Antwerp joins the road 1 have 
described, but three miles of it I never 
was. 

At what time do you imagine an army 
of 25,000 men landed at Santvliet would 
inarch to Antwerp, taking with them all 
that was necessary for the bombardment 
of Antwerp ? — An army of 25,000 men 
might indubitably march to Antwerp in 
one day ; but as to the conveyance of all 
the stores necessary for a siege, which 
must consist of some thousand tons, upon 
a sandy road nineteen miles, that would 
depend entirely upon the means of bring- 
ing forward those stores, whether there 
were sufficient horses ; or it must be done 
by the labour of men. * 

In what time would they march to An- 
twerp, supposing a bombardment alone 
was intended, and with the horses which 
accompanied the Expedition ?— I do not 
know how many horses accompanied the 
Expedition for that purpose, or whether 
there were any at all. 

How many horses do you think would 
have been necessary upon that road to 
have drawn a thirteen incli mortar with its 
bed from Santvliet to Antwerp, and with- 
in what time ? — I conceive that it would 
take at the very least ten or twelve horses ; 
as to the time, it would be at a pace as 
slow as those horses would go. 

What numbev of horses would have 
been necessary upon the same road to 
have drawn an iron twenty-four pounder 
upon a travelling carriage ?— It would 
have required nearly the same number 
of horses. [The Witness was directed to 
withdraw.] 

The Witness was again called in. 

When you were in South Beveland, did 
you* receive any information upon which 
you could depend of the state of the 
French forces at any period? — I received 
considerable information from the 6th to 
the 24th of August, from quarters upon 
which I could depend; that information 
is, I believe, all printed. 
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Will you state the substance of the in- 
formation you received, and the periods 
at which that information was received ?— 
That is a question which it is quite im- 
possible for me. to answer, because I was 
only summoned yesterday : I have not a 
single paper of any kind with me in town, 
therefore with respect to the dates it is 
not in my power to do it ; I can state from 
memory, 1 believe, pretty nearly the sub- 
stance of the first communication with re- 
spect to the enemy’s force, because they 
were not then numerous, but the subse- 
quent communications entered into con- 
siderable detail, which it is impossible 
for me to recollect without having the 
papers with me. 

What was the substance of the first com- 
munication ? — The first communication 
I received was from a most respectable 
uarter in which I placed implicit confi- 
ence ; it stated as nearly as 1 can re- 
collect, as follows, the enemy’s force on 
or about the 5th of August ; at that period 
there were six battalions of Dutch in Ber- 
gen-op-Zoom, namely, four of infantry of 
the line, and two of guards and five com- 
panies of artillery; there was a battalion 
of Dutch heavy infantry at Tolen ; there 
were at Antwerp three battalions, one of 
which was French ; there were cantoned 
between Antwerp and Bergen-op-Zoom 
at Cappel, two battalions of French in- 
fantry of the line, and one battalion of 
Dutch light infantry, together with ten 
squadrons of cavalry, namely, six squad- 
rons of Dutch, four of which were hussars 
and jtwo cuirassiers, two squadrons of 
French cuirassiers and two ditto of dra- 
goons; besides that force there were in 
Antwerp about 4,500 men, the workmen 
in the dock-yard and arsenals ; those men 
were formed into regular battalions, and 
had regular officers placed over them, and 
had been disciplined for between two and 
three years. The crews of the fleet at 
that period amounted to about 1 1,000 men, 
including the flotilla,; in each ship of War 
there were between ‘J and 400 troops of 
the line, regular soldiers ; there was be- 
sides that force, some force in the places 
of Dutch Flanders, but I do not know the 
exact exteht of it. 

Was there any in Lillo, LiefkensHoeik 
or Cadsand, at that period ?— -Lillo and 
Liefkenshoeik were garrisoned from the 
fleet; Lillo had a garrison of about 1,000 
men. Lief kenshoeik 500 ; with respect to 
Cadaand, I have already said, 1 do not 
know particularly the force in Dutch 
Flanders. 
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Was the whole of this force in these sta- 
tions on the 6th or 5th of August ? — I have 
already said, not having my papers or 
memoranda with me, I cannot positively 
say whether it was the 5th or 6th. f 

You have slated that in the year 1794, 
from your own observation, you found the 
citadel of Antwerp a strong arid perfect 
work ; from the best information that you' 
have been able to obtain since, do you 
think upon the whole it is as strong or 
stronger than it was at that time r— I be- 
lieve the citadel of Antwerp remains pre- 
cisely in the same situation as it was at 
that time. 

State w hetlier, previously to the sailing 
of the Expedition, you were consulted by 
any of his Majesty's ministers as to the 
state of defence and fortifications of Ant- 
werp ? — I never was consulted by any of 
his Majesty's ministers upon that subject. 

State whether you made any communi- 
cation, of your own accord, to any of his 
Majesty’s ministers upon that subject ?— 

I never did ; it was not my business to 
obtrude my opinions upon his Majesty’s 
ministers. 

Did you communicate to the commander 
in chief of the Expedition the informa- 
tion or any part of it, which you have now 
communicated to the House? — I never did 
to the commander of the Expedition, as I 
had not the honour of knowing my lord 
Chatham; I was at Deal, and the head- 
quarters of the army were at Ramsgate, so 
that I had no communication with his 
lordship whatever before the embarkation 
of the troops. 

Did you make any communication of 
this nature to the commander in , chief 
during the time tiiat you w ere in South 
Beveland ?— Undoubtedly, all the informa- 
tion I received I communicated immedi- 
ately to the quarter-master-general. 

Do you recollect when you made that 
communication** 1 -- 1 have already said that 
1 have not any of my papers in town with 
me, and it is impossible for me to state the 
dates of a great many letters ; but I made 
that communication from time to time as 
often as I received it, from the 6th of 
August to the 24tb, in private letters to 
the quarter-master-general of the army. 

Inform the Committee whether, in the 
estimate which you gave to the Commit- 
tee of the length of time which you sup- 
posed it might require to take the fort of 
Lillo you took into account the possible 
assistance that might be drawn from, the 
fleet in the Scheldt ?— Certainly, I did; I 
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conceive that the fleet could very little 
have accelerated the surrender, because 
I conceive that such a place so situated, 
with the means of being relieved and re- 
inforced at the pleasure of the enemy, 
could not have been taken without a breach 
having been made and the assault given. 

Inform the Committee what the width 
of the river is between the Tetc-de-Flan- 
dre and the town of Antwerp ?— I cannot 
state that exactly, but as far as I recollect, 
I conceive it to be about eight hundred 
yards at the utmost, probably not so much. 

Do you know of a ford across the Bcr- 
gen-op-Zoom channel ? — I do. 

Did you examine it yourself? — I did. 

Do you happen to recollect whether 
about the time that the army reached 
Bathz, the tides were spring tides or neap 
tides ? — That I cannot answer. 

Do you consider that the ford was prac- 
ticable for infantry and cavalry ? — I should 
conceive for not more than one horse. 

It was practicable for cavalry? — As far 
as 1 am a judge, it would have been possi- 
bly very difficult for cavalry ; 1 cannot 
answer that, for I never saw a horse pass 
through it, but I have seen men pass 
through it. I think that that ford would 
have been an excessively difficult one in- 
deed, both for cavalry and cannon, be- 
cause that the ground upon «this side ar- 
riving at it is very much broken indeed, 
which I think cannon could hardly have 
passed over, and cavalry with the greatest 
difficulty. I do not know the opposite 
side of the ford, but I was informed it was 
more difficult than the Bathz side. 

In your opinion, supposing a force of 
20,000 men had been assembled in South 
Beveland by the end of the first week in 
August, and that the distinguished officers 
who commanded there had had power to 
act, might any blow have been struck, by 
coup dt main or otherwise, that might have 
facilitated the attainment of the ulterior 
objects of the Expedition ? — I think it 
would have been wholly impracticable, 
at any period, to have taken Antwerp by 
a cottp (k main . or any Of the forts I have 
described. I do not know in ancient or 
modern history, of a place with a wet 
ditch and ramparts, the counterscarps of 
which were faced with stone, that ever 
was taken by a coup de main, excepting 
that the place was surprised, and that the 
enemy went in at the gates ; which could 
Hot be the case with Antwerp. 

Were you at Antwerp at the same time 
with air D. Dundas ? — At the same period. 
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What rank in the army did you hold at 
that time? — I was then major to the 15th 
light dragoons, and aid-de-cainp to my 
father, second in command in the army. 

Who was the first in command ? — The 
duke of York. 

Was not sir David Dundas for a short 
time in the command of the army in Ant- 
werp? — I know nothing about that cir- 
cumstance ; I myself was in quarters at 
Contaag about five miles from it ; I went 
into Antwerp from curiosity merely. 

Do you know from the information you 
received, in what part of the town of Ant- 
werp the French ships building there were 
lying ? — They were lying in the arsenal, 
1 have already described, all along the 
river between the citadel and the lower 
extremity of the town. 

Was there any possibility of those ships 
being destroyed in that arsenal from the 
land side, without the British being in pos- 
session of the town ? — Impracticable. 

Are there any telegraphs established 
between Cadsand and Flushing ? — I can- 
not answer that question. 

Arc there any telegraphs along the 
river?— I had no opportunity of knowing 
with respect to Cadsand, the only tele- 
graphs I know of are the great line of tele- 
graphs which passes from Flushing to 
Amsterdam; there are two telegraphs 
upon that line, one on North Beveland 
and the other on the island of Schowen, 
both of which I have seen ; there is also a 
telegraph on the church of Ziricksee, 
which communicates I belie ve to Bergen - 
op-Zoom and Antwerp. 

Can you say whether an enemy ap- 
pearing off the coast on the Cadsand or 
Flushing side, that circumstance can be 
communicated in a short time by tele- 
graph to Antwerp ? — I conceive, but this 
is only matter of opinion, that before our 
anchors were down in the Roompot, the 
enemy knew of our approach both in Ant- 
werp and Bergen-op-Zoom, because there 
are lines of telegraph to both places. 

Of the force which you state you were 
informed the enemy possessed about the 
5th or fjth of Ang. in the neighbourhood 
of Antwerp, how much do you suppose 
would have been thrown into Antwerp in 
the course of two or three days? — Of the 
force I have stated that at Cappel might 
have been thrown into Antwerp in a few 
hours ; that; in Bergen-op-Zoom, if the 
enemy chose to send itto Antwerp, might 
have sent in one day or two days at the 
utmost. 

(V) 
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What force, from the information you 
have Teceived, could the enemy, had he 
been so disposed, have thrown into Ant- 
werp in two or three days ?— ' They might 
have thrown in all the force I have de- 
scribed. 

To what amount ?— /That will be seen 
from what I have already said. 

Can you form any estimate as to the 
number? — I do not know, but I believe 
that these corps were not very strong, the 
Dutch battalions in particular I do not 
believe were beyond 5 or 600 men at the 
utmost. 

Could the enemy have assembled in the 
course of two or three days 10,000 men 
capable of defending Antwerp?— I have 
already stated the force that was there. 

Could the enemy, in the course of two 
or three days, have collected from 10 to 
1,500 men in your opinion to defend Ant- 
werp ? — I have already answered that 
question. 

Supposing the enemy with 15,000 men 
within the works of Antwerp, and a Bri- 
tish force besieging it of 30,000 men be- 
fore that town, what would have been the 
fate of our army, not supposing an exterior 
army to attack our besieging army ; do 
you suppose they would have any proba- 
bility of success r — I believe that 3t),000 
mien might have taken the town of Ant- 
werp if they had not been at all disturbed 
without, and you had given them plenty 
of time to do it in. 

What time do you think it would re- 
quire t© take it with 30,000 men, and 
15,000 men to garrison it? — I must enter 
into a minute detail to answer that ques- 
tion. 

Supposing the army to have arrived 
before the town with a garrison of 15,000 
strong, and the besieging army 30,000 
strong ? — I think that the stores and every 
thing necessary for the siege of Antwerp 
so garrisoned, could not possibly have 
been brought up under 21 days, unless 
there was a great quantity of horses in- 
deed employed, so that the batteries 
should open in the first parallel ; that is, 
it would be 21 days to the opening of the 
batteries in the first, parallel, that is the 
shortest time that I think possible. I 
think that to attack a town so garrisoned, 
it would be necessary afterwards to pro- 
ceed by a regular siege by the operations 
of a second and third parallel, to have 
breached the plaqe and filled the ditch 
before the assault could be given ; all 
fehich operations could not take up under 


20 days at the least, that is the lowest 
calculation I can put it at. 

After the 25th of August, at that late 
period, what probability was thpre, in 
your opinion, of success in any operation 
against Lillo and Liefkenshoeik ?— I con- 
ceive that if any operation had been at- 
tempted against Lillo and Liefkenshoeik, 
it would have been at the utmost risk for 
the safety of the whole army. 

Allowing for the possibility of those 
two forts being captured at that late sea- 
son, would it have insured the capture of 
the town and citadel of Antwerp? — By 
no means, 1 deem that any attack upon 
Antwerp after the 25th of August, would 
would have been utterly impracticable by 
the British force then there. 

Do you remember the names of any 
other officers of rank who were in or near 
Antwerp in the year 1794, when you were 
there ? — There were no general officers 
with the Expedition, that I am aware of 
that were previously at Antwerp, except 
lieut. general Brownrigg. 

Do you recollect the names of any of- 
ficers who were in or near Antwerp in the 
year 1794? — Upon some consideration I 
dare say I could recollect many : I re- 
member my brother, major gen. Erskine, 
for one, and lieut. gen. Vyse ; but 1 cannot 
call to my recollection others at this 
moment. 

If the fortress of Bathz had been skill- 
fully and obstinately defended, what time 
would it have taken to have effected a 
practicable breach which the British 
troops could have assaulted ? — Thera 
would have been no necessity for a breach 
at all at Balhz, if the ditch had been filled 
the troops could have assaulted it imme- 
diately, for the works were earth. 

What countryman was it from whom 
you got the intelligence of the numbers, 
was it a British subject ? — Not a British 
subject. 

A Frenchman or a Dutchman? — A 
Dutchman. 

Are there any suburbs to the fortress of 
Antwerp ? — There are houses without the 
gates upon all the roads, but I cannot teli 
the exact extent. 

To what extent and how close do they 
approach to the works of the town ?— 
That question I cannot answer correctly, 
but I recollect that there were some, tilt 
suburbs are of no great extent. 

When did you first understand that the 
Expedition was destined to Antwerp ? — I 
did not positively know that the Expedition 
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was destined to Antwerp before I was &t 
Deal ; but I certainly surmised it six weeks 
before. 

Did you communicate your impression 
upon the state of Antwerp, and the diffi- 
culty of the operations against it to any 
officer at Deal, and to whom ? — I did to 
many ; I communicated to all my friends 
any opinion with respect to the difficulties 
of the Expedition. I think I communi- 
cated that opinion to all the general of- 
ficers at Deal, and to berth of the admirals 
at Deal, and to sir H. Popham. I was 
particularly anxious upon this subject, be- 
cause I thought that those gentlemen were 
hot aware of the difficulties they were to 
meet with. 

When lord Castlereagh had conversa- 
tions with you at Deal, do you recollect 
having communicated to lord Castlereagh 
the* nature of the information you have 
stated to this Committee ? — Never to his 
lordship : I did not think it proper to ob- 
trude my opinion on his Majesty’s minis- 
ters ; 1 thought it possible that the gentle- 
men to whom I communicated, might 
have communicated it to his Majesty’s 
ministers; had it not been for that cir- 
cumstance, I might have communicated 
it to lord Castlereagh. 

Is it probable that the energy would have 
destroyed the suburbs ? — Undoubtedly. 

So as to prevent their being any means 
of annoyance from, or protection to the 
enemy ?— Undoubtedly. 

Would setting houses on fire remove 
the impediments of giving cover to a be- 
sieging army attacking the place ? — That 
would depend upon the materials of which 
the houses were made. 

Are not the houses there in general 
built of stone ? — The houses in the town 
of Antwerp are in general built of stone. 

Do you recollect so much of the place 
as to be able to state to the Committee, 
whether, along the bank of the river near 
where the sluices are, there is any high 
embankment that would afford cover to a 
besieging army to make their approaches 
'near to the place ? — I do not recollect 
that circumstance. 

From the information you obtained re- 
specting Lillo, can you state whether there 
was any embankment on each side of 
fort to prevent the river overflowing the 
the country? — There is an embankment 
which runs along the whole course of the 
Scheldtfrom Antwerp to Bergen -op-Zoom, 
where that embankment touches the fort 
of Lillo, the glacis of the place forms the 
embankment towards the river* 


Are you Able to state to the Committee, 
from any information you received, what 
the heighth and breadth of that embank- 
ment is ?— The embankment is, 1 believe, 
of a similar height to all the others in that 
part of the country;* it was made for no 
military purpose, but to keep out the 
water of the Scheldt. 

Are you able to state the heighth and 
breadth of the embankment? — The em- 
bankment must be high enough to pre- 
vent the tide at the highest spring from 
overflowing the country, and as the tide 
rises nearly twenty feet, of course it must 
be considerably higher than that. 

Do you mean to say that the bank is 
considerably higher than 20 feet ? — I say 
that the embankment was made to keep 
out the waters of the Scheldt, and as the 
waters of the Scheldt rise at high spring 
tides nearly 20 feet, the embankment must 
of course be that height. 

If an embankment is 20 feet high, do 
not you imagine it must be at the base 
about 30 feet wide, and probably at the 
top about 20 feet? — I cannot possibly 
enter into a calculation of that sort, that is 
a question in mechanics. 

The reason of my putting this question 
is to endeavour to ascertain whether or 
not the emhankment is of such a nature 
as to afford cover for an attacking army 
to make their approaches near at hand ?— 
The forts of Lillo and Liefkenshoeik can 
be approached by no means whatever 
but by making zig-zags along the dyke, 
and that is the great strength of those 
places; the only approach is upon this 
dyke ; you must approach along this dyke 
by zig-zags. 

Do you recollect so much of Antwerp 
as to be able to state to the Committee 
whether there is a glacis and a covered 
way, or merely a ditch with a counter- 
scarp wall ?— I believe there is both a 
glacis and a covered way, but at the time 
I was there the covered way was quite 
out of repair. 

Do not you think that a bank of 20 feet 
high and probably 30 wide, would give 
very great cover for a besieging army to 
open their batteries close to the place ?— 
That depends upon the direction of that 
embankment with respect to the works of 
the place. 

Lillo being a regular pentagon as you 
have described, with rqvclins, is it proba- 
ble an embankment constructed merely to 
keep out the water from the river, should 
be regularly flanked by any parts of such 
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a work ?— •Undoubtedly the embankment 
by which you must approach the fort of 
Lillo is flanked by the works of that 
place, it runs 1 believe at right angles upon 
one of the bastions. 

Do you understand that there is a simi- 
lar bank close to the works at Antwerp, 
along the banks of the river ? — I have al- 
ready said there was a dyke that extended 
all the way from Antwerp to Bergen- op- 
Zoom, all along the course of the river. 

Do you recollect so much of the Tete 
de Flandre, the crown-work you mention, 
ns to state whether it protects the whole 
of that side of the river so as to prevent 
any works that might be erected by our 
army from destroying the arsenals ?— ' The 
Tete de Flandre certainly flanks a part of 
that dyke; whether it flanks the whole, 
or to what distance, I cannot answer. 

If the crown- work does not defend the 
bank of the river, do not you think that 
batteries constructed on the opposite bank 
would very easily destroy the whole of 
that arsenal ?— There is no manner of 
doubt that a sufficient number of mortars 
placed upon the bank of that river would 
in time destroy the arsenal. 

Do you understand that along the bank 
of the river at Antwerp where the arsenals 
were constructed by the French, there 
were any fortifications or works, or merely 
a wall to prevent a communication between 
the town and the arsenal?*— There was no 
wall at all along the bank of the river, the 
wall I mentioned before was between the 
town and the arsenal ; before the approach 
of the British Squadron, that part of 
the town was wholly open to the river, 
the enemy however began constructing 
works immediately upon the appearance 
of the British, and by about the 15th 
of Aug. several batteries were finished 
upon this line, extending from the citadel 
to the other extremity of the town. 

[The witness withdrew.— The Chair- 
man was directed to report progress and 
ask leave to sit again.] 
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Mercurii, 21° die Februarii, 1 $ 1 0. { 

The Right Hon. Sir John Anstkuthee, 
Bart, in the Chair. 

[The following Papers were read.] 
Copy of a Letter from Rear Admiral Sir 
Richard J. Strachan, Bart . k. b. to 


Lieut . General the right honourable the 

Earl of Chatham, k. g. 

Middleburg, 8th August 1 809. 

“ My Lord ; The letter which your 
lordship did me the honour to write to me 
on the 4th instant, I only recei ved on the 
5th, and I have ever since been so pressed 
with business that I had not an opportu- 
nity of answering it ; which I hope is the 
less material, asl have had the honour of 
a conversation with your lordship on the 
subject of its contents. 

" Your lordship must be aware how 
very adverse the state of the weather has 
been to all our operations; but still, un- 
der the difficulties that have arisen, a vast 
number of vessels of different descriptions, 
have been carried through the intricate 
passage of the Slough, and are now in the 
West Scheldt. 

« The importance of the island of Cad- 
sand was perfectly understood before we 
left England; and I was happy to find 
your lordship was impressed with the same 
sentiment ; but it is to be regretted that 
the strength of the enemy and the foul- 
ness of the weather prevented the division 
of the marquis of Huntley from landing at 
that place. 

“ The distance between Flushing and 
Breskins is so short, that it is impossible 
entirely to cut off the communication ; 
but it may be so impeded, which I trust it 
now is, as to make it very dangerous for 
the enemy to attempt any thing beyond a 
single boat, though there are so many cir- 
cumstances in his favour, of wind, wea- 
ther, shortness of distance, with covering 
batteries on each side, and dark nights, 
that he may occasionally effect it. 

“ 1 have ordered all the frigates to pass 
up the Scheldt, and the line-oi- battle ships 
to follow ; and having directed heavy 
guns to be mounted on board 20 light 
transports, and the long boats of the fleet 
armed with their carronades, 1 hope I shall 
be able by the day after to-morrow at 
furthest, to proceed up the Scheldt with 
the flotilla and fire- vessels of every de- 
scription, except those just mentioned, to 
be followed by the frigates as they come 
in, and the line-of-battle ships in succes- 
sion. 

ft As South Beveland is in our posses- 
sion, I am not aware that it will be ne- 
cessary to trouble your lordship to alter 
any of your military arrangements ; but 
if the Elvoetsdyke channel is closed, of 
which there is a report, and the enemy 
has erected any works above Terneuse, 
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then it may be necessary to recur to your 
lordship’s opinion about a co-operative 
force for that point. 

“ I hope we shall be able to prevent 
any communication with -South Beveland 
and the South coa3t of the river, because 
the enemy has none of those advantages 
there that he has between Breskins and 
Flushing. 

“ In regard to the East Scheldt, I have 
placed a strong squadron there under adm. 
Keats, except in gun-vessels, of which he 
is deficient, in consequence of the number 
required for the operations in the West 
Scheldt; and 1 will again call his atten- 
tion to the importance of the Zype pas- 
sage, and strengthen him in regard to 
gun-vessels whenever 1 have a sufficient 
number to spare. 

“ If by the practical effects of a deter- 
mined fire from the battery now ready to 
open upon the town of Flushing, your 
lordship should be of opinion, that by still 
confining your operations principally to 
the land side, the siege will he prolonged 
to any length of inconvenience, I think it 
right to state to your lordship, that 1 shall 
have no hesitation in going alongside the 
batteries with six line-of-battle ships, un- 
der a previous concert for co-operation 
with the army in such a plaq of attack. 

M If the object of Flushing had been the 
only point to be attended to, I should have 
offered this mode for your lordship’s con- 
sideration before now ; but as I viewed 
the destruction of the fleet up the Scheldt 
as the main object, I rested in a great 
measure my means of attack on the effec- 
tive line-of-battle ships; though, if I meet 
any impediment in going up the river, I 
shall leave those ships, and proceed in the 
frigates, with all the small armed vessels, 
to Bathz, where 1 can more easily decide, 
from the latest local intelligence, on the 
method best suited to carry into execution 
with the least possible ddlay, the remain- 
ing objects of the Expedition, as far as 
they relate to the enemy’s fleet, which I 
shall previously communicate to your 
-lordship ; and T shall be very happy, 
whenever you have occasion to apply to 
me, to mark my readiness to meet your 
lordship’s wishes in any co-operation you 
may think proper to suggest. I have the 
honour to be, my lord, &e. &c. &c. 

(Signed) ' “ R. J. Strachan.” 

Cify of a Paper, submitted by Lieut. Gen- 
Brownrigg, Quarter-master General , to 
*he Lieut . Generals of the Army assembled 
at Fort Bathz :—21th Avgust 1 809. 
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“ Fart Bathz, ‘26tk August 1 809. 

“ The armament having arrived at the 
point, from whence further arrangements 
are to be made for carrying into effect the 
ulterior object of the Expedition ; and va- 
rious important considerations combining 
to call for an immediate determination.— 
How far that object can be obtained with 
the means in our power; it becomes ne- 
cessary to detail these means, and to ad- 
vert to circumstances which have ensued 
from the commencement of the under- 
taking. 

“And first, it may be premised, that 
acccording to the original plan of opera- 
tions, it was intended that a division of the 
army should be landed oil Cadsand, and 
by that means secure to our fleet an en- 
trance into the West Scheldt, and prevent 
succours being thrown into Flushing ; thus 
effectually blockading the fortress by sea, 
while the army which disembarked on the 
north side of Walcheren completed the in- 
vestment on the land side. The landing on 
Cadsand became impracticable from the 
tempestuous state of the weather, the force 
of the enemy, and from a deficiency in 
means to debark at once a body of troops 
capable of contending with the numbers 
there was every reason to suppose would 
be prepared to dispute a landing. These 
circumstances, which it was not possible 
to control, gave the enemy the opportu- 
nity of largely augmenting his garrison of 
Flushing, which, together with the nature 
of the ground on which the attack was to 
be carried on, rendered still more difficult 
from the extensive powers of inundation 
in the enemy’s hands, protracted the re- 
duction of the place to fifteen days from 
the period of our appearing before it ; not- 
withstanding the unremitting exertions of 
the navy and troops engaged in the ope- 
ration . With these uncontrol lablc obstacles 
to contend with, the prospect soon vanish- 
ed of being able hv a rapid and simul- 
taneous effort, to carry the object of the 
Expedition to its ultimate extent, and which 
could alone insure the complete success 
of the enterprise. The enemy having for 
some days enjoyed an uninterrupted com- 
munication with Cadsand, and having by 
this means more than doubled his force, 
led to the necessity of adding to the be- 
sieging corps a large portion of the force 
destined to proceed by theWest Scheldt ta 
the more distant points of attack ; and 
rendered that force unavailable for that 
object, until we became possessed of 
Flushing. 
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“ Having thus stated the actual circum- 
stances under which the armament has 
arrived in its present situation ; we must 
next consider what we have yet to accom- 
plish, and the force likely to be opposed 
to us. 

The strength of the enemy, by concur- 
ring intelligence, appears to be nearly as 
follows: In Bergen-op-Zoom, 6,000; 
Breda, 2,000 ; Cantoned between Bergen- 
op-Zoom and Antwerp, 15,000; In 
Antwerp, 1 1 ,000 ; On the left Bank of the 
Scheldt, 3,000; InTholcn, 500; .Total 
35,500. 

“ Our total numbers, including artillery, 
cavalry, and infantry, amounts to about 
30,000 effectives ; of this 6,000, are left 
in Walcheren, and 2,000 must necessarily 
be left in South Beveland, giving a dis- 
posable force of only 22,000 men for the 
siege of Antwerp, and the other operations 
connected with it. 

“ Iu proceeding to the siege of Antwerp, 
it would no doubt be a leading object 
in the plan of operations, to accommodate 
it as far as possible to obtain the co-opera- 
tion of our naval means, without which, 
the enterprise would be clogged with the 
difficulty of transporting by land from 
the point of debarkation, through an ene- 
my's country, all the ordnance, stores, and 
entrenching tools, necessary to Undertake 
the. siege of a considerable place, and to 
provide the means of subsistence for which 
we could not well command the resources 
of the country beyond the reach of our 
arms ; and it would be a considerable cn- 
crease of these difficulties to collect if 
they can be had, or to transport if they be 
prepared, the vast quantities of platforms, 
fascines, and gabions required for such a . 
siege. 

“ The plan by which only the co-ope- 
ration of our naval force can be obtained, 
would be by the reduction of Lillo and 
Liefkenshoeik, and the complete invest- 
ment of Antwerp oir both banks of the 
river. The necessity of masking Bergcn- 
op-Zoom and Breda, with a corps of at 
least 8,000 men, would in the divided 
state of the remainder, acting on this plan, 
offer to our enemy some opportunities 
of attacking our force in detail, with means 
less formidable, and consequently sooner 
collected, than those with which he would 
dare to meet our united force. 

“ Attending to all the objects essential 
to this extensive plan, the part of our army 
on the right bank, and which may be con- 
sidered the besieging army; and from 
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which all other laborious duties must be 
exacted, would not exceed 10,000 men ; 
as appears from the statement herewith 
detailed : 

“ Total force 30,000 

“ Walcheren 6,000 

" South Beveland 2,000 

' 8,000 


" For further operations 22,000 

“ Covering army, and to guard 
the depots of stores and pro- 
visions, and for escorts 8,000 

u For the reduction of Lief ken- 
shoeik, and for the occupation 
of the left bank of the Scheldt 4,000 


“ For the siege of Antwerp... 10,000 

“ When it is considered that the con- 
curring testimony of the intelligence* re- 
ceived, states the garrison of Antwerp 
to exceed in strength this small corps, it 
would be unjustifiable to act by a plan 
which would place our amy in a situation 
it which it may be fairly reckoned possi- 
ble we should be obliged to raise the siege, 
and risk an action in retiring, with the 
probable loss of our battering train, and 
the greater part, if not the whole of our 
cavalry. Thus circumstanced, the de- 
tached corps on the left bank of the 
Scheldt could not contribute its support, 
but be forced to retire with precipitation. 

'* This plan of operations, therefore, 
though in principle the best, is evidently 
not suited to our comparatively insuffi- 
cient means ; and it will now be neces- 
sary to consider, if, by any other mode of 
proceeding, the object can be attained. 

“ In seeking such an alternative, which 
would first imply the abandonment of the 
operation on the left bank, we must at once 
relinquish all the advantage of naval co- 
operation (for it is impossible to obtain it 
but by possessing both banks of the river) 
and to confine the assistance to be derived 
from it to protection in landing, working 
guns in batteries, and forwarding stores 
and provisions. 

“ In this case we have, in addition to 
the fortresses of Bergen-op-Zoom and 
Breda, that of Lillo to* observe, which 
would now (the left bank of the Scheldt not 
being occupied) become a tete-de-pont 
for such force as the enemy might have it 
in his power to send from Flanders to‘&ct 
on our line of operations, which, added to 
the encreased difficulties of transporting 
to a greater distance our artillery and 
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stores, must further diminish the besieging 
force by the necessity of establishing 
a yet stronger corps at the depot where 
stores are landed, and between which and 
the army every convoy must be strongly 
escorted. 

“ But by this plan, imposed as it is from 
our want of strength, Antwerp would not 
be completely invested, and the commu- 
nication be open with all the country on 
the left bank of the Scheldt, to receive the 
incalculable means which the enemy has 
of increasing his force, while we are pre- 
paring for the attack of the place, and 
which would necessarily occupy a period 
not less than three weeks from the time of 
landing, during the most sickly season of 
the year, in a country strictly hostile, and 
incapable of furnishing any supplies 
whatever. 

“ Thus the safest and best way of attack- 
ing* Antwerp far exceeds our means ; 
while the alternative is liable to all the 
disadvantages of a want of naval co-ope- 
ration, and an incomplete investment of 
the place. 

" If both these modes be abandoned, 
it may be proper to inquire, if without 
laying siege to Antwerp, any attempt can 
be made with much prospect of success to 
destroy the enemy ’s arsenal, or shipping, 
and although any mode of attack, which 
has not system and co-operative force to 
recommend it, can meet with few advo- 
cates, yet any measure of bold enterpvize 
is so congenial to our national feeling, that 
it becomes necessary to make some ob- 
vations on the practicability of any plan 
of this character, which does not embrace 
the previous reduction of Antwerp ; to 
which single point, however, the question 
of success, certainly resolves itself. 

“ Of such attacks, the first to be con- 
sidered, is a bombardment of Antwerp ; 
which, as it would not require any invest- 
ment of the place, mi«ht possibly be 
thought practicable (with ail our force em- 
ployed) from the left bank of the Scheldt, 
having first reduced Lief kenshoeik and 
the Tele de Flandre. 

tf The inundation, which our informa- 
tion states the enemy to have made there, 
has probably rendered every approach to 
these works inaccessible, but by the 
dyes; on which, from our not possessing 
the river, our works would be enfiladed, 
and cannonaded from the opposite side. 
If even we succeed in these preliminary 
steps to the bombardment of Antwerp, 
we can but promise ourselves the destruc- 


tion of some materials for ship-building, 
whilst the docks, sluices, works, &c. &c. 
which render it formidable aB a naval 
arsenal, cannot be much injured by this 
mode of proceeding. 

“ Another plan of getting at tne ene- 
my’s fleet now (with the exception of two 
sail of the line, and a considerable flotilla) 
laying about four miles above Antwerp, 
might be suggested by marching with all 
our force, to attack them with such ord- 
nance as wc can take with us from the 
right bank of the river. 

“ In this plan, naval co-operation cannot 
be calculated upon ; and the attempt 
would be so rash and unadvisable, that it 
is only noticed, as having been suggested 
as one means of accomplishing the de- 
struction of those ships. 

“ After the foregoing exposition of cir- 
cumstances, connected with this arma- 
ment, it is feared that the ultimate object 
to which it was directed cannot be under- 
taken with any rational hope of success ; 
yet it cannot be doubted, that if Austria 
has not been reduced to the necessity of 
subscribing to terms of peace, our force 
may be so employed as to act powerfully 
in co-opcration of any further struggle 
she may make. (Signed) 

Ron. Bkownhigg, Q,. M. G/’ 

( A true Copy,) 

Rob. Broivnrigg. 

The Opinions of the Lieutenant Generals 
of the Army : 27th Aug. 1S09, 

“ Head Quarters, Fort Bathz , 
21th Aug. 1 809. 

“ Tbe army having arrived at the 
point, from whence further arrangements 
are to be made for carrying the ulterior 
objects of the Expedition into eflect; 
and many circumstances having com- 
bined to alter materially the view in 
which it was undertaken The com- 
mander of the forces judges it proper to 
have recourse to the lieut. gens, of the 
army- — How far it appears to them ad- 
visable, that the siege of Antwerp should 
be engaged in ; which operation, it is be- 
lieved, can alone ensure the destruction 
of the enemy's naval arsenals at that 
place, and the possession of their ships of 
w ar, w hich are now assembled under its 
gulls. 

" By concurring intelligence, the force 
of the enemy is represented to be as fol- 
lows : In Bergen-op-zaom 4,000 ; Breda 
2,000; Cantoned between Ossendricht and 
Antwerp 15,000; At Antwerp 1 1,000 j 
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On the left bank of the Scheldt 3,000 ; 
In Tholen 500 ; Total 35,500. 

Inundations are said to be effected 
round Lillo, in the country between 
Hulst and Liefkenshoeik, and in front of 
the Tete de Flandre. The defences of 
of Antwerp are stated to be restored, the 
demi-revettment and sodded parapet is in 
good repair, the ditches are deepened and 
filled with water : guns are mounted on 
the bastions, and batteries are constructed 
on the quays. As a preliminary measure, 
the possession of forts Lillo and Liefken- 
shoeik is considered indispensable, the 
first of which being casemated is capable 
of sustaining a short siege. The debark- 
ment for these operations must necessarily 
be in presence of the enemy, on the sands 
near Ossendricht, a distance of six leagues 
from Antwerp, and two from Lillo; and 
Liefkenshoeik, supposing the inundation 
to be completed, can only be aproached 
by the sea dyke. 

“ The probable time in which these 
objects can be accomplished, cannot be 
estimated at less than from three to four 
weeks, during which period the means 
the enemy will have of augmenting his 
force are incalculable. 

" Our total effective force in infantry, 
exclusive of 0,000 men left in Walcheren, 
is reduced by a rapid, ami it is feared in- 
creasing sickness, to 24, 000 men; and 
which it is intended, should further opera- 
tions be determined upon, to appropriate 
as follows : To remain in South Beveland 
2,000 ; Covering army, to observe Breda 
and Bergen-op-Zoom ; to guard the 
place of depot of stores and provisions, 
and for escorts, 8,000 ; Remains lor the 
reduction of Lillo, Liefkenshoeik, and 
Antwerp 14,000; Total 24,000. 

“ The matter, therefore, for considera- 
tion, is, whether under all the circum- 
stances so stated, it is advisable to under- 
take operations, so serious and extensive ? 

" We are of opinion, that, under all 
the circumstances that have been laid be- 
fore us, the undertaking the siege of Ant- 
werp is impracticable. 

^Eyre Coote, ... Le nt . Gen 

Rosslyn, LfHi*. Gtll. 

Huntley, Lieut. Gen. 

Signed vT. Grosvenou, ... Lieut. Gen. 

John Hope, Lieut. Gen. 

Paget, Lieut. Gen. 

k Roa. Brown rigg, Lieut. Gen. 

Having decided against the expe- 
diency of undertaking the siege of Ant- 
werp, the lieut. generals are further de- 


sired to state their opinions. Whether any 
minor objects can be undertaken with ad- 
vantage; and in particular, whether it 
would be advisable to attempt the reduc- 
tion of forts Lillo and Liefkenshoeik ? 

“ We are of opinion, that as the siege 
of Antwerp cannot be undertaken, the 
success of wh ich could alone accomplish 
the ultimate object of the Expedition, no 
possible advantage can result from at- 
tempting to reduce the forts of Lillo and 
Liefkenshoeik ; or from undertaking any 
minor operations. 

{ Eyre Coote, ... Lieut. Gen. 

Rosslyn, Lieut. Gen. 

Huntley, Lieut. Gen. 

T. Grosvenor, ... Lieut. Gen. 

John Hope, Lieut. Gen. 

Paget, Lieut. Gen. 

Rob. Brown rigg, Lieut. Gen. 
(A true Copy,) 

Rob. iiroxvnrigg , Q. M. G. 

Lieut. Gen. sir John Hope, k. b. called 
in; and examined by the Committee. 

Have you brought with you the instruc- 
tions under which you sailed to the 
Scheldt ? — I have. 

Have the goodness to put them in. 

Sir John Hope delivered in his Instruc- 
tions, dated Ramsgate, 25th July 1809; 
which were read. 

(Secret.) Ramsgate, 2 5th July 1809. 
u Sir ; The early possession of the 
island of South Bevcland being of the first 
importance to the success of the enterprize 
in which the army under the command of 
lieut. gen. the earl of Chatham is about to 
engage, I have received his lordship’s 
directions to acquaint you that this service 
is to be executed by the reserve of the 
army under your command, to wdiich is 
added one squadron of the 2d regiment of 
light dragoons of the King’s German Le- 
gion, and one company of the 95th or 
rifle corps; and t in addition to the brigade 
of guns attached to the reserve, consisting 
of five light b-pounders and one 5^-inch 
howitzer, commanded by capt. Wilmot of 
i the royal artillery ; four 5f-inch royal 
mortars and two 54-inch howitzers will be 
given, with a due proportion of ammuni- 
tion for the aforementioned field artillery, 
and for small arms. 

“ Captain Squire, lieuts. Brown and 
Jones of the royal engineers have been 
directed to put themselves under your 
orders for this service. 

u Rear admiral sir R. Keats commands 
the division of the fleet and gun-boats 
3 
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destined to possess the navigation of the 
East Scheldt, and to co-operate with you 
in the capture of South Beveland, and I 
have the honour to transmit, for your pri- 
vate information, a copy of rear admiral 
sir Richard Strachan’s instructions to that 
officer. 

“ It was first intended that this opera- 
tion should be effected by the East Scheldt, 
a landing being made to the eastward of 
Goes, but it appearing that there are not 
sufficient means in small craft to convey 
the troops to that point from the ships of 
war in which they are embarked in less 
than two and probably three days, and 
the navigation of the East Scheldt being 
little understood, and doubts being enter- 
tained whether there is sufficient depth of 
water for the transports and victuallers 
that must necessarily attend this service, 
it is now judged most advisable that the 
operation should take place by the Veere 
passage. 

“ As soon therefore as the troops des- 
tined to act against Walcheren have ob- 
tained a solid footing in that island, and 
the forts of Den Haak, Veere and Armuy- 
den in possession, the troops under your 
command will be trans-shipped in small 
vessels, and proceed by signal through 
the passage of the Vere GaaJ, and make a 
landing good on the most convenient 
point at the west end of South Beveland ; 
when you will make a disposition for the 
immediate attack of fort Borselen, the 
occupation of Goes, and the destruction of 
the batteries erected on the south side of 
the island for the defence of the naviga- 
tion of the West Scheldt, reserving such 
as may bear on the enemy’s fleet in the 
river, and as are necessary for securing the 
possession of the island. The line to be 
occupied in South Beveland appears to be 
that between the town of Goes on the left, 
and Eversdyck on the right, occupying 
the villages in front as out-posts, patroling 
to Cruningen, and as far to the east end 
of the island as possible. 

“ If reserve or battering artillery ap- 
^pears to vou necessary for the reduction 
of fort Borselin, Goes, or other places 
that may be walled or enclosed, it will be 
speedily forwarded on your requisition. 

" A material object in possessing South 
Beveland, is, the making the supplies in 
horses, cattle and forage, in which it is 
said to abound, available for the purposes 
of the army- 

(< Lord fchathaty therefore desires that 
the most effectual arrangements may be 
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made by requisition to tire magistrates, for 
obtaining all the draft horses, cattle and 
forage that the island affords, to be appro- 
priated to the public service; for the 
value of which the deputy commissary 
general is to give receipts, and to cause 
depots of each to be made at the most 
convenient points. 

“ If these absolutely necessary supplies 
cannot be obtained through the agency 
of the magistracy of the island, steps 
must be taken for securing them by means 
as little severe as the nature of such a 
measure will allow. 

“ You will be pleased to report for lord 
Chatham’s information, the progress you 
make in the service entrusted to you, 
together with all extraordinary occur- 
rences. 

“ His lordship commands me to express 
his fullest confidence in your distinguished 
zeal and abilities; from which he per- 
suades himself that the army will derive 
the most important advantage in the exe- 
cution of the arduous service it has to 
perform ; and he is too well satisfied of 
your experience in service not to be as- 
sured, that within your command, the most 
perfect understanding will be preserved 
with the navy upon every occasion. 

“ I enclose a portable map, for your 
use, of the island of South Beveland, and 
an arrangement of signals; from which 
those that have been already distributed 
to the general officers and commanding 
officers of corps of the reserve, can be 
filled up. I have the honour to be, sir, 
your most obedient humble servant, 
R. Bkownrigg. Q. M. G. 
The Hon. Lt. G. Sir John Hope , K. B. 

State to the Committee how you pro- 
ceeded under those orders ? — The reserve 
of the army embarked upon the 16th; 
we sailed upon the 28th, anchored upon 
the coast of Holland the same evening, 
weighed again the next morning and 
anchored in theRoompot, and upon the 
31st sir Richard Keats came to off Zirick- 
see with the whole of the squadron, with 
an intention to disembark the troops upon 
South Beveland. I should state that there 
was a change in the orders given to the 
reserve : I received an order to occupy 
tiles island ofScbowenfor the safety of the 
anchorage in theRoompot; upon reach- 
ing that anchorage it was found that the 
security of it in no manner depended 
upon the island of Schowen. I reported 
that to the commander in chief, who 
sanctioned rov proceeding up the East 
(X) 
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Scheldt, and putting the original intention 
into execution, of disembarking in the 
island of South Beveland, near Goes ; upon 
the 31st. therefore (sir Home Popham 
having previously sounded the channel) 
sir Richard Keats proceeded to Ziricksee, 
where he was forced to come to. The 
troops were that day put into the boats, 
but paving to a severe gale comingon it was 
impossible to carry the landing into exe- 
cution } it was therefore the 1 st of August 
before the reserve disembarked. Upon 
the 1st of August from 2,000 to 2,500 
men disembarked on South Beveland, and 
took up nearly the line described in the 
instructions of the quarter master general. 
The next morning, the 2d, we patroled 
the whole of the island, and the pal role 
that was sent forward towards Bathz 
marched within 6 or 7 miles of it by noon 
on that day ; in the afternoon of the 2d it 
was found that the fort of Bathz had been 
evacuated by the enemy; it was accord- 
ingly immediately taken possession of. 
Bathz was evacuated upon the 2d ; it 
was on the same day discovered that 
the enemy had abandoned the whole of 
the batteries along the western Scheldt, 
having spiked the guns, destroyed some 
of the carriages, and removed the ammu- 
nition ; a few prisoners were made in the 
course of the 2d. I do not find any 
material occurrence from that day till the 
8th, when the flotilla of the enemy lying 
between Bathz and Lillo came down and 
cannonaded the fort with very little effect; 
by that time five or six heavy guns and two 
howitzers in the fort had been rendered fit 
ibr service, and returned the fire of the 
enemy. There was a second attack of 
the enemy upon the fort of Bathz on the 
8th of August with very little effect. 
Upon the 9th or 10th of August a part of 
lord Rosslyn’s division and that Qf lord 
Huntley having landed in South Beveland, 
jny lord Rosslyn took the command in 
South Beveland; as far as related to my 
division, after that we had no active ser- 
vice, the intermediate time was employed 
in collecting such resources of horses and 
grain as could be found ; upon the 10th 
Che flotilla under sir Home Popham an- 
chored at Haanswart, and the 11th he 
reached Bathz. On the 1 3th eight or nine 
frigates reached Haanswart. The 1 Oth 
we had two line-of- battle ships with some 
frigates at Haansyrart. Upon the 19th 1 
find six line*nf-battle ships anchored at 
Haanswart. I do not find any material 
occurrence noted till on the 28th, general 1 
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Grosvenor’s division was then proceeding 
up the Scheldt. On the 21st head quar- 
ters were at Goes. On the 23d and 24th 
the transports with gen. Graham’s divi- 
sion, and I believe some of the cavalry 
arrived at Bathz, or were proceeding up 
the Scheldt. As far as related to my 
instructions, I believe I have stated every 
thing which occurs to me. 

Did you find horses and provisions in 
the abundance which you had expected 
from your instructions to find them ? — I 
found no want of horses; a very conside- 
rable supply indeed of horses, but in point 
of cattle I bad reason at first to believe we 
should not be well supplied ; 1 believe 
that the resources of South Beveland were 
afterwards increased by supplies drawn 
from the island of Sckowen chiefly, and 
from North Beveland, and the troops cer- 
tainly never wanted in any shape except 
in spirits ; there was at first a very great 
want of spirits, which were not to be had 
in the island. 

How soon after your arrival in South 
Beveland did you receive any intelligence 
of the state of the enemy’s force or pre- 
parations ? — Upon the evening of the 1st 
I had communication with several of the 
inhabitants of Goes, and from them 
understood in general, what was after- 
wards confirmed by more particular in- 
telligence received at different dates ; 
upon the 3d of August there seemed to be 
no doubt from the intelligence we had, 
that the enemy had certainly thrown 
troops into Bergen-op-Zoom. 

Have the goodness to state to the Com- 
mittee the information you received at 
different times during your continuance 
in South Beveland ?— Upon the 8th of 
August the intelligence of the enemy 
having thrown troops into Bergen-op- 
Zoom was confirmed; it was also stated 
that troops in considerable numbers were 
cantoned between Bergen-op-Zoom and 
Antwerp. It was said that 2,000 French 
and J, 000 Dutch troops were in Antwerp, 
that the people belonging to the naval 
establishments in Antwerp had been for a 
considerable time trained to arms, and did 
duty in the town or had done duty in the 
town, and that troops were expected to 
arrive at Antwerp from Brussels. Upon 
the 10th it was stated to me that there 
were troops in Tolen, that the trees round 
the town, upon the glacis, and in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of that town were 
cutting down, and that. preparations were 
making to inundate the country between 
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Tolen and Bergen-op-Zoom, that constant 
patroles were upon the roads, that an 
-order had been given in Bergen-op-Zoom 
for the inhabitants to supply themselves 
with provisions for a certain period, or to 
quit the town; and that in the suburbs or 
certain parts of the town, the inhabitants 
had been desired to quit their houses. 
The Committee will understand, that in- 
telligence of that kind, coming from va- 
rious sources, requires to be compared by 
the person who receives it at the time, 
and will receive its value from th^ cir- 
cumstances attending it; I do not there- 
fore pretend to vouch for it, or say that I 
give the whole of it implicit credit. 
Twenty-five thousand men were said to 
be in Antwerp; I state that, because I 
had no conception that so many men 
were in Antwerp at the time ; 300 pea- 
sants were said to be at work upon the 
works of Antwerp at that time, the 10th of 
August ; at this date the person who 
stated to me there was a very large garri- 
son in Bergen-op-Zoom, at the same time 
in his examination, remarked this circum- 
stance, of the inhabitants being desired to 
quit their houses or supply themselves 
with provisions, that confirmed me in the 
belief that a garrison was in Bergen-op- 
Zoom, and that a defence wa^ to be made : 
it did not shew me that a certain number 
of men was in it, but that the enemy had 
thrown men into it, and were determined 
to defend it. Upon the H)th of August it 
was also stated, and to that I gave im- 
plicit credit, for I saw the ships, that the 
French fleet were moored close to the 
town of Antwerp. Upon the 1 1 th of 
August it was stated, that the enemy's 
cantonment between Lillo and Bergen-op- 
Zoom had been considerably reinforced, 
and consisted of 5 or 0,000 men ; that I 
had no reason to doubt, because about 
that time we had perceived more frequent 
patroles along the coast, %nd more move- 
ment of troops than we had before per- 
ceived. Upon the 11th of August it was 
stated that the garrison of Bergen-op- 
— Zoom had been changed, that French 
troops had been sent in lieu of Dutch 
troops. I never had any means of ascer- 
taining the truth of that, and am rather 
inclined to believe it was not the case. 
Two thousand men from the Rhine were 
said to have arrived at Brussels a few days 
previously to the 11th ; it was also said, 
that about that time there were 1,000, men 
at Lillo, and 500 in Lief kenshoeik ; upon 
that X have only to say, that I believe the 


number wks ‘ptobabiy Exaggerated. 
Upon the 13th, the intelligence ‘ we hsid 
from different quarters, gave the mofet 
complete reason to believe that the inun- 
dations near the lines of Steenbergen, be- 
tween Tolen and Bergen-op-Zoom, had 
been carried into effect. On the 15th 
the whole of the intelligence relating to 
the garrison of Bergen-op-Zoom, the can- 
tonment of the enemy, and the arrival of 
troops, as well as the inundation on the 
right bank of the Scheldt, was confirmed* 
Upon the 1 Oth 1 find there was still a more 
particular, and a strong confirmation of 
the foregoing intelligence. Upon the 18th 
we had intelligence of inundaiions on the 
left bank towards Liefkenshoeik, and be- 
low it towards the poll of Douel. * Upon 
the 19th of August we were informed by 
a person who knew Antwerp, or stated 
that he knew Antwerp, that the line-of- 
battle ships could go about four miles 
above the town of Antwerp. Upon the 
21st of August the French ships were stat- 
ed to lie as high as the citadel of Ant- 
werp, and that a boom had been thrown 
across from Lillo to Lief kenshoeik ; th? 
garrison of Antwerp was then stated to 
be 11,000 men. Upon the 22d of Aug. 
it was stated, through a channel that we 
thought was a secure one, that the garri- 
son of Bergen-op-Zoom consisted of from 
7 to 900 men ; that there were 12,000 
men in cantonments between Bergen-op- 
Zoom and Lillo; and that in all, 18,000 
men were said to be along both banks of 
the Scheldt, comprehending, I conclude, 
Antwerp, the cantonment of Lillo, and 
what the enemy might have on the left 
bank ; and that troops were at that time 
daily arriving at Antwerp; that the ene- 
my had completed the inundation on tb* 
left bank near Lief kenshoeik, and wer$ 
preparing to sink vessels in the channel. 
Upon the 23d of August in consequence 
of some conversation that had taken place 
relative to the w orks of Antwerp, it had 
been determined to endeavour to obtain 
precise information respecting the revett- 
ment of the works that was supposed to 
exist, and upon that date, the 23d of Aug. 
it was confirmed that the stone revettroentof 
the works was in repair, or had been lately 
repaired. On the 28th of August we had 
an enumeration of the enemy's force, 
from a survey, which made it then amount 
to 21,780 men; it was gtated that Bema- 
dotte had been in Antwerp, and the remo- 
val of the ships as high as the citadel was 
confirmed. That was the substance of 
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th? information that I received or that 
passed through roe, having come from of- 
ficers under me, and which I transmitted 
to bead quarters. 

On the 26th the intelligence received 
by you makes the enemy’s force amount 
to 21,780 men ; how do you account for 
the difference between those numbers and 
those stated in the paper addressed to the 
lieutenant generals the day preceding 
which makes the force amount to 35,000 
men ? — In giving that statement, I do not 
give it as a statement that I can in any 
fanner vouch for, only as coming from a 
person employed ; the generality of those 
persons are extremely ignorant, and as 
to numbers I would never give any credit 
to them whatever, unless strongly confirm- 
ed by other circumstances. 

Was this about the highest amount to 
which the number was brought by the in- 
telligence received by you, or was it the 
number which you believed to be nearest 
the truth? — That was the highest number 
that I received in the way of intelligence 
myself; it was further stated that troops 
were daily arriving. I believe myself the 
numbers might go beyond that, but I have 
no other means of knowing than by the 
intelligence I received and transmitted to 
head quarters. 

Had you any information of the state 
of Lillo and Liefkenshoeik when the Ex- 
pedition arrived at Bathz, or soon after, 
and their means of defence? — It was 
stated generally by the persons whom we 
employed, as well as by the inhabitants of 
South Beveland who pretended to know any 
thing of the matter, that the forts of Lillo 
and Liefkenshoeik were in a state of de- 
fence as to the works ; with respect to 
the garrisons, I have stated that upon one 
occasion 1,000 men were said to be in 
Lillo, and 500 in Liefkenshoeik, but that 
Ibelievcd they were over-rated, particu- 
larly Lillo. The enemy was very early 
observed to be at work (improving the 
vyorks I presume) at Lillo, and I believe 
subsequently at Liefkenshoeik. 

Did you know any thing respecting the 
state of Antwerp previously to the infor- 
mation you have stated of the 21st or 22d 
of August ?— I was once at Antwerp, I 
believe in 1793, for one night, but I 
know nothing of the state of the works, 
more than in general that there was a 
citadel, and that it was a fortified town ; 
the state of the works I had no oppor- 
tunity of seeing, and had no recollection 
of them ; t knew npthing of theip previ- 
ously to the sailing of the Expedition. 


Was any plan of the Expedition com- 
municated to you previously to your sailf 
ing ? — I saw a rough draft or sketch of 
what is generally called the Disposition : 

I had. no formal communication at all re* 
lative to it beyond my own instructions. 

Were you ever consulted with by the 
commander in chief or his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters previously to the sailing of the Ex- 
pedition, relative to the objects of the Ex- 
pedition ? — I was not consulted the day 
subsequent to lord Chatham’s arrival at 
Ramsgate, I waited upon him as was my 
duty at that time ; in a very short visit, 
not lasting a quarter of an hour, his lord- 
ship mentioned generally the object of 
the Expedition, but in no shape with a 
view to consult me certainly, nor was 
there any detail entered into either by his 
lordship or by me. 

What did you understand in that conn 
versation to be the principal objects of 
the Expedition? — I am not sure that the 
objects were at all detailed in any shape, 
I had understood previous to that what the 
objects of the Expedition were ; that the 
capture of Walcheren, and the capture 
or destruction of the enemy’s arsenals iu 
the Scheldt, were the objects of the Ex- 
pedition. 

What communications had you with 
lord Chatham after his lordship's arrival 
in South Beveland ? — My lord Chatham 
came to the village of Schoore, where my 
quarters ivere, the day after his arrival in 
the island, upon the 22d; that was the 
first detailed communication of any kind 
I had with lord Chatham respecting the 
Expedition; 1 had not seen his lordship 
subsequently to his embarkation at all. 

State what the communications were 
which you had with lord Chatham ? — It 
was a conversation which lasted a consi- 
derable time, during which lord Chatham 
certainly did me the honour to ask my 
opinion relative t6 the ulterior proceedings 
of the army. 

State what w as the substance of the odh 
nion you gave to lord Chatham? — The 
substance of my opinion was, that there 
was no probability of our success against 
Antwerp or the fleet. 

Did you state the grounds of that opi- 
nion, and if you did, what were they ?— L 
stated the grounds that led me to that 
opinion ; they were in general, that the 
enemy was in a state of preparation which 
would infallibly make it necessary to 
bring heavy ordnance against the town, of 
Antwerp, and to proceed* probably, by 
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the reduction of the lower defences, bv 
which I understoood Lilio and Lief Urn- 
shoeik. I also stated, that I conceived no 
effectual operation could be carried on 
against Antwerp, unless we were enabled 
to invest the town on both sides the river. 
That if that was in contemplation, it be- 
came necessary that the corps detached to 
the left bank of the river should be equal 
to its own support and security. That 
from what we had reason to know of the 
numbers of the enemy ©r his state of pre- 
paration, and considering that a consider- 
able delay must necessarily occur in pro- 
ceeding to a siege, I did not see that, with 
our numbers, we had the smallest proba- 
bility of succeeding. 

State how early you had formed that 
opinion ? — I cannot state the precise dates. 
1 can only say, that very early after my 
arrival in South Beveland, that opinion 
was entirely confirmed. I had, previously 
to that, no grounds for a positive opinion 
on it. 

Then the Committee is to understand, 
that, very soon after your arrival in South 
Beveland. it was your opinion that you 
had very little chance of success against 
Antwerp, which opinion subsequent events 
confirmed ? — Previous to the sailing of the 
Expedition, I was not sanguyie in my ex- 
pectation of success ; but soon after my 
arrival in South Beveland that opinion 
became a positive one. 

Did lord Chatham then or at any time, 
communicate to yoq any planxPF ope- 
rations by which it was intended to ef- 
fect the ulterior objects of the Expedition? 
— 1 recollect no such plan communicated 
by lord Chatham at all ; I stated that I 
had seen a general Disposition for the 
operations of the campaign ; that was a 
rough sketch shewn me by the quarter 
master general ; . I had no detailed con- 
versation at all with lord Chatham pre- 
vious to our sailing, arufnone respecting 
the immediate operations of Antwerp that 
1 recollect at all. 

When was it first notified to you that 
--.you were to have a command in this Ex- 
pedition ? — As nearly as I recollect in the 
latter end of June or the beginning of 
July; the letter of service was the first 
notice 1 had of it, which I received from 
the Commander in Chief's office about the 
end of June or the beginning of July. 

Had you any personal communication 
vdth the Commander in Chief in conse- 
quence of that, notification ? — I had not. 
Had you any communication with any 


one of his Majesty’s ministers subse- 
quently to that notification ? — I had not. 

Was any opinion asked of you by the 
commander in chief, or any one of his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers, either in writing or ver- 
bally, previously to the sailing of the Ex- 
pedition ? — When I waited upon my lord 
Chatham at Ramsgate, he certainly, in 
the conversation we had, asked generally 
what my opinion of the Expedition was; 
but as 1 have already stated, his lordship 
entered into no detail with me, nor had I 
any opportunity of doing so with him, nor 
was 1 at all called upon to do so by the 
circumstances at the time. 

Did you give any general opinion to 
lord Chatham in consequence of that re- 
quest made by lord Chatham to you ? — I 
stated, as far as I recollect, that I did not' 
think it probable we should succeed. 

Did lord Chatham make any observa- 
tions thereupon? — My lord Chatham 
made no observations upon my opinion ; 

I believe his lordship said that it certainly 
was an arduous undertaking, but that there 
was reason to suppose the enemy was in 
an extremely unprepared state; I think 
that was the whole that passed. 

Did you make any communication of 
your opinion to lord CastJereagh, either 
verbal or written ? — I certainly did not; 
it was not my duty to do so, nor was I at 
all called upon to do so. 

You have stated to the Committee, that 
about the 24th you obtained intelligence 
respecting the revettment of Antwerp ; 
among the different intelligence you re- 
ceived did you receive any account of 
buildings being near the brink of the 
ditch ? — 1 recollect no such intelligence. 

Was sir William Erskiije under your 
immediate command? — He was. 

Did sir William Erskine communicate 
to you the intelligence that he from time 
to time received respecting the state of 
the fortifications of Antwerp, Lilio, and 
the different places in Flanders? Sir 
Win. Erskine communicated to me all 
such intelligence as he received, and that 
intelligence he set about procuring incon- 
sequence of orders he received from me; 
intelligence of that kind I immediately 
transmitted to head quarters; it also oc- 
curred that sir Wm. Erskine on one or 
two occasions, whilst he transmitted the 
intelligence to me, transmitted it also di- 
rect to head quarters. • 

Had you an opportunity yourself o#>e- 
connoitering before any of our ships went 
up the Scheldt, the fortifications of Lilio ? 
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— I had not* I did not judge it neresssary 
to do it; I conceive I should have learnt 
nothing by so doing. 

What was your information with res- 
pect to the composition and quality of the 
enemy’s force that were assembled at Ant- 
werp?— It ’was stated at first soon after 
our landing on South Bcveland, that the 
.enemy had few regular troops in Ant- 
werp, that the persons employed in the 
dock- Vard were trained to arms, did duty 
in the town and amounted to b or 7,000 
men.; it was also stated to me that the 
crews of the ships were occasionally or 
might be occasionally employed on the 
shore, but 1 had at that time no data to 
judge precisely of the number in garrison 
at Antwerp; it was subsequently stated in 
the course of the Intelligence received, 
that the garrison was augmented, and was 
daily augmenting by fresh arrivals. 

You stated; that, according to the in- 
formation you received on the 2Sth of 
August, the amount of the enemy's force 
between Antwerp and Bergen-op-Zoom, 
and on both sides of the Scheldt, was 
2 J, 780. men; what proportion of this force 
had you reason to suppose were regular 
troops?— I had no means of knowing that 
circumstance at all exactly at the same 
time, the general colour of the intelligence 
led me to believe that the whole compre- 
hended in that number were regular troops, 
many of them depots of the French army, 
many of them very young men, but regu- 
lar troops in more than one instance, but 
particularly in that alluded to in the enu- 
meration of the troops the corps are men- 
tioned, but I can by no means vouch for 
their numbers; but the general effect of 
the intelligence was, that the enemy's 
force consisted of regular troops, many of 
them however depots of regiments in the 
French service, and many of them troops 
hastily levied. 

Have you reason to believe that the 
force the enemy were enabled to assem- 
ble at Antwerp was a corps composed of 
dep6ts of regiments, conscripts, and troops 
hastily levied, or that any considerable 
proportion of that force were regular regi- 
ments of the line, and in an effective and 
complete state of discipline ? — I have no 
reason to suppose that that description &p- 
lied to the whole of the enemy’s force, 
ut undoubtedly to a proportion of it, and 
perhaps those that arrived at first were 
completely of that description of depots ; 
in many instances the corps are named 
whether depots or not. 
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Did you conceive tint iipon the whole, 
it was an army weH or ill composed, in a 
military point of vh w ? — 1 had not. the 
smallest means of knowing the composi- 
tion of the French army at all, beyond the 
intelligence which I transmitted to head 
quarters. 

Did you receive any intelligence, that 
the enemy had detached a consider- 
able proportion of the regimental work- 
men at the arsenal to the Danube, some 
time before the arrival of the English Ex- 
pedition at the Scheldt? — I do not recol- 
lect receiving any such intelligence. 

Was the information in detail you re- 
ceived during your command in South 
Bcveland, transmitted to the quarter-mas- 
ter general ; and is it likely to appear in 
the narrative of the quarter-master gene- 
ral ? — I presume the whole of it, or at 
least the substance of it; all the material 
parts of it will undoubtedly appear. 

Have you the information at present 
in your possession? — I have the originals 
litre. 

What was the earliest day you consi- 
dered the army was assembled off'Sant- 
vliet, in a state to commence operations 
with its necessary equipments of cavalry, 
artillery, stores, &c. r — I think the 21th 
of August, wfyich was the date of the arri- 
val of general Grosvenor's division ; and I 
believe the remainder of the cavalry, the 
last transports which came up the Scheldt. 

When did you first arrive at Bathz ?— 
The lriflhing of the 3d. 

Can you, either by information or ob- 
servation from the patroles, or other cir- 
cumstances, inform the Committee what' 
number of men might be at that time can- 
toned between Bergen-op-Zoom and Ant- 
werp ? — The information I .had, as far as 
it depended on intelligence, I have stated 
to the Committee ; we had no means of 
patroling or making any observation what- 
ever. * 

Do you conceive Bergen-op-Zoom was 
at that time garrisoned ?— I have stated 
that upon the 3d of August I had reason 
to believe Bergen-op-Zoom was garrison- 
ed, and meant to be defended. 

Do you know of a ford that was found 
out not far from Bathz across the Bergen- 
op-zoom channel ?— The channel of Ber- 
gen-op-Zoom is fordable at a particular 
time of tide for a considerable extent near 
the fort of Bathz. 

How soon was that channel in posses- 
sion of the British fleet ?— ’ The channel be- 
came in our possession from the moment of 
our occupation of the fort of £atbz. 
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I understand you to state that the fort 
of Bathz was attacked twice by the flotilla 
of the enemy, if so, was the whole of the 
channel in possession of the British ? — 
The attack of the enemy's flotilla was one 
by the Western Scheldt. 

Could troops have passed across that 
ford at any time without being annoyed 
by any of the enemy's small craft or ves- 
sels? — fto annoyance could proceed from 
the enemy's small craft, because the chan- 
nel was nearly dry, and small craft could 
not lie in it at low water. 

In point of fact was it practicable, at an 
early date after your taking possession of 
South lfeveland, to have moved forwards 
in any force towards Antwerp by that 
ford ? — The ford was practicable 1 believe 
lor infantry, probably in small bodies, but 
1 conceive never was practicable at all for 
any* great military purpose ; the cavalry 
and artillery could not in my opinion pass 
it, nor according to any opinion that I 
ever heard at the time. 

Was any attempt made to pass it, or to 
take possession of the other side, or to 
throw up any work on the other side ? — 
It was passed bv men for the purpose of 
trying it, but no further attempt was made; 
nor was any attempt made to throw up 
works on the other side. 

When did lord Chatham first arrive at 
Bathz ? — 1 think on the 23d, head-quar- 
ters were at Crafebendyke, and his lordship 
was, 1 believe, that day at Bathz ; he was 
I know on the 24-th. 

Of the 21,780 men who you have stated 
were garrisoned in the cantonments in the 
neighbourhood of Lillo, Antwerp and 
Bergen-op-Zoom, how many do you sup- 
pose that the enemy, after leaving proper 
garrisons in those different forts, could 
have brought into the field ? — I have no 
means of knowing the distribution of the 
enemy’s force, and cannot therefore speak 
with any sort of precision to that ques* 
tion. [The Witness was directed to with- 
draw.] 

[The Witness was again called in.] 

From the intelligence you received 
about the 10th of August, what force do 
you suppose the enemy would have been 
able to have brought into the field to 
meet- the British army, after leaving pro- 
per garrisons in the different forts on the 
Bergen-op-Zoom and Lillo sides of the 
Scheldt ? — It is a subject on which I can 
form no idea, having no local knowledge 
respecting the place. 

Supposing it had been practicable to 


have landed a British force at Santvliet of 
20,000 men and that the situation of Ant- 
werp had been this ; that close to the for- 
tifications there bad been a suburb that 
would have afforded a shelter for troops 
with a British force of 20, 0(H) men, and 
carrying with them not very heavy artil- 
lery but merely 18 and 24-pounders, 
would it not in your opinion have been 
practicable to have erected batteries 
against the works of the place without 
opening regular trenches ?— I am altoge- 
ther unacquainted with the local circum- 
stances of the place, at the same time I 
have no doubt that such a force might 
have reached Antwerp, and might havo 
commenced the operation of a siege. 

When the earl of Rosslyn arrived in 
South Beveland, did not his lordship take 
the command of the army in South Beve- 
land ?— He certainly did; I believe I 
stated that on the 9th, or 10th, my com- 
mand ceased. 

Stale whether previously to the arrival 
of lord Rosslyn, you received any discre- 
tionary power from the commander in 
chief to act in case an opening presented 
itself for any enterprise, the accomplish- 
ment of which might facilitate the attain- 
ment of the ulterior objects of the Expe- 
dition ?— I had no other instructions than 
those I have communicated to the Com- 
mittee; comprehended' in that was the 
collection of supplies, and means of move- 
ment for the troops ; beyond that I never 
understood that 1 was to prepare for any 
further operations. 

If you had had such discretionary 
powers, and supposing that the other 
divisions of the army, which were not 
exclusively directed to Walcheren, had 
been landed in South Beveland by the 
end of the first week in August, did any 
opening for any such enterprize present 
itself ?— Certainly not. 

Have you ever heard of an army, when 
acting in an inland situation, carrying 
heavier guns than twenty-fbur pounders ? 
— I recollect none such. 

You have stated that you were ordered 
to occupy the island of Schowen in order 
to cover the anchorage of the Room pot, 
was that order given by the commander 
in tjkief ? — The order as it came to mo 
arose, I understood, out of the circuit** 
stances of the weather at the moment 
which made it probable that the greater 
port of the fleet would be obliged to run 
into the Roompot, it was therefore I be- 
lieve suggested to the commander ip 
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cWef that it would be necessary to oc- 
cupy certain points on the island of 
Schowfen, and that service, which I be- 
lieve had bfcen intended to be executed 
by general Gresvenor’s division, was for 
the moment assigned to me, and the mode 
of receiving it was by a letter from the 
quarter-master general, by order of the 
commander in chief. 

You have stated that that order origi- 
nated in a mistake, as the island of 
Schowen did nor cover the anchorage of 
the Roompot ; how long did that mistake 
prevail ? — I have stated in a former part 
of my evidence, that upon sir Richard 
Real’s reaching the anchorage of the 
Roompot, it was found and reported by 
him, and by me to the two commanders 
in chief, that we were not within less than 
four or five miles of the island of Schowen, 
and that therefore the security of the an- 
chorage did jtol depend at all upon the 
island of Schowen. 

When you entered Bathz did you consi- 
der it in a state to have held out against 
your attack for any time ? — I conceive it 
would have held out against any means I 
had for a certain time no doubt. 

What time do you think it might have 
held out, with the garrison that had aban- 
doned it?— I had only field-pieces; I had 
one or two howitzers, and three or four 
royal mortars ; I therefore conceive the 
garrison of Bathz might have held out 
several days, if it had been defended. I 
had no information as to the extent of the 
garrison. 

Do you recollect the number of guns in 
the fort of Bathz which commanded the 
channel of the West Scheldt ? — The whole 
of the guns mounted in the fort, with the 
exception of one or two howitzers, were 
upon that face, and commanded the Scheldt, 
the exact number I do not know ; at this 
period, I believe 14* or 15 24 pounders. 

Did those guns command that channel 
which the ships must have passed to have 
gone to Santvliet ? — The fprt of Bathz 
completely commands the navigation of 
the West Scheldt. 

From the nature of the work, how long 
was it likely to hold out if you had ade- 
quate means of attacking it, battering- 
cannon and mortars, &c. ? — I believe a 
very short time, indeed probably, a very 
few hours of bombardment. 

If the fleet had made its way up the 
West- Scheldt, would there have Deen any 
difficulty in landing the adequate means 
ft* the immediate redaction of that fort 7 


— I should doubt whether the means could 
have been landed immediately in the 
neighbourhood of Bathz, but certainly 
within a very few miles ; we should have 
had the means of attacking the fort from 
the enemy’s batteries at Warden as soon 
as the gmis were rendered fit for service. 

Do you conceive that the possession of 
the fortress of Flushing, and the island of 
Walcheren, was necessary to the further 
success of the Expedition? — I conceive 
indispensable. 

W as the defence made by the fortress 
of Flushing greater or less than there was 
reason to expect, considering the state of 
preparation in which the enemy were 
found to be r— I have no knowledge what- 
ever of the fortress of Flushing ; I was 
ashore there at the termination of the ser- 
vice for a very few hours; I passed merely 
through the town, and had no opportu- 
nity of seeing or knowing what the force 
of the enemy were, nor have I any data 
lo enable me to answer that question. 

Do you conceive that the time occu- 
pied in taking Flushing, and the rest of 
the island of Walcheren, was such as to 
enable the enemy to make considerable 
preparations for the defence of Antwerp ? 
— Undoubtedly I conceive so. 

Is it with a view to the advance against 
Antwerp, or to the retreat, that you con- 
ceive the possession of Walcheren was in- 
dispensable ? — In both points of view. 

Do you conceive that after the taking 
of Flushing, and at the period when the 
army was ready to advance against Ant- 
werp, the further success of the Expedi- 
tion had become hopeless? — I do; I be- 
lieve I have stated as much. 

Then the Committee is to understand, 
that the taking of Flushing was indispen- 
sable, and that after 'it was taken it was 
impossible to execute what remained of 
the project ? — That is the opinion I have 
formed ; at the same time, I never limited 
that opinion to the period of the termina- 
tion of t he siege of Flushing. 

Do you conceive that the operation 
against Antwerp, and the operation against 
Flushing, could have gone on together ? 
— I conceive, certainly not with the force 
we had. 

Can you recollect how many guns with 
travelling carriages were found in Bathz 
and Warden, which might have been used 
in the ulterior operations ?— I believe 
there were twelve 24-pounders in the 
battery at Warden, I believe all on tra* 
veiling carriages; with respect to the 
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guns at Bathz, I believe they were all on 
travelling carriages, anti I believe 1 have 
stated them at 14 or 15. 

Do you think that the fleet and the 
transports could have got up to Bathz, if 
we had not got possession of the shores of 
South Beveland ? — I conceive not, the 
transports certainly not ; they might have 
got up by taking temporary possession of 
batteries particular points. 

Are y® of opinion that Antwerp could 
have been carried by a coup de main ? — 
I certainly never had any such impres- 
sion, knowing nothing of the works ; how- 
ever, it never struck me as a possible case 
at all. 

Was it ever communicated to you by 
lord Chatham, or any other person in au- 
thority, what was the plan that was pro- 
posed for the attack of Antwerp ?— .1 never 
had any communication of any detailed 
plan for the attack on Antwerp beyond 
what is mentioned in the sketch of the 
Disposition, which I have already stated I 
saw previously to the sailing of the fleet 
from the Downs. 

Did that sketch contain any particulars 
relative to the proceedings for the attack 
on Antwerp ? — As far as I recollect of it, 
it was stated that the troops, being landed 
at Santvliet, might proceed bv rapid 
marches, accompanied by* their field- 
pieces, against Antwerp. 

Then the only plan of attack you knew 
proposed as against Antwerp, was by a 
rapid march of the troops from Santvliet 
accompanied by their field-pieces ? — That 
was the only plan that was communicated 
to me. 

Had you any further communications 
with Lord Chatham on the subject of the 
proposed attack on Antwerp subsequent 
to the 22d of August ? — 1 was present as 
one with several others at head quarters at 
Bathz upon three occasions, the 25th, the 
20, and 27th of August, Where the subject 
was discussed, w here no detailed plan of 
operations was entered into, but where 
the general subject of the ulterior opera- 
tions of the array was discussed; two of 
these were councils of war, and one a con- 
versation at the commander in chief's 
quarters, at which I was present. 

Did you ever state to lord Chatham, by 
writing or otherwise, any detail of your 
own opinion with respect to the difficul- 
ties of proceeding against. Antwerp, after 
lord Chatham arrived in South Beveland ? 
—I recollect no other communications to 
the commander in chief than those X have 
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alluded to, those of the 22d, 25th, 26th 
and 27th. J stated on the 23d, I think, in 
a private communication to the quarter- 
master general, which he was at liberty to 
make such use of as he saw fit, my more 
detailed opinion in writing. 

Have you a copy of that detailed opi- 
nion of your's delivered on the 23il to the 
quarter-master general ? — I considered 
that communication to the quartermaster 
general to be a confidential communica- 
tion to him, wishing to put him in pos- 
session of my sentiments; it is not an offi- 
cial paper, hut I have no objection what- 
ever to produce it : 1 have it not now 
with me. 

Would the march of the army from 
Santvliet to Antwerp have been secure 
without cavalry ? — I conceive certainly 
not ; but I beg to be understood, that is 
founded only on general principles, and 
not on any knowledge of the country, for 
I had none. 

When did cavalry and artillery horses 
arrive first at Bathz, and in what num- 
ber ? — I apprehend the first arrivals must 
have been between the 20tli and 25th, 
but I have no returns or reports of the 
number, and had no means of knowing 
them. 

When were the batteries on South Be- 
veland first taken possession of? — I be- 
lieve I have stated that the enemy aban- 
doned the batteries on the 1st, and we 
occupied them on the 2d. 

When was the channel by the Borselen 
along the coast of Beveland first sounded? 
— I cannot say. 

In the rough sketch of operations shewn 
to you, was the previous capture ofLillo 
considered necessary to the advance 
against Antwerp ? — I do not recollect that 
it was stated as necessary; whether it 
was alluded to or not, I have not at this 
moment a perfect recollection. 

In that same sketch was the possible 
inundation of the country before LilJo 
taken into the account? — As far as I re- 
collect, the practicability and the proba- 
bility that the enemy would resort to that 
measure was generally noticed, whether 
with respect to Lillo or not, I do not at 
this moment recollect. 

In what you stated concerning the 
march from, Saiitvl<et to Antwerp, did you 
take into the account the probability of 
the country being inundated ? — I cer- 
tainly did; the march* to Antwerp of a . 
considerable corps would have compre- 
hended the march of one column probably 
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by the higher country that was not affected 
by the inundation, in which cavalry 
would have acted; besides that, the move- 
ment of an army without cavalry is always 
a crippled movement. 

Supposing our army to have possessed 
itself of tlie batteries of Cadsand, might 
not such part of the armament as was not 
wanted for the attack of Flushing have 
passed up the West Scheldt without wait- 
ing for the conquest of the island of Wal- 
cheren ?-— I apprehend that to answer that 
question requires more naval information 
and more local information respecting the 
place of Flushing itself, than I actually 
possess : it would have been extremely 
difficult at all events I apprehend. 

Supposing the cavalry and ordnance 
horses had been landed from the Slough 
on South Bevcland, what length of time 
would it have taken to have moved them 
from Hath x ? — The distance from the 
Slough to Bathz is from 30 to 35 miles, it 
is therefore a long march, which would 
lake a day and a half. 

. Supposing there had been any buildings 
on the brink of the ditch at Antwerp, as 
described in a former question, would 
not the governor of that fortress have 
thought it proper to destroy those houses 
or any other obstruction that interfered 
with the defence of the place ?— Probably 
he would. 

Does the return that specifies 21,780 
men comprehend the armed men of the 
Dock-yards of Antwerp and the seamen 
of the fleet, who have been stated to have 
been trained or prepared lor the defence 
of the place, or does it include such troops 
as may have been at Cadsand at the time ? 
— I conceive it includes neither the Dock- 
yard people nor those in Cadsand, but 
those in cantonments on both sides of the 
Scheldt, and those in Antwerp. [The 
witness withdrew.] 

Lieutenant General the Earl of Rosslyx, 
called in, and examined. 

What were your lord-ihip’s instructions 
when you sailed on the Expedition to 
the Scheldt ; — 1 had no instructions on 
sailing with the Expedition to the Scheldt, 
except to embark with my division ; I 
knew my division was to sail one d^ay 
later than the division that preceded it. 

Will your lordship state what were the 
operations of that part of the army which 
wws under your lordship’s immediate com- 
mand r—V/e sailed on the 30th of July. 
On the 31st we arrived within sight of the 
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island ofWalchercn, and were directed 
by a frigate into the Roompot "and an- 
chored oil’ Veer Gaat; the troops remained 
on board ship till the 9th, when they were 
landed in South Beveland. I remained 
in the command of the island of South 
Beveland from that time until the evacua- 
tion, which took place on the 4th of Sep- 
tember ; one part of my division was how- 
ever landed from the transports, to reinforce 
the troops before Flushing; odp brigade 
of infantry landed with me in South Beve- 
land ; the cavalry remained on board 
ship during the whole time, with the ex- 
ception of the 9th regiment, which more 
properly belonged to the corps under sir 
Eyre Coote. 

As your lordship was in South Beve-% 
land, had you any opportunity of pro- 
curing any intelligence of the state of the 
enemy in those parts, or any of the ad- 
jacent parts, other than what is published 
in the journal of the army ? — 1 had ; the 
greater part of the intelligence I had an 
opportunity of procuring, was transmitted 
to the Quartermaster General in the regu - 
lar official course ; and 1 apprehend that 
the substance of all so transmitted will 
appear upon the journal. 1 had beside* 
other opportunities ; the substance of 
one communication in particular, being 
of a more confidential nature, was com- 
municated directly from myself to lord 
Chatham. I had also an opportunity, 
(whether it appears upon the journal or not 
I am not quite certain, but part of it was 
stated in conversation, and afterwards re- 
peated in conversation) of learning the 
state of Bergcn-op-Zoom at an early- 
period, but that was before I went into 
South Bevcland. 

Will your lordship slate the substance 
of that information, together with its date? 
— The intelligence was received on the 
13th of August, the substance of it was 
collected between the :)th and the 13th. 
The person giving the information was 
upon the land oi'Tolen,and saw the town, 
and that the trees were cut down and 
people at work around the place, and every, 
preparation made for defence ; saw in 
Toien a flotilla of 30 gun-boats; on the 
same day entered Bergen-op-Zoom, heard 
that there were in garrison upwards of 
3,000 men, that, the inhabitants were also 
embodied for the defence of the place; 
went, from thence to Rosendahl. The 
substance of his information did, in all its 
material points, tally with other informa- 
tion received on the same day from t,wo 
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or three sources, which was transmitted, 
some by the persons themselves being 
sent to head-quarters the same day, and 
other parts by communications from sir 
John Hope and sirWilliam Erskine, which 
were transmitted bv nie. At liosendahl 
there was a regiment of between 7 and 
800 men ; it was not possible to examine 
the villages between Bergen-op-Zoom and 
Antwerp fully, but was informed that all 
the hous& in that line were full of troops, 
and strong patroles along the dykes, and 
picquets behind them ; there were consi- 
derable numbers of gens d’armes riding 
about ; did not understand that the ca- 
valry were very numerous. On coming to 
the suburbs of Antwerp was informed that 
there were two regiments in the citadel, 
and that they were at work to strengthen 
fort Li I lo; could not approach fort Lillo, 
or examine the country between Antwerp 
and that fort, but understood it was full 
of troops ; was told that there were be- 
tween Antwerp and Santvlict about 8,000 
men; was informed that they were form- 
ing camps between Bergen-op-Zoom and 
fcJantvliet, to receive troops from Bergen- 
op-Zoom ; heard that the workmen be- 
longing to the arsenal at Antwerp, amount- 
ing to about 0,000 men, were trained to 
carry arms for the defence of the town, 
ami that they marched To work with 
drums and fifes like regular soldiers. Saw 
but one side of Antwerp, and on that the 
wall was entire and surrounded with a 
wet ditch, but did not see any guns 
mounted ; did not understand that they 
expected any attack upon Antwerp itself ; 
beard that a large force was gone to Cad- 
sand, some said 0,000 men, some 10,000 
men. Returned by Breda, where he found 
two regiments in garrison ; went through 
Williamstadt, where thejre were 200 men 
in garrison, and crossed through Flackee 
near Duiveland, and saw between that and 
Flackee a small flotilla*)!’ a brig and 10 
gun-boats ; heard that at Goree there had 
been 400 men in garrison, who went up 
to Breda ; saw a great number of large 
ships at Antwerp, and was told there 
were eight or nine building, and an im- 
mense stock of wood for building. Only 
four ships of the line were then said to 
be come up, but the rest were expected. 
The magazine tor timber was stated to 
be a large church, or near a large church ; 
1 should rather think near a large 
church, immediately under the citadel of 
Antwerp. 

The whole of this intelligence refers to 
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the dates between the Dili and 13ih ? — All 
between the 9th and 13lh. 

Did your lordship conceive this intelli- 
gence came from a quarter entitled to 
your perfect confidence ? — Perfectly. 

Will your lordship, state the substance 
of the information you received respecting 
Bergen -op-Zoom, previous to your ar- 
rival in South Bcveland?— It was reported 
to me by one person who heard it from 
two quarters, the one that the regiment 
of cuirassiers, the other calling it a regi- 
ment of dragoons, had passed into Bergen- 
op-Zoom on the 1st of August, and both 
concurring that there was one battalion 
and the depot of two others in Bergen-op* 
Zoom at that period. 

Did your lordship at any other period 
receive any confidential intelligence be- 
sides that you have stated*? — 1 think none. 

Not subsequently to the 13th of Au- 
gust ? — 1 think all received subsequently 
was transmitted directly to general Brown- 
tigg, and 1 believe it to be upon the 
journal. 

Was your lordship consulted with, 
either by government or the commander 
in chief, respecting the objects of the 
Expedition previously to its sailing? — No. 

Had your lordship any communication 
upon that subject with lord Chatham 
during the operations of the army in 
BeveJand ? — 1 had communication from 
lord Chatham of the general intention, 
and the general outline uf the plan 
before I went, and 1 had commnications 
whenever I had any opportunity of seeing 
lord Chatham during the course of the 
service. 

From those previous communications, 
what did your lordship understand to be 
the general outline of the plan ? — 1 un- 
derstood that the corps embarked at 
Portsmouth under sir Eyre Coote, was 
destined for the service of Walchercn 
and the reduction of Flushing ; that the 
rest of the military force, to act imme- 
diately under lord Chatham himself, was 
intended for the prosecution of the ulterior 
operation, particularly landing on the 
Continent if necessary, but of getting pos- 
session of or destroying the fleet : with 
a view to that, I understood before we 
le^t Deal, that a part of a division was 
destined to land inCadsand and to occupy 
the batteries, in order that the transports 
might pass up the Weiliqg passage ; that 
sir John Hope with llis division, with sir 
Richard Keats, was to pass into the East 
Scheldt to make a landing on South Beve- 
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land, and that my division and that of 
general Grosvenor, were destined to go 
forward up the Scheldt to the place of 
landing ; that the division to be landed 
in Cadsand was lor the purpose of de- 
stroying the batteries at Breskins, and oc- 
cupying the coast time enough for the pas- 
sage of the ships ; and that afterwards 
they were to embark and follow the re- 
mainder of the army. 

Can your lordship state what was the 
plan of operations the remainder of the 
army were intended to pursue ?— I un- 
derstood that the general purpose to 
which the remainder of the army was 
destined, was to land somewhere at or 
near Santvliet, and to proceed to Antwerp 
for the purpose of securing or destroying 
the fleet. 

Did your lordship, then, conceive the 
ulterior object of the Expedition was con- 
fined to the destruction of the fleet, or 
was to be extended to the arsenals and 
docks at Antwerp? — Certainly, to the 
arsenals and docks too. 

Can your lordship state by what mode 
of operation it was proposed to c fleet the 
destruction of the arsenals and docks at 
Antw erp r — I was not acquainted with 
any details of the plan for future opera- 
tions ; I knew that a considerable num- 
ber of mortars and howitzers and some 
guns were embarked under the title oi 
the second operation, which I understood 
to be destined to go up the Scheldt with 
the army. 

Can your lordship state whether these 
formed any part of the train used in «»;e 
siege of Eiudiing, or were a separate 
train destined for a distinct unices? — They 
formed no part of the train prepared for 
the siege oi blushing, but 1 am not com- 
petent to say whether any part of them 
w ere afterwards landed ; they w ere em- 
barked separately, and there were instruc- 
tions given to keep the transports with 
those guns and stores on board separate. 

Does your lordship know whether it was 
intended that Antwerp should leave been 
attacked by the army alone, or whether 
it was to have been an operation com- 
bined with the nav}' ? — I apprehend that 
that must have entirely depended on cir- 
cumstance;; ; there could be no doubtfof 
every possible co-operation on the part of 
the wavy to forward any purpose that 
might be undertaken ; but unless the 
forts of Lillo and* Liefkenshoeik could 
have been previously reduced, I am not 
tiwaie how the navy could have co-ope- 
rated in an attack upon Antwerp itself. j 


Does your lordship know whether it 
was intended to attack Antwerp *by as- 
sault, by bombardment, or by a regular 
siege ? — I do not, but I apprehend not by 
regular siege. 

In what mode did your lordship un- 
derstand it was to be attacked ? — I know 
not what intelligence the government or 
the commander in chief of the force might 
have possessed with respect to the state of 
Antwerp. The mode of attack must have 
depended upon the condition in which it 
was found. I answered, it could not be 
by siege, because the preparations made 
for it were not, I conceive, equal to the 
regular siege of the town and citadel. 

Supposing the force intended for the 
attaCk of Antwerp landed at Santvliet, 
what time does your lordship think must 
have elapsed before the whole of that 
force, with such train as was embarked 
fur that purpose, could have been brought 
to Antwerp, and preparations made to 
commence the bombardment of Antwerp ? 
— I have some difficulty in answering 
the question, because it must depend upon 
a variety of things of which I am not suffi- 
ciently informed ; in the first place, much 
upon the roads ; in the next place much 
upon the quant i v of horses lor draught 
that we might have been able to have 
assembled there; but, believing that we 
had from about GOO to 1000 horses em- 
barked for the artillery, and counting 
upon such assistance as in -.ill probability 
j the island of South llcveland might have 
1 furnished, deducting however the number 
of horses that must have been necessary 
; for the service of t he cormmss.iriat depart- 
! ment, I should think that after the land- 
i ing of the infantry and cavalry were com- 
| pleted at baniviict, it. would have been 
j a very favourable calculation il we could 
| have hoped to open the bombardment in 
, less than seven days. 1 apprehend, that 
the landing musPhave taken two days at 
the least previous to that, but in that cal- 
culation I am certainly assuming every 
possible circumstance to he the most fa- 
vourable that one could wish or almostima- 
giue ; but the Committee must see, that 
is a calculation which must necessarily be 
in its nature very loose without precise 
and particular know ledge upon the spot. 

I never was in Antwerp, nor upon the 
road from Antwerp to Santvliet, and much 
must depend also upon the state of the 
beach and the facility of landing, because 
the difficulty of landing guns and mor- 
tars, and the heavy stores belonging to 
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them upon a beach, depends in the first 
place very much upon the nature of the 
ground itself, and very much upon the 
weather that may occur at the time, so 
that any calculation made upon that sub- 
ject must be liable to much uncertainty. 

Supposing the army to be arrived at 
Antwerp, Lillo and Bergen-op-Zoom re- 
maining in the hands of the French, by 
what means was that army to be pro- 
visioned ? — From the beach at SanLvliel. 

Would not that have rendered it ne- 
cessary to have detached a strong corps 
to mask Bergen-op-Zoom, and another 
strong corps to mask Lillo, considering 
that the communication to the river would 
always have been open to that force ? — 
It would undoubtedly have been neces- 
sary to leave a strong corps at Santvliet 
for the purpose of throwing lip works 
both to cover the landing of supplies and 
to insure the possibility of retreat. It 
would have been necessary also that Ber- 
gen-op-Zoom should have been masked 
with a force sufficient to controul the 
garrison therein, and in like manner a 
corps must have been posted to mask 
Lillo ; these three corps, however, might 
have been put in situations to afford oc- 
casionally mutual support to each other. 

Docs your lordship know according to 
the original plan what was flits amount of 
the force that was destined to the ulterior 
operations by Santvliel? — Including the 
reserve under sir John Hope, a part of 
which or of some other corps must have 
been left in South Beveland, the whole 
force would have amounted to about 
143,000 rank and file, exclusive of the 
waggon train and the gunner drivers, as 
nearly as I recollect, they consisted of sir 
John Hope’s, gen. (Jrosvenor’s, lord Hunt- 
ley’s division, and my own. 

Knowing what your lordship docs of 
the enemy’s force, do you conceive that 
at any time subsequent t<? your arrival at 
South Beveland, the force you have stated 
would have been suilicient to have masked 
Lillo and Bergen-op-Zoom, to have se- 
cured the convoys, and to have attacked 
Antwerp with the least probability of 
success r — I do not. 

Does your lordship know in what time, 
on the forming of the original plan, it was 
calculated that the Expedition probably 
would be enabled to land at Santvliet ?— I 
cannot answer that question. I do not 
think that under any circumstances, how- 
ever favourable, we could have arrived at 
Santvliet sooner thari the 3d or 4th of Aug. 


The division in which I was arrived off 
the coast on the 31st, and I think if the 
passage had been open, and wind and 
weather favourable, we could not well 
have entered before the morning of the 
1st. I am not competent to speak to the 
time w hich it might have taken to pro- 
ceed up the river, but allowing for that 
three days, wc might under those circum- 
stances, possibly have reached it by the 
3d or 4th. 

Supposing that part of the army de- 
stined for the ulterior operations had ar- 
rived off Santvliet on the 3d or 4th, does 
your lordship, knowing what has come to 
your knowledge of the state of the enemy, 
conceive there would have been any pro- 
bability of their succeeding against Ant- 
werp ? — I do not believe, from the infor- 
mation I have had respecting the state of 
the town, that, it would have been pos- 
sible, even then, to have taken the town 
without heavy artillery. 

Supposing the army had advanced 
against Antwerp and had been repulsed, 
without having secured Lillo or Bergen- 
op-Zoom, does your lordship think they 
would have been exposed to imminent 
risk in their retreat? — To very consider- 
able hazard, more particularly if they 
had not had time to throw up works to 
cover their re-embarkation. 

Adverting to the question and answer 
last but one, supposing the heavy artil- 
lery with which that part of the Expe- 
dition was provided had been brought up, 
and the time given to the enemy which 
your lordship thinks would have been ne- 
cessary to open the works against Ant- 
werp ; docs your lordship think there 
would have been any probability of suc- 
cess against Antwerp ? — The answer to 
that question involves so many consider- 
ations, that 1 must offer my opinion with 
great humility ; but most certainly, if 
the Committee call upon me for my opi- 
nion, I should say there was no probabi- 
lity of success at that time. 

In any conversation with lord Chatham 
before the sailing of the Expedition, or in 
South Beveland, did your lordship com- 
municate your doubts respecting the prac- 
ticability of the ulterior objects of the Ex- 
pedition ? — I communicated my opinion' 
to lord Chatham to the effect now stated^ 
when I saw his lordship in South Beveland 
on the 22 d or 23d of August. 

Does not your lordship think that the 
whole of the Expedition was rather too late 
to answer any material purpose?— -lam nofc 
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prepared to answer that question, for Ido 
not know at what time it would have an- 
swered the purpose. 

Was the information your lordship re- 
ceived respecting the situation of Antwerp 
and Bergen-op-Zoom, and the different 
places you have detailed to the Commit- 
tee, given to your lordship personally or 
in writing? — Personally. 

Did your lordship make particular en- 
quiry respecting the situation of Antwerp, 
particularly respecting the situation of 
the suburbs, whether they were near the 
fortificat ions so as to afford shelter for the 
troops to attack that place r — 1 did not. 

Did your lordship receive any informa- 
tion on that subject through any other 
channel? — I think not. 

Does your lordship know particularly 
the situation of the liver front of Antwerp, 
whether it was fortified or not r — I do nut. 

Does not - your lordship think that the 
whole of the Expedition was too late to 
answer any material purpose : — As far a> 1 
understand the question, 1 have alre ady an- 
swered, that 1 do not know the time when 
it would have answered the purpose. 

Will your lordship state, if you are ac- 
quainted with it, what was the plan of 
operations by which it was proposed to 
get possession of or to destroy the fleet of 
the enemy ? — It must necessarily have de- 
pended upon the position in which they 
were found. 

Supposing them to be stationed, as in 
fact they were, at any point between Fort 
Lillo stud Antwerp, does your lordship 
know of any plan of operation by which it 
was proposed to destroy them ?— -I know 
of no plan fixed fqr it, and I can con- 
ceive of no plan that must not necessarily 
have inferred the previous possession of 
Antwerp, supposing the ships to be, as in 
fact they were, stationed in the river under 
the town and the citadel. 

Supposing the fleet not to have moved 
up to Antwerp, or to have moved up afoavc 
Antwerp, in what way would the pos- 
session of Antwerp alone have effected the 
destruction of the fleet r— If the fleet had 
not moved up to Antwerp/ then undoubt- 
edly, by the possession of the banks of the 
river, the ships might have been destroyed 
by fire from the banks. • 

Mentioning the banks of the river, does 
ypur lordship include the left bank as 
well as the right ? — Both would have been 
desirable, but undoubtedly, if you had 
had possession of one bank of the river 
and the ships had been stationary there. 
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they might have been destroyed from 
either bank. 

Could it be said that the British had 
possession of both banks of the river with- 
out the possession of the forts of Lillo, and 
Lief kenshoeik ? — Certainly not. 

Has your lordship stated any plan of 
operations by which it was proposed to 
take possession of those two forts ? — 1 have 
not, and I do not know 7 whether it was 
intended to commence with the reduction 
of Lillo, or to have passed it and proceeded 
to Antwerp; 1 rather suppose that must 
have depended upon circumstances to be 
judged of at the time. 

At any time after the communication of 
the object of that Expedition to your lord- 
ship, were you of opinion that that object 
was attainable ? — 1 was net in possession 
«>t the intelligence, upon which tin* Expe- 
dition was ordered, and without some, 
knowledge oft lie. force of the enemy, not 
only in the countries against which the 
Expedition was immediately directed, but. 
in all the. surrounding districts, it was not 
possible to form a decided opinion upon 
that subject. 

[ Mis lordship withdrew. — The Chairman 
was directed to report progress, and ad; 
leave to sit again.] 


11 . 

Joris, 22° die Fchruarii, IS 10. 

The Right lion. Sir John Anstri thee, 
Bart, in the Chair, 

Lieutenant General the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Chatham, called in. — Exa- 
mined by the Committee. 

At what time was it first proposed to 
your lordship to t ike the command of the 
army destined fur the Scheldt? — I do not 
recollect the exact time ; I believe in the 
beginning of June. 

By whom was that proposition first 
made to your lordship r^-By the secretary 
of state for the war department. 

Will your lordship state what plan was 
given to your lordship at that time, or was 
suggested relative to the operations in- 
tended to be entrusted to your lordship's 
command ?— 1 There was no particular plan 
stated to me. 

It is stated in your lordship's narrative 
that a change had taken place in the ori- 
ginal plan, in consequence of the military 
opinions; will your lordship state what 
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was the original plan ? — The original plan 
alluded to will be shewn to the House by 
reading the opinion of sir David Dundas 
and the other general officers, which was 
taken upon that plan ; that was, the idea 
of landing at Ostend, and proceeding from 
thence to Antwerp. 

Had that plan met with your lordship's 
approbation? — It was not particularly 
submitted for my approbation. 

Before your lordship sailed, will your 
lordship have the goodness to state what 
was the plan of operations you intended 
to be adopted ? — I conceive that the plan 
intended to be adopted is described very 
much in the instructions ; certainly, I had 
many communications upon the subject 
with his Majesty’s ministers as to the 
details. The plan seems to be described 
in the instructions. 

Will your lordship have the goodness 
to state what was the result of the commu- 
nications which you had upon the subject 
of the detail of operations with his Ma- 
jesty's ministers ? 

[The Chairman informed the Earl of 
Chatham, that it was not necessary 
for his Lordship to answer any ques- 
tion which he might be of opinion 
might tend to inculpate or criminate 
himself, either as one ofjiis Majesty’s 
conlidential advisersor as Commander 
in Chief of the late Expedition to the 
Scheldt.] 

Will your lordship have the goodness 
to state what was the result of the commu- 
nications which you had upon the subject 
of the detail of operations with his Ma- 
jesty's ministers? — I really do not quite 
understand that question. 

What were the verbal instructions under 
which your lordship acted?— I did not 
act under any verbal instructions; there 
were many explanatory of the other in- 
structions of the general* plan ; the com- 
munications I had with the secretary of 
state were on the subject of carrying into 
effect the object of the instructions. 

Had your lordship any written instruc- 
tions as to the mode in which the objects 
of the Expedition were proposed to be ac- 
complished ? — l had no other instruc - 1 
tions than those which are before the 
House; of touise I mean the instructions 
to myself under the sign manual, and 
those to the admiral, which were also com- 
municated to me. 

Will your lordship have the goodness 
to state what was the substance of the 


verbal explanations, by which you under- 
stood how you were to carry your own 
instructions into effect? — I do not very 
well know how to answer that ; they were 
rather comments probably, on the instruc- 
tions, and conversations upon the manner 
of carrying them into effect. 

The instructions under the sign manual 
appear merely to state what were the ob- 
jects of the Expedition, I wish to know 
by what plan it was expected those ob- 
jects were to be attained ; can your lord- 
ship state the substance of any instruc- 
tions, written or verbal, by which you 
were put in possession of the intentions of 
his Majesty’s ministers upon that subject? 
— I think the naval instructions, in a great 
measure, put me into possession of the ge- 
neral plan. 

Will your lordship state, by what mode 
of operations it was intended to get pos- 
session of or destroy the enemy’s fleet, 
and the arsenals at Antwerp ? — I conceive 
that was intended to be done, by landing 
such part of the army as was not engaged 
in the siege of Flushing, and employed in 
the reduction of Walcheren, as soon as 
possible at Santvliet, and to proceed 
against Antwerp according to circum- 
stances, which could not be distinctly 
known until our arrival there, but must 
depend upon intelligence as circumstances 
arose. 

Did your lordship understand, that to 
carry that plan into effect, it was intended 
to obtain possession of the town and the 
citadel of Antwerp ? — Not absolutely; it 
might have been attained possibly with- 
out obtaining possession of Antwerp and 
the citadel ; but probably could not be 
attained without, obtaining possession of 
one of them, certainly. 

At what time was it your lordship form- 
ed the opinion which you afterwards ex- 
pressed, that those objects could not be 
accomplished without taking possession of 
the citadel as well as the town of Ant- 
werp? — I am not perfectly sure that J 
stated such an opinion ; I suppose that it 
is meant by that, as part of the plan ; J 
did not conceive it was necessary as part 
of the original plan that we should gain 
possession both of the citadel and the 
town of Antwerp, for the purpose of car- 
rying the objects into effect ; certainly, 
at a late period, I knew it was perfectly 
impossible without the possession of both, 
to have done any thing ; I understand the 
question to be pointed to the plan, whe- 
ther it was the original plan. 
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Will yonr lordship have the goodness to 
state at what time it was you were con- 
vinced that the possession of both would 
be necessary for the accomplishment of 
those objects ? — I cannot exactly say 
when I first formed that opinion, but I 
certainly entertained that opinion at the 
time that the armament was assembled at 
JBathz. 

The Committee is to understand that 
was not the opinion which had been en- 
tertained by his Majesty's government, 
when the armament sailed from this 
country ?— 1 do not know that such an 
opinion was entertained : 1 believe not. 

Was not your lordship made completely 
acquainted with what were the opinions 
and the intentions of his majesty's govern- 
ment, before you sailed from this country ? 

I certainly conceived 1 was. 

Then your lordship conceived that at that 
time, it was not conceived necessary that 
you should obtain possession of the citadel 
of Antwerp ? — I have not stated that ; 1 
stated merely that it was not conceived, as 
I understood, necessary by his majesty's go- 
vernment, that in order "to accomplish the 
purpose of the destruction of the French 
fleet, the British army should be in pos- 
session both of the citadel and the town 
of Antwerp. 

Was it at that time conceived that if 
your lordship obtained possession of the 
town without the citadel, you would be 
able to destroy the fleet and the arsenal 
at Antwerp? — That must have depended 
entirely on the situation of the fleet and 
of the arsenals at Antwerp. 

Is the Committee to understand that 
your lordship was sent to attack the arse- 
nals and docks at Antwerp, without being 
apprized of what was their situation r— 1 
was not distinctly apprized of the situation 
of the docks, nor do I know that there 
were any docks at Antwerp; there are 
a great many ships building, but I always 
understood they were building upon slips 
and not in docks. 

Is the Committee to understand that 
your lordship was sent to attack the ar- 
senals and slips at Antwerp without be- 
ing apprized what was their situation ? — 

I did not exactly know, nor do I appre- 
hend it was very material to the purpose 
of the Expedition, in what part of the 
town they were, unless they were under 
protection of the guns of the citadel. 

. What circumstances, that afterwards 
came to the knowledge of your lordship, 
induced you to form the opinion that the 
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possession of the citadel would be neces- 
sary for the accomplishment of those ob- 
jects ? — I had rather reason to believe, 
but I never knew it with perfect certainty, 
that the principal naval establishments 
were upon the new ground between the 
town and the citadel ; but what I particu- 
larly alluded to in treating the possession 
of the citadel as necessary at the latter 
part of the time I was there, was, that the 
whole of the French fleet had retired as 
high as the citadel, and were under the 
protection of the guns, and that many of 
them had passed beyond the citadel. 

Did your lordship know before you left 
England whether the arsenal was com- 
pletely commanded by the guns of the 
citadel ? — 1 believe I have said, I had no 
distinct knowledge before I left England 
where the arsenals were. 

Did your lordsliip afterwards under- 
stand that they were completely com- 
manded by the guns of the citadel? — I 
had different accounts; some intelligence 
stated, that many of the ships building 
were in that situation ; others, that they 
were in the lower part of the town; 1 do 
not think that I had any very correct in- 
telligence upon that subject. 

Will your lordship have the goodness 
to state, whether, at any time, any plan 
was concerted for the attack on Antwerp ? 
— No plan in detail was ever concerted for 
the attack on Antwerp : It must have de- 
pended entirely on circumstances after we 
had landed upon the continent. 

Previously to your lordship's sailing, 
were you acquainted with the situation of 
Antwerp, and the strength of its fortifica- 
tions? — I had only a general knowledge 
of it. 

What was that, general knowledge ? — 
From having seen several plans in mili- 
tary books of the tow n and citadel of Ant- 
werp ; I had no particular plan put into 
my hands of its Existing state at that mo- 
ment. 

By what mode w ? as it intended to pro- 
ceed against Antwerp from Santvliet?— 
That would have been entirely regulated 
by circumstances ; very much by the pe- 
riod at which we arrived there ; but very 
much by circumstances of intelligence 
after our arrival, of the strength of the 
enemy, and what knowledge we should 
obtain of the actual state of the place. 

Was there, at any time during your 
lordship's operations in Zealand, any 
plan devised for the attack upon Ant- 
werp?— For the reasons I have already 
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stated there was none ; we never landed 
upon the continent. 

When your lordship sailed, did you un- 
derstand that the operation against Ant- 
werp was to be conducted solely by land, 
*r was to be a combined military and naval 
operation? — I think that that must en- 
tirely have depended upon circumstances, 
whether it would have been most advan- 
tageous to have made the preliminary 
sieges of Lillo and Liefkenshoeik, which 
was necessary in order to admit the full 
co-operation of the navy, or whether it 
would have been undertaken by the army, 
with a partial co-operation only of the 
navy, which they could have aflorded 
without the capture of those forts. 

Previously to your lordship's sailing, 
were you acquainted with the state of 
Lillo? — I had no other knowledge dis- 
tinctly of the state of Lillo but what the 
information and intelligence already be- 
fore the House will state; I had no par- 
ticular information upon the subject. 

Previously to your lordship’s sailing, 
were you acquainted with the state of 
Liefkenshoeik? — I was not. 

Was it not afterwards your lordship's 
opinion, that the ulterior objects of the 
Expedition could not have been accom- 
plished without being in possession of 
Lillo and Liefkenshoeik ?-&-Certainly it 
was. 

Is the Committee to understand, that 
the opinion of your lordship when the 
army was assembled at Bathz was, that 
those ulterior objects could not have been 
accomplished without the possession of 
Lillo and Liefkenshoeik, of the town of 
Antwerp, and of the citadel of Antwerp ? 
-—In a great measure it was ; I am not 
perfectly sure, but I believe they could 
not have been accomplished without the 
possession of all. 1 ought to add, that I 
believe it could not well have been done 
without the possession of^one or two other 
forts that were between Lillo and Antwerp, 
particularly fort Frederick Henry, and 
another battery, which, I believe, was 
erected before that tiine. 

Was it your lordship's opinion, that 
the possession of the Tele de FI and re, op- 
posite to Antwerp, would have been ne- 
cessary to the accomplishment of those 
objects ?— Not absolutely- but 1 appre- 
hend, that if the town of Antwerp, and 
the citadel of Antwerp had been got pos- 
session of at that time, it could only have 
been by a siege, and I apprehend,’ in order 
to have performed the siege successfully, 
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we must have been in possession of both 
banks of the river ; that the place must 
have been completely invested, and pro- 
bably we should have had possession of 
the Tete de Flandre ; but if we were in 
possession of the town and citadel without 
that, it was not necessary to have possessed 
that to obtain possession of the enemy's 
fleet. 

Your lordship having stated in your dis- 
patch of the of August, that Ant- 

werp was found to be in a state of de- 
fence very different from what had been 
represented before the sailing of the Ex- 
pedition, will your lordship state in what 
that difference consisted ? — I understood 
that the works afc Antwerp had been re- 
paired, and were in a good state of de- 
fence ; that guns were mounted on the 
ramparts, and that water had been let 
into the ditch. 

Will your lordship have the goodness 
to state what was the state in which Ant- 
werp had been reported to be before 
your lordship sailed? — 1 believe that is 
stated particularly in the intelligence 
which is before the House. 1 have no 
other information as to its state but that 
information. 

Will your lordship have the goodness 
to state what was the substance of the re- 
ports alluded to by your lordship in that 
dispatch, of the state of Antwerp previ- 
ously to your sailing? — I understood from 
many quarters it was reported, that the 
works were in a very bad state ; that 
there were no guns mounted on the ram- 
parts ; and that particularly on the lower 
end of the town the furthest removed from 
the citadel, the works were in a very bad 
state ; that was the general statement. 

Was your lordship instructed by go- 
vernment. to rely upon the accuracy of 
that information r— I conceive that go- 
vernment relied upon that information in 
all probability in sending the Expedition. 
I do not perfectly understand what is 
meant by my being instructed to rely 
upon it ; of course I endeavoured to ob- 
tain all tlie information I could when I 
arrived. 

Did your lordship’ understand that that 
was information upon which you might 
rely in adopting the operations that were 
necessary to accomplish the ulterior ob- 
jects of the Expedition?— I believe reli- 
ance was placed by his Majesty's govern- 
ment on that information. 

From that information, was your lord- 
ship induced to think that Antwerp could 

rz; 
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betaken without the operations of a siege ? 

' If that information had been true to its 
fullest extent, and if many other favoura- 
ble combinations had also taken place at 
the same time, it is possible that it might 
have, been taken without a siege. 

What favourable combinations does 
your lordship allude to r — I mean par- 
ticularly the absence of the greatest part 
of the military force, as represented ; I 
mean also, if it had been poss hlc for the 
armament to have arrived in as short a time 
as it had been stated to be possible at its 
destination. 

What was the time in which your hud- 
ship was taught, to believe that the arma- 
ment might probably have arrived at 
Santvliet? — As I have stated, with a com- 
bination of all favourable circumstances, 
I had understood it might arrive certainly 
within forty-eight hours after our making 
the. island of Walcheren. 

By making the island of Walcheren, 
does your lordship include landing and 
taking possession of any of the batteries, 
or merely arriving off the coast of Wal- 
clieren ? — I should say, arriving off' the 
coast under the most favourable circum- 
stances. 

From whom did your lordship derive 
that opinion ? — I heard that stated I think 
by different officers in conversing on it, 1 
think it is in some of the plans that are 
submitted to the House ; I rather think 
it is alluded to ; by the most favourable 
circumstances is meant that, the wind was 
perfectly fair, and the weather favoura- 
ble ; I conce*ve also that, it is implied 
under the most favourable circum- 
stances, that the batteries of Cadsand 
would have been got possession of without 
any difficulty. 

Had your lordship any distinct official 
communication from the Admiralty re- 
specting the time at which the Expedition 
might hope to arrive at Santvliet ?— I had 
not. 

What was the nature of the distinct of- 
ficial Opinion from the lords of the admi- 
ralty, the communication of which is men- 
tioned in your lordship’s Narrative?— I 
never saw that Opinion but once, but to 
the best of my recollection that Opi- 
nion went principally to state that there 
would be no difficulty in an armament of 
that size going up the Scheldt, and that 
there would be no difficulty in landing the 
army on either side of the Scheldt ; that 
I take to be a public paper, which I sup- 
pose is before the House with the other 
information. 


By whom was that Opinion communi- 
cated to your lordship ?— I remember 
seeing it, it was communicated to me by 
the secretary of stale. 

By which of the secretaries of state ?— 
The secretary of state for the war depart- 
ment. 

By whom was that Opinion signed ? — 
It was signed, I think, by the three naval 
lords of the admiralty. 

The signature of the first lord of the 
admiralty then was not affixed to that 
paper ? — It was not ; it was given as a 
professional Opinion. 

From that Opinion, did your lordship 
understand that the Expedition could 
arrive at Santvlietwithin forty-eight hours 
alter making Walcheren ? — No, certainly 
not ; there was no mention whatever as to 
lime. 

From whom did your lordship obtain 
that Opinion ? — I think it was in different 
communications that passed I believe at 
the. secretary of state’s, at which, di fie rent 
officers were present. 

Can your lordship state what officers 
were present, and whether their opinions 
were given in writing ?— Their opinions 
were not given in w riting ; 1 am not per- 
fectly sure at this moment whether sir 
Richard Strachan was there or not, but I 
recollect perfectly sir Horne Popham be- 
ing there, and having much conversation 
with him respecting the time of proceeding 
up the river. 

Will your lordship have the goodness 
to state on what day you yourself, when 
you sailed, thought it probable you might 
disembark your army at. Santvliet ?— 
That must depend so entirely on naval oc- 
currences, it was impossible I should form 
any opinion ; if it was under the most 
favourable circumstances, probably in 
about three or four days. 

Three or four days after sailing from 
Deal, or after the* arrival at Walcheren ?— 
Under the most favourable circumstances 
possible, in about four days after sailing 
from the Downs; possibly, but not very 
probably. 

Supposing the armament to have arriv- 
ed at Santvliet in four days after sailing 
from the Downs, what time did your lord- 
ship calculate would have been necessary 
to have landed the armament, to havetaken 
a position before Antwerp, and to have 
erected mortar batteries and opened fire 
against the town ? — I do not know that 
that would have been the course of opera- 
tion. I can state in what time probably 
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the army would have been landed ; what 
would have been the subsequent operation 
I do not at present know ; it must depend 
on circumstances. 

Had your lordship formed no calculation 
when you sailed of the probable time you 
might arrive with your army at Antwerp 
after landing at Santvliet ? — I had certain- 
ly considered very fully various operations 
which might be to take place, but I have 
already said that very possibly the pre- 
liminary sieges of Liilo arid Liefkcnshoeik 
might take place before any attack upon 
Antwerp ; possibly they might not. 

What time does your lordship imagine 
the preliminary sieges of Liilo and Lief- 
kcnshoeik might have required, supposing 
your lordship to have arrived within four 
clays at Santvliet ? — It is rather difficult to 
answer that question, because I was not 
perfectly informed what was the state of 
Lillo and Liefkcnshoeik, or what garrison 
was in Lillo or Liefkcnshoeik, or what was 
the nature of the communications. 

Were the military Opinions delivered to 
the commander in chief, and by him to 
government, submitted to your lordship, 
and at what time ? — I really do not recol- 
lect at what time ; I saw them probably at 
the time they were first delivered. 

Ilad your lordship any communication 
with the general officers who had given 
their opinions on the subject of those opi- 
nions ? — I had some. 

Will your lordship have the goodness to 
Gtate with which officers, and what was the 
nature of those conversations ? — The na- 
ture of the conversations were very gene- 
ral ; they were not submitted to me for 
opinion ; the papers were submitted to the 
cabinet. 1 had general conversations, 
from being acquainted w ith all the officers, 
but, nothing more. 

Did your lordship ask for any informa- 
tion respecting the diffiqpltiesul ‘the enter- 
prize which are alluded to in those Opi- 
nions ? — I do not perfectly understand the 
question. 

Had your lordship any conversation 
with sir David Dundas upon the subject 
of his opinion ? — 1 had some general con- 
versation with him. 

From the result of those conversations 
did your lordship understand that sir 
David Dundas had changed his opinion 
with respect to the difficulties that he 
apprehended would attend the execution 
of this project ? — I had no reason to sup- 
pose that he had changed any opinions 
lie might have given. 


Did your lordship require any more de- 
tailed explanation of the general difficul- 
ties stated in those Opinions to attend this 
operation ? — I do not know what particu- 
lar difficulties are alluded to ; the opinion 
of sir David Dundas' 1 understood to be 
directed to the preference between two 
different modes of operation. 

Does your lordship recollect the expres- 
sion in colonel Gordon’s Opinion, that the 
.Expedition by the Scheldt, though prefera- 
ble to the other modes, was a desperate 
enterprise ? — l do not recollect that ex- 
pression. I do not recollect particularly 
colonel Gordon's, report at this moment. 

Your lordship states in vour Narrative, 
that you yourself entertained great doubts 
of the practicability of this enterprise 
until you had seen the opinions of the ad- 
miralty ; will your lordship state upon 
what those doubts were grounded ? — They 
were doubts of a general nature I had 
always understood that the moving a very 
large fleet upon the. enemy’s coast, and to 
enter a navigation that was not perfectly 
known, was a very difficult enterprise, 
and 1 had great doubts whether it was pro- 
bable they would arrive within a very 
short time at their destination ; those 
doubts were removed by the Opinion given 
by the lords of the Admiralty. I had also 
entertained considerable doubts with res- 
pect to the practicability of landing ar- 
tillery, cavalry, &c. upon the banks of the 
Scheldt near Santvliet, but they were re- 
moved also by the same Opinion. 

Were those the only causes your lord- 
ship had to doubt of the practicability of 
this enterprize ? — I believe the doubts 
stated in iny paper are confined entirely 
to the progress of the armament up the 
Scheldt. 

In point of fact, was that the only 
ground your lordship, as a military man, 
had to doubt of the probability of succeed- 
ing in this enterprize ? — There were many 
other circumstances of doubt certainly. 
For instance, whether all the intelligence 
was strictly true ; whether it turned out 
that there was such an absence of force; 
whether the state of Antwerp turned out 
as described in that intelligence ; cer- 
tainly they were all subjects of doubt; if 
tfiey had all turned out favourably I 
should certainly have had a confident opi- 
nion as to the success of the enterprize ; 
but there was great doubt whether they 
would all turn out to be perfectly favour- 
able. 

Then your lordship did, at the time 
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you sailed, entertain considerable doubt 
whether that information was or was not 
to be relied upon ?— -That is not what I 
meant at all to say. \V hat I meant to say 
was, that it might be very doubtful whe- 
ther the enterprize would succeed, be- 
cause it required the concurrence of so 
many favourable circumstances. I do not 
mean to express any doubt as to the truth 
of the intelligence ; but it was a consi- 
deration to make me doubt whether it 
would succeed or not; whether all those 
circumstances would turn out exactly as 
was wished. 

Bid your lordship co.nceivc that the 
success of this enterprize depended en- 
tirely on the concurrence of a great many 
circumstances, which in their own nature 
were very doubtful ? — I apprehend that 
almost all enterprises in war must be sub- 
ject to great doubt ; it was impossible to 
know before-hand how all those circum- 
stances would turn out. 

Bid the military opinions suggest no 
doubts to your lordship other than those 
which you have stated ? — They might 
suggest some doubts, but I do not exactly 
know of what description ; they repre- 
sented the enterprize as very "difficult, 
which undoubtedly 1 conceived it to be. 

It is said in the report of col. Gordon, 
" that this would be a desperate enter- 
prize cannot be doubted, and that in the 
attempt, whether successful or otherwise, 
a very large proportion of our naval and 
military means would be put to imminent 
hazard,” did that opinion suggest no 
doubts to your lordship’s mind which in 
your opinion required further discussion ? 
—I did not conceive that either the naval 
or the military means of the country were 
exposed by the Expedition to imminent 
hazard. 

Bid your lordship understand that the 
possession of Flushing was necessary to 
the ulterior objects of the Expedition? — I 
did. 

Will your lordship have the goodness 
to state what number of troops were des- 
tined to the siege of Flushing and the 
occupation of Walcheren? — The corps of 
troops in the first instance consisted, I 
think, of 12,000 men under sir Eyre Coote 
that went from Portsmouth. * 

Can your lordship state what number of 
men were destined to be disembarked at 
Santvliet for the attack of Antwerp ?— 
Nearly the whole of the remaining force 
of the army. 

Was not a portion of the army destined 
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to garrison Cadsand during the siege of 
Flushing ? — No. part of the army that was 
destined to have gone on in advance. 

Was that part included in the 12,000 
men that were destined for Walcheren ?— 
It was never absolutely decided that Cad- 
sand should be maintained during the 
siege of Flushing, it possibly might have 
been necessary to have done so, or might 
have been advantageous to have ddne so, 
but it was not destined to be occupied by 
any part of the corps destined to destroy 
the batteries, they were all to proceed to 
Santvliet. 

Were not the instructions given to lord 
Huntley, that he was to occupy Cadsand 
until the reduction of Flushing? — The 
instructions to lord Iluntlev were, that he 
was to take such measures (and he had an 
engineer with him for that purpose) as 
might enable a small corps to maintain 
themselves at Cadsand, if it should be 
found necessary to maintain it during the 
siege of Flushing ; but it was distinctly 
stated, that the whole of the corps under 
lord Huntley was to have gone on to 
Santvliet, and that if it had been thought 
desirable to maintain any post at Cadsand 
during the siege, it would either have 
been furnished by the marines of the fleet, 
or it would haye been furnished under the 
concei t between admiral Otway and sir 
Eyre Coote, from the 12,000 men that 
were making the siege of Flushing; my 
own opinion certainly w as, that there was 
no necessity to maintain any post there, 
unless it had been the desire of the admiral 
to do so; and 1 stated distinctly, that I 
could not leave any of the corps of lord 
Huntley there. 

Independent of the force in Walcheren, 
was it not the original plan to detach some 
force to occupy the island of Schowen, and 
North and South Beveland r — I did not 
consider it as any part of the original plan 
to occupy more than South Beveland; the 
occupation of Schowen and North Beve- 
land arose entirely out of accidental cir- 
cumstances there. 

Allowing for such detachments as were 
in contemplation originally to have been 
made for the occupation of Walcheren 
and South Beveland, what was the amount 
of force with which your lordship hoped, 
that under favourable circumstances, in 
four days you might have arrived at 
Santvliet? — I should wish first to state, 
that I entertained very great hopes it 
would not have been necessary to have 
left 12,000 men or near so large a force 
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as that at Walcheren, but supposing that 
to have been left, probably about 2,000 
more would have been sufficient to have 
left in South Bevcland, which would pro- 
bably have given about 2 or 3 and 20,000 
for the ulterior operation. 

Supposing those 2 or 3 and 20,000 men 
to have arrived at Santvlict within four 
days from the sailing of the Expedition, 
and t<f have landed under favourable cir- 
cumstances, what portion of that force 
does your lordship think would at that 
time have been necessary to cover the 
communication with Santvlict, threatened, 
as it would be, from Lillo and Bergen-op- 
Zoom, supposing the intention was to have 
marched direct upon Antwerp? — I have 
stated that no distinct plan had been 
formed for the operation against. Antwerp. 
It is extremely difficult to give an opinion 
upon a supposed question, and under cir- 
cumstances which never existed ; it must 
have been by the circumstances that I 
found to exist upon my landing at Sant- 
vliet, that 1 must have governed the dis- 
tribution of the army, as well as every 
other consideration. 

If your lordship had been able to effect 
the landing of the whole force originally 
intended to be landed there by the 6th of 
August, would it have been possible to 
have marched to Antwerp without leaving 
a force to mask Lillo and Bergen-op- 
Zoom ? — By the 6th of August I should 
not think it possible that the whole of that 
force could have arrived, and been landed 
there with its artillery, cavalry, and pro- 
visions ; I do not think I have stated that 
it could in that time. Some of the divi- 
sions, 1 believe, did not leave the Downs 
till the 30th of July, two of the corps did 
not arrive till the 31st of July off* Wal- 
cheren. 

Under the most favourable circum- 
stances, what is the earliest day, from the 
sailing of the Expedition, on which your 
lordship conceived it to be possible that 
the whole of that force might have been 
landed in Santvliet ? — It is very difficult 
for me to answer that question, because I 
do not fee! myself a very competent judge 
of the time it would take for the arma- 
ment to arrive at Sautvliet; if that was 
stated, I can form a judgment as to the 
time at which the armament might be 
likely to be moveable. 

Your lordship having stated, that under 
the most favourable circumstances the 
passage might have been effected in four 
days ; taking that as the basis of your 


supposition, on what day does your lord- 
ship think that it was possible i he whole 
of that force might have been landed at 
Santvliet ? — 1 do not apprehend the whole 
of the armament could V have performed it 
in four days, they sailed at different times; 
the whole of the armament could not have 
arrived certainly in four.days, there was 
a considerable difference in the time of 
their sailing. 

Supposing that to have been the time 
employed in the passage, sailing at the 
times at which they did sail, on what day 
might that force have been assembled at 
Santvlict ?— Supposing that to be the 
case, they might have arrived by the 4th 
or 5th of August; I believe the last sailed 
on the 30th of July; I sailed myself on 
the 2Sth. 

According to your lordship's most san- 
guine expectations, on what day of Au- 
gust did you think it probable, that under 
the most favourable circumstances those 

2 or S and 20,000 might have been dis- 
embarked at Sanlvliet? — I do not feel 
myself competent to speak to the time of 
their arrival; I can state how long I think 
possibly they might be disembarking; 
but it is rather a naval question than one 
I conceive myself able to speak to, as to 
the time they would have taken in ar- 
riving. 

Supposing the whole of that armament 
to have arrived on the 4th of August, in 
what time would the whole of that arma- 
ment have been disembarked, and have 
been ready to commence its march to 
Antwerp ?— That must depend very much 
in the first instance on the nature of the 
landing-place, and secondly, on the naval 
means that were furnished to land the 
troops ; but supposing the landing-place 
to be favourable, and assuming also’ 
that there were sufficient naval means 
there, I should suppose that perhaps the 
infantry and cavalry might have been 
landed in 2 or 3 days, and I suppose the 
heavy ordnance would probably have taken 

3 or 4 days ; I should think so, but itisira* 
possible to speak with any certainty, as I 
am not acquainted w ith the nature of the 
place ; so much would depend on the na«* 
ture of the landing-place. 

•Does your lordship mean that the whole 
might have been effected within 3 or 4 
days, or that the heavy ordnance would 
have taken 3 or 4 days in addiiion to the 
time necessary to disembark the troops ? 
—That must have depended entirely upon 
the naval means, but I should think they 
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xnight have been disembarked at the 
same time, anil I believe there were suffi- 
cient means to have done so. 

Taking the shortest period, and suppos- 
ing that on the 7 th of August the army had 
been read y to marchr, would it at that time 
have been possible to have inarched to 
Antwerp without leaving a strong detach- 
ment to mask the force in Bergen-op- 
Zoom and Lillo ? — I am not quite aware, 
what the force in Bergen-op-Zoom was at 
that particular time, it. certainly would 
have required to be masked ; Lillo would 
have required under those circumstances 
very little I should apprehend at that 
time. 

Would it not have been a necessary 
precaution to have left a considerable 
detachment in the neighbourhood of 
Santvlict, to have protected the rear and 
the communications of the army ? — Not a 
very large one if Bergen-op-Zoom was 
masked and South Beveiand occupied. 

Would it not have required a conside- 
rable detachment to have masked Bergen- 
op-Zoom on the 7th or 8th of August ? — 
It is very difficult to form an opinion 
upon that subject, it must have depended 
wholly upon circumstances with which 
I am unacquainted, as wo never landed. 

Previously to your lordship's sailing, 
had you concerted any plan of operations 
with sir Richard Slrachan? — We had had re- 
peated conversations upon the subject, and 
I thought perfectly understood each other 
as to the mode of prosecuting the enter- 
prize. 

Has your lordship now any reason to 
think there was any misunderstanding 
upon that subject ? — No, I have none. 

Can your lordship state the number of 
fortified towns within 30 miles of Ant- 
werp ? — 1 really cannot. 

Can your lordship state the number of 
fortified towns within GO miles of Ant- 
werp? — No, I cannot. 

Before your lordship sailed upon this 
Expedition, was the Opinion of colonel 
Gordon given to your lordship for your 
perusal ? — I have said, that 1 saw all the 
military Opinions that were given ; it was 
not given to me in any particular way 
distinct from any of the others. 

Were the Opinions of colonel Gordon, 
of general Calvert, of sir David Dundas, 
and of general Brownrigg, or copies of 
those Opinions, given to your lordship ? — 1 
think they were, I am pretty sure I had 
them, but 1 do not at this moment recol- 
lect from whom I had them, but probably 
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from the secretary of state for the war 
department. 

Did your lordship consult with sir 
David Dundas upon the subject of his 
Opinion ? — 1 have already said, that lhad 
general conversations with sir David 
Dundas on the subject of his Opinion, but 
nothing more. 

Does your lordship recollect in the Opi- 
nion of sir David Dundas, the following 
sentence: “ In whatever way Antwerp is 
to be approached or taken, the service is 
one of very great risk, and in which the 
safe return of the army so employed may 
be very precarious ?” — I remember that 
passage certainly. 

Does your lordship recollect having 
anv particular conversation with sir David 
Dundas upon the subject of that opinion 
he so expressed ? — Not particularly. 

Does your lordship recollect that you 
hail any conversation with general Cal- 
vert upon the subject of his Opinion ? — I 
rather think not. 

Does your lordship recollect, in the 
Opinion of general Calvert, the following 
passage : — “ It must however be remarked 
that the citadel of Antwerp is formidable, 
and the works of the town itself such as 
would demand regular approaches and a 
train of artillery, which could not be 
transported without much t ime and labour 
unless we could secure the navigation of 
the Scheldt, which could only be assured 
by the possesion of the forts on the left as 
well as on the right bank of the river ? ,? 
— 1 recollect that passage ; I saw general 
Calvert very often on the subject of the 
equipments, but had no particular conver- 
sation with him upon the subject of his 
Opinion. 

Does your lordship recollect having 
any conversation with colonel Gordon on 
the subject of his Opinion ? — I had some 
conversation wit^ him ; but mere conver- 
sation only, not any official intercourse 
with him. 

Did that conversation between colonel 
Gordon and your lordship amount to a 
discussion of the Opinion, or any part of 
the Opinion of colonel Gordon ?— -To a 
certain degree it did perhaps. 

Will your lordship have the goodness 
to state what passed in that conversation, 
discussing the Opinion to the degree to 
which it was discussed ? — I really do not 
recollect it sufficiently to be able to state 
it ; I saw colonel Gordon often, but there 
is no particular day to which I refer, nor 
do 1 allude to any particular conversation; 
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I saw him often on the subject of the Ex- 
pedition, and of course talked with him 
on the whole subject of the Expedition. 

Did your lordship at any time call upon 
colonel Gordon, pointedly, for any expla- 
nation of the Opinion he had so delivered ? 
— I did not. 

When your lordship was first lord of 
the admiralty, was any' project submitted 
to your consideration, in your then oifi- 
cial situation, for the attack of the island 
of Walcheren ?— . I have no remembrance 
that any was. 

Had the first project which your lord- 
ship has stated to have been formed for 
the attack of Antwerp the sanction of 
your lordship’s approbation ? — I was 
never called upon to give a distinct opi- 
nion upon the subject militarily. 

Was it at any time proposed to your 
lordship to carry r into execution that plan 
which had been so formed ? — It was. 

Had your lordship undertaken on your 
part to carry that project into execution r 
—•I never understood the measure to have 
been decided upon, it was a measure, I 
apprehend, upon which the opinion of sir 
David Duudas and the. general officers 
was required. 

In your lordship’s Narrative, you have 
stated “ Your Majesty will permit me 
here to rccal to your recollection the 
change which took place in the original 
project formed for the attack of Antwerp, 
and of the French fleet in the West 
Scheldt, in consequence of the opinions of 
the general and stall’ officers, to whom this 
question was referred state to the Com- 
mittee whether before the reference was 
made to the general officers, your lordship 
had received his Majesty’s commands, 
through the secretary of state, to under- 
take the execution of that project? — 
Certainly not, I never understood even 
that the project was decided on. 

Was your lordship (insulted by his 
Majesty’s ministers upon the propriety of 
such a project as the one there referred to ? 
—I had conversations certainly with the 
secretary of state upon it, but I knew that 
opinions were asked of sir David Dundas 
and the general officers upon it; I never 
considered it as decided upon, but merely 
a proposition made; it had been the ori- 
ginal proposal. 

Was the opinion of your lordship asked 
upon that project ? — Not formally asked 
as a general officer. 

Does your lordship know with whom 
that project originated?— I do not feel 


that I can with propriety answer ihat 
question ; I do not know that as a general 
officer. 

When was it first agreed that any notice 
should be taken of Cadsand in the Expe- 
dition ? — I really cannot state with any 
precision, it arose out of the discussion* 
upon it ; but 1 should think rather early, 
1 cannot state exactly, so many different 
projects were arising every day, but I 
think it was pretty early after the Expe- 
dition was decided on. 

Does your lordship recollect it was a 
proposal at any time, and a proposal some- 
what decided upon, that Cadsand should 
be entirely neglected ? — I rather think 
not after the Expedition was in any for- 
wardness; I rather think Cadsand was 
always insisted upon, particularly by the 
navy ; I understood so. 

Did the importance of Cadsand ap- 
pear greater the more it was considered ; 
and was the force, originally destined 
for that purpose, encreased gradually 
till it came to the division of the army 
under lord Huntley ?— I rather think the 
importance of it was more felt every 
day by the navy ; great anxiety was ex- 
pressed for a considerable force being em- 
ployed, but it is a mistake to suppose that 
the whole of lord Huntley’s division was 
destined for the service of Cadsand ; there 
was only one brigade destined for the 
service of Cads&nd, the other division was 
destined to make a diversion near the 
Knowle battery, at the same time lord 
Huntley had directions, if necessary, to 
support the force that landed oil Cadsand ; 
but it was never expected it would require 
more than one brigade at the most, 1 
fancy one regiment would have been suf- 
ficient. 

Was your lordship furnished with any 
intelligence of the amount of force you 
might expect to find on Cadsand ? — I 
think that very much appears in the in- 
telligence before the house ; it was sup- 
posed to be extremely small. 

Was your lordship furnished with any 
intelligence of the amount of force you 
might expect upon the island of Wal- 
cheren ? — Not further than has been al- 
ready before the House ; none more 
precise. 

Is the date marked upon the intelli- 
gence presented by your lordship, viz. 
the 15th of October, correctly marked ?-r- 
It is. 

Was that the time of its being drawn 
up?— It was in a great measure drawn up 
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at that time, and therefore it bears that 
date; I did not think it proper to de- 
liver it at that time, it was not delivered 
of course- till the 1 4lh of February ; I had 
reasons for not delivering it, but I thought 
it better to preserve, the date at which it 
was in fact drawn up ; there were after 
that time none but verbal or critical al- 
terations. I considered the report as fi- 
nished on that day. 

Is this the only Narrative or Memorial, 
or paper of any description* which has 
been delivered to his Majesty by your 
lordship on the subject of the Expedition ? 
— I have stated that this paper was pre- 
pared as my Report of my Proceedings in 
the Scheldt, and that it was delivered 
to his Majesty as such on the 14th of 
February ; that is all 1 can state upon the 
subject of this paper which is before the 
House. 

Was there any other narrative, paper, 
memorial or memorandum of any sort, 
delivered to his Majesty upon this sub- 
ject by vour lordship ?— I have already to 
stated that this paper was prepared on 
the 15th of October ; I am very ready to 
state, if it is wished, the reason I did not 
deliver it then ;the reason I did not de- 
liver it was, that I did not think that it 
was right for me to state, in fact, what 
would constitute my defence in case 
of any enquiry, whether civil or military, 
that was the reason I did not deliver it ; 

I did deliver it as my Report of my Pro- 
ceedings, on the 1 4th of February ; that 
is all the explanation I can give, on the 
subject of the paper that is before the 
House. 

Was any other paper, narrative, memo- 
rial, or memorandum of any sort, delivered 
to his Majesty upon this subject by your 
lordship ? — This paper, which is now be- 
fore the House, is my official Report of my 
Proceedings; when 1 am asked with re- 
spect to any other paper or to any other 
circumstances not coming under that 
description, 1 do not feel myself at li- 
berty to enter at all into any examina- 
tion of that sort, and 1 must beg to de- 
cline giving any answer to the question 
put to me. 

Was the Narrative now before the 
House submitted to any of his Majesty's 
ministers, either officially or otherwise, 
previously to its being delivered to his 
Majesty ? — Not previously, it was sub- 
mitted to the cabinet the day that it was 
delivered to the King. 

Before or after its delivery ?— After. 
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Was any communication made by your 
lordship to any of his Majesty's minis- 
ters of your intention to deliver such a 
Narrative to the King previously to its 
being delivered ? — It was delivered after 
the levee, I think 1 staled to several of 
his Majesty's ministers, that I meant to de- 
liver it that day. 

Did your lordship acquaint several of 
his Majesty's ministers at the levee, of 
your intention to deliver it previously to 
its being delivered ? — I think I stated it 
merely in conversation, I meant to de- 
liver it myself to the King, having re- 
ceived iny instructions under the sign 
manual, I thought it proper to present 
my report immediately to the Ki ng, 
which was afterwards laid before the ca- 
binet. 

Will your lordship have the goodness 
to state which of his Majesty's ministers 
were present at the levee, and to which 
of them your lordship made the commu- 
nication ? — I really cannot recollect, I 
believe most of the ministers were there. 

I did not state it to them in any official 
way, therefore it appeared very imma- 
terial whether 1 stated it or not. 

Does your lordship recollect that the 
concluding paragraph in the instruc- 
tions under the sign manual, runs thus : 

" during your lordship's continuance on 
this service, you are to send or cause to 
be sent to us through one of our principal 
secretaries of state, constant accounts of 
all that passes ; and you are to follow all 
such orders and directions as we shall 
send you either under our sign manual, 
or through one of our principal secretaries 
of state ? "—Certainly ; and I acted al- 
ways in strict conformity thereto. 

Can your lordship state any reasons for 
having deviated from the usual course 
under the usual instructions (as I suppose 
these to be) of delivering your Narrative 
of such service through one of the prin- 
cipal secretaries of state ?— Being on the 
spot, 1 thought it more proper, in the situa- 
tion in which I stood, to make the report 
myself to his Majesty ; it would have 
been open to me, under that instruction, 
to have made it through the secretary of 
state, but I felt it more proper to do it as I 
did, and that it should go to the secretary 
ofstate#afterwards. 

Did your lordship make any written 
communication by way of Narrative or 
otherwise, of what had passed under 
your lordship's command in the Expedi- 
tion to the Scheldt to his Majesty's prin- 
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cipal secretary of state on your return ? 
— I did not, I thought my dispatches were 
sufficient. 

Was any Narrative or Report required 
by any of his Majesty’s ministers of your 
lordship after your return ? — No, none. 

Was your lordship asked officially by 
his Majesty's ministers, after your return, 
for any account of your proceedings be- 
yond what had been convoyed in the dis- 
patches of the Expedition under your 
lordship’s command ? — 1 was not. 

Does your lordship recollect the circum- 
stance of an Address presented by the 
city of London to his Majesty oil the 
subject of the Expedition to the Scheldt ? 
— -I do perfectly : and I believe the letter 
which I wrote in consequence is before 
this House. 

Was your lordship consulted by any 
of* his Majesty’s ministers previously to 
the Answer given by his Majesty to that 
Address, upon the satisfaction he had felt 
with both the services upon the Expedi- 
tion to the Scheldt ? — 1 should have no 
difficulty in answering that question. 1 
have some doubts quite as to its pro- 
priety, as that question cannot be asked 
of me as a military man. I had ceased 
to be in the command ; 1 was never asked 
officially any question upon jt. I believe, 
that by my letter, which is upon the 
table here, it will be seen that I was no 
party at all ; that I was not present at any 
discussion whatever respecting the Answer 
to that Address. 

When did your lordship apprehend 
your command to cease, and that you 
were not consulted as a general officer?— 
I was hardly consulted as a general offi- 
cer after my return. I ceased to be in 
command of the Expedition in Zealand on 
the 25th of September. 

Was your lordship consulted in your 
military capacity on the propriety of re- 
taining the island of Waltberen after your 
lordship’s return ? — I think not ; not offi- 
cially ; I was asked some questions con- 
nected with it, bnt I not think I was 
asked any distinct opinion upon it. 

What were those questions your lord- 
ship was asked ?— I think there were some 
questions perhaps respecting how far it 
was defensible, with respect to the num- 
ber of men it would require to garrison it, 
and some general questions upon the pro- 
bability of an inundation, different cir- 
cumstances of that sort; but I do not think 
I was called upon militarily to state any 
distinct opinion upon the subject ; it is 
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alluded to in some of my dispatches I think. 

Did your lordship in fact state, either 
asked or unasked, any opinion upon the 
propriety of retaining the island of Wal- 
cheren? — I was not called upon to make 
any report upon that subject, which is the 
only way in which I can possibly consider 
I could give an answer to the question* 

Your lordship did not of your own ac- 
cord deliver any opinion upon that point 
as a military man ? — No, I did not. 

Your lordship has stated that your rea- 
sons for not delivering your Narrative to 
the King, earlier than the 14th. of Feb. 
were, that you chose to reserve your de- 
fence till the time when any military or 
other enquiry might take place ; will your 
lordship state your reason for delivering it 
on the precise day of the 14th of Feb. ? — 
I had no particular reason for doing it on 
that precise day, except that it happened 
to be a levee day ; why I wished to do it 
about that time was that I conceived there 
was no objection at that time to my so 
doing, and besides that I felt a desire that 
as I had not been called upon at that time 
to be examined here, and that the admiral' 
had, my account of the proceedings in the 
Scheldt, might in some way or other, come 
before the public, and I knew that could 
not be done but by my delivering it to 
the King. 1 here think it necessary to 
state in addition, that one of the reasons 
why 1 wished for a certain time to delay 
delivering this report was, that 1 was in 
expectation that some account of his pro- 
ceedings would have been delivered in 
by sir Richard Strachan : 1 had indeed 
understood that he had been called upon 
for something of that sort; 1 know that 
with a view to it he had asked for particu- 
lar reports and details of several of the of- 
ficers under him. 1 conceived he would 
be called upon to make some narrative of 
his proceedings, and I was very anxious 
that they should both come up precisely 
at the same time, that I should not state 
my Narrative first before any statement 
was given in by him. 

From whom did your lordship under- 
stand that sir Richard Strachan had been 
called upon for a Narrative of his proceed- 
ings ?— I did not know it from any good 
atbthority, for probably the thing would 
have taken place if 1 had. I allude to 
that which was very generally under- 
stood. 1 knew that all the officers under 
sir R. Strachan had been called upon for 
minute reports of their proceedings. I 
suppose I was mistaken or probably a re- 
(2 A) 
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port would have appeared, if it was called 
for from him ; but I understood it from 
rumour, and I thought it probable. 

Was it merely from common rumour, 
and not from any official person, you had 
this report ?— I do not think it was from 
any official person. 

Or any one who had been an official 
person ? — I think not. 

Or connected with any official person ? 
— No, I think not. 

Did your lordship believe at the time 
you delivered in that Narrative to the king, 
that sir R. Strachan had delivered in a 
Narrative of any sort ? — I did not ; I sup- 
posed certainly not. 

Did your lordship take any steps to 
communicate to sir R. Strachan that you 
intended to deliver in such a Narrative ? 
.—Certainly not; I had no communica- 
tion with sir R. Strachan from the time 1 
left the Scheldt. 

After the delivery of that Narrative, did 
your lordship take any steps to communi- 
cate it to sir R. Strachan ? — Most certainly 
not, nor should 1 have felt myself (if 1 had 
been inclined to it) even justified in it. I 
do not see on what possible ground I could 
have communicated an official report made 
to the king. I believe it was moved for 
the very day after it was delivered to the 
king; therefore sir R. Strachan would 
have it in that way. 

Before your lordship sailed upon the 
Expedition, had your lordship any con- 
sultation with one or more, or the whole 
of the general officers employed under 
you in the Expedition to the Scheldt ?— I 
had a great deal of communication almost 
daily with most of them that were within 
my reach; I had no communication with 
the whole of them together; they never 
were in the same place at the same time. 

Did your lordship know that there were 
under your command officers who had 
been at Antwerp in the course of service ? 
—Yes, I did. 

Did your lordship consult with those 
officers individually or collectively on the 
subject of the Expedition? — I had con- 
versation with them or consulted with 
them on the subject of the Expedition; 
there were, I believe, one or two officers 
who had been there. 

Will Vour lordship have the goodness to 
name w4io those officers were ?— Sir Wil- 
liam' Erskine had been there, I saw him 
at Deal, and had some conversation with 
him on the subject of the enterprize ; and 
I believe general Grosvenor had been 
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there, he had been, I know, on the Tete 
de Flamlre, and I rather think he was in 
Antwerp. 

Did your lordship ask or receive any 
opinion from the general officers under 
your command on the probability or im- 
probability of the success of the enter- 
prize ? — It is very difficult to answer that 
question ; if it is meant to ask whether I 
called upon any general officer to gife me 
a ivport of his opinion on the probability 
or improbability of the enterprize, I cer- 
tainly did not. I had a great deal of con- 
versation with different officers, 'out their 
opinions must necessarily vary from time 
to time, according to intelligence and other 
circumstances. 

Does your lordship recollect a particular 
conversation with sir John Hope, at Deal 
or Ramsgate, on the subject of the proba- 
bility of success or failure ? — I think I 
had a good deal of* conversation with sir 
John Hope at Deal, on the general opera- 
tions to be pursued; but 1 do not think 
that sir John Hope stated to me any dis- 
tinct opinion one way or the other as to 
the probable success or failure of the en- 
terprize. 

Did your lordship deliver to bis Ma- 
jesty any other narrative, memorial, paper 
or memorandum, relative to the Expedi- 
tion to the Scheldt, besides the one which 
is now upon the table of the House of 
Commons? — I have said that I delivered, 
on the 14th of Feb., to his Majesty, my 
official Report of my proceedings in the 
Scheldt, and I must be under the neces- 
sity of persisting in my determination of 
declining to answer any further question 
upon that subject. 

As commander in chief of the Expedi- 
tion to the Scheldt, did your lordship 
deliver to his Majesty any other paper, 
narrative or memorandum respecting the 
operations of that Expedition besides the 
Narrative now on 'the table of the House of 
Commons ?— I can give no other answer 
than I have already ; I have stated that I 
delivered my Re port, as commander of the 
Expedition, to the king on the 14th of 
February. 

Upon what grounds does your lordship 
refuse to answer the question just pro- 
posed? — I decline answering the ques- 
tions ; I have stated all I did in my mili- 
tary capacity, which is, that I delivered 
my official Report to the king on the 14th 
of February ; on the contents of that Re- 
port I am ready to give any information. 

I understood your lordship to say, that 
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your military capacity ended on the 25th 
of Sept., when your lordship landed at 
Deal ?— No, not my military capacity ; 
that which I stated as to my military 
capacity as commander of the forces ceas- 
ing, was with reference to questions as to 
the defence of Walcheren; I do not ap- 
prehend that my military capacity ceased, 
but I conceive that I continued equally 
amenable to any Court of Inquiry or any 
Court Martial. 

Does your lordship refuse to answer the 
question just proposed on the ground of 
your being a privy counsellor? — I refuse 
it generally. I decline answering the 
question. 

Did not the capture or destruction of 
the enemy’s fleet form one of the material 
objects of the Expedition to the Scheldt ? 
— It certainly did. It was so described in 
tire instructions. 

Did your lordship know, prior to your 
sailing from England, that the French 
fleet could put itself under the protection 
of the batteries at Antwerp? — I had no 
very precise information communicated 
to me upon that subject ; it was rather a 
naval question. 

In the event that your lordship should 
find, on your arrival, the fleet had so put 
itself in protection under the citadel of 
Antwerp, and that your lordship should 
find the citadel and the town of Antwerp 
in a state of defence, had your lordship in 
this country formed any determination as 
to what were to be your lordship’s opera- 
tions under those circumstances ? — 1 have 
before said that no precise plan of opera- 
tions was fixed upon before 1 left this 
country ; it must have depended entirely 
upon circumstances, and the intelligence 
when we arrived. 

In the event of your lordship’s finding 
the enemy in possession of no army ready 
to take the field against your lordship’s 
army, but in a state of*defence in Ant- 
werp, had your lordship formed any de- 
termination as to your operation, whether 
you would, in order ,to destroy the fleet, 
as one of the great objects, besiege Ant- 
werp ? — I had formed no determination 
before I went ; as 1 said, that must de- 
pend upon circumstances at the time. 

Then your lordship had formed no 
plan of operations prior to your sailing 
from this country ? — No detailed plan of 
operations. « 

Did your lordship on your arrival in 
the Scheldt, find the state of Antwerp and 
the preparations of the enemy in the 


field and in the fortresses, such as was 
represented to your lordship to be the 
state of the enemy prior to your lord- 
ship’s sailing from this country ? — 1 gra- 
dually obtained information as well as I 
could of the state 6f the enemy’s force, 
and the state of Antwerp, I did not find 
any such information on my arriral in 
the Scheldt. 

Did your lordship find the state of the 
enemy’s fortresses at Antwerp and on the 
Scheldt, and the enemy’s force at Ant- 
werp and in the neighbourhood of Ant- 
werp, on your lordship’s arrival, to cor- 
respond with that represented lo be the 
state of those fortresses, and of that force, 
prior to y r our sailing from England?— I 
had no means of knowing the state of 
Antwerp ; on my arrival in the Scheldt, 
I obtained gradually information on the 
subject. 

Prior to your lordship’s sailing from 
England, had your lordship any intelli- 
gence as to the stale of Antwerp/ and the 
strength of the enemy in Antwerp and its 
neighbourhood ? — I had no more precise 
information upon that subject than what 
is contained in the intelligence that is 
before the House. 

Did your lordship find that intelligence 
correct ? — I do not know how to answer 
that question exactly, or how I could ever 
ascertain whether it was correct ; is it 
meant ta be asked whether it was correct 
at the time it was given. 

Whether the state in which your lord- 
ship found the enemy and his fortresses 
on your arrival in the Scheldt, corres- 
ponded with that represented to your 
lordship to be the state of the enemy 
prior to your lordship leaving this coun- 
try ? — I did not find on my arrival any 
information on this subject, I acquired in- 
formation gradually of the strength of 
Antwerp and the enemy’s force. 

Did such information as your lordship 
gradually acquired after your arrival 
there, correspond with the information 
previously received here?— I think not 
entirely as to the state of Antwerp. 

Did it materially differ as to the state 
of Antwerp ? — I believe that the intelli- 
gence so far as it went, not immediately 
oa my arrival but at a subsequent time, 
went to state that the works of Antwerp 
had been put into a state of repair. 

Does your lordship believe that the 
works of Antwerp, particularly the citadel 
of Antwerp, were not put into a state of 
repair until after the arrival gf your lord-- 
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ship in the Scheldt ? — I should fancy be- 
fore that time, but I cannot speak cor- 
rectly. 

Had your lordship any Intelligence be- 
fore you sailed from this country, that 
the guns of the citadel of Antwerp com- 
manded what are called the arsenals at 
Antwerp ? — 1 believe I have already an- 
swered that question, as far as 1 am ena- 
bled to do it; I had no certain intelligence 
I believe upon that subject. 

Did your lordship expect when you 
sailed to find Antwerp in a bad state of 
defence, both as to its fortifications and 
its garrison ? — A great deal of the intelli- 
gence certainly went to that effect. 

Did your lordship issue any private or 
confidential instructions to the gen. offi- 
cers under your command ? — 1 cannot 
speak positively, but I apprehend the in- 
structions, at least many of them, to the 
gen. officers, are upon the table of the 
House. 

Was your lordship furnished with heavy 
artillery suitable to the siege of Antwerp, 
in the event of its being necessary to un- 
dertake a siege independent of that used 
for the siege of Flushing? — 1 cannot an- 
swer that question without knowing under 
what circumstances it is meant. 

Was your lordship furnished, prior to 
your sailing * from this country, with 
heavy ordnance, in the event of its being 
necessary to undertake the siege of Ant- 
werp ; had you any ordnance sufficient 
to undertake that siege independent of 
the ordnance for the siege of Flushing, 
sufficient to enable your lordship to carry 
on the two sieges at once if necessary ? — 
1 am afraid I cannot perfectly answer that 
question, without knowing what circum- 
stances are supposed by the question, 
whether under the circumstance of Ant- 
werp being in a perfect state of defence, 
and with a suflicent and ample garrison, 
or under any other supposition. 

Under the supposition either of Ant- 
werp being sufficiently garrisoned, and in 
a sufficient state of defence, and that it 
would be necessary to undertake a re- 
gular siege, or was your lordship fur- 
nished with heavy mortars sufficient to 
bombard the town, in the event of a bom- 
bardment being resorted to?— That is # .a 
professional question which I do not 
know how to answer, unless it is accurately 
stated ; I do not perfectly take the ques- 
tion. 

Was your lordship furnished with a 
sufficiency' of heavy artillery to enable 


you to carry on the two operations, the 
one against Antwerp and the other 
against Flushing, at the same time ? — I 
had a sufficiency of heavy artillery in 
proportion to the strength of the army. 
1 certainly had not a sufficiency of ar- 
tillery (nor was it in contemplation) for 
the siege of the town and citadel of Ant- 
werp, supposing it to be in repair and 
sufficiently garrisoned, such a siege* could 
never have been in contemplation with 
the army I commanded. 1 wish to add, 
that there was a sufficiency of ordnance 
in any case for bombardment ; but in the 
event of a siege, the heavy ordnance for 
the Expedition against Antwerp was to be 
furnished by the navy. 

[His lordship was directed to withdraw. 
— The Chairman was directed to report 
progress ; and ask leave to sit again.) 


12 . 

Mortis, 27° die Februarii, 1810. 

The Right. Hon. Sir John Anstruther, 
Bart, in the Chair. 

Memorandum of Sir John Hope, dated 
Schoorc, South Bevcland, 23d August 
1809; transmitted by Sir John Hope 
to the Chairman ; was read. 

London, 23d Feb. 1810. 

“ Sir ; In obedience to the orders of the 
Committee of the whole House, appointed 
lo enquire into the policy and conduct of 
the late Expedition to the Scheldt, of 
which you are chairman, 1 have the ho- 
nour to transmit to you a copy of the con- 
fidential memorandum given by me to 
lieut. gen. Brownrigg on the 23 d of 
August last, : — AnJ I have, &c. 

John Hope, Lieut. General/ 9 
“ Sir John Anstruther , Bart.” 

“ Confidential. 

<r Memorandum — Schoore, in South Beve- 
land, 23d August 1809. 

“ There appears to me to be three dis- 
tinct modes, according to which an opera- 
tion against Antwerp and the fleet of the 
enemy may be directed. — The first, and 
what I believe has hitherto been most 
generally looked to, I take to be this : 
— That the whole disposable land force 
should be carried either by a disembarka- 
tion or by crossing the ford at the east 
end of South Beveland, or by both 
these methods, to the right bank of the 
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Scheldt and the neighbourhood of Sand- 
vliet; that a corps should be allotted for 
the purpose of watching Bergen-op-Zoom 
and Lilio ; and that the # remainder of the 
army should march direct upon Antwerp. 

I shall suppose, that after leaving what 
is considered an adequate force in Wal- 
cheren, there may remain .10,000 men dis- 
posable. — It appears indispensable, that a 
corps should remain in South Beveland ; 
but in order to take the most favourable 
view of our affairs, 1 shall only, allot for 
that object 2,000 men. — It will not be 
considered too much, 1 apprehend, to as- 
sign 0,000 men for the purpose of watch- 
ing Bergen-op-Zoom and Lilio. A de- 
duction of 8,000 men must therefore be 
made from the force that can be carried 
against Antwerp, leaving for that opera- 
tion a corps of 22,000. — I do not ima- 
gine that Antwerp has ever been in a 
situation to expose it to be carried by a 
conp-de-main ; nor is there, I think, reason 
to conclude, from any information that 
lias been received respecting the state of' 
the fortifications, that at any period we 
could have, got possession of it without 
erecting works, and bringing heavy ord- 
nance before the place. — Supposing, how- 
ever, that it had been practicable to push 
at once a corps of 20 or 22,000 men upon 
Antwerp, the labours of a siege might 
thereby have been much lightened, the 
time necessary to reduce the place much 
abridged, and it is not an improbable 
supposition, that the influence of panic 
and surprize, combined with an unpre- 
pared state of defence, might have thrown 
it into our hands at a comparatively easy 
rate. — The practicability of thus attacking 
Antwerp in an unprepared state, when we 
consider the naval force of the enemy in 
the Scheldt, and the difficulties of the na- 
vigation, both in the eastern and western 
branch of the river, to say the least, has 
always appeared to me v%ry problemati- 
cal. If, however, such a moment ever 
did exist, it certainly has now past over. 
—It becomes therefore .necessary, to look 
to the considerations that atlect the enter- 
prize in its present stage, and if conducted 
according to the pian supposed. — The 
forts of Lilio and Lief kenshoeik command- 
ing the navigation, and it being no part of 
this plan to reduce them, or indeed to use 
the Scheldt beyond the point at which 
the fleet is already arrived, 'all further 
naval assistance must be limited to the 
protection of the place of disembarkation, 
from an attack of the enemy's flotilla, to 


facilitating the landing of stores and sup- 
plies, and to holding in readiness the 
means of re-embarking the troops, should 
any circumstance render that a necessary 
measure. — It is clear that according to this 
plan the whole of the ordnance, ammuni- 
tion and stores requisite for a siege, must 
be transported by land from the place of 
disembarkation, a distance probably of not 
less than 11 miles, and which may possi- 
bly be rendered still greater by the in- 
undations which the enemy has it in his 
power to make. — Considering the time the 
enemy has had to prepare, it is not impro- 
bable that he has taken measures to de- 
prive us of the supplies, which would have 
been otherwise furnished by the country. 
It is evident that he has the greatest faci- 
lity in doing this, and it is not probable 
that he will neglect it. Besides w'e must 
not reckon upon the same facility in pro- 
curing supplies in Flanders that we have 
hitherto found in Zealand ; it will be to 
us, strictly speaking, an enemy’s country, 
and in the most favourable view we can 
only depend upon vrhat is produced by 
the country immediately occupied by our 
arms. — In addition, theieforc, to the trans- 
port of the ordnance, and other materials 
of a siege, it is to be apprehended that 
great part of the supplies for the army 
must be conveyed by land, and much la- 
bour, time and exertion consumed. — In 
escorting and forwarding these supplies of 
all kinds, as well as in guarding the depot 
at the place of disembarkation, a consi- 
derable portion of troops must necessarily 
be employed. — It has been supposed that 
0,000 men might be sufficient to watch 
Bergen- op- Zoom and Lilio. This supposi- 
tion, however, will be allowed to state 
that force fully as low as under any cir- 
cumstances, prudence can possibly war- 
rant. Bergenop-Zoom canhot be invested 
by any such force, and remains therefore 
open to receive reinforcements, and to be- 
come the point of assembly for troops from 
Holland to any amount that it may be 
possible to collect them, and it is veiy im- 
probable that the enemy should not be 
able very speedily to assemble such a 
force as, with the present garrison, will 
make the situation of the corps opposed 
to b>m an uneasy one, and even enable 
him to threaten South Beveland, The im- 
portance of Lilio to us and to the enemy 
must not bo estimated by the magnitude 
or nature of this place* itself ; was it an 
isolated point, or could we complete the 
investment of this fort, it would not require 
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much of our consideration ; but whilst the 
entny possesses the navigation of the 
Scheldt above Lillo, with Lie! korishoeik 
and the left bank of the river, the former 
place becomes a tete-de-pont which he will 
unquestionably use, and from whence 
he will act upon our line of operations. 
—These considerations, as they apply 
to Bergen-op-Zoom and Lillo, make it 
highly probable, that it will be immedi- 
ately necessary to reinforce considerably 
the corps allotted to observe them. It is not 
therefore unfair to conclude that the be- 
sieging army would be very speedily re- 
duced to about 18,000 men. — With this 
force, or indeed with any that we can bring 
against it, it is impassible, I apprehend, to 
invest Antwerp on both sides of the river ; 
and without doing so, our operations can 
hardly prove effectual. But suppose that 
measure may not be thought necessary, 18 
or 20,000 men is a very inadequate force 
for the purpose in view. — For, although 
we may not perhaps require what is termed 
a covering army, in the first instance, yet 
unquestionably a corps of some kind must 
be pushed towards the Neth, to observe 
the enemy's motions, and to procure in 
some measure supplies from the country. 
— With a very diminished force then, 
we should commence operations against, a 
place, in which, whatever may have been 
its state some time ago, there is an active 
and intelligent enemy, who has now had 
between three weeks and a month to make 
decided preparations and to collect means, 
who has a great stake to guard, who has 
the certainty of every effort being made 
for his relief, and the facility of receiving 
reinforcements and supplies to any amount 
that can be furnished. — Whatever there- 
fore may be the ultimate degree of re- 
sistance marie by Antwerp, it seems per- 
fectly evident that we shall be com- 
pelled to go through all the labour and 
employ all the time requisite to enable us 
x to commence a siege in form, and it is 
certainly very improbable that the enemy 
should not in that time be able to assemble 
such a force as will frustrate the enterprise. 
—The second mode of proceeding that 
occurs to me, although open to objection, 
inasmuch as time would be consumed, 
presents more security in our first opera- 
tions, and would furnish the means of 
withdrawing the army, in case of failure, 
with a comparatively greater degree of 
safety. — The mode I allude to, embraces 
the attack of the forts Lillo and Liefken- 
thoeik as a previous measure, and pro- 
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cecding from the former in the manner 
pointed out in the first plan. — Some time 
must undoubtedly be consumed in this 
previous operation which the enemy would 
benefit by and take advantage of to in- 
crease his means of defence. But we 
should to a greater and much more se- 
cure degree command the navigation of 
the river. The transport of provisions, 
ordnance, ammunition, and storesi might 
be somewhat shortened, and it would be 
from Bergen-op-Zoom alone that any 
material apprehension would be enter- 
tained for the security of our line of ope- 
rations. — It is improbable that naval co- 
operation could, even in this case, be rec- 
koned upon beyond the points of Lillo and 
Liefkcnshoeik, because the fleet opposed 
in the narrow channel by the enemy's flo- 
tilla, and exposed to the effect of his bat- 
teries on the left bank, could not be ex- 
pected to make much progress, or to hold 
with any certainty the ground it might 
gain. It seems therefore doubtful, whe- 
ther this second plan deserves much pre- 
ference in comparison with the first.— 
The third plan of operations is ill suited 
to the extent of our means, but with 
an adequate force is the only one that 
would seem to promise ultimate suc- 
cess, in the # attainment of our object.— 
— According to my ideas of this plan, 
the main body of the army, after the re- 
duction of the forts Lillo and Lielken- 
shoeik, and after allotting a corps for the 
purpose of masking Bergen-op-Zoom, 
should march direct upon Antwerp, and 
form the siege of that place, pushing a 
light corps upon the Mcthe, whilst a de- 
tached corps should proceed by Hu 1st, to 
turn the defences of the left bank of the 
Scheldt, enabling thereby the fleet to pro- 
ceed up the river with all the means of 
attack, and with the view to place itself 
in immediate communication with the be- 
sieging army &n the right bank. — The 
corps on the left bank would complete 
the investment on that side, and it would 
be matter lor consideration how far it 
should co-operate in the actual attack. 
— As such a corps would be without 
support, it must necessarily be of conside- 
rable strength, and such therefore as our 
present numbers can, I apprehend, in no 
I shape afford. — The division of our force, 
under present circumstances, has this de- 
cided disadvantage, that the enemy would 
have the option of falling on either corps 
with his united means, and with every 
prospect of success; and he would require 
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a much shorter time to enable him to as- 
semble a force sufficient for that purpose, 
than if we acted collectively. He proba- 
bly would first turn his attention to the 
corps detached to the left bank, and as it 
earns not being very likely that more 
than from 6 to 10,000 men could be 
spared for that operation from the main 
army, he would probably succeed, first 
in cutting off its supplies, and then attack 
it with advantage. — If his attention was 
first attracted by the corps before Ant- 
werp, it is surely not too much to conceive 
that he could, in ten days or a fortnight, 
collect such a force as would compel it to 
raise the siege, and to collect the whole 
of the troops on the right bank for the 
purpose of fighting an action, which, even 
under the supposition of the result being 
favourable to us, might afford him the op- 
portunity of succouring the place in some 
degree, and would certainly reduce us to 
the necessity (if we prosecuted the siege) 
of retracing our steps through all the la- 
borious path of such an operation. — It 
seems therefore evident, that operations 
on the. left bank of the river are to any 
extent impracticable, unless the whole 
force was to act upon that side, which 
would form a fourth view of the subject ; 
but which, as it is understood ^ the enemy 
has to a great degree inundated the coun- 
try, and may still carry that mode of de- 
fence to a greater extent, it may not be 
necessary to consider. — In smy event, an 
operation on the left bank with the whole 
force, would only imply a bombardment, 
without any investment of the place, and 
the reduction of the work which occupies 
the Tcte-de-Flandre, if the enemy neg- 
lected to inundate it. For if we are re- 
duced by the inundation to approach this 
work by the dykes on its flanl\>, protected 
as they would be by his shipping, I con- 
ceive our prospect of success would be 
small. • 

The right bon. the Earl of Chatham called 
in : —Examined by the Committee. 

In a letter from lord Castlcreagh to your 
lordship, dated the 2d September 1S09. 
to be found in Paper (A.) in No. 6. your 
lordship is reminded of positive instruc- 
tions relative to obstructing the naviga- 
tion of the Scheldt ; the words are these — 
“ I am to express to your lordship his 
Majesty’s confident persuasion that pre- 
vious to your return and in conformity 
to your instructions, your lordship will 
co-operate with the navy in giving ef- 


fect to any measures sir Richard Stra- 
chan may think fit to adopt for obstructing 
the navigation of the Scheldt what 
steps did your lordship take to give effect 
to that instruction ?— I had it not in my 
power to give any. 

How was the army employed from the 
taking of Flushing on the 12th or 15th of 
August, till their retreat was resolved on f 
— The army was not employed at all 
during that period ; it could not be em- 
ployed during that period. 

Before or at the time of the sailing of 
the Expedition, was your lordship in- 
structed to believe Antwerp to be pregna- 
ble by a coup dc main ? — I had intelligence 
communicated to me, that the fortifica- 
tions of Antwerp were in so bad a state 
that perhaps it might be open to a coup 
de main . 

If success had attended the attack on 
the arsenals of Antwerp and the French 
fleet, was your lordship instructed to look 
to any ulterior object? — 1 had no other 
instructions than are before the Committee. 

During the interval between your lord- 
ship’s return from Walcheren and your 
resignation of the command, had your 
lordship frequent returns of the number 
of the sick? — I considered myself as hav- 
ing given up the actual command of the 
nrmy in WaJchcren when I left the island 
of Walcheren; I gave it up to lieut.-gene- 
ral sir E. Coote;. i was otf the stsff, as it 
was called, of that Expedition, on the 25th 
of September. 

During the interval between your lord- 
ship’s return from Walcheren and the ces- 
sation of your command, did the propriety 
of returning and resuming the command 
under all its ditficulife;, ever suggest itself 
to your lordship’s mind ? — 1 did not con- 
ceive myself as at liberty to have returned ; 

I had given up the command by order 
from the secretary of state. 

Did the appointment of your lordship’s 
staff cease on the 25th of September ?— I 
really cannot positively say, but I take for 
granted it did. 

Of how many aid-de-camps did your 
lordship’s staff consist ? — I think it con- 
sisted of three I suppose the question is 
meant to refer to officers on pay. There 
is one aid-de-camp to me as master gene- 
ral of the ordnance ; that I apprehend not 
to be included in the question. 

Your lordship arrived at Bathz on the 
24th of August ; was that the first time' of 
your lordship’s being there ?^-I think it 
was. 
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Did your lordship think the bombard- 
ment of Flushing necessary to its reduc- 
tion, or might it not have fallen by invest- 
ment ? — It was invested for the purpose of 
being attacked. 

Was the bombardment of Flushing ne- 
cessary to its reduction ? — The place was 
regularly besieged ; it was not merely a 
bombardment. 

Your lordship having stated that you 
had received information that from the 
state of works of Antwerp, Antwerp was 
liable to be taken by a coup-de-main ; 
from whom did your lordship receive that 
information ? — It was in the information 
which has been laid upon the tafrle ; I re- 
ceived it from the secretary of state offi- 
cially. 

Did any conversation pass between 
your lordship and the secretary of state, 
upon the subject of the taking Antwerp by 
a coup-de-main ? — I do not know abso- 
lutely by a coup-dc-main ; but 1 had con- 
versations as to whether it might, not be 
taken without a regular siege, or without 
a bombardment. 

In what way was it proposed at that 
time that Antwerp should be taken, if not 
by a coup-de-main yet without siege or 
bombardment ? — If there had been an 
opening for it from the state of the works, 
and the weakness of the garrison, probably 
by assault. 

Did lord Castlereagh express to your 
lordship any expectation that Antwerp 
would be taken by assault? — He certainly 
expressed such expectation, under the cir- 
cumstances which I have stated. 

Those circumstances mean the intelli- 
gence to which your lordship has referred ? 
— -The works being 1# so bad a state, and 
the garrison so weak as to admit of such a 
measure. 

Did lord Castlereagh inform your lord- 
ship that he supposed the works to be so 
weak, and the garrison to be in such a 
state as that your lordship would be able 
to take it by assault ? — He seemed cer- 
tainly to think that it might be possible, 
under the favourable circumstances I have 
mentioned. 

With all the intelligence submitted to 
your lordship by lord Castlereagh, did 
your lordship ever entertain any expecta- 
tion that you should be able to take Ant- 
werp by assault? — If that intelligence, 
which represented the very decayed state 
of the works and the absence of troops to 
the great extent stated in some of the in- 
telligence, had turned out to be true, I 
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certainly thought it might have been pos- 
sible to have taken Antwerp by some vi- 
gorous attack, probably by assault. 

Is the Committee to understand, that 
the only intelligence .upon which those 
conversations were founded, was the 'ftf- 
telligence now before the Committee ?— I 
hardly know how to answer that question 
exactly, because the secretary of state 
might have other intelligence ; I do not 
exactly know whether the intelligence 
laid upon the table here is all the intelli- 
gence, but 1 conclude it is all the intelli- 
gence the secretary of state possessed. 

Did your lordship ever make any dispo- 
sition in your own mind, or give any in- 
formation to any general officer under 
your lordship, of the probability of an as- 
sault being undertaken upon Antwerp ? — 
No disposition certainly (as 1 believe I 
stated on a former night.) was made* 1 or 
could have been made ; it must have de- 
pended entirely on circumstances, and 
having reconnoitcrcd the place very at- 
tentively. 

Did your lordship ever communicate to 
any general officer under your command 
the expectation formed in your lordship’s 
mind and that of lord Castlereagh, on the 
event of the intelligence proving true, of 
being able to carry Antwerp by assault ? 
— In the event of the place being in a si- 
tuation to admit of it, 1 believe I at dif- 
ferent times conversed with different offi- 
cers on the probability of getting into 
Antwerp without having recourse to a 
siege or a bombardment ; no regular plan 
of attack was stated, for the reason I have 
given, nor could be. 

Will your lordship state to the Commit- 
tee the names of any general officers with 
whom you conversed on the subject of 
taking Antwerp by assault? I should think 
1 must have mentioned it to all the gene- 
ral officers, or to all probably with whom 
I had conversation on the subject. 

Does your lordship recollect ever hav- 
ing mentioned the subject to sir John 
Hope ? — 1 rather think not ; for this rea- 
son, that I had no considerable intercourse 
with sir John Hope till I was in South Be- 
veland ; I saw r him once at Deal; at tho 
time 1 saw sir John Hope in South Beve- 
iand, certainly 1 knew it could not be 
then taken by assault. 

Did your lordship ever communicate 
with sir Eyre Coote upon that subject ? — 
I have had many conversations with sir 
Eyre Coote. 

Upon that subject? — I think on every 
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subject connected with the enterprise, I 
have conversed with him ; there was no 
regular disposition or plan communicated. 

Does your lordship recollect having any 
particular conversation marked so as to 
to y°ur mind with sir Eyre Coote, 
ontne taking of Antwerp by assault, and 
the probability of success in that enter- 
prize ? — I do not recollect any pointed or 
particular conversation; I believe that he 
always considered that our ulterior opera- 
tions must be regulated wholly by circum- 
stances after we landed at Santvliet. 

Previous to sailing or at any other time 
did your lordship ever ask the opinion of 
sir E. Coote, as to the practicability of 
taking Antwerp by assault, or the proba- 
bility of success in that enterprize ? — I did 
not ask any formal opinion on the subject 
of sir E. Coote ; but I conversed with him 
on.different modes of operation that we 
might pursue. 

Was the opinion of sir E. Coote ever 
asked by your lordship or given by sir E. 
Coote unasked, as to the practicability of 
taking Antwerp by assault or the proba- 
bility of success in that enterprize ? — I 
think it was not, I conceive that he consi- 
dered any operation to depend wholly on 
circumstances we found after we landed. 

Is the Committee to understand that no 
opinion was asked or was gi\^n by sir E- 
Coote on that particular point ?— No for- 
mal opinion. 

Was any opinion at all? — No positive 
opinion ; there was no formal or distinct 
opinion given by sir E. Coote. 

Was any opinion at all, formal or in- 
formal, given to your lordship by sir E. 
Coote, on that subject ? — I do not know 
that there was any opinion at all given ; 
because I know that he considered our 
operations must be regulated by circum- 
stances when we arrived. 

Was any opinion upon this subject asked 
by your lordship of lord Rosslyn ?— No 
opinion was asked of lord Rosslyn that I 
know of, upon this subject ; I did not un- 
derstand from him that he knew any thing 
of Antwerp. 

Did your lordship communicate with 
any other general officer in your army, on 
the subject of the practicability of taking 
Antwerp by assault ?— I think I had con- 
versations with some of the general of- 
ficers, but no particular conversation that I 
can relate, upon this subject. 

Can your lordship name any other gene- 
ral officer besides sir E. Coote ?— I conceive 
as I said before, that that question must 
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have arisen in conversation with all the 
general officers ; we talked generally of the 
means of our further operations; but no 
distinct opinion was asked, because I did 
not conceive they could give one. 

Does your lordship recollect any marked 
conversation on that subject with lord 
Paget ?— I had a good deal of conversa- 
tion at different times with lord Paget ; I 
do not recollect any marked conversation, 
that is, any formal or distinct opinion given 
by him upon that subject. 

With gen. Grosvenor ?— I have had 
conversation with gen. Grosvenor on the 
subject generally. 

With gen. Brownrigg ?— I had. 

Upon that particular point On that 
point. 

Does your lordship recollect the con- 
versation that passed between vour lord- 
ship and gen. Brownrigg on that parti- 
cular point ? — I cannot recollect any par- 
ticular conversation ; my conversations 
with gen. Brownrigg were very frequent. 

As the prospect of taking Antwerp by 
assault could only have existed in the early 
part of the enterprize, and immediately 
after the landing of the troops, had your 
lordship formed any disposition in your 
own mind, or settled who should be the 
officer to command so important an un- 
dertaking ?— The disposition for that pur- 
pose would have been made according to 
circumstances, and when the place had 
been reconnoitered ; of course there could 
be no disposition previously made on the 
subject, and of course no officer fixed to 
the command. 

Was any reconnoisance of Antwerp 
made at any time ? — Never; it could not 
be, because we never landed on the con- 
tinent. 

Does your lordship recollect, before it 
was decided that your lordship should re- 
ceive instructions of a general description 
under the sign manual, receiving a memo- 
randum of a more detailed description, 
in the form of instructions from lord Cas- 
tlereagh, about the 23 d of June last, which 
stated the general ground upon which 
lord Castlereagh conceived at that time 
that the Expedition was to proceed ? — I 
do remember such a paper. 

J)oes your lordship conceive that the 
general outline of the plan laid down in 
that paper, corresponded with the plan 
your lordship proceeded to execute under 
the instructions under the sign manual, 
which bear date the 16 th of July ?«— I 
conceive that it did entirely. 

(2BJ 
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In that memorandum or statement, was 
the attack on Antwerp described as in- 
tended to. be a simultaneous operation 
with the descent on the island of Walche- 
ren ?— It certainly was. 

Did not that memorandum also give a 
general description of the information of 
which his Majesty’s government at that 
time were in possession, with respect to 
the defences or the Scheldt, including the 
works of Antwerp ? — I think it did, as 
well as 1 recollect. 

Did it not contain a general reference 
to certain military obstacles that the 
army might expect to meet with on their 
arrival before Antwerp, to impede the 
complete execution of the service, and 
did it not particularly contemplate the 
possibility of ihe enemy’s being enabled 
to avail himself of the protection of the 
•guns of the citadel to secure either the 
whole or a part of the ships afloat ; and 
did not your lordship understand that the 
decision upon the policy of the Expedi- 
tion was formed, having those difficulties 
in view ? — l did. 

Upon the information that lord Castle- 
reagh was enabled to lay before your 
lordship before you left England, what 
degree of hope did you feel yourself jus- 
tified in entertaining, that the ulterior ob- 
jects of the Expedition might be success- 
fully accomplished, supposing the fleet 
arrived at Santvlict upon the 3d of Au- 
gust ? — I think that if the intelligence 
turned out to be true, and that every 
other circumstance also turned out favour- 
ably, I should have entertained (as I be- 
lieve I said when I was before examined) 
a confident hope of success as to the re- 
sult of the Expedition : by circumstances 
turning out favourably, I mean, if the fleet 
could have arrived by the 2d or 3d of Au- 
gust at, Santvliet. 

Were the equipments of the army 
framed on such a principle as to admit of 
the most rapid advance on Antwerp after 
its debarkation, with reference particu- 
larly to the heavy artillery attached to 
the army being horsed, and to its being 
accompanied by a considerable force of 
cavalry for the purpose of observing the 
neighbouring garrisons, and covering the 
communications of the army ?— -I think it 
was supposing Antwerp to have been 
* in such a state as that it might have been 
taken by a coup de-main, or might have 
yielded to a bombardment alone. 

Can your lordship state to the Com- 
mittee generally the amount of heavy 


ordnance completely horsed that was 
attached to that portion of the army ?— I 
do not think 1 could state it exactly in 
that way, the number of horses that would 
be required to mount each piece of ord- 
nance would depend so much upon 
cumstances, the state of the roads, and a 
great variety of other circumstances ; 
there were horses enough to mount a 
train equal certainly to the bombardment 
of Antwerp. 

What number of horses for the service 
of the heavy artillery were attached to 
that corps of the army ? — Between 900 
and 1,000 ; I am not quite sure whether 
they were all actually arrived by the 3d 
of August, but they would have been 
within a very few days. 

State to the Committee in a general way 
what number of days you apprehend would 
have been necessary after the corps .ar- 
rived at Santvliet to disembark and ad- 
vance it to Antwerp in a state to storm the 
town, if the situation of the works admitted 
of such an operation? — 1 cannot possibly 
state how long it would have taken to have 
lauded the army, as it must have depended 
entirely upon the nature of the breach 
and the naval means there were for that 
purpose, but I conclude that it might have 
been done in the course of two or three 
days. » 

How many days does your lordship 
conceive it would have required to dis- 
embark and move the corps to Antwerp 
in a situation to bombard the town, with 
the necessary means of bombarding the 
town ? — I think, w ith the communications 
I had with the officers of artillery upon 
that subject, that after the heavy ordnance 
and horses were all landed, they might 
have arrived before Antwerp in a state to 
begin the bombardment in five days ; that 
is on the supposition of moving 30 pieces 
of heavy ordnance. 

In that communication is the time re- 
quired for disembarking the army included, 
or not ? — It is not included. 

When did the first appearances of sick- 
ness to any e xtent shew themselves in the 
army ? — I think towards the 20th of Au- 
gust, to any considerable degree. 

Had the army been healthy prior to 
that period ? — It had been very healthy. 

Did your lordship understand that the 
crews of the ships employed in the Scheldt, 
or that any of the troops so long as they 
continued on board the transports, were 
affected by the disease prevalent in the 
island ofWalcheren and South Beveland? 
—I did not understand that they were. 
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Supposing the army had been carried 
up at once to Santvliet, and disembarked 
there for carrying on operations aga>nst 
Antwerp, has your lordship any reason to 
suppose that the health of the army would 
have "been exposed to suffering from the 
same disease that affected the troops in 
Walcheren and South Beveland ?— I be- 
lieve t^iat the vicinities of Antwerp fbut I 
cannot speak from my own knowledge) is 
certainly healthier than the islands of 
South Beveland and Walcheren, and that 
whilst the troops remained embarked they 
certainly would not have been exposed to 
any sickness. 

Has your lordship any reason to believe 
that the disease prevailed at all in the 
neighbourhood of Antwerp, unless quite 
on the edge of the river which is subject 
to inundation ? — I cannot speak to that fact, 
for I really have no knowledge upon the 
subject ; but 1 believe the neighbourhood 
of Antwerp is not generally considered as 
unhealthy. 

Was landing so large a portion of the 
army, and continuing them for so long a 
period of time on South Beveland, any 
part of the original plan of the Expedition, 
or did it arise out of circumstances after 
it had arrived in the Scheldt ? — It was no 
part of the original plan to Jiave landed 
any more of the army in South Beveland 
than was absolutely necessary for the 
taking the several batteries to enable the 
fleet to proceed, and to have collected the 
resources of the island in horses, waggons, 
&c. for the use of the arm)', to render it 
moveable when it landed at Santvliet ; 
the landing so large a portion of the corps 
arose entirely from circumstances after our 
arrival in the Scheldt. 

Your lordship having stated that you 
did not conceive that the Expedition to 
the Scheldt exposed either the navy or the 
army to imminent hazard will your lord- 
ship have the goodness to state generally 
to the Committee the grounds upon which 
that opinion is formed so far as relates to 
military operations ?— -There might be 
more or less loss, but I did not consider 
that there was any very great risk in the 
Expedition against Walcheren, or in taking 
possession of South Beveland, or in the 
subsequent landing of the army, accord- 
ing to the intelligence received of the 
strength of the enemy : and I was confirm- 
ed in that opinion by the intelligence I 
afterwards received ; there was no force 
collected at Antwerp that I could consider 
as exposing the army to imminent danger. 


Supposing the army had continued in 
perfect health on the 25th of August, and 
that sir Richard Strachan had considered 
it of importance that an endeavour should 
be made to open the Scheldt, to the enter- 
prize of the navy, by the reduction of 
the forts of Lillo and Liefkensiioeik, so 
far as concerns the security of the army, 
would your lordship have hesitated to un- 
dertake a landing at that period? — I think 
I certainly should have -anded the army, 
if sir Richard Strachan had required it at 
that time, supposing the army to be in 
perfect health ; whether J could have un- 
dertaken an Expedition against Lillo and 
Liefkenshocik at that advanced period, I 
am not prepared to say ; I should rather 
think I could not, with the force collet ted 
on the part of the enemy, have ventured to 
divide the army so as to make a siege of 
both places ; but that must have depend- 
ed so much upon circumstances, it is im- 
possible to give a precise opinion as to 
what I should have done when the army 
was landed ; but I should not have he- 
sitated to land it, if required by the navy, 
the army being in good health. 

Is the Committee to understand your 
lordship's opinion to be, that in case the 
fleet had arrived on the 3d at Baihz, the 
army might nave been disembarked, and 
continued on shore from the 3d down to 
the 25th, without prejudice, in your lord- 
ship’s judgment, to its secure re- embarka- 
tion ? — The army might certainly have 
continued to that period, had it been col- 
lected in the field : but I am by no means 
sure it could have remained in security, 
embarked in any operations to that period, 
that would necessarily have divided the 
army very much, and not placed it in a 
state to make head against the enemy. 

From the information your lordship re- 
ceived, what do you conceive to be the 
composition of the enemy’s force, in a 
military point of view ? — There was cer- 
tainly a very large part of that force, 
which, though applicable to garrison duty, 
would not have been formidable in the 
field. 

Did your lordship understand a very 
considerable proportion of the force con- 
sisted of battalions of conscripts and the de- 
pots of the regiments serving at that time 
in Spain and on the Danube ?— From the 
general information I obtained, I believe 
there was a considerable part of the force 
so composed ; there were also some other 
regiments of a more regular description. 

Does your lordship recollect informa- 
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tion received by sir John Hope, which 
bears date 23d of August, and which states 
the enemy’s force on both sides of the 
Scheldt, including the garrisons of Bergen- 
op-Zoom and Antwerp, to amount to 
21,780 men, exclusive of the workmen of 
the arsenals and the crews of the ships ?— - 
I think there was such intelligence re- 
ceived, that accords very much with all 
the rest of the intelligence, which made 
the lyhole number about 35,004) men at the 
time of our arrival at Bathz. 

Does your lordship know why that in- 
telligence does not appear in the quarter- 
master general’s report ? — No, I do not : 

I rather think it was intelligence received 
after the 27th, which was the time the 
Opinion of the general officers were taken, 
but I will not be sure ; I know no reason 
why it was not inserted. 

Taking the enemy’s force on that state- 
ment, and considering the quality of that 
force, and also its distribution, should your 
lordship have considered that your army, 
if on shore at that moment, would have 
been exposed to any risk in effecting its 
re-embarkation, if it found it necesssary 
by the operations of such a force in the 
field against you ? — That must have de- 
pended very much on the situation in 
which the army I commanded stood at the 
time ; if collected, as I have before said, 

I do not think it would have been in any 
danger from such a force : I suppose al- 
ways in reference to this question, the 
army to be in perfect health. 

Supposing your lordship had found 
yourself in a situation to land your army 
at Santvliet, at the beginning instead 
of the close of the month of August, what 
hope do you now feel yourself justified in 
entertaining with respect to the prospects 
you should have had of accomplishing the 
ulterior objects of the Expedition ?— -If 
the intelligence, which I am not able to 
speak positively to, had been true, respect- 
ing the state of Antwerp, which I had re- 
ceived in the communications from the 
secretary of state, I could certainly have 
had considerable hopes of success ; but if 
Antwerp was in a state that the works 
were completely repaired, 1 should cer- 
tainly have thought that success, even if 
we had landed atthc early period named, 
bad been very doubtful indeed. 

Your lordship having stated in the 
former part of youjr examination, that in 
order to open the Scheldt so as to enable 
the Navy to proceed up to Antwerp, in 
addition to the sieges of Lillo and Lief- 
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kensh'oeik, it would have been necessary 
to take two other batteries, fort Frederick- 
Henry and another fort ; were not those 
forts, when the Expedition arrived in the 
Scheldt, in a ruined and dismantled state j 
and was it not after that arrival thw? 
enemy began to work upon them with a 
view of making use of them ?— I cannot 
recollect at this time ; I think that the 
answer referred to the landing that was 
proposed after the army arrived at Bathz 
on the 25th of August : I think when we 
arrived in the Scheldtfort Frederick-Henry 
had been understood to be dismantled. I 
think I stated that on the 25th of August 
fort Frederick-Henry and another battery 
newly erected would have been to be de- 
stroyed. 

Were the works alluded to at that time 
closed works or opened batteries ?— Fort 
Fredeiick-Hepry had been an inclosed 
work formerly ; hut 1 had no actual 
knowledge of it at the time I was there. 

Has your lordship any reason to know 
that the town of Antwerp has defended 
itself against any siege since the year 
1584, when it was attacked by the duke of 
Parma ? — I believe it has not stood a siege 
since that time. 

What number of dkys of open trenches 
did the citadel of Antwerp defend itself, 
when it was attacked in the year 1746, by 
a detachment of marshal Saxe's army, 
after the confederates had retired, without 
resistance from the city of Antwerp - 
As well as I remember, at that period it 
had thrown into it a garrison of 1,6()0 men ; 

I think it was attacked by the army under 
the conte de Clermo, twenty battalions 
of infantry and sixteen squadrons ol horse ; 
the enemy abandoned the town of Ant- 
werp, and the army of besiegers was also 
in possession of the left bank of the river : 
I think, to the best of my recollection, the 
siege lasted about eight days, but 1 cannot 
speak positively; I have seen an account 
of it in military books. 

Does your lordship recollect how many 
days the fort* of Lillo defended itself in 
the following year, against an attack from 
a detachment of the same army ?— 1 can- 
not state exactly : I have seen accounts : 
I think about five days ; but the sieges 
were connected : there was the siege of 
Lillo and two or three other forts which 
were then in repair, and I think the at- 
tack of the whole lasted thirteen days ; 
but it ir rather matter of history than 
any thing I have any particular know- 
ledge of, and the army who attacked Lillo 
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were, at that time, in possession of Lief* 
kenshoeik and the left bank of the river. 

Supposing it had been determined to ad- 
vance the army on Antwerp, without un- 
dertaking the preliminary sieges ofLillo 
affij B £3ief kenshoeik, and consequently that 
the navy could not have acted in the upper 
parts of the Scheldt, might not the marines 
and seamen of the fleet have been landed 
in considerable number in aid of the ope- 
rations on' shore ? — I cannot very well 
speak to that question ; it depended en- 
tirely upon the navy ; but I should be 
inclined to think, from the assistance we 
derived from the navy, from parties of 
marines and seamen landing at the attack 
of Walcheren, that we should have de- 
rived material assistance from the seamen 
of the fleet. 

Taking into your consideration the 
naval assistance that you had reason to 
expect in carrying on the siege of Flush- 
ing, what is the greatest amount of force 
your lordship calculated upon being ena- 
bled to assemble for operations against 
Antwerp without discontinuing the siege 
of Flushing, upon the supposition that the 
army continued in health, and also that 
the blockade of Flushing was rendered 
effectual at the outset of the operations ? — 
I should think that if onljs a garrison of 
about 3,000 men had been in Flushing, 
possibly some part of the corps under sir 
Eyre Coote might perhaps have been 
withdrawn, for the ulterior operations be- 
fore the siege was at an end; to what 
degree it is impossible for me to state. 

Had your lordship any doubt of the 
truth of the information you had received 
respecting the state of Antwerp before 
you sailed from Deal ? — I had no parti- 
cular reason whatever to doubt it; no in- 
telligence came to me that either went to 
make me doubt it or to confirm the truth 
of it; 1 had no intelligence indeed but 
what was transmitted to me by the secre- 
tary of state before 1 left the Downs. 

Is the Committee to understand your 
lordship sailed with the Expedition from 
Deal believing you should find the situa- 
tion of Antwerp accord with the informa- 
tion your lordship had received ?— I knew 
nothing whatever of the truth of the in- 
telligence ; of course I could only know 
whether it would Uirn out to be true or 
nor. When I arrived at my destination, 
I had no ground for believing or disbe- 
lieving it ; I had no means of knowing 
whether the intelligence was from good 
«ources or otherwise. 
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Did your lordship sail from Deal cal- 
culating upon finding the situation of 
Antwerp such as had been represented to 
you ?— I could not know any thing as to 
what would be the state in which I should 
find Antwerp. 

Had your lordship any reason to be- 
lieve that you would have found the situa- 
tion of Antwerp different from that which 
had been represented to you by the infor- 
mation conveyed to your lordship by his 
Majesty's secretary of state ?— I had no 
positive information that could lead me to 
form such a conclusion : I had heard of 
course in conversation various conjectures 
about the state of Antwerp, but I had 
nothing that gave me any grounds to dis- 
believe the intelligence at all that was 
submitted to me by the secretary of state. 

Did your lordship believe that the ulti- 
mate success of the Expedition against 
Antwerp depended upon the fleet arriving 
at Santvliet by or about the 3d of August, 
according to the intelligence which your 
lordship had received ? — I think it de- 
pended very much on the early arrival of 
the army at Santvliet, as of course the 
enemy would be in a state of less prepa- 
ration. 

Then, as your lordship sailed from 
Deal, having received information that 
the fortifications of Antwerp were in a 
state of decay, and that there was but a 
very small garrison there, and as your 
lordship believed that the object of carry- 
ing Antwerp was only likely to be at- 
tained by the speedy arrival of the arma- 
ment at Santvliet, did your lordship make 
any arrangement, and what, for disem- 
barking the army, in the first instance, at 
Santvliet? — That arrangement could only 
be made on the arrival of the armament 
at Santvliet, in concert of course with the 
admiral. 

Is the Committee to understand that 
your lordship sailed from Deal without 
making any arrangement fur landing the 
army at Santvliet ? — Without any decided 
arrangement for that purpose; certainly 
none could possibly be made, from the 
nature of the circumstance. 

Did your lordship upon your sailing 
make any arrangement at all for the land- 
irfg of the army at Santvliet? — No de- 
tailed arrangement certainly ; I did not 
conceive it was a thing that could be 
made; before I sailed I had no precise 
knowledge where we should be to land, 
or the nature of the landing place, till it 
was recon noitered, or whether the corps 
would arrive together or separately. 
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Did your lordship receive any di- 
rections from the secretary of state to 
make such arrangement ?— I do not re- 
collect any. 

To what period of time did your lord- 
ship allude, when you stated that you do 
not conceive there was any force collected 
in Antwerp which would expose the army 
to imminent hazard I have I think said 
already, that at no time was there a force 
that could have exposed the array to 
imminent danger if kept together ; but if 
divided for operations on each bank of the 
river, or employed in siege, I think it 
would have been exposed to imminent 
risk, except in the very early period after 
our arrival there. 

Taking as the basis of the calculation, 
four days from the Downs to Bathz, would 
not the last part of the armament which 
sailed from the Downs on the 30th of 
July have arrived at Bathz on the 2d of 
August? — It probably would. 

If the communication had been cut off 
with Cadsand before the enemy sent any 
reinforcements across to Flushing, would 
it not have been possible to have with- 
drawn from Walcheren a part even of sir 
Eyre Coote's force, originally destined for 
the reduction of that island, for the pur- 
pose of employing such part in the exe- 
cution of the ultimate objects of the arma- 
ment, without occasioning the disconti- 
nuance of the siege of Flushing? — J think 
a small portion might have been with- 
drawn ; but I think there was a larger 
garrison in Flushing even before any ar- 
rived from Cadsand than I had expected 
to have found there. 

Did not the considerable reinforcements 
which the enemy threw into Flushing 
from Cadsand,,increase the garrison to the 
amount of about 8,000 men ?■— I believe 
they did. 

Did not this circumstance render the 
employment of the whole force of sir 
Eyre Coote’s original corps in the siege 
of Flushing indispensable? — It did. 

Did not this circumstance also, make it 
advisable to employ additional troops in 
that service^ with a view to accelerating 
the fall of the fortress, if such additional 
troops could not at the time be employed 
in the execution of the ultimate object of 
the army ?•— I thought that it certainly 
would accelerate the fall of the place, and 
1 also thought that by a larger corps 
being employed, the corps under sir Eyre 
Coote would be considerably less har- 
yassed, and of course more fit to engage in 
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ulterior operations; and that induced me 
to land an additional corps oi troops, but 
it, was done under an idea that the fleet 
could not at’ that moment have passed up 
the Scheldt. 

Notwithstanding this latter coiMitiTFS- 
tion, namely the acceleration of the reduc- 
tion of Flushing, did your lordship, anxi- 
ous for the accomplishment of the ulterior 
objects of the Expedition, and feeling that 
sir Eyre Coote’s original corps was equal 
to the reduction of Flushing (although not 
so speedily as if it was stronger) deter- 
mine to withdraw from Walcheren the 
additional troops that had been landed 
there, the moment the naval means should 
be ready to forward them to Bathz ? — I 
certainly must have taken my decision 
upon that point, from a consideration of 
the circumstances at the moment ; but I 
think I certainly should have withdrawn 
them the moment the armament could 
proceed up the Scheldt; possibly they 
need not have been withdrawn for two or 
three days so soon as the rest, for pro- 
bably before the time the ordnance horses, 
&c. could have landed, this corps might 
have joined the rest of the army, but very 
probably I should have withdrawn them 
in the first instance. 

In consequence of the admiral's com- 
munication to your lordship on the t>th of 
August, relative to naval co-operation in 
the reduction of Flushing, did any thing 
pass between your lordship and the ad- 
miral upon that subject? — I had some 
conversation I think, with the admiral at 
that time upon the subject. 

Will your lordship have the goodness to 
state what that, conversation was ?— I think - 
the letter proposing that co-operation was 
the 8th of August; I saw sir Richard 
Strachan pretty frequently at that time, 
probably it was on the subsequent day, 
or perhaps the sapne da}' that conversation 
took place ; the ships had not at that time 
come into the Scheldt, and the wind was 
contrary till the 1 1th, the batteries were 
to be opened on the 10th; I understood 
that ;»ir Richard Strachan offered that co- 
operation in the event of the opening of 
the batteries not succeeding in taking the 
place : I remember stating to sir Richard 
Strachan that I had no doubt when the 
batteries were opened (he place must fall, 
and that I had considerable doubts whe» 
ther it would be worth risking any of the 
line of battle ships at that period, that it 
might have been of considerable impor- 
tance at the commencement, if it would 
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have prevented the necessity of a siege 
altogether, but that at that time it was 
certain on the opening of the batteries the 
lace must fall ; in point of fact the ships 
id not pass from their anchorage till the 
- ■ 1 ASh»gfAugust. 

If the fleet could have gone up the 
Scheldt sooner, would your lordship have 
proceeded to attempt the ultimate object 
of the*armament, without waiting for the 
reduction of Flushing ; I mean after the 
originally projected plan of operations 
was frustrated by the necessity of carry- 
ing so considerable a part of the arma- 
ment into the Roompot after the enemy 
had reinforced Flushing to so considerable 
an extent, and after additional troops had 
been landed to accelerate the reduction 
of that fortress ? — I certainly should. 

Is the Committee to understand, that 
the reason your lordship remained so long 
on Waicheren, and allowed those troops 
that were landed in addition to sir E. 
Coote’s original corps to do so, was, that 
until the whole armament exclusive of 
sir E. Coote’s force should arrive in the 
neighbourhood of Bathz, no operation 
against Antwerp could be undertaken; 
that the forwarding of the armament to 
that point depended solely upon the navy, 
and that the anxiety which your lordship 
felt upon this subject, arising from a con- 
viction of the infinite importance of ce- 
lerity towards final success, was from 
time to time communicated to the admiral 
in the urgent manner in which it was the 
indispensable duty of the commander in 
chief of the laud forces to make such re- 
presentation ? — The corps under general 
Grosvenor, which was the additional 
corps landed, necessarily remained until 
the transports could arrive to carry them 
up the Scheldt; it was impossible for any 
operations of any sort to be undertaken 
till the armament was collected, particu- 
larly the cavalry and ordnance ships and 
the ships with the ammunition and with 
the provisions ; and therefore until the 
whole was collected at Baths, unques- 
tionably 1 should say it was impossible 
for any operation whatever to have been 
underiaken, and theret.»re I remained for 
that reason at Waicheren ; the corps 
which had been landed remained on shore 
also for the same reason : with respect to 
any communication I had to make to the 
admiral on the subject of expedition, I 
urged to him the necessity of expedition, 
and I had every reason to believe he 
was impressed with the same sentiment. 


Did your lordship ever give any au- 
thority or instructions to lord Rosslyn or 
sir J. Hope, to concert and undertake any 
operation with the navy before you should 
arrive in person on South Beveland ?— Sir 
J. Hope was landed fpr the execution of 
a particular service, which was merely to 
take the batteries, and to open a way for 
the fleet, and to collect the resources in 
provisions, cattle, and horses : I certainly 
never gave any orders to lord Rosslyn, 
who commanded there, after the landing 
of lord Huntley's division and his own, 
because it was impossible any operation 
of any sort or kind whatever could be 
undertaken till the ordnance ships with 
the ammunition and provisions could have 
been carried up the river. 

Did the admiral communicate to your 
lordship the order he sent to sir R. Keats 
to concert operations with lord Rosslyn, 
and request of your lordship to giveorders 
of a similar description to that general ?— 
No, he did not; the letter from sir R. 
Keats to lord Rosslyn was communicated 
to me by his lordship. 

Was every possible arrangement for the 
speedy execution of the projected plan of 
operations made by your lordship and 
your staff) in such a manner that if the 
naval means could have been employed, 
no delay would have happened on the 
part of the army ? —-There certainly was. 

Ilad your lordship conceived that a 
part of the force in South Beveland could 
have been employed in advance to any 
useful purpose before the cavalry, artil- 
lery, &c. had arrived in the neighbour- 
hood of Bathz, was it your lordship’s in- 
tention to have gone there to have car- 
ried ori such operations in person ? — I 
should certainly have gone there the first 
moment possible for any operation of any 
sort to have taken place. 

Did your lordship intend to withdraw 
any, and what part of the 6,000 men 
landed in the island of Waicheren, after 
the fall of Flushing, in order to employ 
the troops so withdrawn in the accom- 
plishment of the ulterior objects of the 
Expedition ?— I think that if the naval 
blockade had continued, which I suppose 
it would certainly have done, a part of 
that force might have been carried over 
to South Beveland, and set at liberty 
whatever corps had been landed there. 

After the whole of the army had as- 
sembled at Bathz, did * not all the intelli- 
gence your lordship received represent 
the works of Antwerp to be in such a 
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state, and the garrison so strong, as to 
make it impossible to take the place with- 
out a siege ? — I think all the intelligence 
went to that effect. 

Did not the intelligence at this period 
also state that the. enemy had already 
collected between 30 and 40,000 men in 
Antwerp, Bergen-op-Zoom, Breda and 
that neighbourhood, including the force 
in Cadsand, that this force was daily in- 
creasing, and that every preparation was 
making to oppose our landing at Sant- 
vliet, also that extensive preparations 
were making between Santvliet and Ant- 
werp ' That was certainly the substance 
of all the intelligence I received; I had 
no very distinct intelligence as to the ex- 
tent oi the preparations making to resist 
the landing at Santvliet, but I understood 
the enemy had constructed several bat- 
teries on the dyke ; the inundations too 
were reported to be very considerable. 

Did not this intelligence, and the sick- 
ness of the army, and your lordship's 
own reasoning as to the use the enemy 
must necessarily have made of the in- 
terval between your first arrival offWal- 
cheren and the period to which I allude, 
to ameliorate the defences of Antwerp 
and the other forts, and to collect a con- 
siderable defensive force from all quar- 
ters, determine your lordship’s judgment 
against the practicability of then attack- 
ing Antwerp ? — They certainly did. 

Did not your lordship on the 27th of 
Aug. assemble the lieut. generals of the 
army ,in a council of war, and is not their 
opinion now before the House ?— I assem- 
bled the lieut. generals on the 27th of 
Aug., and 1 believe their opinion is be- 
fore the House, 

Did your lordship understand that the 
admiral differed from or concurred in 
that opinion ? — I conceived, certainly, 
that the admiral concurred in the opinion, 
that nothing further could be attempted. 

What induced your lordship to form 
that conjecture ?— I received a letter 
from the admiral on the 27th, the day the 
council of war assembled, in which he 
distinctly stated that opinion. 

Will your lordship have the goodness 
to produce the admiral's letter of the 
27th of Aug. ? — It is a letter stating the 
reasons of sir R. Strachan for desiring his 
letter to be sent home to the admiralty ; 
it is in that letter he states a distinct opi- 
nion that no further operation could, with 
any prospect of success, be at that time 
undertaken. [His Lordship produced a 
copy of the letter, which was read.] 
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Copy of Sir R. Strachan 9 s Letter . 

St. Domingo, Bathz , 21th Aug . 1 809. 
u My lord ; In consideration of your 
note v l detain the cutter ; there are two 
others waiting for orders besides this, but 
I remind you, you have not a weej^pso^— 
visions for the army, and we have not 
above four for the navy, which, when we 
come to divide with you, will reduce us 
to about ten days ; it therefore becomes 
indispensably necessary I should call the 
attention of government to this circum- 
stance, and I pray you to let me dispatch 
the vessel ; two shall wait your dis- 
patches. We are now at two-thirds al- 
lowance ; the most serious consequences 
may arise from any delay, when you con- 
sider the vast number we have to victual, 
at least 70,000, I am sure your lordship 
will be of my way of thinking “ that not 
a moment should be lost in communicating 
home." All I shall say is, that you don't 
propose to go on to Antwerp for the rea- 
son mentioned in your letter ; and really 
when I consider the reduced state of the 
provisions, the encreasing sickness, and 
the encreasing power of the enemy, little 
success can be expected from any ope- 
ration ; unless it is the intention of our 
country to keep the armj' here to the ac- 
complishment of the object, and reinforce 
it as circumstances may make necessary. 
—I should have been on shore, but am 
not well ; but nothing should have pre- 
vented me, if I could have been at all 
useful : your lordship may rest assured 
that I shall be ready to do every thing 
you propose, and that the navy is at your 
disposal for every purpose to forward the 
public service. I have, &c. 

(Signed R. J. Strachan." 
t( To his Excellency the Right Hon, 
the Earl of Chatham 99 
“ Your lordship might write a short 
letter ; but pray don't prevent my send- 
ing the vessel home ; I see the most 
serious consequences likely to arise, from 
the government being ignorant of the 
want of provisions." 

Supposing the whole of the army de- 
stined for the operation against Antwerp, 
had reached Santvliet, so as to be ready 
for disembarkation on the 3d and 4th, of 
Aug. has your lordship now any reason to 
think that your operations would not have 
been sucessful ? — I think that would have 
depended very much upon whether Ant- 
werp could have been taken without a 
siege ; I should not think we should have 
6 
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been in a situation at that time to have 
undertaken a regular siege ; I beg to add 
also, that I considered, by the intelligence 
that I possessed, that the works had boen 
repaired, and that it was not open of 
course tp a coup dc main. 

Did the intelligence received about that 
period, the 3d and 4-th oi‘ August, slate 
that the works had then been repaired ? 
— 1 had no intelligence to that effect so 
early as the 3d and 4th of August certain- 
ly ; but I understood the question to be 
asked me, what my opinion now was. 

From the information your lordship 
had received respecting the defences of 
Antwerp, is your lordship enabled to in- 
form the Committee, whether there were 
any defences towards the river line ? — I 
had no intelligence I think of any works 
on that side ; tin re were many guns 
mounted upon the quays. 

Is your lordship enabled to inform the 
Committee at about what time those bat- 
teries were erected ? — 1 do not know of 
the construction of any batteries ; I said 
that there were gun s placed along the quays. 

Supposing that the sea line was defence- 
less in the state in which it has been repre- 
sented to be, and that the flotilla and gun 
boats had been enabled to proceed up as 
high as Antwerp, by possessing them- 
selves of the forts which ccTtmnanded the 
river, docs your lordship imagine there 
would have been any great loss of time in 
getting immediate possession of the arse- 
nal and town ? — 1 do not know exactly 
how to answer that question ; that ques- 
tion would be answered better, undoubt- 
edly, by the naval officers; but I col- 
lected from them that it would be im- 
possible for the ships or the flotilla to 
make any progress up the Scheldt, unless 
accompanied by the army in possession of 
both banks of the river. 

Sir John Hope's division of the army 
having not only secured the whole of the 
enemy's works on South Bevcland by the 
2d of August, but the fort of Bathz hav - 
ing been evacuated, had our ships of war 
andflotilla been able to reach Bathz about 
the same time, how soon does your lord- 
ship imagine operations could have been 
undertaken against fort Lillo? — Opera- 
tions could not hive been undertaken 
against fort Lillo by sir John Hope's divi- 
sion: I do not apprehend any operation 
against fort Lillo could have been under- 
taken with any security until the whole 
of the army had been assembled at Bathz 
with the cavalry, artillery, &c. 
vol . xv ( — ’.Appendix* 


Were there not found on Walcheren, 
South Beveland, and at Ijaihz a sufficient 
train of battering cannon, to wit, of 1ft 
and 21 pounders, of 12 inch mortars and 
shot-shells, and ammunition of every de- 
scription, ready to have attacked Lillo, 
had the measure been otherwise thought 
expedient ? — I do not think they would 
have been available for the purpose, or 
that there would have been any means 
of moving them. 

Had your lordship received any parti- 
cular information respecting the nature of 
the works of fort Lillo, so as to be enabled 
to judge of the practicability of being 
enabled to land a force within a short dis- 
tance of the works and under the cover of 
a very high embankment, to have erected 
batteries and to have destroyed the de- 
fences of the place without opening 
trenches or investing the place ? — 1 un- 
derstood that fort Lillo was in a good state 
and would of course require a siege to 
take possession of it ; being a case mated 
work, I believe it could only be attacked 
by making regular approaches upon the 
dyke ; it was in that way it was attacked 
w hen it was taken before. 

Had our flotilla and ships of war com- 
manded the river immediately below fort 
Lillo so as to have protected the landing 
of the troops within from 1 to 200 yards 
of the works, and to have taken possession 
of the embankment, could not batteries 
have been erected upon that embankment, 
and at the same time gun-boats and mor- 
tars operating against the place, have pro- 
bably obtained possession of it in the 
course of a very few days ? — I do not 
conceive that fort Lillo could have been 
reduced by such means, or that any such 
attack as that spoken of was in any re- 
spect practicable. I understand to be 
stated, that, the landing was to be made 
within 200 yards of the guns of the fort; 
which I take to be clearly impossible. 

From what circumstances docs your 
lordship suppose it to be impossible, sup- 
posing that we were in possession of the 
river, and that there is a large high em- 
bankment not commanded by the works 
of the fort, the fort containing only 1,000 
men, to have landed 4 or 5,000 men ? — I 
apprehend this was a w’ork which could 
not be taken without regular approaches ; 
and I never heard of approaches being 
commenced at 200 yards from a place. 

Is not the only reason for commencing 
approaches at a distance the protection of 
the troops, and if those troops could b$ 
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equally well protected by landing under 
an embankment; if the attacking army 
could be covered at the distance even of 
50 yards, would not that be a very desi- 
rable situation? — I do not think any 
thing of that kind would have been prac- 
ticable ; in my opinion it was quite im- 
possible. 

Upon the receipt of sir Richard Stra- 
chan’s letter of the 27th of Aug. did your j 
lordship call upon the commissary gene- 
ral of the army for a report of the state of 
the provisions, and did it correspond with 
the estimate sir Richard Strachan had 
given of their amount ? — I certainly 
thought it my duty to lose no time in 
looking into the subject, not being at all 
aware of that being the case, and I found 
it entirely erroneous, for that there were 
a mouth’s provisions for the troops. 

Mas your lordship reason to know that 
; .l was deliberately deemed most advisable 
for the public service that the supply of 
provisions should be progressively for- 
warded to the army, so as not to encum- 
ber their movements witha greater propor- 
tion of provisions at any one time than the 
public service could possibly require ? — I 
understood that to be ihe intention ; and 
in point, of fact, v\e always had a suffici- 
ent supply of provisions. 

Does your lordship recollect a passage 
in your journal of the 19th of August, 
wherein it is said, “ Lord Chatham’s in- 
tention to remove his head quarters to 
Goes and South Beveland on the follow- 
ing day* was communicated to lieut. gen. 
the earl of llosslyn, but he was obliged to 
defer his departure till the day following 
on account of some urgent arrangement to 
be taken, which arose out of his last dis- 
patches from England ;” it appears from 
the printed papers, that the last dispatch 
was dated the 12th of August; will your 
lordship have the goodness to state what 
were those arrangements to be taken, 
which arose out of your last dispatches 
from England? — I think as well as I can 
recollect the circumstance which pre- 
vented my going on that day, was with 
respect to making some very particular 
enquiries as to the obtaining of further 
quantities of money in the islands of Wal- 
cheren and South Beveland ; the nature of 
the arrangement, was an arrangement 
with the commissary general; to the 
best of my recollection there was a dis- 
patch to the commissary general. 

In the early part of your lordship’s ex- 
amination this evening, you mentioned a 
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memorandum of instructions you had re- 
ceived from lord Gastlereagh, dated about 
the 23d of June, besides the instructions 
under the sign manual ; has your lordship 
any copy of that memorandum ? — I have 
no copy of that memorandum ; i t was not 
an instruction communicated but 

a draft of a projected instruction as I un- 
derstood sent for me to look. at. 

Did that memorandum form the basis 
of the instruction your lordship did re- 
ceive ?— I think it was rather more at 
large, but it exactly corresponded with the 
instruction I did receive; I only saw it as 
a memorandum. 

Does your lordship recollect having 
been at his Majesty’s levee on the 4th of 
October ? — I do not recollect, but 1 think 
it extremely likely that Iwas; 1 should 
rather think I was. 

Docs your lordship recollect having 
had at that time at the King’s levee in 
your hand a paper purporting to be an 
account of the transactions of the force 
under your lordship’s command in Zea- 
land ? — I am most perfectly sure that I 
had no such paper whatever, if I was there 
on the 4th, which I believe I was; my 
paper which I had in my hand was the 
monthly return of the ordnance depart- 
ment. 

Does your ’ordship recollect having de- 
livered to his Majesty any Narrative of 
the proceedings in Zealand on the 15th of 
Jan. ? — I did not deliver any Narrative of 
the proceedings in Zealand to his Majesty, 
but I transmitted it to his Majesty at 
Windsor on the 15th of January, 
j Was that Narrative accompanied by any 
I letter ? — It was not accompanied by any 
letter; there was a note of transmission ; 
a note to colonel Taylor I think. 

Has your lordship any copy of that 
note ? — I have not. 

Does your lordship recollect having ap- 
plied for that Narrative to be returned to 
your lordship by his Majesty ? — I remem- 
ber having expressed a wish to his Ma- 
jesty, at the levee, on the 7th of Feb. I 
think, that he would have the goodness to 
return that Narrative, because I wished to 
make some alteration, to leave out a pas- 
sage there was in it ; and it was so returned. 

Did your lordship receive that Narrative 
back on the 10th, and in what manner ? 
— It was either on the 9th or the 10th, I 
think it was on the 10th I received it 
back ; it was merely sent back witha note 
from colonel Taylor, saying he had the 
King’s command to send it back; but 
nothing else. 
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Did your lordship tender the Narrative 
again to the King on the i 4th of Feb. ? — 
I did. 

Was it given by his Majesty at the same 
levee at which it was tendered by vour 
lordsh: -*o his Majesty to the secretary of 
state ? — It was not given at the levee ; it 
was given at an audience after the levee ; 
and I received his Majesty’s command to 
give fl, to the secretary of state, which 1 did 
immediately. 

Without its passing into his Majesty’s 
hand ? — Yes, his Majesty desired 1 would 
give it to the secretary of state. 

lias your lordship any copy of the Nar- 
rative as it was communicated to his Ma- 
jesty on the 15th of Jan. ? — I have not. 

Can your lordship state the substance 
of the alteration? — 1 really do not think, 
especially after so long an examination as 
I* have now gone through, that I can re- 
collect perfectly the substance, it was a 
passage towards the close of the report, 
w hich contained rather matter of opinion 
or speculation, or rather discussion, which 
I thought, would be better out of the re- 
port; and 1 asked his Majesty’s permis- 
sion to leave that passage out of the report, 
w hich I did. I do not think, after so long 
an examination, I could take upon me to 
state the substance of that passage, or to 
recollect it; but it related only to matter 
of opinion, and was only one passage, 
which I thought w’ould not accord in any 
respect with the rest of the Narrative, 
which was merely a statement of facts. 

Does your lordship recollect the pur- 
port of the note which accompanied the 
Narrative when it was first delivered on 
the 15th of Jan. ? — It was a note of trans- 
mission, sending the Narrative to colonel 
Taylor for the. King. — [Ilis lordship was 
directed to withdraw.) 

The Chairman was directed to report 
progress and ask leave to sit again. 

After some time the Committee was re- 
sumed. 

Lieut. General Sir E,yre Coote, K. B. 

called in ; — Examined by the Com- 
mittee. 

Have the goodness to state what were 
the Instructions under which you sailed ?— 

I have them to present to the Committee. 
—-[Sir Eyre Coote delivered in his In- 
structions; which were read.] 

Secret. Horse Guards , 17 th July 1809. 

“ Sir ; By direction of lieut. general the 
earl of Chatham j I have the honour to 
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transmit for your information the outline 
of a disposition for the attack of Wal- 
cheren and the possession of South Beve- 
land, which has been approved by his 
lordship. It is of course subject to such 
alteration as better intelligence and the 
actual state of the enemy and other cir- 
cumstances may render necessary at the 
moment of carrying the operation into 
execution. I also inclose a memorandum 
containing all the information lam in pos- 
session of respecting the island of Wal- 
cheren, together with extracts from a re- 
cent reconnoissance made of the defences 
on Cadsand by captain Paisley of the royal 
engineers. 1 have, &c. 

Lieut . Gen. Sir Eyre Rob. Bkovvnrigc, 

Coote , K. B. a. M. G.” 

Will you state at what time you took 
the command of the forces upon the island 
of Walcheren ? — I was ordered to Ports- 
mouth on the 30th of June ; and on the 
2d of July I took the command of the 
troops at Portsmouth who were destined 
to the attack of the island of Walcheren. 

At what time were you left in command 
of the troops that we re in the island of 
Walcheren r — On the 10th of Sept, lord 
Chatham delivered over the command of 
the troopsiu t he island ofWalcherentorne. 

At what time were you first instructed 
to make enquiries respecting the possi- 
bility of retaining the island of Walche- 
ren ? — I do nojt recollect that I received 
any particular instructions to that effect. 

What were your instructions when lord 
Chatham quitted the island of Walcheren ? 
— I had no particular instructions but to 
remain therein the command of the troops ; 
the general order appointing me to re- 
main in the island was the principal in- 
struction that I received on that head. 

Among the papers printed there is a 
report transmitted by you of the number 
of men which you thought would be ne- 
cessary for the defence of Walcheren and 
the other measures that would be necessary 
to be taken for its protection; was that re- 
port made in consequence of any instruc- 
tions or any communication received by 
you ? — The letter that I wrote to lord 
Chatham was sent by me of my own ac- 
cord to his lordship. 

• You had received no instructions from 
lord Chatham to make those enquiries and 
to furnish him with such a report ? — Not 
particular instructions ; in communica- 
tions with lord Chatham we often con- 
versed touching the number of men that 
would be necessary to remain in Wab 
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theren, and we also conversed touching 
the situation of the sick. 

Did lord Chatham at no time communi- 
cate to you that he had received instruc- 
tions from lord Castlereagh to submit to 
him a report respecting the means of main- 
taining Walcheren r — I think he did. 

Was it in consequence of that commu- 
nication that you made this report? — No. 

What was the inducement which Jed 
you at that time to make this report ? — In 
consequence of the very difficult situation 
in which I thought I should be placed, and 
ior fear that any untoward circumstance 
should occur so as to render my situation 
and that of the troops extremely precari- 
ous and difficult. 

What were the difficulties of situation 
which you apprehended ? — In case of an 
attack from the enemy 1 thought it was 
but justice due to myself and to the troops 
to state my opinion with respect to the 
situation in which I was placed in the 
island of Walcheren ; I also thought it was 
my duty so to do. 

Have the goodness to state what was 
the situation of the island and of the troops 
at the time lord Chatham quilted it for 
England? — The troops were extremely 
unhealthy ; a number of arrangements it 
would be of course necessary to make, 
should it bo intended that the island of 
Walcheren should be retained. 

Have the goodness to state what was 
the amount of preparation which you con- 
ceived would have been necessary for the* 
defence of the island ? — I staled my opi- 
nion in my letter to lord Chatham of the 
number of troops that I ready at that time 
thought would be necessary to retain the 
island. 

What was the number of troops you 
think would have been necessary to place 
the island in a state of complete security ? 
— I do not say that even the number that 
I stated in my letter, videlicet, 20,000, 
would be sufficient, because it is impossi- 
ble for me to say what number of troops 
might attack the islaud ; but I suppose 
that 20,000 men would have been sufficient 
for the security of the island at that time. 

By the words “ at that time/' do you 
mean at that moment only, or do you 
mean to speak prospectively for the re- 
mainder of the campaign, or for what pe- 
riod ? — In the view 'I took of the island, 
and of the probable force of the enemy at 
that time, I really thought 20,000 might 
answer the purpose. 

You state also that considerable addi- 


tional fortifications were necessary ; can 
you give the Committee atiy idea of the 
extent or magnitude of the fortifications 
which you would have thought indispen- 
sably necessary ?— I cannot exactly say 
what the engineers might have hgagined 
necessary in all parts of the island; but 
it certainly was my opinion that very 
considerable fortifications would have 
been necessary, such as towers indifferent 
parts of the island, the w orks at Flushing, 
Veer and Rammekins repaired, and bat- 
teries in different parts of the island on 
the coast. 

Do you think that, even with the addi- 
tion of the batteries it would have been 
possible, at all seasons and under all cir- 
cumstances, to have prevented an enemy 
of greatly superior number from crossing 
the Slough passage ? — Not unless the 
navy guarded the Slough passage. r 

Was it not your opinion that in winter 
the navy could not remain in the Slough 
passage, and that- the batteries ol the 
enemy might at all times lbrcc our smaller 
vessels from the Slough passage ? — I un- 
derstood, from high naval authority, that 
in winter the vessels could not remain 
without great difficulty in the Slough 
passage : it certainly vvoqld have been 
very difficult for the navy to have re- 
mained in life Slough passage at any 
time, had a large force been brought 
against them from the dyke in the island 
of South Bevelaiid. 

Is it your opinion that even if those 
preparations had been made, still the 
island would have been exposed to at- 
tack from a very superior land force ?— 
The island, no doubt, would be exposed ; 
but it is to be supposed that every pos- 
sible exertion being made in erecting 
towers, fortification:;, &,c. which it might 
be deemed necessary to place round the 
island, the island would be in a tolerable 
state of security/ at least to be retained 
for a space of time ; it is impossible for 
me to say to what period. 

l)o you think that even with a garrison 
of 20,000 men the island could have been 
retained without those fortifications being 
completed ? — I do not. 

Would not those fortifications have re- 
quired considerable time .^s well as great 
expenditure for their construction? — 
Certainly. 

Is the Committee to understand, that 
till that time had elapsed, and that ex- 
penditure been completed, the island 
would have been exposed to be retaken 
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had the French directed their principal 
force to that object ? — The island would 
have been in considerable danger. 

At the time you were left in command 
of the island, state what was the situation 
of your garrison, what portion of them were 
or were not effective ? — I really have not 
the returns at present with me ; but 1 be- 
lieve they are upon the table. 

At any time subsequent to lord Chat- 
ham's return into England, did you feel 
that with the garrison that you commanded 
in the state in which they were, you could 
rely upon that, garrison with security for 
the defence of the island? — I cmild al- 
ways rely upon the bravery of the troops 
I commanded ; but they were in too sickly 
a state to expect that 1 could have much 
reliance upon them in the event of a se- 
rious attack. 

•From the time the disease first shewed 
itself, did not the number of the sick in- 
crease progressively until the order was re- 
ceived for the evacuation of Walchcren ? 
■— 1 cannot state after 1 myself left, the 
island, which was some weeks previous to 
the evacuation; but from the period of 
lord Chatham’s departure the sickness 
amongst the troops gradually increased to 
an alarming degree. 

At any time during that period did 
you see the slightest, probability that that 
sickness would be arrested in its progress ? 
— No. 

Was it not apparent to you that that 
fine garrison was gradually wasting, with 
a probability, that before the end of the 
sickly season there would be scarcely a 
battalion fit for active service ?— 1 bad but 
one battalion that I could call effective 
and fit for active service. 

Was it ever suggested by you or to you, 
whether it might be possible to keep, du- 
ring that season, the greater part of the 
garrison embarked, landing only, except 
on emergencies, such at were necessary 
tor peculiar duties ?— 1 do not recollect 
that it was. 

After you had transmitted your report, 
with respect to the means of defending 
the island, did you receive any commu- 
nications on the subject of that report ?— 
My letter to the secretary of state was 
dated on the 17th of September; I re- 
ceived an answer on the 27th, which an- 
swer was dated on the 24<th. 

In that answer was any further enquiry 
made with respect to the detail of the 
means by which Walchcren could be de- 
fended, or was it ever communicated to 


you, whether it was intended to retain 
Walchcren or not ?-— All the answers 
that I received are upon tire table of the 
Committee. 

Then it never was communicated to you 
whether it. was the intention of govern- 
ment or not. to retain the island ofWal* 
cheren after that period ? — I have already 
answered that question in my former 
answer: 1 received no communications 
officially but what .ire now upon the 
table of tlu* Commote?. ; other official 
letters were received by me, but not 
touching the question which has beeu 
put. to me. 

Had it been the determination of go- 
vernment to retain the island of Wal- 
cheren, is it not your opinion that no 
time was to be lost in taking -the mea- 
sures of defence which you had sug- 
gested ? — Certainly ; I think that no time 
w as to be lost. 

Do yon know whether at any time, the 
sick of the army suffered material incon- 
venience from the want of medicines, 
proper comforts, and proper attendance r 
— Medical officers were much wanted ; 
comforts were procured, as far they could 
be got in the is! mil; medicines were also 
procured in the island ; bark was bought 
in the island. 

I)o you know whether, at any time at 
any place, there was an actual want of 
medicine? — I am not prepared to say 
there was an actual want of medicine 
but 1 wish perfectly to be understood that 
my reason for making the application 
for medical aid and medicines and com- 
forts was to prevent the absolute want ; it 
was not for me to make that application 
when there was none in the island. 

State whether great inconvenience was 
not felt from the want of a sufficient num- 
ber of hospital ships ? — Inconvenience 
was felt ; for had we had hospital ships, 
the convalescents would have been put on 
board ; two arrived in tS:c first instance, 
and 1 believe two more, all of which wo 
employed ; and others did arrive, in which 
ships troops were put on board and sent 
to England sick. 

Have you ever formed any estimate, 
either more or less accurate, of the proba- 
bly cxpence of putting Walchcren into 
the state of defence to which you allude? 
— I did not form any estimate. ‘ 

When you speak of hospital ships, do 
you mean hospital ship’s or what are called 
convalescent ships ; were they ships pre- 
pared expressly for the purpose of sick 
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men remaining, in them, or only to carry 
sick men home? — I think the Asia and 
Bullwer were sent out as hospital ships ; 
I believe at least so it was reported to 
me that they were fitted up as hospital 
ships : others were. sent out, the Leyden 
and some others (I really do not re- 
collect the names) to take sick men to 
England. 

You have spoken of a conversation you 
had with lord Chatham previously to your 
taking the command on his lordship’s re- 
turning to England ; in that conversation 
did you give to lord Chatham, an}’ dis- 
tinct opinion as to the possibility of retain- 
ing the island of Walcheren ? — In con- 
versation with lord Chatham, though I do 
not recollect at this time the very words 
that I used, I most certainly did say to 
his lordship that it would require a num- 
ber of men to retain possession of the 
island of Walcheren, according to my 
ideas. 

Did lord Chatham state to you in that 
conversation, or at any other time, what 
he conceived to be the intention of his 
Majesty’s ministers with respect to retain- 
ing the island of Walcheren? — As well as 
I can recollect, lord Chatham did not say 
any thing to me with respect to the inten- 
tion of his Majesty’s ministers as to retain- 
ing the island of Walcheren. 

Was it your opinion that at the time 
you took the command in Walcheren, it 
was necessary some immediate determina- 
tion should be made as to the retaining or 
evacuating the island of Walcheren? — It 
was not for me to say what was the inten- 
tion of his Majesty’s ministers ; hut 1 my- 
self conceived that it would be well done 
to come to a determination whether we 
were to keep possession of the island, or 
whether we were to evacuate the island. 

Is it your opinion, that for the good of 
the service it was absolutely necessary to 
lose no time in coming to such determina- 
tion ? — I certainly conceived, as I stated 
in my former answer, it would be well 
done to come to a determination ; it is not 
for me to judge what was the intention of 
his Majesty’s ministers ; but as far as my 
opinion went, it is better at all times to 
come to a decision. 

In the particular situation in which you 
found yourself when you took the com- 
mand in Walcheren, was it not in your 
opinion necessary to come to some imme- 
diate determination/ as to the propriety of 
retaining or evacuating it ?— rl really think 
I have answered that question ; but I have 
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no hesitation whatever in saying, I think 
it would have been well done to deter- 
mine whether the island was to be retained 
or not to be retained. 

In the particular situation in which you 
found yourself when you tool^h# com- 
mand at Walcheren, was it not, in your 
opinion, necessary to come to some imme- 
diate determination, as to the propriety of 
retaining or evacuating it? — I really can 
give no other answer ; i should have been 
extremely glad that an immediate deter- 
mination had been come to, for the rea- 
son stated in a letter now before the Com- 
mittee. 

Is the Committee to understand it was 
necessary for the service, in your opinion, 
that some immediate determination should 
he come to? — I repeat; it would have 
been well done to come to an immediate 
determination. 

Would it not, in that case, have been 
particularly well done ? — No doubt. 

You have spoken of the necessity of 
erecting a variety of fortifications on the 
island of Walcheren, if it was proposed to 
retain it, what length of time do you think 
it would have taken to construct such for- 
tifications as would have put that island in 
a state of defence, so as to enable us to re- 
tain it during the winter ? — 1 do not think 
it possible forme to answer that question, 
unless I knew what materials, &c. were 
wanted ; I do not see that I could even 
hazard an opinion ; it no doubt would 
take some time. 

In your opinion, would k have taken 
three months r — Most certainly. 

Then the Committee is to understand, 
that if, w hen towards the end of October 
it was determined to evacuate Walchc- 
ren, it had been determined to retain Wal- 
cheren, it would have required three 
months to have put it in such a state that 
it could have been retained ?— I by no 
means wish to be understood, that I li- 
mited myself to three months; I only 
said that three months would be necessary 
at least. 

How much more than three months do 
you think ?— It is impossible for me to say. 

Had you any conversation with the 
naval officers, by which you were led to 
form an opinion as to the practicability of 
defending Walcheren in the winter by a 
naval force? — Admiral Otway has told 
me that he thought it would be very dif- 
ficult, because the ships would be obliged 
probably in bad weather to go into the 
basin* 
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Consistently with that opinion of admi- 
ral Otway's, and with your observations, 
do you believe that if at the end of Octo- 
ber in the then state of the fortilications 
of the island it had been determined to re- 
tain Walcheren, there was a probability 
that we siTbuld have been able to have 
done it? — Unless all our means were used, 
it would have been impossible to retain 
the island if attacked. 

From what you observed of the pre- 
parations of the enemy, do you doubt that 
it would have been attacked ? — It is im- 
possible for me to say what the enemy 
would have done; the enemy were pre- 
paring. 

From what you saw of the preparations 
of the enemy, is it your opinion that an 
attack from the French and Dutch was to 
be expected ? — If the French and Dutch 
fqjmd an opportunity of attacking Wal- 
cheren, no doubt they would have done 
it, at least I think so. 

Consistently with the opinion of admi- 
ral Otway and the state of the force you 
left in Walcheren, do you not think it 
most probable that in the course of the 
winter the enemy would have found an 
opportunity of attacking Walcheren ? — If 
they could have done it, I make no doubt 
they would ; 1 think I have answered that 
in my former answer. • 

Is it your opinion that they could have 
done it? — If there was not a sufficient 
force in the island to oppose them, of 
course they could. 

With the force you left in the island 
when you left it, is it or is it not your 
opinion that they could have attacked it 
with a reasonable prospect of success ? — If 
they had attacked the island and succeed- 
ed in landing, certain it is that we had not 
troops sufficient to oppose them, in conse- 
quence of their sickly state. 

At what time did you return to Eng- 
land ? — I think 1 gave up^he command to 
general Don on the 29th of October. 

Were you on your arrival in England 
consulted by his Majesty's ministers on the 
propriety of retaining the island of Wal- 
cheren ? — His Majesty's ministers asked 
ine some questions touching the situation 
of the island of Walcheren. 

What was the substance of those ques- 
tions as well as you can recollect them ? 
---To the best of my recollection the ques- 
tions tended to the situation of the sick in 
the island of Walcheren, and towards the 
necessity of sending reinforcements to the 
island of Walcheren ; those I think were 
the material questions. 


In that conversation with his Majesty's 
ministers, did you learn that it was or was 
not their intention to keep possession of 
the island of Walcheren ? — I did ; that it 
was then* intention to evacuate the island 
of Walcheren. 

Did you understand how long that de- 
termination to evacuate the island of Wal- 
cheren had been taken ? — To the best of 
my recollection I did not. 

If you understood that it was the inten- . 
tion of iiis Majesty's ministers to evacuate 
the island of Walcheren, with what view 
do you conceive them to have spoken re- 
specting reinforcements to he sent out to 
Walcheren ? — With a view of securing the 
retreat of the troops from the island, should 
the enemy have landed on the island to 
endeavour to cut oil their retreat. 

Then the Committee is to understand 
that without reinforcements being sent 
out to Walcheren, in the then state of the 
island it was judged to be in danger from 
the enemy r — I did not say that the island 
at that time was in danger from the 
enemy ; I mean the enemy's landing 
on the island ; but I said that the idea of 
sending reinforcements from this country 
was in case the enemy should have known 
of our retiring from Walcheren, and have 
endeavoured to have landed to cut us off. 

Were not several artificers, together 
with the materials for building, sent over 
from this country during apart of the time 
you commanded at Walcheren? — A few 
artificers arrived, and I believe some bricks, 
the quantity I do not know. 

Was it during your command in Wal- 
cheren intended to erect barracks to hold 
the troops ? — Barracks were to be repair- 
ed, but 1 knew of no intention of building 
barracks. 

Are you able to form any estimate of the 
probable expence which would have at- 
tended those proposed repairs? — I am not. 

Have you heard since what that esti- 
mate was ? — Not to my recollection. 

After the fall of Flushing, were not the 
fortifications of Flushing repaired at con- 
siderable expence, and put into a much 
better state than before? — They were 
daily repairing at a certain expence. 

Up to what time did those repairs go 
on ? — When I left the island, I believe, 
they still continued ; I cannot answer for 
any thing that passed after I quitted the 
island. 

Were any new outworks thrown up 
during the time you were in the island ?-— 
Batteries were raised in several parts of 
the island. 
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Were those batteries finished, or throw- 
ing ufp, at ihe time you left the island, or 
had they ah been finished before?— Spme 
were finished, some were erecting. 

Is the Committee to understand that 
any works of any .kind w*ere constructing 
for the defence of the coast of Walcheren 
or Flushing at the time you left the com- 
mand of the island ? — I have already 
Stated that batteries were erecting along 
the coast, some had been finished, the 
defences of Flushing were also repairing. 

Were you consulted, previously to the 
Bailing, upon the Expedition, as to the 
mode by which the object of it was to be 
carried into effect r — 1 was not consulted, 
but I had conversations. 

Was your opinion ever taken as to the 
plan by which it was proposed to attack 
Antwerp ? — Not to my recollection 

Did you ever give any opinion upon 
that subject? — No, not officially. 

In what form did you give any opinion? 
—In private communication or conversa- 
tion I have stated, that the best mode in 
my mind of attacking Antwerp was by 
going up the West Scheldt. I must how- 
ever remark, that I really thought very 
little upon the subject, for my attention 
was solely taken up with the operation 
that was to be entrusted to my care. 

Do you recollect the number of sick 
that the two hospital ships were capable 
of holding? — The two ships to which I 
alluded, were placed as convalescent ships, 
off Ramakins; I do not know the number 
of men that both would contain, but we 
did put on board these ships from 250 to 
300 men; the reason of our putting so 
few convalescents on board those two 
ships, was to give the men better accom- 
modation ; if we had put on board as many 
men as the ships could contain, they 
would not have been so comfortable, and 
it was subsequently found expedient, to 
diminish the original number put on board. 

What number of men do you suppose 
of the sick in Walcheren it would have 
been desirable to embark in ships of that 
description, if the ships had been present 
to be so occupied ? — The principal medi- 
cal officer wished to have tried the expe- 
riment, and to have put as many men 
(convalescents) as he conveniently cquld 
have managed on board different ships ; 
that experiment wa9 tried, and it failed. 

Have you ever known such a number 
of hospital ships attached to an army as 
would have afforded accommodation to 
the sick at that time in Walcheren? — I 
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really myself never have known the exact 
number of hospital ships* attached to an 
army ; it has not come within my know- 
ledge. 

Do you remember, during your com- 
mand, when the first proportion of sick 
was sent from Walcheren to tEe hospitals 
at home ? — 1 have a return in my hand of 
the number of convalescents of the dif- 
ferent corps of the army that were sent to 
England from the island of Walcheren 
during the time 1 was there. 

When was the first embarkation of sick ? 
— On the liith of September, 

What was the number yon then sent to 
England ? — Four hundred and nine. 

Did you receive a recommendation from 
the medical officers under your command 
at any earlier period with respect to the 
expediency of removing any part, of the 
sick to England ? — The medical officer* at 
the head of the department was extremely 
anxious to send the sick to England, and 
he took the first opportunity when there 
were ships ready to embark the men. 

Did you understand that any requisition 
had been made to the agent of transports 
for accommodation for the reception of 
sick to go to England which he was no» 
enabled at the time to comply with 
— There were periods that we were in 
want of ships to take the sick men to 
England. 

Was any request made prior to the ]Gth 
of September for tonnage which could 
not be complied with?— As regularly as 
the ships arrived so they were reported to 
the deputy quarter master general, and 
the sick men were embarked as soon as it. 
conveniently could be done after that re- 
port was made. 

Did you not consider as commander of 
the island of Walcheren you had authority 
to send the sick to England on the repre- 
sentation of the medical officers under 
your command* without waiting for or- 
ders from home? — I did so in the first in- 
stance without waiting for orders. 

Previously to the sailing of the Expedi* 
tion did you understand the prevailing 
opinion of the general officers and other 
military men consulted upon that occasion 
to be in favour or otherwise of the probabi- 
lity of success in the attack on Antwerp ? 

— I never heard of those opinions until 
after the sitting of the Committee of En- 
quiry. 

What is your own opinion upon that sub- 
ject ?— I thought the probability of suc- 
cess was doubtful and the attempt ha* 
zardous. 3 
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Do you know any military man whose 
opinion was favourable to that enterprize ? 
— I had so little communication upon 
the subject that I really did not hear 
opinions. 

State to the Committee whether in the 
landing of the men on the night of the 
30th of July there was any loss whatever ? 
—There was none reported to me. 

Wefre there any seamen and marines 
under the denomination of the marine 
brigade attached to the army under your 
command ? — There was a corps of seamen 
under the command of captain Richardson 
attached to the army before Flushing, and 
I understood that a battalion of marines 
were landed at Veer. 

Were the seamen employed in drawing 
up the field pieces and ammunition be- 
longing to the division of the army under 
your command ? — They were. 

Were the seamen afterwards employed 
in erecting any particular battery, or ge- 
nerally employed in erecting the batte- 
ries for the siege of Flushing? — The sea- 
men were generally employed in drag- 
ging the guns to the batteries, and at one 
particular battery the seamen worked I 
believe one or two nights. 

When the batteries were opened before 
Flushing was not one of the batteries 
manned by seamen ? — Yes. 

Do you recollect any instance of your 
making any application to admiral Otway 
or any officer of the navy antecedent to 
the commencement of firing upon Flush- 
ing, which was not immediately complied 
with? — The officer who commanded the 
seamen was captain Richardson of the 
royal navy; with him alone to the best of 
my recollection. 1 had communication, and 
he at all times gave me every possible as- 
sistance in his power. 

Do you recollect when lord Gardner's 
squadron anchored in Dykeshook Bay? 
—I do not. • 

When the line of battle ships passed 
Flushing do you think that their fire had 
any particular effect upon the town of 
Flushing ? — Their fire did a great deal of 
mischief to the town. 

Did the fire from the bombs and the 
flotilla answer all the expectations that 
you formed 6Y it in the effect it produced 
upon the town of Flushing? — The ships 
and the bombs destroyed a great many 
houses in the town, and did a great deal of 
mischief. 

Generally speaking do you think that 
the fire from the ships and vessels accele- 
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rated the fall of Flushing? — The line-of- 
battle ships to the best of my recollection 
did not come up till the 14-th, and the 
town capitulated, I think, early on the 
morning of the 15th. 

You have stated that without the fortifi- 
cations proposed you do not think 20,000 
men would have been sufficient to defend 
the island ; was not the island principally 
secured by the navy? — The island was 
certainly principally secured by the navy. 

Were there not ample means of naval ’ 
defence ? — During the time I commanded 
at Walcheren there were ample means of 
naval defence. 

You have stated from the authority of 
admiral Otway, that the navy could not 
be expected to remain in the Slough pas- 
sage during the winter; #as it the ice 
that was to prevent that ? — I .should wish 
to be understood that I never intended to 
say that admiral Otway said they could 
not remain, but that it would be difficult : 
admiral Otway did not by any means inti- 
mate to me the Slough passage alone, but 
also the other parts of the harbour towards 
Flushing where the vessels could not re- 
main at anchor if the weather was' bad; 
floating ice of course he included. 

Did you understand that the Slough 
passage was in ordinary seasons frozen 
over, so that troops could pass ? — I have 
been informed that the Slough passage is 
very seldom frozen over. 

So that if the naval means of defence 
were driven by the severity of the wea- 
ther out of the Slough passage, there 
would be no possibility of attack from the 
enemy over the Slough passage, unless 
they came in ships or vessels?— If the 
Slough passage was not frozen over, of 
course if they did attempt to land in 
Walcheren, they must come in boats or 
vessels. 

When the weather was so bad as to pre- 
vent the British ships lying or sailing in 
the Scheldt or the Slough passage, would 
it not also have prevented the enemy's 
ships from doing the same ? — Certainly. 

Were not the houses in Flushing parti- 
cularly very much damaged by the bom- 
bardment of the town ? — They were. 

Were they not in want of very great 
repair in order to keep the sick that were 
in them dry and warm ? — Certainly. 

Was it not then necessary for the comp 
fort of the sick, that measures should be 
taken for the repairing their habitations ? 
— Certainly. 

Were not the artificers sent over with 
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that view, to assist -in those repairs ?— 
They were sent over, as I understood, with 
a view of assisting in those repairs, and 
also of repairing the barracks for the ac- 
commodation of the troops. 

Are there not some large East India 
warehouses in Middleburg ? — Yes. 

Were they occupied by the sick ?— 
They were. 

With respect to the conversations re- 
garding the reinforcements, if the evacua- 
tion of the island had been absolutely de- 
termined upon, was it possible it could 
have been evacuated till the sick were re- 
moved, without leaving them to fall into 
the hands of the enemy ? — I should have 
thought it highly culpable to have left 
the sick to fall into the hands of the 
enemy. • 

Were there then, without incurring that 
high degree of culpability, any means of 
retreating from Flushing till the sick were 
removed ?— The sick must first be re- 
moved. 

Was there any delay in removing the 
sick ? — I was not present at the evacuation 
of the island, and consequently I cannot 
answer that question. 

During the period you staid there, was 
not every means taken that the ships af- 
forded of sending home the sick ? — 1 have 
already answered that question by stating 
that as soon as the ships arrived and were 
reported to me, the sick were put on board 
and sent to England. 

Were any sick sent to England in ordi- 
nary transports, not fitted up particularly 
for the accommodation of sick passengers ? 
— Several small transports were sent from 
England, and sick were put on board those 
transports. 

There was little or no sickness in the 
navy ? — I have been given to understand 
that the. sickness in the navy was con- 
fined to the men who had been on shore. 

If there had been for any short period 
a want of bark, would it not have been 
easy to procure it from the ships of the 
line round the island ?— Bark was bought 
by my order in Middleburg; I made no 
application to the ships for bark as long as 
1 could procure it without troubling the 
navy. 

If you had not been able to have found 
sufficient quantity within the island, you 
would of course have recurred to the 
navy ?— At that moment it did not occur 
to me, but*io doubt I should have applied 
to admiral Otway for it. 

Do you conceive at the time you gave 
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up the command of Walcheren, that the 
town and defences of Flushing were more 
defensible than when the English army 
under 'your command attacked it ?— The 
defences had been repairing, and were 
certainly in a better state. ^ 

From the preparations which the enemy 
were making, which you had an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing, do you conceive if 
they had made an attack on Walchefren at 
the time you gave up the command, the 
probability would have been that the 
enemy would have succeeded in that at- 
tack ? — I never saw any preparations 
making ; 1 only supposed preparations 
were making, from the reports that were 
made to me ; if the enemy had attacked 
the troops in the island of Walcheren, the 
probability is that the army was so sickly, 
that every misfortune must have been ap- 
prehended. * 

Had you any means of ascertaining the 
extent of the preparations of the enemy to 
have attacked Walcheren ? — None, but 
by reports. 

Without being able to ascertain the ex- 
tent of the preparations of the enemy to- 
wards an attack on Walcheren, is it pos- 
sible for you to form any opinion either as 
of the probability of an attack being made 
at all, or the probability of success of 
such an attack if made r — I cannot sup- 
pose that the enemy would have attacked 
Walcheren, unless they attacked it in such 
numbers as to insure to them some proba- 
bility of success. 

In a dispatch of your’s, dated the 29th 
of Sept, from Middleburg, it is stated that 
there was at that time only 300 pounds of 
powder of bark in store, and that that w^as 
not more than sufficient to answer the 
consumption of four or fivie days ; how 
soon after the date of that letter did any 
bark arrive ?— I never transmitted a letter 
touching the situation of the sick to the 
secretary of state without having had a 
communication that day with the principal 
officer of the medical department ; the 
letter from the principal officer of the me- 
dical department I have to produce ; and 
in consequence of the receipt of that let- 
ter, I wrote my letter to the secretary of 
state of the 29th of September. [Sir E. 
Coote delivered in the letter, and it was 
read.] 

Middkbyrgk, Sept . 29, 1 809. 

“ Sir ; The apothecary to the forces in 
charge of medical stores, having repre- 
sented that only 300 pounds of powder of 
bark is now remaining id store : as this 
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will hardly be sufficient to answer the de- 
mands for more than four pr five days, I 
have to request you will be pleased to ob- 
tain the authority of lieut. general sir E. 
Coote for the immediate purchase of 
400 lbs. ofjthis article. — I have, &c. 

“ Lieut. Col . Walsh , Francis Borrows, 

4t Military Sec.j fyc.” As. Inspect, of H.” 

flow soon after the date of this letter 
was the arrival of any bark reported to 
you ? — I cannot answer from my own 
knowledge ; but the principal medical 
officer informed me that 800 pounds of 
bark arrived on the 1 1 th of October ; more 
arrived on the 17th, the 18th, the 20th and 
the 27th. 

Then it appears that 12 days after the 
date of your letter of the 29ih of Sept, in 
which it was-stated there is not more than 
four or five days consumption of bark in 
Store; namely, on the 1 i th of Oct. 800 
pounds of bark arrived, do you know how 
the garrison was supplied with bark in the 
mean time ?— A great deal of bark was 
purchased in the island by my order; I 
cannot state the date when the purchase 
was made, but as often as the application 
was made to me by the principal medical 
officers, so often 1 directed them to pur- 
chase bark wherever it could be procured. 

Were any complaints of ^vant of medi- 
cal comforts made to you ? — Porter and 
port wine and comforts for Xhe sick men 
were bought by my order ; the applica- 
tions 1 have to shew to the Committee if 
they wish it. 

Were the sick well supplied with bed- 
ding and blankets? — 1 ordered 2 blankets 
to be issued to every soldier in the island; 
they made use of course in the hospitals 
of those blankets and of as much bedding 
as we could procure; all the bedding 
from the quarter master general's depart- 
ment that I could find, was also issued to 
the sick men. 

Was there a sufficiency of blankets and 
bedding for the sick ? — I understood in the 
first instance that there was not; but to- 
wards the latter part there was a sufficient 
number of blankets and bedding 1 believe 
was procured. 

In visiting the hospitals did you find that 
they were sufficiently accommodated with 
bedding and blankets ? — The day alter 
lord Chatham left the island, I visited the 
numerous sick, and I certainly found many 
in want of bedding, which was procured 
as well as it could be got. 

Do you know whether lord Chatham 
visited the hospitals before his departure ? 
—I do not know. 


On your subsequent visits to .the hospi- 
tals, didjvou find the sick sufficiently ac+ 
commodated with bedding and blankets ? 
— To the best of my knowledge towards 
the latter part of my command the troops 
were supplied with bedding and blankets. 

Were they in the first part of your com^ 
mand well supplied ? — Certainly not. 

Do you know that many of the sick 
among the troops suffered severely from 
having no accommodation but their great 
coats (luring their sickness? — 1 do not.* 

Were any requisitions made to the 
navy to assist with bedding and blankets 
any deficiency that existed in the army ? 
— I am not quite certain as to that point, 
but I believe the principal medical officer 
did make an application of that kind. 

Can you inform the Committee, whe- 
ther any of the soldiers, who were in 
health, were put on board vessels as a 
means of preventing the sickness ? — That 
was impossible; for had we put the healthy 
men on board, we should not have had 
men sufficient for the duty of the island. 

Do you know, how the army in Wal- 
cheren was supplied with water? — There 
were wells in the island ; I never heard 
the complaint of want of water. 

Did you ever hear a complaint of the 
quality of the water found in the island 
being hurtful to the troops ? — I have heard 
individuals say that the water was bad; 
but 1 believe it will answer every purpose 
if I state that water was sent from England, 
and I applied to the principal medical 
officer to know what 1 had better do with 
that water, and by his advice I gave it to 
the navy. 

The w’ater sent from England was not 
used for the troops? — Certainly not. 

Can you inform the Committee, whether 
you heard that it had been usual to re- 
move the French troops when they had 
been in possession of the island of Wal- 
cheren to the Sand liills on the northern 
part of the island, for the benefit of their 
health ? — I have been informed that the 
French troops did use huts that were on 
the Sand Hills near WestCappel: That 
circumstance, with many others, did not 
escape my notice; I ordered col. Hay of 
the Royals, with a medical officer, to go 
and examine those huts, with a view 
to put the sick men or convalescents into 
them : col. Hay, with a medical officer, 
returned the next dpy, with a report to 
me that it would not be advisable to place 
sick men in those huts. 

[The witness was directed to withdraw. 
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— The Chairman was directed to report 
progress, and ask leave to sit again.] 
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Jovis, 1° die Martii 1810. 

The Right Hon. Sir John Anstruther, 
Bart, in the Chair. 

The Right Hon. Lord Viscount Castle- 
reagh, a Member of the House. — Ex- 
amined by the Committee. 

Has your lordship brought with you 
the Memorandum alluded to in the evi- 
dence of lord Chatham ?— I have ; I should 
wish in delivering in this paper that the 
Committee would allow me to state the 
circumstances under which it is presented. 
Having been called upon to produce the 
u Memorandum/* referred to in lord 
Chatham’s evidence, I can have no objec- 
tion to do so, but I do not apprehend it to 
be clothed with any strictly official cha- 
racter. The circumstances under which it 
was prepared I will state to the Commit- 
tee: I think it was on the 21st of June last 
T received his Majesty’s pleasure to pro- 
ceed in the execution of the Expedition to 
the Scheldt; I immediately prepared a 
Projel of Instructions, which I communi- 
cated about the 23d of the same month to 
lieut.-general the earl of Chatham, com- 
mander in chief of the land part of the 
operations, and had subsequent communi- 
cations with his lordship on the plan of 
operations as therein described. At a 
later period I submitted to the considera- 
tion of his Majesty’s government the more 
general instructions of the J6th of July, 
which were adopted, and to which his 
Majesty’s sign manual was affixed. The 
Projet of Instructions which I now deliver 
in, although at the time communicated to 
his Majesty’s ministers, 1 apprehend can 
only be considered as a Memorandum of 
the view which, as secretary of state for 
the tvar department, I personally enter- 
tained of the course that service was to 
take, and upon which I had official com- 
munication with the commander in chief 
of the army to be employed upon it. It 
contains the principle and outline of the 
service as it w as at that time in my con- 
templation; and I rather believe correctly 
represents the general understanding which 
prevailed between his Majesty’s govern- 
ment and the commander in chief, with 
respect to the mode in which it was to be 
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carried into execution, under the instruc- 
tions of the 16th of July ; but I do not 
consider the paper itself as hawing been 
formally sanctioned by his Majesty’s go- 
vernment. 

Did your lordship afterwards in any 
measure alter the view you then had of 
the subject? — There are two points which 
1 should wish to state to the Committee, 
in which it was altered ; the fir^t, the 
point of Cadsand, subsequent to the re- 
ceipt of the Report of the board of admi- 
ralty, bearing date the 19th of June, upon 
a representation of the importance, with a 
view of facilitating the entrance to the 
West Scheldt, of occupying Cadsand ; a 
determination to' that effect was taken. 
The other point on which a change of de- 
termination took place was, with respect 
to the orders that should be given as to the 
disposition of the army after the opera- 
tions against Walcheren were terminated ; 
in the Memorandum now delivered, the 
directions were to retain a position on the 
Scheldt until further orders from home ; 
in the instructions of the 16th of July, the 
army w as ordered to return immediately 
home on the termination of the service. 
The reason of that change was, that upon 
a full consideration of the general state of 
affairs at that moment, and particularly of 
the supply of* foreign corn as applicable to 
service abroad, 1 did not conceive that the 
government w'as justified in contemplating 
the possibility of continuing a protracted 
course of service upon the continent ; and 
in consequence of that and other consider- 
ations, a determination was taken to direct 
the army to return to England on the ter- 
mination of the service, leaving an ade- 
quate garrison in the island of Walcheren 
for its security. [His lordship delivered 
in the Memorandums, (No. 1 and No. 2.) 
w hich w'ere read.] 

Projet of Instructions , No. 1 and 2, com- 
municated by Vise. Castlercagh to Lt. 
Gen. the Earl of Chatham ; June 180$. 

No. 1. 

Draft to the Earl of Chatham (Secret.) 

Douming-strect, 1809. 

“ My Lord ; The importance of check- 
ing the naval power which the enemy is 
so rapidly accumulating in the Scheldt, 
and of making a powerful diversion in fa- 
vour of the Austrian arms at the present 
moment, has determined his Majesty to 
direct the efforts of his naval and military 
forces to that quarter.— The accompany- 
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ing statement will inform your lordship of 
the amount of force of the respective 
services which has been ordered to pro- 
ceed on this conjoint Expedition, the chief 
military direction of which his Majesty has 
been graciously pleased to confide to your 
lordship. — Although the effect that may 
be expected to be^produced on the gene- 
ral scale of the war by the employment 
of a lhrge British army, of not less than 
40,000 men, in a quart er where the enemy 
has so many and such important interests 
at. stake, has had a principal share in de- 
termining his Majesty's government to 
undertake the present enterprize, your 
lordship will consider the operation in 
question in its execution, as more imme- 
diately directed against the fleet and arse- 
nals of France in the Scheldt. — The com- 
plete success of the operation would in- 
clude the capture or destruction of the 
whole of the enemy’s ships, either build- 
ing at Antwerp or afloat in the Scheldt; 
the entire destruction of their yards and 
arsenals at Antwerp, Terneuse, and Flush- 
ing; and the rendering, if possible, the 
Scheldt no longer navigable for ships of 
war. — As the accomplishment of these 
important objects, in their fullest extent, 
must in a great measure depend upon the 
rapidity with which the enterprize is car- 
ried into execution, it has been deemed 
advisable to appropriate such an amount 
of force to this service as may enable you, 
at the same time that you occupy Wal- 
chercn and South Bevel and, to advance at 
once a considerable corps against Ant- 
werp, which may be reinforced so soon as 
Flushing is invested, if not actually re- 
duced.— As the attainment of the entire of 
the objects which his Majesty has in view 
may ultimately be disappointed, should 
the enemy have the means of assembling 
in such strength upon Antwerp as to ren- 
der perseverance on your lordship's part 
inconsistent with the Security of your 
army, your lordship will in that case use 
your utmost endeavours, in concert with 
the navy, to secure as many of the ob- 
jects above pointed out as the circum- 
stances of the moment will permit; and as 
the possession of the island of Walcheren 
and the port of Flushing may in them- 
selves, under certain contingencies, be ac- 

? [uisitions of the utmost consequence in the 
urther prosecution of the war, I am to 
signify to your lordship the King's com- 
mands, that in the event of your being 
obliged to retire from the more advanced 
positions on the Scheldt, you do maintain 


the island of Walcheren till his Majesty's 
further pleasure is signified.— I forbear 
to enter into any details with respect to 
the execution of the seryice with which 
your lordship is entrusted. These will 
more correctly suggest themselves to your 
lordship's military observation on the 
spot. There is only one case which I 
deem it necessary to provide for, namely, 
that of the service in all its parts having 
been completely effected, and the moment 
arrived when a decision must be taken, 
whether the army shall descend the 
Scheldt, or retain some position in ad- 
vance. — In considering this important 
question, your lordship is aware that the 
state of the campaign on the continent 
docs not, at the present moment, permit 
his Majesty's government to contemplate 
the possibility of commencing operations 
with a British army from a point so much 
in advance towards the frontier of France 
as Antwerp, neither is there any allied 
force as yet in the field in the North of 
Germany of sufficient magnitude, with 
whom an advance from thence could be 
combined ; nor has it been deemed con- 
sistent with the celerity of movement, on 
which the success of the intended attack 
may depend, to send the army equipped 
upon a scale which would qualify it to 

enter immediately upon a campaign 

The Expedition must therefore be con- 
sidered as not in the first instance assum- 
ing any other character than that of a 
coup-de-main, combining with it a power- 
ful diversion against the enemy.— Whilst 
the operation is in progress, other pros- 
pects may open themselves, and events 
occur which may induce his Majesty's 
government to extend their views.— The 
proximity of the scene of action will, it is 
to be hoped, enable his Majesty's govern- 
ment to furnish your lordship in the pro- 
gress of the service, with instructions 
immediately applicable to the circum- 
stances of the moment, but your lordship 
will consider, in the event of such instruc- 
tions not reaching you, that it is left 
throughout to your judgment, according to 
the movements of the enemy, either to 
retire the army to Walcheren and South 
Beveland, or to maintain a more advanced 
position till its ulterior destination can be 
decided on with reference to the then state 
of affairs. — Not only oil this, but on every 
point connected with, the general conduct 
of this important service, his Majesty is 
graciously pleased to confide to your lord- 
ship the fullest discretion to act as you 
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may deem most for the honour and ad- 
vantage of his Majesty’s service. — Iiis Ma- 
jesty Teels assured, that his army and navy 
will vie with each other in giving effect 
to an enterprize, than which none has 
ever been confided of greater importance 
to their united efforts ; and, as the surest 
means of successfully surmounting every 
obstacle, his Majesty trusts that the utmost 
spirt: ot concert and harmony will prevail 
throughout the whole of their operations 
between the respective services. 

No. 2. 

Draft to the Eari of Chatham. 

Downing- street, 1 809 . 

My Lord; I transmit for your lord- 
ship’s information, a variety of papers and 
documents according to »he annexed Sche- 
dule, which may be material to assist your 
lordship’s judgment in carrying his Ma 
jesiy’s commands into execution. — They 
consist, 1st. ol plans received at dff'erent 
times, and from different naval and mili- 
tary officers, for ihe reduction of Wal- 
cheren, and for an attack on the enemy’s 
naval force and establishments in the 
Scheldt, as high as Antwerp. — 2d. Of 
intelligence received of the numbers, state 
and posi ion of the enemy’s naval and mi- 
litary forces at the times specified, in the 
vicinity of i he Scheldt. — 3dly. Of com* 
municaiions received from the. admiralty 
and the Commander in Chief, with re- 
ference to the p o posed enterprize, in the 
former of which you will find specified 
the aid the navy will require from the 
array in occupying the island of South 
Beveland including Batz, so that the fleet 
may enter and navigate the Scheldt with 
security, which aid the navy considers as 
indi^peusible to enable them to carry the 
army up the river, to land it between 
Sandfl.et and Lillo, and to bring it off 
when neci ssary. — Your lordship will ob- 
serve, that the recent alterations made by 
the enemy in the defences of the island of 
Walcheren, including those of Flushing, 
are not descr ibed in any of the intelligence 
la'terly received, with that precision which 
could be wished.— There is no reason to 
believe that hithe to the attention of the 
enemy has be'-n directed either to the con- 
struction of any new works upon the riv^r 
above Walcheren, or to ihe improvement 
of tlvsewhiih before existed. Antwerp 
itself, the forts of Lillo, Liefkenshoeik and 
Bathz, ate described as being at this day 
much in the same state as when the Bri- 
tish army was in Flanders in the year 
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1794, when they were seen by several 
officers of both services. — Upon a due 
consideration of the whole of this infor- 
mation, his Majesty’s government have 
felt it their duty humbly to recommend to 
his Majesty, the adoption of tfye intended 
enterprize ; and on the following grounds : 
1st. In a confident hope that the difficul- 
ties of the attempt (the extent of which 
they do not disguise from themselves) may 
be overcome by the skill, perseverance 
and bravery of the respective services, and 
that the whole of the important objects to 
which the Expedition is directed may he 
successfully accomplished.— 2. That if 
disappointed in this hope to its fullest ex- 
tent, they see strong reason to expect that 
important services may still be performed, 
calculated in their consequences to add 
to the security of Great Britain, and to 
improve our means of prosecuting the war 
against France, whilst the defensive effort 
by which alone the enemy can succeed, 
either in circumscribing or defeating the 
attempt, must be made upon a scale which 
cannot fail to relieve our allies on the con- 
tinent from much of the pressure to which 
they must otherwise be exposed in their 
present struggle for independence. — 4th. 
That whilst the present Expedition com- 
bines a powerful diversion with the im- 
mediate pursuit of objects of the utmost 
value in themselves, it enables Great Bri- 
tain to employ a larger proportion of its 
disposable force against the enemy than 
than it could attempt to do in any other 
mode, or in any other direction, regard 
being had to the extent of force already 
employed on foreign service, the present 
state of the continent, and the limits ne- 
cessarily imposed upon the military ex- 
ertions of this country at the present mo- 
ment by the state of the exchanges, and 
the scarcity of bullion ; and, 'Lastly, That 
as the naval and military branches of the 
armament will Continue to act together 
throughout the operation, for their mutual 
support and protection, the safety of nei- 
ther will be hazarded in a greater degree 
than the legitimate risks of war in the 
pursuit of objects of such magnitude will 
justify.— I have thought it right in trans- 
mitting to your lordship the accompany- 
ing papers, thus shortly to recapitulate 
the views with which the present service 
is undertaken. — I cannot close this letter 
without adverting to the principal point 
upon which the complete success of the 
operation may ultimately hinge. — 1 allude 
to the possibility of the Bhips afloat being 
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placed out of the rea l ch of attack under 
the protection of the citadel of Antwerp, 
and that your lordship should not find that 
you can get possession of that work with 
the means you possess, and within the 
time which, consistently with the safety 
of your army, you can venture to remain 
before it. — I feel i^due to your lordship 
that it should be distinctly understood, that 
this cdke of possible failure has been pre- 
viously considered, and that whatever 
may be the degree of risk of its occurring, 
that it is one of those contingencies in 
contemplation of which his Majesty’s con- 
fidential servants have nevertheless felt 
themselves called on to recommend that 
the enterprize should be undertaken.”— 
[The Chairman was directed to report 
progress, and ask leave to sit again.] 
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Mart is, 6° die Martii, 1 S 1 0. 

The Right lion. Sir John Anstruther, 
Bart, in the Chair. 

William IIuskisson, Esq. a Member of 
the House, attending in his place ; 
was examined by the Committee. 

Were you secretary to the treasury 
when the preparations for the Expedition 
to the Scheldt were made ?— I was. 

Was it any part of your duty in that 
situation to attend to the supply of the 
pecuniary demands made upon this coun- 
try for his Majesty’s forces employed on 
Expeditions on foreign service ?— Every 
thing that related to the supply of Expe- 
ditions sent on foreign service, or of troops 
on foreign stations, with pecuniary mean.-, 
or provisions, come under my cognizance 
and direction, subject of course to the 
orders of the lords of the treasury. 

In June last when tffe Expedition to 
the Scheldt was decided upon, what was 
the state of foreign exchanges, particu- 
larly of the exchange with Hamburgh ? — 
I cannot answer that, question with frac- 
tional accuracy ; but I believe the foreign 
exchange, particularly the exchange upon 
Hamburgh, was against this country from 
f 8 to 20 per cent. 

Exclusive of the loss sustained upon 
bills to be drawn from abroad, was it prac- 
ticable at that period to obtain consider- 
able sums for such bills, even on the dis- 
advantageous terms described in the former 
answer ?— I certainly think, and the course 


of the enquiries which were then made 
led me to believe, that it would not have 
been practicable to have raised any very 
large credits on the Continent. 

Did you use your endeavours at that 
time to make remittances to Ausiria to a 
limited amount, and what difficulties did 
you experience in those transactions ? —I 
certainly received directions to endeavour 
to procure the remittance to Austria of a 
sum of 1 50,000/. per month, on account 
of pecuniary aid to be advanced to tlfhfc 
power, provided the means of making 
such remittance could be obtained. From 
the enquiries I had previously made, and 
the information I possessed, coupled with 
the then course of exchange, I conceived 
that such an operation would be ex- 
tremely difficult, if not impracticable; 
however, being very desirous not to give 
any opinion merely upon my own view of 
the subject, I felt it my duty to cousult 
with persons whom I conceived to be well 
versed in those subjects, and to possess 
the greatest means of executing the in- 
tentions of government, if it should be 
found practicable to execute them. The 
result of those enquiries was not to shew 
that it was altogether impracticable but 
that the operation would be attended with 
very great hazard and loss ; that in the 
first place, it would tend to lower the 
exchange still further; that in the next 
place, from the want of any direct inter- 
course with the Continent, either of trade 
or even of communication by letter, it was 
impossible for any house of business in 
England to undertake to execute the ope- 
ration with any degree of certainty as to 
its success ; and even if the credits were 
raised on the Continent, by the means of 
the remittances being made from this 
country, still those credits could only be 
created in places either immediately in 
the occupation of the enemy, or so en- 
tirely under his controul as to give him 
the same power over such credits as would 
arise from the occupation itself, with a 
view to the interruption of any system of 
operations for transmitting this aid to 
Austria; the difficulty therefore was, first, 
to make the remittance to any secure 
place on the Continent; and secondly, if 
the remittance was even made, to render 
it available for the use of the Court of 
Vienna. The operation however was at- 
tempted, and I belicye under the mask 
and guise of a commercial arrangement; 
more or less of success attended the at- 
tempt. The house by which it was un- 
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dertaken did not feel itself competent to 
engage to make such a remittance; but 
could only undertake to use its best en- 
deavours for thart purpose. 

When the Expedition sailed to the 
Scheldt, what was- the total amount of 
foreign coin applicable to military service 
abroad, at the disposal of government ? — 
In point of fact there was none, strictly 
speaking, at our disposal at that moment ; 
the treasury, foreseeing the probability of 
considerable demands being made of fo- 
reign coin for the purpose of supplying 
the military chests of our different armies 
on foreign stations, had taken measures so 
far back as the month of October 1808, to 
secure at the then price all the foreign 
silver coin, and all the silver bullion in 
the possession of the bank, except such as 
might be wanted for the purposes of the 
manufactures of this country; and it is 
only this amount that I could conceive 
could strictly be called at the disposal of 
government. The whole had been with- 
drawn from the bank prior to the month 
of June 1 809 ; but the bank having made 
some small purchases of foreign silver 
coin between the interval of October and 
June, and having also some foreign gold 
coin in its possession, which was conceived 
to be peculiarly applicable to this ser- 
vice, the treasury purchased the sum that 
was conceived indispensibly necessary, in 
order to enable the Expedition to proceed 
at all; the sum purchased, and I believe 
it included all the dollars that could then 
be obtained from the bank, was in dollars 
$0,000/., and in Dutch ducats 65,000/.; 
making altogether 125,000/. 

What increase to this amount was the 
treasury enabled to gain between the 
month of July, when the Expedition sail- 
ed, and the middle of the month of Oc- 
tober ? — About the end of the month of 
August, upon a representation from the 
commissary general that some further 
supply became very urgent, all the dol- 
lars that were then to be procured in the 
bullion market here were purchased by 
the bank on account of government, 
amounting to 43,000/. sterling ; the de- 
mands made were certainly for a larger 
sum, but there were no more dollars in 
the market, and none in the possession pf 
the bank that could be spared. I cannot 
answer the question further, whether any 
additional supply was sent between that 
period and the middle of October, having 
no means of ascertaining that fact from 
my own knowledge. 
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Had the utmost exertions of govern- 
ment, aided by the bank, been employed 
for a length of time past to augment the 
stock of bullion and foreign coin appli- 
cable to foreign service ? — I certainly 
conceived that every exertiop had been 
made for this purpose ; it was certainly 
obvious to me, that from the state of the 
exchange as well as from the situation of 
the continent, and of our intercourse with 
it, we should want every aid that could 
be procured ; and I had therefore felt it 
my duty to adopt every arrangement for 
drawing supplies of silver bullion from the 
West Indies and South America; these 
arrangements had been successful so far 
as they enabled us, with the aid derived 
from the bullion in the possession of the 
bank, to keep up the military chests 
in Spain and in the Mediterranean; but 
at the period when the Expedition wai 
prepared for the Scheldt, those chests, 
notwithstanding every exertion, were not 
so abundantly supplied as it would have 
been desirable they should have been if 
no difliculty had been experienced in pro- 
curing the means of making further re- 
mittances from this country both to Sicily 
and to the Peninsula ; they were however 
in no want, though not with so large a 
stock in hand as is generally desirable in 
the course of active foreign service. 

As the exchange stood in July last, and 
with the limited amount of specie then 
on hand, do you conceive, supposing a 
British army of 40,000 men had been dis- 
embarked in the Elbe and Weser, that 
the pecuniary means could have been 
procured to equip and enable such an 
unny to take the field ? — 1 certainly con- 
ceived that the pecuniary means could 
not have been procured in this country, 
and the difficulty of raising a credit in 
any place upon the continent which 
could have been made available to tHe 
use of a British a$my in the field appeared 
to me almost insurmountable ; I have 
therefore no hesitation in stating as my 
opinion, that no army to that amount 
could have been sent to the Elbe or 
Weser, in order to take the field for a 
campaign accompanied with pecuniary 
means of placing itself in a siate'of equip- 
ment for that purpose. This is an opi- 
nion, which in discussions with the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer upon the means of 
providing a pecuniary supply for such a 
force, I strongly stated at that time, and 
in which as I understood upon the view 
he took of the subject, he appeared to me 
to concur. 
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What sum as means tn campagne should 
you suppose it would require to render such 
a force capable of commencing operations 
upon its landing on the continent? — The 
sum that would be requisite for this pur- 
pose must depend very much upon the 
state of equipment in which such an 
army might be ^ent from this country, 
but in order to enable an army of 40, 000 
men to take the field so as to carry on the 
operations of a campaign, including the 
formation of magazines, and providing 
draft horses requisite for their movements 
and other unavoidable expences, I should 
think that not less than 500,000/. would 
have been requisite before they could 
have been said to be in a state to com- 
mence operations in the field. 

At what sum should you estimate the 
monthly, ordinary and extraordinary ex- 
pence of such a force during the cam- 
paign, assuming one-fifth of the army to 
be cavalry ? — 1 believe the ordinary ex- 
pence would be near 100,000/., and the 
extraordinary expence, speaking upon a 
general view, I apprehend would not 
have been less than from 150,000/. to 
20.0,000/. per month, varying according 
to the circumstances of more or less of 
activity in the operations of the army ; 
but upon the whole, I should say that it 
would not have been prudent to have 
reckoned upon an expenditure of less 
than from 250,000/. to 300,000/. per 
month, always bearing in mind that whe- 
ther the means of making such an ex- 
penditure were provided by bills of ex- 
change, or by the purchase of bullion, 
the loss upon that exchange of from 1 8 to 
20 per cent, is to be taken into this calcu- 
lation. 

Supposing on the arrival of the Expe- 
dition in the north of Germany, it had 
been deemed advisable to proceed imme- 
diately to levy, arm, and pay an army of 
native troops, what sumewould it have re- 
quired to create and support such a force, 
taking its number at 40,000 men ? — It is 
Very difficult to give .any thing like a pre- 
cise answer to that question ; but I should 
conceive, that to levy, arm, and equip 
such a force, supposing it did not exist 
before as a military body, woulil cer- 
tainly require at least 500,000/. before 
they could be considered as at all formed 
into a military corps. I do not conceive 
that their monthly expence afterwards 
could be less than two-thirds or three- 
fourths of the expence of a British force 
•f the same amount. 
v®l, xv, — Appendix, 


Do you conceive that any extension of 
intercourse with the continent that could 
have resulted from the arrival of a British 
army in the Elbe, would have produced 
such an increased facility in point of ex- 
change as would have justified the un- 
dertaking an Expedition to the north of 
Europe in contemplation of such a scale 
of expenditure as the two preceding ques- 
tions refer to ? — If the result of the Expe- 
dition had been to open a convenient and 
direct intercourse with the continent, ^nd 
to put us in secure possession of a great 
market of exchange, such as Hamburgh, 
considerable facilities would certainly 
have been derived from those advantages ; 
but I do not think, that, in the state in 
which the exchanges were in the month 
of June, and considering that doubt might 
have existed as to the security of our oc- 
cupation of Hamburgh or any such place, 
at least in the first movements, we should 
have derived a degree of facility for draw- 
ing bills upon this country at all adequate 
to the demands of such a force as is ad- 
verted to in the former questions. I must 
also observe, that in the opinion I enter- 
tained at the time the Expedition was 
prepared for the Scheldt, and the view I 
took of our pecuniary resources as far as 
relates to foreign coin, I conceive that wo 
did not possess means adequate to tho 
expence of such an Expedition, even up 
to the moment when it might be supposed 
to have obtained a secure footing upon 
the continent; and consequently with a 
reference to this pecuniary difficulty, that 
any such Expedition could not be under- 
taken without incurring great risk of find- 
ing itself without the means of providing 
for the subsistence and the unavoidable 
extraordinary expences of the army. 

Can you state to the Committee the 
circumstances which enabled his Ma- 
jesty's government to carry on the ope- 
ration to the Scheldt with the limited pe- 
cuniary means which they at that time 
could command ? — The sum provided for 
this Expedition, as I have already stated, 
was 1 25,000 /. ; it was conceived that if 
the proposed operations were brought to 
a close within a very limited period, this 
sum would be sufficient under the pre- 
cautions which had been taken to prevent 
as much as possible, any pecuniary de- 
mands arising during the short period that 
it was supposed the whole of the army 
would remain on that service; those pre- 
cautions consisted in paying for the whole 
of the stalf or their allow ances before they 
JS; 
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embarked from England, in issuing the 
subsistence to the whole of the army up 
to the 24th of Aug. prior to their embark- 
ation, in providing all the stares and pro- 
visions and equipments in this country ; 
these circumstances, joined to the nature 
of the Expedition, in which the means of 
movement and supply were principally 
to be found in our naval resources, ap- 
peared to me to justify an expectation 
that the small sun) which had been pro- 
vided would be sufficient to guard the 
army against any risk of pecuniary dis- 
tress in the course of their operations. * 

Supposing it had been deemed ad- 
visable to employ the force that went to 
the Scheldt either in the north of Spain, 
or in reinforcing the British army in Por- 
tugal, what do you conceive would have 
been the practicability for providing for 
such an increased expenditure in either 
of those quarters? — I am not prepared to 
say it would have been wholly practica- 
ble, but certainly the demands upon the 
military chest in the Peninsula, compared 
to the means of supply ing that chest, not- 
withstanding every latitude had been 
given to the commissary in drawing hills 
of exchange, and every exertion made to 
procure specie, were such as to create the 
greatest apprehension that the chest 
would be entirely exhausted if the ex- 
penditure should be very considerably in- 
creased, and that view 1 thought it my 
duty strongly to state to his Majesty's 
government at that time. 

Was it your opinion that it would have 
been imprudent to have risked such an 
increased expenditure in that quarter? — 
Any expenditure which, might have ex- 
posed a- great army to the risk* of being 
w ithout the means of carrying on its ope- 
rations, would, I think, have been very* 
imprudent, and I certainly did conceive 
there would have been that risk. 

Do you apprehend that the same diffi- 
culty would have applied to employing 
the same force on the side of Italy ? — 1 
have no difficulty in answering that ques- 
tion ; the military chest in the Mediter- 
ranean was in fact one on which the 
greatest pressure was felt at that moment, 
so great, I believe, that the commissary 
in one instance thought it prudent, withja 
view to reserve a sufficient sum for the 
unavoidable extraordinary expences, to 
issue the subsistence to the army weekly 
instead of raontlily, a3 is the ordinary 
course. 

What was the average price of Mexican 


milled dollars or silver bullion per ounce 
or dollar from June 1808 to June 1809? 
— I cannot answ er that question ; the 
specie purchased of the bank, or rather 
agreed for in the month of Oct. ISOS, 
was at the price of 5b. 4 \d. per ounce of 
dollar silver, and 5s. I )d. per ounce of bar 
silver standard fineness^the bank being to 
be paid for such specie at the time it was 
called for, for the service of government ; 
I believe the price in the market was 
considerably higher. 

In the contemplation of the difficulty of 
procuring specie, were any instructions, 
and what, given to lord Chatham to ena- 
ble him to supply that deficiency ?— I do 
not know what instructions were given to 
lord Chatham; the commissary general 
was directed to procure what sums he 
could by negociating bills of exchange 
upon the treasury. 

Did any instructions, and what, pass 
through you to the commissary general 
relating to this service? — The instructions 
to the commissary general were to dispose 
of as many bills of exchange upon the 
treasury as he could at a fixed rate of ex- 
change. 

Was the fixed rate mentioned in those 
instructions from you to the commissary 
general ? — I have not seen the instructions 
now for some months, and cannot perhaps 
speak so accurately as the instructions 
themselves would. 

In consequence of those instructions, 
were any representations made consist- 
ently with your knowledge on the subject 
of those instructions from the commander 
in chief of the Expedition? — It consists 
with my knowledge that those instructions 
were communicated to the commander in 
chief before I left London; and I do re- 
collect that after his arrival at Middle- 
burg, some time in the course of the 
operation, a communication which I had 
an opportunity of seeing was made from 
the commander in chief, respecting cer- 
tain directions given to the commissary 
general in those instructions. 

In consequence of the communication 
made by the commander in chief respect- 
ing those instructions, what steps were 
taken ? — The steps taken as far as I recol- 
lect, on the part of the treasury were, to 
state to the commissary general, with 
whom alone the treasury corresponded on 
this sutyect, the opinion of the board of 
treasury, that notwithstanding the ob- 
servations which had been submitted to 
his Majesty's government by the com- 
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mander in chief, it was the direction of 
the treasury that he should continue to 
observe his original instructions. 

Were any further steps taken or any 
further correspondence entered into with 
any other pelrson arising out of the repre- 
sentation of the commander in chief? — I 
believe that whatever communication was 
made by the treasury to the commissary 
genefol, a copy of such communication 
was transmitted to the secretary of state 
for the war department, in order to its 
being communicated to the commander in 
chief ; and 1 further believe it w as in con- 
sequence of the little prospect that was 
stated to exist in the communications al- 
luded to, of specie to any considerable 
amount being procured by the commissary 
general, that the effort was made for pro- 
curing the 43,000/. of dollars, which I 
have stated in a former part of my evi- 
dence to have been sent about the end of 
the month of August. 

Was the king’s advocate consulted, by 
the authority of his Majesty's treasury, 
with respect to the validity of the objec- 
tions taken by the commander in chief, in 
his representations to the treasury, on the 
subject of instructions respecting specie ? 
— I think he was consulted ; but I rather 
think the reference was m^de by the se- 
cretary of state. 

Do you know any think of directions to 
the commissaries in Zealand, respecting 
the purchase of stock and other neces- 
saries for the army ; as to the mode in 
which those articles were to be paid for ? 
— None, but such as will appear in the in- 
structions given to the commissary general. 

Was the answer of his Majesty's advo- 
cate to the case submitted to his consi- 
deration, communicated to the commis- 
sary general by you ? — I think it w as not; 
and I do not believe that any communica- 
tion of that opinion was ever officially 
made to the treasury. * 

Richard Jones, esq. Captain of his Ma- 
jesty's ship the Namur, was called in; 
— Examined by the Committee. 

Were you employed in the late Expedi- 
tion to the Scheldt ? — Yes, 1 was. 

State to the Committee how you were 
employed ?— I was employed in buoying 
out the Slough Passage. 

Had not you instructions to give every 
assistance to the transports in getting 
through the Slough ?— Yes, I had. 

State as a professional man, whether 
every expedient that could be devised was 


not devised by sir Richard Strachan to 
get those transports, and all the vessels, 
through the Slough?— As far as came 
within my knowledge, most certainly. 

Did you submit any thing to him with 
that view which was not immediately com* 
plied with ? — No, I did not. 

Was there a good place to disembark 
cavalry and infantry on South Beveland? 
— Very good. 

If you had been directed to disembark 
20,000 infantry and 4,000 cavalry, how 
long would it have taken you to hava 
done it ?— It certainly could have been 
done within two days. 

At what period were you employed to 
buoy the Slough Passage?— My order 
was dated the 4th of August. 

Did you commence the operation on 
the 4th of Aug. ? — I rather think I did ; T 
am not positive whether it was not the 5th. 

How long were you about it?— I had 
-finished the &th of August. 

Before you commenced buoying off, 
were not a vast number of vessels got off’ 
the Rammekins ? — There were several 
gun-boats off* the Rammekins, and some 
of the bombs. I went down with a de* 
tachment of gun-boats the 3d of August 
myself. 

The operation of getting the vereeU 
through, commenced then before you w»ere 
sent there specifically to superintend it ?• 
— Certainly.- 

[The witness was directed to withdraw*] 

James Areudour, esq. a Captain in his 
Majesty's navy, called in ; — Examined 
by the Committee. 

You commanded a division of gun-boats 
in the Scheldt ? — I did. 

When did you go through the Slough 
Passage? — 1 went through the Slough 
Passage on the morning of the 2d of Aug. 

When did you first anchor in the West 
Scheldt ? — On the evening of the 2d. 

Supposing it had been necessary for the 
whole flotilla and the bombs to have gone 
up to Bathz, at what time do you think 
they could have arrived there ? — They, 
might have all got through the Slougii 
Passage into the West Scheldt, I think, 
very well in eight-and-forty hours. 

• From the Wcst.Scheldt, supposing they 
had been directed to proceed to Bathz, 
how long would they have been in going ? 
—They might have got to Bathz very well 
in one tide. 

What became of the country vessels that 
conveyed sir John Hope's detachment to 
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South Bevel and ?— I really do not know ; 
they did not come under my observation. 

Do you know at what part of South 
Beveland sir John Hope'3 detachment was 
landed ?— I do not. 

[The witn&s was directed to withdraw.] 

Brigadier General Sontag, called in; — 
Examined by the Committee. 

What rank do you hold in his Majesty's 
service, and how long have you held a 
coifimission under his Majesty? — I am 
colonel in his Majesty's service, having 
served several times as a brigadier general 
in Sweden, Portugal, and Walchcren; and 
I hare served fiis Majesty nearly 30 years. 

Did you serve in the department of the 
<|uarter master general in the Low Coun- 
tries in the year- 1794, with the late sir 
Wm. Erskine and sir Ralph Abercromby? 
— I did in 1793 and 1794. 

Have you frequently been at Antwerp 
and inspected the defences of that town ? 
—I have been there about five or six times, 
and as a military man have seen the town 
two or three times. 

When was the last time you saw the 
works of Antwerp? — In the year 1794 
I was attached to general Dundas, the pre- 
sent Commander in Chief, on the evacua- 
tion. 

State to the Committee your opinion of 
•the defences of Antwerp, whether you 
consider it a strong place or not ? — I con- 
sider the town not in a good state of de- 
fence, rather in a neglected state of de- 
fence. i 

What was the stale of the citadel at 
the time you speak to ? — Nearly in the 
same state as the town, although stronger 
by its works. 

Were the fortifications in tolerable 
repair when you saw them, or in a neg- 
lected state ? — Throughout in a neglected 
state. 

What was the nature of the ditch when 
you inspected it ?— In some parts there 
was a broad ditch and some water in it, 
at other parts I did not perceive water, 
it looked to me as being a sort of garden ; 
in short, that part of the ditch was in a 
neglected state near the gate of Louvain. 

Did you observe any covered way, and 
was that covered way preserved in a ser- 
viceable state ?— Towards the citadel I be- 
lieve there was a sort of a covered way, 
but not in a good, state ; towards the 
town there was no covered way, but a sort 
of glacis. 

Were the works of the town revetted, 
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and were the revetments in good condition ? 
—They were revetted, but I think not in a 
good condition. 

Supposing the British army could have 
got possession of the town at Antwerp, do 
you apprehend that without reducing the 
citadel, it would have been possible for 
them to have destroy^ the arsenal and 
the ships building upon the slips at Ant- 
werp ? — I think it would under protection 
of the houses of the town. 

What is your opinion of the probability 
of the reduction of the town of Antwerp 
by bombardment ?— I think that a town so 
populous and badly garrisoned might be 
reduced by bombardment. 

Were you communicated with before 
the sailing of the Expedition, with respect 
to the nature of the intended operation 
against Antwerp, and what were your 
general impressions with respect to the 
probability of success ? — I had some com- 
munication, and had sanguine hopes of 
success. 

Were you consulted frequently by his 
Majesty's ministers with respect to the 
best means of reducing the island of Wal- 
chcren, and did you communicate plans to 
government with a view to that object ? 
— I was, from the year 1796 until 1807, 
by different cf his Majesty's ministers at 
different times. 

When the reduction of Flushing lately 
took place, on an inspection of the works, 
did you find that any material alteration 
or improvement of them had been made 
by the enemy during the period he had 
been in possession ?— I did not perceive 
any difference, except two ravelins, which 
had been placed before the gates. 

Do you conceive that if the enemy had 
not taken measures for materially improve 
ing the defences of Flushing, it is proba- 
ble they would have adopted any active 
system for improving the defences of Ant- 
werp ? — As matter of opinion, I might 
conclude that they perhaps did not, but I 
cannot say positively. 

In what military situation were you em- 
ployed, whilst you were in the island of 
Walcheren, and on the late Expedition ? 
— I was attached as brigadier general to 
the army under the command of lieu- 
tenant general sir Eyre Coote, and ■ ap- 
pointed as commandant of the town of 
Middieburgh. 

Had you any communication, when in 
that command, with persons who pro* 
fessed to have a knowledge of the state 
of the works of Antwerp at that time 
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By the nature of my situation as com- 
mandant of Middleburg, every foreigner 
coming into the island or going out of the 
same was obliged to appear be lore me ; 
and I had communication with several per- 
sons relative to the state of Antwerp. 

What was the general nature of tue in- 
formation you received from them, as to 
the then state of the defences of Antwerp? 
— ' Thlht Antwerp was not in a good state 
of defence, and very badly garrrisoned at 
first. 

Did you understand that any additions 
had been made to the works, or that the 
works had been put into a good state of 
repair and defence ?— No ; I heard that 
some improvements had been made to the 
citadel. 

Did you hear that a general repair hafd 
been given to the works of the town ? — No, 
1 did not. 

Have you been in the fort of Lillo, and 
examined its defences?— I was there in 
the year 179*. 

In what state of repair was the fort at 
that time, and what do you consider to be 
the nature and importance of that work ? 
— The works appeared to me in a neg- 
lected state ; they had been ceded from 
the Dutch to the emperorin the year 1785, 
and since that period I understood nothing 
had been done to them. 

Did it appear to you a place, the reduc- 
tion of which would be attended with 
much difficulty ? — I do not apprehend 
that it could have resisted a vigorous at- 
tack for any length of time. 

Did you inspect the tort of Liefken- 
shoeik ?— I saw Liefkenshoeik nearly at 
the same time when I saw Lillo. 

Is Liefkenshoeik a place as strong as 
Lillo, or a place of inferior defence ?— 
Much smaller, and of inferior defence. 

When you were last stationed on the con- 
tinent at Hamburgh in his Majesty’s ser- 
vice, had you any comiRunications at that 
time with Antwerp ; and did you under- 
staud that the works of the place had been 
put into a state of repair subsequent to its 
coming into the possession of the French ? 
—I had no communication with Antwerp ; 
but I had seen at that time several persons 
who had been there, and as far as I could 
understand, nothing material had been 
done to the town. 

Was the last time you were at Antwerp 
in the year 1794* ?— Yes. 

When were you at Hamburgh ? — I was 
in Hamburgh or Altona from the year ISO* 
to about 1807, except the time I was with 
the Prussian army in Poland, 


When you were at Antwerp, you state 
that it was in a bad state of defence, was it 
in a bad state of defence owing to the 
badness of the works, or owing to those 
works being in bad repair ?— -Chiefly be- 
ing in bad repair. 

How long would it have taken them to 
put those works into good repair ?— Not 
being an engineer I cannot say the time 
that it would have taken. 

If you are not an engineer, are you a good 
judge of the strength or weakness ofthevde- 
fenees of Antwerp ?— I humbly think, 
that judging of the strength of a place 
does not demand that knowledge and de- 
tails which would be requisite to put it in 
a perfect state of defence. 

Did you examine ihe state of the de- 
fences of Antwerp very accurately ?— -Not 
very accurately, but as a military man at- 
tached to a general, and the enemy pro- 
babty making an attack upon it. 

You have stated in one of your former 
answers, that in one part you did not see 
water in the ditch, but that it had the ap- 
pearance of a garden, did you examine it 
so accurately as to ascertain whether there 
was water in it, or it was a garden ? — I 
did not perceive water in it, and saw a 
garden, or the appearance of a garden ; 
but I cannot say that I examined it more 
accurately. 

Supposing it was a garden, and^there 
were siuices which kept the water out of 
the ditch, would its being a garden pre- 
vent the garrison turning wate r into the 
ditch whenever they were so disposed ? — • 
Certainly not. 

You have stated you had the most san- 
guine hopes of success of the late Expedi- 
tion, was that hope founded upon the bad 
state of the defences of Antwerp, or upon 
your belief that a tow n so populous, and 
weakly garrisoned, might be taken by a 
bombardment ? — The army composed of 
such a number of troops, the great fleet, the 
populous town of Antwerp badly garri- 
soned, as I had been informed, gave me 
the most sanguine hopes and confldence 
that the attempt might succeed. 

Would not the probability of success in 
such a case depend altogether upon the 
weakness of the garrison, and the disposi- 
tion of the inhabitants of thetown, suppos- 
ing the army had so far advanced as to 
bombard it ? — I think it certainly would. 

By what means do you think that suc- 
cess would have followed the undertaking, 
by siege, by assault, or by bombardment ? 
—By a vigorous attack upon the weak 
points, and a bombardment. 
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What is the defect of that part of the 
fortification, which would have induced 
you to make the attack there ?— If I re* 
collect rig lit, in the vicinity of that spot 
there are several windmills upon elevated 
ground, which would have favoured very 
much the establishing of batteries for the 
attack. 

What do you mean by a vigorous at- 
tack, what mode of attack do you call 
vigorous N— To bring forward a great 
nun be r of cannon, and establish a power* 
ful battery to play upon some weak points. 

Of what calibre should those cannon 
be ? — I should think 1 8 and 24 pounders. 

Is the Committee to understand that 
you proposed to batter a breach there ? — 
Certainly. 

Do you imagine that breaching bat- 
teries could have been erected without 
having first made regular approaches ?— 
Not losing sight of the information which 
tvas impressed on my mind of the weak- 
ness of the garrison, 1 think that those bat- 
teries might have been established with- 
out making regular approaches. 

What was the amount of the garrison 
you understood to be in the place ?— I 
liave been informed that at first they 
did not amount to above 1,500 or 2,000 
men of all sorts of troops, and I was told 
very few regulars amongst them. 

Do you know whether there were not 
a great number of workmen in the arse- 
nal ? — I was informed there had been, but 
that a great number of them had been 
detached to Germany, and that the re- 
mainder of the workmen, some gens 
d’arfnes, and some Custom-house officers, 
formed in the first instance the principal 
pari of the garrison. 

When you said, that you would hav# 
proposed to erect breaching batteries 
within a short distance of the place, did 
you say so on the supposition that the 
British troops would not have been mo- 
lested in erecting those batteries ?— Ad- 
mitting that my information of the weak 
state of the garrison of the town was cor- 
rect, I do not apprehend that the troops 
had much to fear being disturbed. 

Do you mean to say that the 1,500 
troops, with the workmen and gens 
d'armes, could not have molested troops 
employed in erecting batteries at a breach- 
ing distance ?— On the supposition that 
the workmen were erecting batteries at a 
breaching distance,' I beg to observe that 
they could not undertake it unless having 
a proper protection of military force. 


You have said that Lillo could not resist 
a vigorous attack for any length of time, 
do you mean a vigorous attack by es- 
calade, by assault, or by siege ? — It 
would depend on the circumstances, 
which jthe commanding general would 
judge the best method of reducing it, per- 
haps all threes / 

Considering the state of the defences of 
Lillo when seen by you In 1794, do you 
think it could have been carried by 
assault?— Not immediately, except hav- 
ing such a weak garrison not able to de- 
fend it properly. 

As Lillo is stated to be a regularly for- 
tified place, would it not require, ac- 
cording to the extent of its works, a very 
large garrison, and under those circum- 
stances could it be carried by escalade ? 
— It is possible, though I cannot assert it 
to be positively done, as many towns of 
greater consequence than Lillo have been 
taken by escalade. 

If the enemy were in the neighbour- 
hood of Lillo, and the country inundated, 
which it was when the troops were in 
Walcheren, could it be approached by 
any other means than by the dykes and 
causeways ?— I believe I have already 
answered that nearly, that it did not ap- 
pear to my mind exactly whether all the 
spots about Lillo could be inundated, and 
consequently I could not give a positive 
answer to that question. 

Could considerable batteries be erected 
upon those dykes ? — I think sufficient to 
distress and make an impression upon 
such a small fortress, having only four or 
five bastions. 

- Were you at Lillo more than once or 
twice ?— I believe I was there twice, I was 
there once certainly. 

If Lillo was tolerably well garrisoned, 
would it not oblige an army to proceed 
by siege ?— Certainly, by regular attack 
and siege. * 

You have stated that the town of Ant- 
werp might be reduced by bombardment, 
in that answer do you include the citadel ? 
—No. 

Do you mean to state that the town of 
Antwerp was very populous in the year 
1794 ?— I looked upon it as a very popu- 
lous town. 

Was it a commercial town It was. 

Do not you consider it as more thinly 
inhabited than any other town in Flan- 
ders ? — I do not. 

You have stated in your evidence, that 
you have been consulted by different go* 
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vernments from the year 1796 up to the 
last year respecting the Expedition to 
the Scheldt, do you mean to say that you 
were called upon by ministers at different 
times, for your opinion, or did you tender 
an opinion # at any time or at 'different 
times, of your qwn accord, to the go- 
vernment of the time respecting the pro- 
priety of that Expedition ? — I have given 
in information relative to the island of 
Walcheren, and have had several times 
conversation with his Majesty's ministers 
relative to Walcheren. 

In the last instance were you called 
upon by lord Castle reagh for an opinion, 
or did you send in any yourself, or desire 
any conference with his lordship upon 
the subject ? — About two years ago I 
was required by lord Castlereagh in a 
meeting 1 had with his lordship ; the 
•conversation was relative to the island of 
Walcheren. 

Was that the last conversation or con- 
ference you had with lord Castlereagh 
upon the subject ? — I believe it was. 

That was about two years ago ?— I think 
it was. 

Do you recollect that any requisitions 
were made upon the town of Middlcburg 
for money during the time you had that 
government ? — 1 do. 

Was any seizure made oP any money 
that was appropriated at Middleburg 
for the maintenance of the poor ?— 
There was a claim made by the city of 
Flushing relative to some money which 
had been detained after the capture, but 
which was returned to the town of Flush- 
ing by orders of sir Eyre Coote. I do 
not know that any money belonging to 
the poor was taken or claimed by the 
town of Middleburg. 

Was any taken from tins town of Mid- 
dleburg by the English ? — None. 

Do you recollect any representation 
made by the mayor and principal inhabi- 
tants of Middleburg on the subject of the 
seizure of any money ? — I do not ; claim 
was made for the reparations of the dykes 
and sea works, and a sum of money was 
given out of the public revenue for that 
purpose. 

How far is the most distant part of the 
city of Antwerp from the citadel ? —I can- 
not exactly answer that question ; there 
was formerly, in the year' 1794, an espla- 
nade ; only that separated the citadel from 
the town, which with some houses, I un- 
derstand (which have been taken down) 
have been converted into a dock-yard. 
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Do you think that if* a distant part of 
the town of Antwerp had been attacked, 
the citadel could have afforded any pro- 
tection to it No, £e citadel being on 
the southern extremity. 

Were not the scarp "and counterscarp of 
Antwerp built with stone ? — I believe they 
were. 

Do you know to what depth the ditch 
could be filled with water ?— 1 do not 
know. 

Do you know whether part of the count 
try contiguous to Antwerp could not be 
inundated ? — I do not know it, but I do not 
suppose that the extent of the inundation 
could be large. 

Could not the surplus populatioivof Ant- 
werp escape across the river unless wo 
were in possession of both banks of tile 
Scheldt ? — Certainly. 

Would it not have required a very con- 
siderable force to have invested Antwerp 
on both sides of the river? — To form a 
complete investment it would* but to 
blockade it in such a manner that no rein- 
forcements could be brought in, I conceive 
the number required would be much 
smaller. 

Do you know whether the country in- 
closed within the bend of the river by the 
Tete de FJandre might not be inundated ? 
— I believe it might. 

At the time you were at Antwerp in the 
year 1794, do you recollect sufficient of 
the place to be able to state to the Com- 
mittee what may be the length of the 
river face between the citadel and the 
lower extremity of the town ? — I think 
not, but I fancy it may be better than a 
mile, a mile and a half perhaps, but I can- 
not give a positive answer upon that. 

Was the river face encompassed with 
any wall or fortification at the time you 
were there in 1794?— No, Ido not recol- 
lejct to have seen any ; it was open, except 
the citadel. 

Can you slate to the Committee what 
you suppose to be the extent of the works 
of Antwerp towards the country, from one 
part of the river to the other ? — I cannot, 
but being a large town it must be exten- 
sive. 

Do you suppose it is three miles ? — I 
dare say it is. 

Are you able to inform the Committee 
whether at either of the gates of Louvain 
or Bergen-op-Zoom, there were any su- 
burbs or buildings close to either bridges ? 

I do not recollect ; about the gate of Lou- 
vain, I think, there were a few straggling 

(2FJ 
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houses, and principally windmills near the 
gate to Bergen-op-Zoom. 

Supposing that our forces bad been in 
possession of Li lip Ad Liefkenshoiek, do 
you imagine that there would have been 
any difficulty, had ,we at the same time 
had the command of the river, in destroy- 
ing the enemy's arsenal and slips, which 
are supposed to be constructed upon the 
hank of the river between the citadel and 
the lower extremity of the town ?— I think 
it) would have greatly facilitated the re- 
duction of the town, and the destruction 
of the arsenal and dock-yard. 

You have stated that the citadel of An- 
twerp commanded the town, do you con- 
sider that an army, having obtained an 
entrance into the town, would be pre- 
cluded by the citadel from taking a post 
under the protection of the houses, and 
commencing operations under that protec- 
tion against the arsenal ? — 1 think the town 
being taken, the destruction of the dock- 
yard and arsenals might have been accom- 
plished by rockets and fire engines, and 
greatly facilitated by the protection of the 
houses of the town. 

Do you consider that it would have been 
possible, supposing the British army in 
ossession of Antwerp, to have erected 
atteries under the protection of the houses 
of the town against the ships of the line . 
lying under the protection of the citadel, 
or to have attacked the ships in that posi- 
tion from batteries placed on the opposite 
side of the Scheldt? — As far as I recollect, 

1 conceive the erecting batteries under the 
protection of the town to destroy the men 
of war lying under the protection of the 
citadel rather difficult, but having posses- 
sion of the other side of the river that it 
might be executed. 

Did you remain at Flushing till the eva- 
cuation ?— 1 did. 

Were the fortifications and dykes left 
completely destroyed ? — I believe they 
,were not. 

Did not von act with that part of the 
army in Walcheren which was specially 
concerned in the siege of Flushing ? — I 
was attached to that part of the army 
under the command of licut. -general sir 
E. Coote, attended him on the landing, 
and was present at the investment of 
Flushing, but was removed in the begin- 
ning of August to Middleburg, to act as 
commandant. 

Do you know the full extent to which 
the power of inundation might have been 
carried, as a means of defence to the gar- 


rison of Flushing ?— As I was informed 
from the principal inhabitants, and those 
connected with the hydraulic part of the 
island, they expressed with the greatest 
concern that if the cuts in the dykes had 
been made earlier and a storm came, the 
greatest part, and principally the town of 
Middleburg, would have been inundated. 

If the utmost use had been' made of the 
means of inundation, would it havtf been 
possible to carry on the siege by land 
against Flushing with any prospect of 
success ?— 1 think it would from both 
flanks, principally the west flank, being 
considered as the weakest part of the de- 
fence of the town, being more elevated 
ground. 

What delay do you conceive a complete 
inundation would have occasioned in the 
siege of Flushing ? — I am not competent 
to give an answer to that. 

Would it have occasioned considerable 
delay ? — It certainly would. 

Can you inform the Committee whether 
the works at Flushing towards the land 
were revetted, or merely plain earthen 
works ? — I think only earthen works, tole- 
rably well palisaded and friezed. 

Can you inform the Committee the rea- 
son why, during the evacuation, those 
works werfc not' completely destroyed ?— 
I cannot. ** 

Supposing the castle ofRanimakins had 
been destroyed, and a cut had been made 
from one part of the sea to the other, so as 
completely to have insulated Flushing, do 
not you suppose under those circumstances 
Flushing might have been rendered almost 
impregnable ? — 1 think it would have 
strengthened it very much; hut such a 
cut could not have been made unless a 
dyke and dam had been erected to coniine 
the water at a certain distance. 

Were the sea defences at Flushing be- 
fore the evacuation completely destroyed ? 
— No ; I understood that one of the rea- 
sons why it was not done was, that it would 
have exposed the whole island to inunda- 
tion. 

Did you witness the demolition of the 
basin of Flushing ?— -I did. 

In your opinion is it rendered totally 
useless ? — I cannot positively give an an- 
swer to that question ; but it appeared to 
me that it would take a length of time to 
put it into a proper state of repair. 

What time do you think would be ne- 
cessary to put it into a proper state of re- 
pair?— It will depend greatly on the ex- 
ertions of those who have it in their bands 
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to doit. [The witness was directed to 
withdraw.] 

Lieut. Col. Moshein, called in ^Exa- 
mined by the Committee. 

What rank do you hold in his Majesty’s 
service ?— fcieut.-colotiel in the 60th regi- 
ment. • 

How long have yftu been in the British 
serviqp ? — This is the fifteenth year. 

Were you employed on the late Expe- 
dition, and in what capacity did you 
serve ? — I was employed on the late Ex- 
pedition as assistant-adjutant-general. 

When in the island of Walcheren, what 
military duty was assigned to you ?— Be- 
fore the surrender of Flushing I had the 
examination at head -quarters in Middle- 
burgh of French prisoners and deserters 
that were brought in. 

Were you afterwards appointed com- 
mandant of the fortress of Flushing after 
its reduction ? — I was. 

Did it fall within your knowledge that 
a part of the reinforcements that had been 
thrown into the garrison of Flushing, had 
been on their march to join the main 
French army on the Danube, and were 
brought back by waggons to Cadsand with 
a view of reinforcing that garrison ? — It 
was frequently the deposition of several 
deserters and prisoners whqm I had 'to 
examine, that they had been on their 
march to join the army in Austria, and 
were suddenly brought back to Cadsand. 

Do you recollect to what towns they 
had arrived when the order for their re- 
turn to Cadsand was received ?— Some of 
theta, if 1 recollect right, had reached 
Mechlin, and some were even as far as 
Louvain. 

Do you recollect the names of the corps 
to which the information you have now 
given applies?— The 48th regiment of 
infantry, the 70th regiment, the 05th, 
the 8th demi-brigade, the 4th and 5th 
battalions. • 

During the period of your command in 
Flushing, had you communications with 
any persons with respect to the then state 
of the works at Antwerp, and what was 
the nature of the information you received 
from them ?— 1 had frequent conversations 
with a rnan of great respectability in 
Flushing, who assured me, that I could 
depend upon it tliat nothing had been 
repaired or added to the fortifications of 
Antwerp since it was in the hands of the 
French ; that all the expences of the 
French government had been towards 


raising the dock-yard, and towards com- 
pleting their basins. 

Was there one person of a description 
particularly respectable, to the statement 
of whom you gave confidence ?— I had 
every reason to place confidence and re- 
liance on what he communicated to me. 

How did that person express himself, 
with respect to the probability of the Eng- 
lish army getting possession of Antwerp, 
if they had been enabled to advance ra- 
pidly up the Scheldt with a view to attack 
it ? — He always lamented that we shoufd. 
have been so long detained in not coining 
up to Antwerp at once, he being sure that 
it must have fallen to the British force. 

Had you any communication with other 
persons in the island, and particularly at 
Middleburg, on the same subject, and 
what was the nature of the reports you re- 
ceived from them? — I have not been 
often in Middleburg after my being placed 
as commandant in Flushing ; but I remem- 
ber very well to have had frequent con- 
versations even in Middleburg, with one 
person I can remember very well, who 
always expressed the same regret, that 
we should not have come up to Antwerp 
sooner. 

Are you acquainted with the country 
in the neighbourhood of Antwerp ?— I 
am not. 

Do you know the distance of Mechlin 
from Antwerp ? — I do not know ; I be- 
lieve, judging from the map, it is about 
fifty-five English miles; but I am not po- 
sitive. 

Do you know the distance of Brussels 
from Antwerp ?— I cannot say. 

Is not Mechlin less than half way from 
Antwerp to Brussels ? — I think so. 

From whence had the French troops 
which you say had arrived at Mechlin, on 
their march towards the Danube, taken 
their departure ?— They had been sent 
from Antwerp, from Brussels, from Ghent, 
and from other places in the country which 
I cannot exactly rec ollect. 

Is not -Mechlin further from the Da- 
nube than Brussels ? — Mechlin is nearer 
the Danube than Brussels to my know- 
ledge. 

What are the principal towns that 
troops marching from Brussels to the Da- 
nube would pass through ?— They can 
march from Brussels to Mechlin, from 
Mechlin to Louvain, and from Louvain to 
Charlemont. 

Do you conceive Mechlin is in the 
route between Brussels and Charlemont l 
1 
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•—The direction over Louvain is taken 
from Brussels, and that is the high road : 
the next town, if I recollect right, is Char- 
lemont; but I do not pretend to be posi- 
tive. 

Is it your opinion that the Expedition 
of the British army to the Scheldt created 
any impediment whatever to the military 
operations of Buonaparte m Austria ?— As 
far as my opinion can be of any avail, I 
certainly am persuaded that it created a 
great diversion in the plans of Buonaparte 
lit that time. 

In what way did it create that diver- 
sion } — The very marching back of the 
French troops from Flanders, they being 
ordered at that time to the Danube, proves 
that he wanted to collect all his forces j 
there, jyid only the arrival of a British | 
Expedition in the Scheldt occasioned their 
orders to return. 

Do you recollect the date of the battle 
of Wagram ? — I do not recollect the date. 

Do you recollect the date of the armis- 
tice ? — I do not. 

Do you believe that the Expedition to 
the Scheldt prevented Buonaparte's hav- 
ing one single regiment less than he other- 
wise would have had in Austria at the 
time of the battle of Wagram, or the time 
of the armistice ? — That depends entirely 
upon the date when the battle was fought; 

1 cannot recollect the date, otherwise I 
would be more positive in my answer. 

Do you recollect whether the battle of 
Wagram was known in England before 
the sailing of the Expedition ? — I am not 
sure, but I believe that we heard of the 
battle of Wagram before we left this 
country. [The witness was directed to 
withdraw.] 

Robert Keate, Esq. was called in; Ex- 
amined by the Committee. 

What situation do you hold under the 
medical board ? — Inspector of hospitals 
and assistant to the syrgeon- general. 

Was the general detail of the business 
conducted by you during the period that 
the surgeon-general was absent in his 
duty upon the coast?— Entirely so. 

Upon what scale were the medical ar- 
rangements of the late Expedition origi- 
ually formed ?— On a larger scale than had 
been usual for Expeditions of a similar 
magnitude. 

For what number of men and for what 
time ?— First for 30,000 men, afterwards 
four regiments of fcavalry were added; it 
was for 34,000 men for six months. 


Did that arrangement include the 3,000 
/artillery employed on the Expedition, .or 
had they a separate medical arrangement 
of their own ?— The artillery were not 
mentioned in the orders to our depart- 
ment, and they had a separate medical 
establishment. ® 

Exclusive of the gefleral medical ar« 
rangemeuts for the army, what regimental 
establishment do ihe corps going on fo- 
reign service carry with them ?— -Every 
regiment exceeding 500 men has one sur- 
geon and two assistants, and the comple- 
test equipments of medicines and hospital 
bedding. 

For what period of time is that supply 
of medicines calculated to last ?— I be- 
lieve for six months; it is not supplied 
by the surgeon-general's department at 
home. 

Have you reason to suppose that any. 
actual want was experienced by the army 
abrrfad of medicines of any description 
during the late Expedition ? — I have the 
means of knowing there was no want 
whatever of any sort of medicines. 

Do you include in that answer that 
there was no want of bark experie nced by 
the army at any time during the late ser- 
vice; ? — I do. 

Have you any information of a more de- 
tailed nature.that you could submit to the 
Committee, from which you draw that 
conclusion as to bark ?— Yes, I have a 
memorandum stating the smallest quan- 
tity ever in store, and the quantities re- 
ceived from time to time. 

[The witness delivered it in, and it was 
read.] 

“ Memorandum. 

“ Surgeon- General's Office , 1 2 Feb. 1810. 

“ The only returns received by the 
surgeon- general from the apothecary who 
had charge of the medicines at Walcheren, 
are, a general return of all medicines 
received and issued from the com- 
mencement ofth6 Expedition to the 19th 
November 1809, and a separate state- 
ment of the receipts and issues of bark 
only.— By the first return (in my posses- 
sion) the quantity originally supplied 
and received by the apothecary is stated 


to be, 

lb>. lba. 

Of common bark 1,840 

Yellow Do 140 

1,980 

In this he does not include 
bark received in 13 spare 
regimental cheste 200 
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Do. in 30 detachment 


chests..... I -44 

404 

Total original supply ... 2,384 

Add bark, sent from Har- 
wich by the Diana Packet 
13 Sept.; received 17th 
September 270 

Total 2,654 


“ No return has been received which 
can shew the exact consumption up to 
any given date prior to the 1 9th November, 
1809, but we know by a letter from the 
apothecary (Mr. Newton) to deputy-in- 
spector Burrowes, dated Veere, 22d Sept. 
1809, that he had then in store 5001 bs. of 
bark, which he considered as a fortnight’s 
consumption. By this Mr. Newton means 
jn uepot at Veerc, from whence he issued 
medicines to other stations. There was 
another store at Middleburg, and one at 
Flushing ; the quantities in each of which 
at that period we know not. 

“We have another memorandum, that 
the apothecary had in store on the 28th 
Sept., 407 lbs. of bark, although deputy- 
inspector Burrowes, in his letter to sir E. 
Cooie of the 2{)th Sept., states that on that 
day there was in store 300lbs. — On the 
following day, the :*0th Sept., we know 
that the apothecary received from the 
purveyor 400 i bs. — That in five days after 
wards, the 5th Oct., he received also from 
the purveyor 1,060 lbs. — That in six days 
afterwards; on the 11th Oct. there arrived 
by the King George packet 800 lbs. — 
And in four days afterwards, by the Ann 
transport on the 15th Oct. (which had 
been ordered 1 8th September 1,000 lbs. 
— A want of bark was therefore wholly 
impossible, unless 407 lbs. could have 
been consumed in one day (the 29th), and 
we know that 440 lbs. is the largest quan- 
tity ever issued from the depot in any one 
week, and that the greatest average daily 
consumption was about 80 lbs.— -We know 
also by the foregoing statement, that the 
lowest quantity to which the store was 
ever reduced, after providiiffj for the cur- 
rent consumption, was 300 lbs., with the 
means of encrease existing to any amount. 
—That there was in effect no want may 
be testified by every medical officer who 
was at Walcheren. — The total consump- 
tion of bark to the 19th Nov. is stated in 
the above-named return to have amounted 
V> 3,132 lbs.— The total original supply 
^as 2,654lbs.— The consumption therefore 


exceeded the original supply by only 
478 lbs. ample means of meeting which 
were received from England in the early 
part of October, as above. stated. — As ifie 
apothecary’s return here alluded to does 
not account for the consumption of the 
1,460 lbs. of bark purchased at Middle- 
burg, I have not noticed that quantity as 
part of the means ; but allowing the whole 
to have been consumed, it leayes the same 
balance of 478 lbs. to be provided for be- 
fore the 1 9th November. — The delay in 
the arrival of the 1,000 lbs. of bark, which 
were ordered on the 18th Sept., a delay 
certainly not attributable to the medical 
department (which has no more controul 
over the transport service than that de- 
partment has over the winds and tides) 
was sufficient to justify purchase as a pre- 
cautionary step; but it does not appear 
that any application was made to another 
ample source of supply without purchase, 
namely, to the naval department, for a 
temporary loan until supplies might ar- 
rive from England, mutual assistance be- 
tween the medical departments of the 
army and navy being usual on every 
foreign service. — It is possible that if the 
surgeon -general had known the destina- 
tion of the Expedition, be might have 
added to the quantity of bark : but after 
its arrival at Walcheren, the foregoing 
statements evince that there were no 
grounds for his deviating from the usual 
orders, viz. to send supplies only upon 
requisition, especially after the severe cen- 
sure of the Commissioners of Military En- 
quiry in their 5th Report, upon his sending 
any supplies whatever unasked for. It 
became the duty of the inspector of hos- 
pitals with the Expedition to watch the 
consumption, and to apply for every thing 
necessary to replenish the stores; the 
surgeon-general depended on him to do 
this, and his confidence was well placed ; 
for at a very early period, the 1 1th Sept., 
before one-fourth part of the original 
supply was consumed, Mr. Webbe did 
apply for 1,000 lbs. offatrk. The surgeon 
general received this requisition on the 
18th Sept., and on the very same day 
gave orders to the apothecary-general to 
supply it, and to the storekeeper-general 
to ship it, although his assistant had on 
thi 5th Sept anticipated the supply in 
part by sending 270 lbs. from Harwich* 
which reached Walcheren on the 17th 
Sept. ; and, as I have before stated, nei- 
ther the surgeon-general nor Mr 1 . Webbe 
are responsible for the non-arrival of the 
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1,000 lbs. ordered on the 18th Sept., until 
the 16th October. From this delay, how- 
ever, no distress did occur.-— In the se- 
parate Schedule of the receipts and issues 
of bark, the apothecary has given credit 
for a quantity rather below that with which 
he debits himself in the former return al- 
luded to. — Exclusive of the bark contained 
in regimental and other chests, the quan- 
tity stated by the apothecary in this sepa- 
rate return as having been originally re- 


ceived, is 

• lbs. 

Aug. I, By various transports... 1,770 

Sept. 1 7 , By Diana packet 270 

Oct. 11, By King George do. ... 800 

15, By Ann transport 1,000 

17, By packet 500 

1 S, By Adriatic transport ... 500 

26, By Redbreast do 500 

27, By Rebecca do 500 


Total 5,840 


“ The above is exclusive of the l,460lbs. 
purchased, and of 500lbs. shipped on 
the Tucker transport, which arrived, but 
was not landed at Walcheren.— As to 
other medicines, I have documents to 
shew that there never was, and never 
could be any want. I can shew, that 
during the whole of the Expedition, the 
original supply was, in two articles only, 
expended; that a fresh supply of those 
two arrived at Walcheren on the 15 th 
October, and that some of the original 
packages of these two had not been open- 
ed so late as the 3d of November. — As to 
bedding, the original supply w as equal to 
the ordinary provision for 34,000 men, 
with an addition of 310 sets, that is, 3,710 
sets, besides the regimental hospital and 
quarter-master general’s bedding. To 
which were added on the 6th September, 
in anticipation of future probable wants, 
adverted to by Mr. Webb in a letter of 
the 271, h August, received on the 2d Sep- 
tember, 1 ,000 sets ; and on the 6th Octo- 
ber, 1,000 sets more, and 400 placed on 
board three King’Pships.— These sets (ex- 
clusive of the last mentioned 400) com- 
prized 15,430 sheets and 14,1 30 rugs and 
blankets; besides which, a very large 
supply was reported by the storekeeper 
general to be at the disposal of the quar- 
ter-master general’s department in Wal- 
cheren on the 1 2th October. In order to 
give a perfect change of bedding, the sur- 
geon gerfrral recommended 12,000 sets to 
be sent out.—- As to the want of medical 
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officers, it was felt in that class only 
which did not exist, namely, in hospital 
mates ; and if a sufficiency of medical 
men could have been found to take the 
appointments, it did not rest with the sur- 
geon general to appoint them.— R. Keate. 
— Insp. of Hosp. and Ass. Surg. Gen.’s 
Department.” 

In sir Eyre Coote’s letter of the 29th of 
September, it is stated on the authority 
of the deputy inspector Burrows, that 
only 300lbs. of bark were then in store ; 
is it to be understood that this was the 
aggregate quantity of bark to be found in 
the several depots and hospitals established 
in the island of Walcheren ? — No, the 
300lbs. was in store at Veer, which was 
the chief depot, and was exclusive of 
what had been delivered out for the cur- 
rent consumption of the other depots and 
hospitals for the day or for the week, in 
which ever way the issues w r ere delivered, 
according to the consumption. 

How many depots of medicines had 
been formed in that island, and at what 
stations were they formed ? — I only know 
of two depots besides the one at Veer; 
which were at Middleburg and Flushing. 

Exclusive of the 300lbs. of bark in the 
depot at Veer, how much was there in 
the other depots which are now stated to 
have been established at Flushing and 
Middleburg? — I have not yet been able 
to ascertain exactly how much was in 
each of those, but lOOlbs. had been issued 
from the depot at Veer to the depot at 
Middleburg on the preceding day, the 28th. 

Is the Committee to understand that the 
quantity of bark in the respective depots 
was exclusive of the bark at that time 
issued to the regiments and to the hospi- 
tals ? — Certainly. 

Were there any sources from whence 
bark could have been procured in cases of 
emergency? — Yes, by purchase or by 
application; the usual place would have 
been to have applied to the naval depart- 
ment for a loan, in case any had been 
wanted before the arrivals from England. 

Is it not usual for the navy to supply 
medicines to *he army on pressing emer- 
gency, and has not the army reciprocally 
afforded the same assistance to the navy 
under similar circumstances ?— Always on 
all foreign services ; there are very few 
returns which come to the surgeon-gene- 
ral that do not give account of such loans 
or such assistance. 

Was there any quantity of bark on 
board the King’s ships which accompanied 
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the Expedition, and how much ? — I have 
not been able to ascertain the quantities 
on board, except generally that there was 
a very considerable quantity on board 
each of the ships of war. 

What facility of purchase have you 
reason to suppose^ existed in the island of 
Walcheren at the period in question ? — I 
know that there was a great deal to be 
purchased, because they did purchase a 
quantity on the 30th of September, and 
also from the 4th to the 1 8th of October. 

Were there any official complaints from 
the physicians or surgeons of the army to 
the head of the medical staff at Walche- 
ren, and through him to the surgeon ge- 
neral, respecting a scarcity of bark, or 
any other medicine ? — None whatever. 

Have you reason to suppose that at any 
period the army experienced any want of 
-what are called medical comforts, and 
particular port wine and porter ? — I be- 
lieve that the sick never wanted any, no 
complaints were ever made to the surgeon 
general of any want of the kind. 

Upon what scale did the medical board 
at home proceed in framing their arrange- 
ments for supplying the hospitals with 
bedding ?— ■ Every regiment, in the first 
instance, was supposed to go out com- 
pletely equipped with its usipil supply of 
bedding, and then the ordinary provision 
for 34,000 men was sent out, with the 
addition of 310 sets, I think, above the 
usual complement ; and on the 1st of Sep- 
tember 1,000 additional sets were ordered 
out, and 1,000 more on the 6th off Oct. 

Was the provision you have now stated 
to have been made for the bedding of the 
army exclusive of a large provision of 
blankets that were in the quarter-master 
general’s store? — I understood from the 
storekeeper general that there were 
30,000 blankets in the quarter-master ge- 
neral’s department that were available 
for any purposes, and there was besides a 
very large supply that was made use of 
belonging to the French hospital depart- 
ment. 

Was a considerable quantity of extra 
sheets sent out in order that the blankets 
in the auarter-master general’s store might 
be rendered more available for the pur- 
poses of the hospital ?— An extra sheet 
was sent out with every set of bedding 
that went from this country, which a- 
mounted to upwards of 4,000. 

Have you reason to suppose that the 
army suffered any inconvenience on the 
subject of bedding, after a proper organi- 


zation of the hospitals took place ?— -I 
never heard of any official complaints 
from the medical department there ; and 
I know that they had a larger quantity of 
bedding than of sick at any time. 

Is the Committee to understand, that 
an hospital arrangement in England was 
made for the reception of 5,400 sick or 
wounded, as early as the beginning of 
Aug. ? — Such an arrangement was made ; 
I think it was before the end of July that 
the order was given to the medical de- 
partment. 

Was this arrangement notified both to 
the commanding officer abroad, and also 
to the medical officers abroad ?— It was 
notified by the surgeon general’s depart- 
ment only to the chief of the medical staff 
abroad. 

Was the transmission of the sick from 
Walcheren a matter of official arrange- 
ment by the quarter-master general’s de- 
partment abroad and the officers at home ? 
— It was, I believe, an arrangement en- 
tirely in the quarter-master general’s de- 
partment. Returns of the sick embarked 
were always sent home by the inspector 
of hospitals in Walcheren, and a statement 
pf the port to which they were to be sent. 

Was the transmission home of sick from 
Walcheren ever delayed by the want of 
hospital accommodation at home? — I 
never heard of any such thing; I should 
conceive it impossible. 

It appears upon the minutes of examin- 
ation, that at one period, only 50lbs. of 
bark was found in store at Walcheren, is 
there not some mistake in that statement ? 
— -1 have understood from the apothecary, 
who is stated to have given that account, 
that the deputy inspector who sent it to the 
surgeon general, must have mistaken a 
cypher ; because on the same day, there 
is a report to the surgeon general, of 500lbs. 
being in store ; that was on the 23d of* 
September; and 407 lbs. were in store 
on the 28th. 

Has not the conduct of the surgeon ge- 
neral been censured heretofore, for send- 
ing medical stores to foreign stations with- 
out express requisitions being made to 
him for that purpose? — Yes, particularly 
in the instance of stores sent to Gibraltar 
in the year 1794, before the sickness of 
th&t garrison; and in various instances 
by the Commissioners of Military Enquiry, 
in their 5th Report. 

Did the surgeon general take upon him- 
self the responsibility of sending any me- 
dical stores to Walcheren, particularly 
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bark and bedding ? — The surgeon gene- 
ral sent bedding on the first of* September 
before he received a requisition for it, and 
his assistant sent a division of medicines 
on the 5th of September from Harwich, 
without requisition, when the surgeon ge- 
neral was out of town; I took that respon- 
sibility upon myself. 

Was the surgeon general resident in 
London during the whole period of the 
Walcheren Expedition ? — No, he was ne- 
cessarily absent a great part of the time 
making arrangements for the sick that ar- 
rived from Walcheren, at the different 
points of the coast. 

Are you competent to say that there 
was no neglect in the management of the 
department of surgeon general, as appli- 
cable to the service of Walcheren ? — I am 
not conscious of any neglect, and 1 be- 
lieve the more it is examined the more 
that will appear. 

Do you recollect lord Castlereagh, on 
the 9th of September, desiring that the 
surgeon general would call upon his 
lordship the next day, with a view of as- 
certaining whether all she necessary ar- 
rangements were in progress for the re- 
lief of the sickness in Walcheren ? — 1 do; 
the surgeon general was then out of town* 
at Deal I think ; I sent word to Deal that 
his lordship had sent for me on the Mon- 
day; the Uth, 1 called at his lordship’s 
orace, and raw the under secretary of 
state, Mr. R ibinson. 

What official report, as assistant to the 
surgeon general, did you feel yourself 
enabled to make on the Monday when 
you called on the under secretary of state, 
Mr. Robinson ? — That from every infor- 
mation I had received from Walcheren, 
before and during Mr. Keate’s absence, I 
had no reason to suppose there was any 
sort of .want; that every thing was sup- 
plied that had been asked for, or that 
could be deemed necessary. 

Did not you feel yourself enabled to as- 
sure Mr. Robinson that every possible 
arrangement had been made, and was in 
progress of execution at home, with a 
view to the accommodation of the sick r 
—Certainly, every thing that depended 
upon the surgeon general’s department. 

Had you heard, either officially or 
otherwise, of any particular complaint 
of distress among the sick of general 
Picton’s brigade at any time ?— I do not 
recollect the naipe of general Picton’s 
brigade ; there were two brigades which 
^ame home ; one was general Houston’s 
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and there was another, the name qi 
which I do not recollect, which came 
.home in a very Bickly state to the eastern 
district, and an order was sent to the 
medical board for an immediate inspec- 
tion of them. 

What were the particular circumstances 
attending the sick of those brigades 
different from others you may have re- 
ceived, or know to have been received 
from Walcheren ?— I do not know that 
there was any thing particular in the 
nature of the sickness ; 1 do not know 
any particular circumstances ; the phy- 
sician general went down to inspect them. 

Do you know that during the time 
the troops were in the island of Walche- 
ren, any particular representations were 
made by general Picton of the distress 
of the sick in his brigade ? — I never 
heard of any paiticular representation-' 
till this moment ; it was not likely any 
representation of the general should 
come to the surgeon general’s department. 

Do you know that any of the sick 
were sent home very much crowded in 
transports more crowded than men in 
health would have been in the same 
ships ? — They came home in some of 
the early transmissions of sick, I under- 
stood, more crowded than they ought to 
have been as sick men, I do not know 
whether more than they would have been 
if in health. 

Can you state the number of sick com- 
pared with the tonnage in those trans- 
ports ? — No, I am not aware of it. 

Do you know that some of those trans- 
ports returned without any hospital mates, 
or any medical attendants at all ? — Ye$, 
and a particular representation was made 
to the commander in chief through the 
secretary at war. 

By whom ? — By the surgeon general. 

Is a copy of that representation to be 
found? — At the medical board office, 
and of course at the Commander in Chief’s 
office. 

Are you enabled to inform the Com- 
mittee of the nature of the Walcheren 
fever, which destroyed so 'many of our 
people ? — Not particularly, I do not pro- 
fess any particular knowledge of diseases; 
being a surgeon, I do not profess a par- 
ticular know ledge of fevers. 

Did not you understand it was a con- 
tagious fever ; something of the nature of 
the gaol distemper ?— I believe ceriainly 
not, I believe an epidemic, but not a con- 
tagious fever; there are very few in- 
stances of the typhus or contagious fever. 
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V Mr. Burrows, one of the inspectors of 
hospitals, has stated that the common 
Walcheren fever had degenerated into a 
contagious fever, by which means we 
lost so many men; do you know of any 
particular preparation being sent out to 
the troops Tor i\\p purpose of remedying 
or destroying contagion ? — There are al- 
ways medicines sent out with the usual 
suppKes of stores that are supposed to be 
adapted to that purpose, such as acids and 
other antiseptics. 

Do you know whether or not those 
were ever used or resorted to ? — Parts of 
the different acids were used, as they 
would as tonics after a remittent fever. 

Are you aware of a difference of opi- 
nion that prevailed at the lime of the 
sailing of the Expedition between lord 
Castlereagh and the medical board, upon 
-the subject of the number of hospital 
ships it was necessary to send to accom- 
pany the Expedition ? — An application 
was made for three hospital ships, and an 
answer came from the war office lo say 
that lord Castlereagh thought it would 
occasion too great a delay to fit out three 
hospital ships, as one was already fitted 
up, and two or three transports were to go 
as convalescent ships. 

Was not that request from the medical 
board repeated two or flirec separate 
times ?— I believe a second time the an- 
swer was applied for, 1 am not aware of 
the repetition of the application, the an- 
swer was applied for before it was re- 
ceived I think. 

Are you able to state any opinion, as 
to whether more than two -hospital ships 
were necessary to accompany the Ex- 
pedition ? — No, I do not feel myself able 
to give any opinion upon that. 

Do you recollect that the application 
for the hospital ships was made on the 
12th of July, three or four days before 
.the Portsmouth division was expected to 
be ready to sail ? — I do not recollect the 
day exactly, but I know it was a very 
short time before the Expedition was ex- 
pected to sail. 

Is it the practice of the service, that 
armies which expect to have hospital esta- 
blishments on shore, should be attended 
by an extensive establishment of hospi- 
tal ships ? — There are seldom above one 
or two ; two with an Expedition of any 
size in general. 1 think that only one 
went with the Expedition to South Ame- 
rica. 

Supposing the three hospital ships ap- 
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plied for had been fitted out, what num- 
ber of sick, taking the transports to be of 
4 or 500 tons, would they ha\e been ca- 
pable of receiving on an hospital esta- 
blishment ?— -I should conceive not above 
200 men. 

Do you know that in complete hospi- 
tal ships, when they are to be used as 
such, the allowance of tonnage is about 
ten ton a man ? — It would be desirable to 
have that tonnage allowed to each sick 
man. [The witness was directed to with- 
draw.] 

Thomas Keate, Esq. called in. — Again ex- 
amined by the Committee. 

Are you desirous of correcting a part of 
your evidence ? — Believing that 1 miscon- 
ceived some questions put to me by one 
or two honourable members of £his Com- 
mittee, and that my answers were not so 
pertinent and so expressed as I could wish 
them to have been, and which I very much 
regret, 1 addressed this letter to the chair- 
man, who was pleased to suggest to me, 
the propriety of my tendering it to this 
Committee; and I humbly hope thisCom- 
mittec will allow' me to present it. [The 
Witness delivered in the letter, which 
was read.] 

Albany, March 6th, 1^ 1 0. 

“ Sir ; having reason to fear that the 
evidence, which I was suddenly called to 
deliver to the Committee of Inquiry of 
the Rouse of Commons, respecting the 
Walcheren Expedition, was not suffi- 
ciently explicit and comprehensive upon 
some of the points on which I was exa- 
mined, 1 beg permission through you to 
state the following facts, as supplemen- 
tary and as explanatory of my former evi- 
dence, and as being expedient to enable 
the Committee to form just opinions con- 
cerning the several matters to which they 
relate. — 1st. In regard to the supposed de- 
ficiency of bark, I beg leave to state, 
that 1 had been restricted by a positive 
war-office order, from sending out any 
supplies to troops on foreign stations, ex- 
cept, upon requisitions for such supplies 
being received by me from the head of 
the medical department on those sta- 
tions. The army, besides, which was 
# scnt to Zealand, and whose numbers had 
been officially notified to the medical 
board as amounting to 30,000 men, and 
four regiments of cavalry, had been pro- 
vided with bark sufficient for the usual 
consumption of 34,000 men during six 
months ; and this quantity would have 

(2 G) 
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sufficed for five weeks consumption if 
even the half of the army had fallen sick 
on the day of landing, an event out of 
all human probability. Such a provision 
therefore precluded all apprehension, 
that bark would be wanting so soon after 
the debarkation of the troops in Wal- 
' cheren was known here, as to make it ne- 
cessary for me to deviate from the rules 
of the service, particularly as the inspec- 
tor of hospitals with that army had 
received precise instructions to send to 
me frequent returns of the quantities of 
medicines consumed, and of the supplies 
wanted, and as the small distance of that 
island also rendered the speedy com- 
pliance with his requisitions, a matter of 
Apparent certainty. The first requisition 
for bark that was made to me, by the 
head of the medical department in Wal- 
cheren, extended only to l,OOOlb$. and 
this requisition was not accompanied by 
any account of the expenditure of that 
medicine ; upon the very day of my re- 
ceiving that requisition, viz. on the 18th 
September, I saw the acting apothecary 
general, and gave into his hands an order 
signed by myself for that quantity of 
bark, and at the same time urged him 
verbally to provide it with all the promp- 
titude he could ; and 1 likewise wrote to 
the storekeeper general on that day, 
desiring that he would forward its ship- 
ment and conveyance by “ the first pos- 
sible opportunity/' This will, I trust, 
appear to the honourable Committee to 
be all that it was incumbent on me to do 
at that time, considering too, that Mr. 
Webbe’s letter did not intimate any very 
urgent need of bark ; and that his sub- 
sequent letters, and also the first letters of 
bis successors in the department, were 
altogether silent upon the subject: and 
whatsoever delays in the expediting of 
that bark might have arisen afterwards, 
they should be laid to the charge of the 
department in which they occurred, and 
not of mine, which had absolutely no fur- 
ther duty or concern therein than to make 
the formal requisition to the apothecary 
general. Being anxious however that 
no want of that medicine should be ex- 
perienced, I made several enquiries re- 
specting the progress of the parcel I had 
so ordered to the place of its destination, 
and upon finding in the beginning of Oc- 
tober that it was still detained here, and 
that the sickness was increasing among 
the troops in Walcheren, 1 lost no time in 
procuring several other parcels of bark 


amounting to 1,800 lbs. to be sent chiefly 
from London by coaches to Harwich arid 
Deal, and forwarded by the packet to 
Flushing, without waiting for any more re- 
quisitions, subsequently to which l,500lbs. 
more of bark were sent otf, and arrived 
there in the course of thaE month. I 
am enabled to assert that in fact no want 
of bark, or of any other medicine, ever ex- 
isted for a single instant among our*army 
in Walcheren ; in proof of which I may 
state that one division, B. by the vessel 
Three Sisters, which w r as shipped in July 
and arrived there on the 1st of August, 
was not opened till the 3d of Novem- 
ber, and another which arrived in the 
Diana packet on the 17th September had 
not been inspected till the 23d of Octo- 
ber ; and although the services of the 
army and navy are in the constant habit 
of accommodating each other, it appears- 
to have never been found necessary to make 
any application to the medical officers 
of the navy for bark. It appears also 
that the quantity sent from this country 
to Walcheren, including the original sup- 
plies, amounted to (i,i);34lbs. and that the 
consumption thereof had, up to the H)th 
November, amounted only to 1,1 32 lbs. 
leaving 3,822 lbs. unexpended ; and this, 
exclusive of 1,400 lbs. that had been 
purchased, arfd of which 1 received no ac- 
count. — 2dly. In regard to the alledged 
deficiency of medical officers, I have to 
stale that the duty and the power of 
providing physicians and hospital-mates, 
the two classes most wanted, did not 
belong to me, but to the physician-ge- 
neral and inspector-general; and that 
when 1 had made, as 1 did, the proper 
formal requisitions to them, I had exer- 
cised in respect to those classes my au- 
thority to its fullest extent. In respect to 
staff-surgeons, the care of providing them 
certainly belonged to me ; and that they 
were duly provided and dispatched as 
they came from their respective districts 
may be proved by documents in my 
office. I however did more, for, know- 
ing the difficulty of obtaining a sufficient 
number of hospital-mates, I so early as 
the month of July forwarded to the war- 
office, and strongly recommended for 
adoption, a plan addressed to me by an 
army phj^sician, for the creation of anew 
class of medical assistants to perform a 
part of the duties of hospital-mates in 
compounding medicines, under the deno- 
mination of dispensers, which plan was 
accordingly adopted ; and I afterwards 
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Solicited and obtained permission to pro- 
core the temporary aid of the physicians 
and surgeons of the great London hospi- 
tals, and also of able country practitioners, 
in treating the numerous sick who were 
sent back from Walcheren, by which the 
most essential benefit, was obtained, and 
the nation relieved from any additional 
burthen of permanent medical appoint- 
ments in the army. — 3dly. On the head 
of bedding and blankets, I have to state, 
that no want of these articles was ever re* 
ported to me till very late in the cam- 
paign ; but that I procured 2,000 sets of 
bedding to be sent to Walcheren without 
any requisition to my department, viz. 
1,000 sets on the 6th September, and 
1,000 sets on the ()th October, and 1 had 
given directions for sending a much 
greater number, when the store-keeper- 
»«general reported to me that “ an immense 
quantity existed there in the quarter- 
master- general’s department/ * — 4-tlily. 
Concerning the unprovided manner in 
which the sick were sent home in trans- 
ports, it is necessary to state that 1 fre- 
quently remonstrated with the head of the 
medical department in Walcheren, and 
also made some representations to the 
Commander in Chief at home on that sub- 
ject, and particularly on embarking sick 
on board of transports without any me- 
dical officer on board, or even orderlies 
to attend them, and that the Commander 
in Chief was thereupon pleased to issue 
positive orders on this head. — Sthty. As 
to the mode in which the sick were 
brought on shore upon their return to 
England, 1 must observe that this did not 
rest wdth the medical department, but 
with the transport board. — 6th ly. In re- 
gard to my not proceeding to Walcheren, 

1 beg to remind the honourable Committee 
that my going thither was altogether in- 
compatible with the execution of the 
urgent duties at home^peeially assigned 
to me by the Commander in Chief and se- 
cretary at war, as expressed in Mr. 
Moore’s letter of the L'nh August, but 
that I nevertheless declared my readiness 
to go to that island if my superiors thought 
that my services there would he more useful 
than at home. — More than 40 years have 
elapsed since 1 entered his Majesty’s ser- 
vice, and more than 1 6 since 1 became 
a member of the army medical board, 
during which my shares of its duties have 
been most arduous and laborious, and 
though disagreements have sometimes 
arisen within the latter part of the time 
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without any fault of mine, as may be 
proved by official documents in my pos- 
session, I most confidently aver that 1 have 
never allowed them in any instance to 
influence my official conduct to (he de- 
triment of his Majesty’s or the public 
service, even in the slightest degree ; and 
if a contrary opinion should unfortunately 
exist in the minds of any members of the 
Committee, or if the facts 1 have now 
had the honour to slate should not remove 
all unfavourable impressions respecting 
me, I beg leave humbly to express \ny 
most anxious wish for a more particular 
and distinct enquiry concerning every 
part of my conduct which may be sup- 
posed hiarneahle, or even questionable; 
though from a defect of bearing and im- 
paired health, as well as from rnv having 
been necessarily much absent from London 
in making arrangements for receiving the 
sick constantly pouring in from Wal- 
cheren, I am induced to think that the 
desired information might have been 
more conveniently obtained by examining 
my assistant, Mr. Robert Keate, who has 
been most intimately acquainted with 
every transaction in my office, and w ho, 
without any such defect, would probably 
have recollected more accurately and cir- 
cumstantially than I could do, the dates 
and details of any transactions upon 
which it might have been deemed neces- 
sary to question him. 1 am myself how ever 
conscious of nothing which ought in jus- 
tice to deprive me of the credit and remu- 
neration due to a long, faithful, and meri- 
torious discharge of the numerous duties 
attached to the several appointments with 
which his Majesty was graciously pleased 
to honour me. I have, See. T. Keate.” 
To the Chairman of the Committee of the En- 
quiry on the Walcheren Expedition . 

As you were absent a considerable time 
during the Walcheren Expedition upon 
the coast, in consequence of an Order from 
the Commander in Chief, can yo.u pro- 
duce that Order? — I have it here. 

[The witness delivered in the Order, 
and it was read.] 

Immediate. 35S *. 

War Office, 1 Sth Aug . 1809. 

“ Gentlemen ; TV secretary at war in 
Communicating the sentiments of the Com- 
mander in Chief, and his own opinion, 
upon the subject of your letter of the 
1 OlIi instant, directs me to express his 
deep regret at the discordance which 
exists among the principal members of the 
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army medical board, especially at a time 
when the exigencies of the service require 
the most cordial co-operation. 

12,884. 

u As it would appear, however, that 
notwithstanding the caution which was 
communicated on this head in my letter of 
the 5tb of this month, the inspector general 
of army hospitals still declines to act wiih 
liis colleagues as a board, or to give his 
opinion conjointly upon the very im- 
portant point now under consideration ; 
lo/d Granville Leveson Gower with the 
concurrence of the Commander in Chief, 
approves of the arrangements for the care 
of the sick and wounded expected from 
the army under the command of the t ai l 
of Chatham, being t arried on by the sur- 
geon general, I am, &c. 

Principal Officers of the F. Moo re. ” 

Army Medical Department. 

Were you satisfied with the attention of 
Mr. Webb, the inspector of hospitals, 
during the Walcheren Expedition r— Most 
perfectly during the time of his having the 
direction of the department. 

[The witness was directed to withdraw.] 

John Webb, esq. Deputy Inspector of 
Hospitals, called in;— Examined by 
the Committee. 

Were you at the head of the medical 
department in the late Expedition to tiie 
Scheldt ? — I was. 

During what time did you continue in 
the superintendence o r the medical de- 
partment ?— From the 8th of July to the 
J3th of September. 

During that period did the army sustain 
any want of medicines of any description, 
and particularly of bark?— Not at any 
time. 

Did it sustain any want of what are 
called medical comforts, am! particularly 
port wine and porter? — It did not. 

Did the sick in the hospitals sustain any 
inconvenience from the want of bedding 
after the hospitals were settled, and com- 
pletely established ? — That question it is 
difficult for me to answer, because we had 
at first established hospitals as soon as the 
Bri.ish army landed in Walcheren, after- 
wards we established hospitals a second 
time, when there was a great influx of sick 
from South Beveland. 

Were you informed of the arrangement 
that had been made of hospitals at home 
on the coast for the .reception of the sick 
that might be sent home ? — 1 was. 

Was the amount of sick greater than 


you had reason to expect from the natuti§ 
of the climate ?— I certainly should hdve 
given it as my opinion, had 1 known 
where the army was going to, and what 
service it was to perform, that the sick- 
ness would be very great, but not so great ; 
nor should I have conceived t He loss would 
be so great as it has proved to be 

From the enquiries you have made as to 
the effect of the climate upon the natives 
of those islands, and the sickness that the 
British troops have been exposed to when 
on service before on those islands, are you 
•of opinion that the mortality on the. late 
service was much greater fhan in either of 
i he cases stared ? — The opinion ‘.hat 1 have 
already given on the former question is 
grounded on the information I had ob- 
tained of the effect of t'ue climate on the 
British army when employed there in the 
year 1747 ; that season was particularly 
unfavourable, and the mortality is stated 
by sir John Pringle to have been nearly 
as great among the inhabitants as it was 
among the British troops. The last sea- 
son was a favourable one ; and from the 
information I obtained in the island soon 
after I arrived there, I found that during 
seasons of that description the mortality 
never was considerable ; from the in- 
formation I received I hoped that the sick- 
ness would ntft have been so violent, nor 
the* loss so great as it proved. 

Have you reason to conceive that an 
army operating in the neighbourhood of 
Antwerp, would have been exposed to 
extraordinary sickness ? — It would depend 
upon the description of the ground on 
w hich it would he necessary to encamp that 
army, whether it was at such a distance 
from any low' and swampy ground as might 
affect the troops encamped in that situa- 
tion. I have not such correct knowledge 
of Antwerp and its vicinity as to give a 
more direct answer to the question. 

Have you understood, that with the ex- 
ception of the banks of the river, the 
vicinity of Antwerp is in general a sandy 
and dry country ? — I know r that the vicinity 
of Antwerp, particularly to the south-east, 
is very fertile, but I cannot say from my 
own knowledge that it is a sandy country- 

Is it your opinion that any precautions 
could have been adopted to prevent the 
disease, before it shewed itself in the 
troops?— I do not think that any precau- 
tions could have been adopted to have 
prevented the disease ; I think it might in 
a certain degree have been palliated, but 
that not in a great degree. 
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*\ By what system could it have been 
palliated ?— In the first respect, with re- 
gard to clothing, I think warm flannel 
waistcoats would have had a good effect in 
preventing any suppression of perspira- 
tion, when the men were exposed to duty 
during the *nigbj; several o her precau- 
tions with respect to preventing the men 
from exposing themselves unnecessarily 
to the effects of the climate, such as fish- 
ing in the dykes, and lying down on the 
marshy ground, which the men are apt to 
do, if not prevented ; also, they were di- 
rected to take stimulating substances in 
the morning, and to boil the water, that 
some of the pernicious effects of it might 
be prevented thereby. 

Did not the gaol or hospital fever make 
its appearance in the hospitals at Wal- 
clieren? — Wherever a considerable num- 
^■«ber of sick are accumulated together a 
febrile disease is apt to degenerate into 
what is usually called in England a typhti* 
or gaol fever, this was the case in Wal- 
cheren ; 1 do not say it was generally the 
case, but in many instances it was : but 
what 1 slate merely relates as far as the 
J 3t li of September. 

Are you acquainted with the fact, that 
Parliament, about five years ago, granted a 
pecuniary remuneration to a gentleman for 
the discovery of the means T>f preventing 
contagion r — I am not certain that I am 
aware of the fact referred to, but if it re- 
spects doctor Carmichael Smith, 1 can 
answer in the affirmative. 

Were those means resorted to in the hos- 
pitals at Walcheren ? — Fumigation was 
ordered in Walcheren, not to destroy in- 
fection, but to prevent it. 

Were the orders for fumigation complied 
with and generally pursued ? — To the 
best of my knowledge they were. 

On whom did the compliance with those 
orders depend ? — Every medical officer 
in cli.rgcof a division of an hospital is 
answerable that the regulations which arc 
ordered by Government, are carried into 
effect. 

Were not the men extremely crow ded in 
the different regimental hospitals at Wal- 
cheren after the 20th of August, when the 
great sickness prevailed ? — They were 
alter the 27th of August, when an order 
was suddenly received to prepare for the 
reception of the sick of that part of the 
arrpy which was in Beveland ; but every 
exertion was made on the part of the 
military officers to remove that inconve- 
nience as soon as possible. 


Did not you understand that the naval 
men who remained on board the ships were 
in general extremely healthy ?— -I did. 

Was it not possible to have removed the 
sick or the convalescents on board of the 
transports, and to have had the transports 
fitted up as hospital ships for their recep- 
tion ? — It certainly was not, because the 
principal cause of the hospitals being 
crowded in Walcheren, was because there 
were not transports to bring the sick home 
of those regiments that were ordered to 
England. 

Did you never hear that the encamp- 
ment of troops upon the sand hills was the 
means of keeping them extremely healthy? 
— I did hear an assertion of that kind, anti 
I paid very strict attention to it, to en- 
deavour to ascertain whether it was correct 
or not, and I am convinced it was not cor- 
rect. 

In a former part of your evidence, you 
stated to the Committee, when asked re- 
specting the healthiness of the country 
in the neighbourhood of Antwerp, that it 
would greatly depend on the sort of ground 
on which the troops were encamped, from 
that I w'as led to understand lha« if they 
were encamped on a sandy situation, they 
would be more healt hy than on a swampy 
ground ; do not you therefore conceive that 
if the troops h. d been encamped upon the 
sea shore in a high samly situation, they 
would have been likely to have been kept 
m good health ? — Thai troops should be 
healthy in camp, it is not only necessary 
that the ground should be dry, but that 
ihev should be at such a distance from any 
'marsh, hat the effluvia from that marsh 
shall net affect the troops ; it is on this 
ground J say 1 am convinced that the asser- 
tion which I have already alluded to was 
not correct, because, although the troops 
might be more healthy in this than in other 
situations in the island, as they would 
sometimes have the pure air from the sea, 
yet whenever the wind set from the island 
itself it must bring the effluvia along with 
it, and consequently an effect would be 
produced upon the troops. 

Were there not upon the sand hills a 
number of huts or small barracks belonging 
to the French, in which their troops had 
remained ?— -There were. 

Was it not practicable, at a very trifling 
cxpence, to have fitted them up for the re- 
ception ot our sick ? — 1 cannot positively 
answer that question; because my former 
answer is grounded upon the report of an 
officer, not upon my having seen them my- 
self. ' 
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Have you not an official recognition of 
your services during your residence in 
Walcberen ? — I iiavcup to the 3th of Sep- 
tember. 

Have you this recognition about yon t 
—I have. [The witness delivered in the 
letter, an extract fr6m which was read.] 

“ Army Medical Board 
Office, Sept. 5, 1 809. 

u Sir ; On the 1st instant 1 had the plea- 
sure to receive your several letters, one of 
the 19th, two of the 20lh, two of the 27th, 
arid two of the 28th, and yesterday I re- 
ceived one of the 29th, together with 
their respective enclosures. I have to 
regret with you the deten* m of the packet 
which ought to have arriv. I by his Ma- 
jesty's ship Eagle, and by which some 
valuable time has been lost. — I now pro- 
ceed to answer your letters according to 
their dates, and to inform you of the steps 
which have been taken thereon. — Referring 
to your letters of the 20lli August, J have 
to acquaint you that the sick by the Eagle 
under Dr. Wardell and surgeon Inglis, 
by the Ruby, C. X. and Harmony, E. A. 
have arrived at Deal, the latter in charge 
of Messrs. Bruce and R. Brown. Dr. 
Wardell will be disposed of by the phy- 
sician general ; Mr. Bruce has been ap- 
pointed to the Military College at Great 
Marlow, and may be considered as re- 
placed by surgeon Hume, late of the 79th 
regiment, now gazetted as surgeon to the 
forces. — Surgeons Inglis and Brown have 
been hitherto detained at Deal, but they 
have now been ordered to return to their 
duty ; 1 am sorry however to find by a 
report this day received from thence, that 
Mr. Inglis is on the sick list. — Imme- 
diately on receiving your letters, I sub- 
mitted to head quarters such extracts of 
them as were of importance to the service, 
and all your requisitions, which will be 
spoken of hereafter ; I made also requi- 
sitions to the physician general and in- 
spector general for the additional staff 
officers of their respective departments, 
and I ordered four staff surgeons, Messrs. 
Rice, Pooler, Shoft, and Taylor, to pre- 
pare for embarkation. I received yester- 
day from head quarters a requisition from 
sir Eyre Coote, which had been antici- 
pated by my letter, inclosing the extracts 
of your's, and I have this day received h 
communication that “ Sir David Dundas 
thinks it proper that two Physicians, and 
about twenty other qiedical officers, should 
proceed to Deal, where shipping will be 
provided for their conveyance to Walche- 
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ren, and also stowage for four tons of me- 
dicines, &c.” The medical officers hrfve 
accordingly been directed immediately 
to proceed thither, and I have requested 
that the stores may be forwarded to the 
same destination. — In emergencies of duty 
you do well to avail yourself of the ser- 
vices of every medical' officer, whether 
physician or surgeon, in the way most be- 
neficial to the sick and wounded troops. — 
Respecting the sick and wounded French, 
you have acted with equal prudence and 
attention to the interests of the service, in 
rendering their own means available be- 
fore they have recourse to onr stores.— I 
have noticed above my satisfaction at the 
arrangements you had made for the care 
of the sick and wounded French prisoners. 

I have the same reason lobe satisfied with 
the prompt manner in which you have 
established regimental hospitals, in relief ^ 
of the general hospital establishment, 
where the circumstances and stations of 
regiments have allowed it. — I am much 
concerned at the accounts of sickness 
among the troops ; I trust they will neither 
suffer for want of stores nor of medical 
men. Of the former there must, I think, 
he a most ample provision, notwithstand- 
ing the large requisitions made by Pur- 
veyor Stewart, which I hope are precau- 
tionary stops •for the future, and not neces- 
sary for the present. — 1 have informed 
you above, that immediately on receipt 
of your letters, I applied for the number 
of staff officers required by you, i. e. for 
one deputy inspector, four physicians, four 
surgeons, one deputy purveyor, and twenty- 
hospital males; and 1 have also given to 
you an extract of the reply which 1 have 
this day received. — I can only repeat my 
concern at the vexatious delay reported 
by your second letter of the 27 th. — I am 
sorry that the circumstances of the service 
have prevented your sending the apo- 
thecary's and purveyor's returns of re- 
ceipts and expenditure ; and also for 
the confusion which appears to arise 
from the mode in wdiich the transports 
and storeships are arranged. I have al- 
ways been of opinion, that one of the 
great advantages resulting from having 
medicines and hospital stores packed in 
divisions, was that only one division might 
be shipped on board any one transport 
or storeship, so that by distributing the di- 
visions, the loss of one storeship would 
not be so severely felt when others of a 
similar nature were to be found else- 
where. Another advantage is, the faci- 
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fity of providing with medicines and 
stores, any large detachment which 
might be made from the main army, by 
sending with it a ship having one division 
of each on board. I am well aware, how- 
ever, of the disadvantages alluded to in 
your letter, whict) perhaps could only be 
obviated by having always tw T o or more 
vessels attached exclusively to the medi- 
cal department, fitted purposely as hospi- 
tal ships and hospital store ships, among 
which an equal distribution of stores might 
be made, but 1 fear this desirable object 
would be aimed at in vain. — 1 have above 
stated that I have forwarded your requi- 
sitions, which are now ordered to be sup- 
plied immediately, but no reply has been 
given respecting the hospital ships. — I 
now come to notice your letter of the 
29th August. — 1 have hitherto acted and 
^replied to your letters as if no alteration 
had heen made in the original destination 
of the troops. The intelligence you have 
communicated, and all which has transpi- 
red here, induce me to hope that you will 
be able to detain an ample provision of 
medicines and stores, as well as of medi- 
cal men, without any further or with only 
partial supplies. The orders however 
have been given for the supply of every 
demand, and no notification has been 
given to me of any alteratiod to be made 
therein. — I cannot conclude without ex- 
pressing something more than surprize, 
that an officer, who has been so much on 
service as the purveyor Mr. Stewart, 
should not be aware that all demands for 
the sick that cannot be readily procured 
from the funds as articles of diet, should 
be made to the commissary general, es- 
pecially wine, porter, &c. which he must 
be aware is never furnished on foreign 
service under the orders of this depart- 
ment. Kice, oatmeal, &c. are only sup- 
plied in small quantities, and in the first 
instance, so that there 'nay be no want 
until a regular system can be established. 

I am, Sir, &c. T. Ke/vte.” 

J. Webb, esq. Wale her cn. 

Do you recollect a letter addressed to 
sir Eyre Coots, signed by you, dated 
Middleburg, 31st August 1809, stating 
that the sickness of the army had increased 
so much, there was a great want of me- 
dical officers for their advantage ? — I do. 

Do you recollect a passage in that letter 
in which you say, “ I have this moment 
received a positive order from the adjutant 
general, desiring that one physician, one 
staff surgeon, and one hospital mate. 


should be sent forthwith to South Beve- 
land. It is with concern 1 am obliged to 
add, that I have but one medical officer (a 
staff' surgeon) whom I can possibly spare 
from this place, without leaving a portion 
of the sick unattended to” ? — I recollect 
that perfectly. 

Do you recollect a further passage, in 
which you requested that a fast sailing 
vessel might be sent to England for the 
purpose of bringing out the assistance so 
urgently required ? — 1 do. ^ 

How long after the writing of that letter 
did you continue in a state of distress for 
medical assistance which you there de- 
scribe ? — Until the day I was taken ill, 
the 13th of September. 

Do you recollect a letter addressed to 
the surgeon-general, and signed by you, 
dated the 20th of August, 1809, contain- 
ing extracts of the same date, and of the 
27 th of August, signed by yourself, and 
addressed to the surgeon-general ?— On 
the 20th of August I wrote two letters to 
the surgeon-general, the one containing 
requisitions for various articles of medical 
comforts, and the other for an addition to 
the staff; on the 2kh or 25th of August 
those letters were most unexpectedly re- 
turned to the office of the Purveyor at 
Veer by a lieutenant of the navy; on the 
27 tli of August, I inclosed the same letters 
to the surgeon -general, and with them a 
letter, explaining the circumstance, apart 
of which letter, as far as relates to that 
circumstance, I can produce to the Com- 
mittee if I am permitted to do so. 

Do you recollect at any time any re- 
presentation having been made on the 
subject of the distress of the sick in gen. 
Picton’s brigade?—! recollect represen- 
tations of distress, from every brigade, 
but not from gen. Picton's brigade in par- 
ticular. 

In your letter of the 27th of August 
you have represented the 23d regiment 
as the most unfortunate, can you state to 
the Committee what was the loss of men 
in that regiment ? — I cannot ; but J beg to 
observe that at the first appearance of the 
disease the mortality was not great; it 
was considerable, and w*as increasing 
when I gave up the charge of the depart- 
ment. 

In a passage in that letter you say, 

“ The fever which affects the British sol- 
diers assumes at present a continued form, 
and a very great proportion of the cases 
are slight; some, however, are of a more 
serious nature, and several have put on 
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symptoms decidedly typhoic;” did those 
symptoms decidedly typhoic arise out of 
the nature of the disease itself, or the 
crowded state of the sick?— Not out of 
the crowded state of the sick; I think it 
arose from the nature of the disease act- 
ing on peculiar constitutions. 

Do you know that any transports were 
sent home with sick in a very crowded 
state, and without any medical attendants 
at all ? — I do not know that any troops 
capie home without medical attendants, 
nor can I say, from my own knowledge, 
that any sick were sent in a very crowded 
state ; but from what I have heard of the 
embarkation of the men at Be ve land, I 
think it is not improbable. 

From the knowledge you have acquired 
of the disease contracted by the troops at 
Walcheren, and by your observation 
since you have returned home, arc you 
of opinion that those once infected are 
likely to suffer permanently in their con- 
stitutions ?— That depends entirely upon 
the effect that a continuance of the disease 
may produce upon the constitution itself; 
if it produces permanent internal disease, 
which we call visceral disease, the conse- 
quences must be very serious ; if on the 
contrary it does not produce that effect, 
the effects of the disease will subside, and 
the men will become fit for service. 

Is visceral disease a common conse- 
quence of the Walcheren fever?— It is. 

I)o you believe that in fact the morta- 
lity and disease in the island of Walche- 
ren was at all or much increased by the 
want of medical assistants ? — I think both 
must have been increased in some degree; 
but the arrangements were such of the 
medical attendants, that the most serious 
cases received the most attention and the 
best advice. 

Supposing a person has been afflicted 
with the Walcheren fever once, will not the 
same person be more likely to have a re- 
currence of the disease in circumstances 
which, to another person, would not oc- 
casion that disease ? — Undoubtedly ; but 
that disposition will gradually diminish. 

Will not this disposition continue to af- 
flict the person for a considerable time ? 
— It will. 

Will not this pre-disposition to a recur- 
rence to disease be greater in persons in the 
situation of common soldiers than in per- 
sons in a superior rank of life ? — With re- 
spect to the constitution of the individual 
itself, I think not; but a private soldier is 
more exposed to the causes of disease, and 
2 


perhaps when recovering he continues to 
expose himself more to the causes of dis- 
ease than persons in higher situations of 
life, consequently he may be more apt to 
relapse. 

Among those causes is not a habit of in- 
temperance one ? — Certainly*. 

Bisides the pre-disposition to recur- 
rence of the disease itself, will not the sol- 
dier be liable to be affected by various 
other disorders connected with the dis- 
ease, such as obstructions ? — The risk of 
obstructions taking place depends as I 
conceive on the violence of the disease, 
its duration, and the particular constitu- 
tion of the individual ; if that individual 
has previously injured his constitution, 
the risk will in proportion to that in- 
jury. 

Will not the same effect lie likely to be 
produced by the remedies themselves*,* 
which it may be necessary to exhibit to the 
patient in great quantity, such as bark, in 
consequence of the violence of the dis- 
ease ? — There is no doubt, that if bark is 
given injudiciously it may tend to pro- 
duce visceral obstruction. 

Are not liver complaints likely to be 
the result of a patient being afflicted with 
the Walcheren fever ? — They are. 

During the period you acted in Wal- 
cheren, were" the medical practitioners of 
the island had recourse to ? — To gain in- 
formation from them relative to the nature 
of the disease, I had very early recourse 
to one of the most respectable practition- 
er? in the island, and oiher medical officers 
acting immediately under me also availed 
themselves of all the information they 
could procure from respectable sources ; 
afterwards, when we were much in wan: 
of medical aid, we attempted to procure 
assistance, but those w r ho offered could 
speak nothing hut Dutch, and as they did 
not appear in other respects to be very well 
qualified, I thought it better to endeavour 
to keep our men under the attendance of 
the English surgeons, than to give them 
nominal attendance from the persons who 
wished to have been employed by the 
English. 

At what time did the Walcheren disor- 
der first shew itself among the troops ? — 

I believe in Beveland on the 19th, and 
about the 20th or 21st in Walcheren. 

Up to the 27th of Aug. did not that 
disorder increase with very great rapidity ? 
— It (lid. 

What is the season of the year at which, 
from the information you collected from 
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"‘the inhabitants of the island, when the 
disorder does begin, it is generally ex- 
pected to abate ? — It abates very consi- 
derably early in November, but the period 
of its termination depends upon the setting 
in of frosty weather. 

After the*progress of the disorder you 
had seen between the 20ih and the 21st of 
Aug. was it your opinion that if the troops 
continued in the island of Walcheren, the 
disorder might be expected to spread ge- 
nerally ? — It was. 

[The witness was directed to withdraw.] 

.Tames M'Creoor, M. I), was called in.— 
Examined by the Committee. 

Did you succeed Mr. Webb as chief of 
the medical stall' of the island of Walche- 
ren ? — I did. 

At what date did you take upon you the 
fdiarge of the department ? — I arrived on 
the 29th of September, and took charge 
two days afterwards. 

Did you continue in charge of the de- 
partment till the evacuation of the island ? 
—I did. 

Did the sick of the arm} r during your 
superintendence experience any want of 
medicines, and particularly of bark? — 
They did not. 

Did they experience any w ant of medi- 
cal comforts, and particularly of wine and 
porter ? — I know they did not. 

Did the hospitals during the time you 
were in charge experience any want of 
bedding, or were the sick well accommo- 
dated ? — The sick did not experience want 
of bedding ; there were in a few instances 
two men in a bed from want of room. 

Was there any material want experi- 
enced of medical officers ? — The soldiers 
in the island, I believe, had at all t imes me- 
dical attendance, though the duty was ex- 
cessively severe upon the medical officers. 

Did you call in the assistance of any of 
the medical people of the island, and with 
what effect? — I did, I tailed in I think 
four, and attached them to the two bat- 
talions of the German Legion. 

Did you find the arrangement succeed ? 
—They were very usefully employed with 
those battalions. 

Do you apprehend that if the army had 
been landed to carry on operations against 
Antwerp, it would have been exposed in 
the neighbourhood of Antwerp to any ex- 
traordinary sickness ?— -I never was at 
Antwerp myself ; I have understood fVom 
the French officers that the country near 
Antwerp was healthy. 

vol, Appendix, 


Was there a sufficiency of medical as- 
sistance during the time of the sickness in 
Walcheren?— I have said that 1 know no 
i nstance of the soldiers wanting attendance, 
though the duty was so excessively severe 
as to occasion the illness of the officers. . 

Can you state whether there would have 
been any considerable difficulty in ob- 
taining an additional number of medical 
assistants from England if they had been 
required ? — I have understood there was 
great difficulty* found in England in get- 
ting medical assistants. • 

Can you state to the Committee from 
what cause, whether from a want of giv- 
ing them proper encouragement, or that 
they were not to be found ? — I should 
think that if they had proper encourage- 
ment, a sufficient number might be found* 

Have you had any experience of the efi. 
feet of a fumigation by nitrous acid, in pre- 
venting contagion ?— I have. 

State to the Committee what the result 
of that experience has been ? — It has been 
favourable to the use of the fumigation. 

Was it constantly used in the different 
hospitals in Walcheren over whicli you had 
the superintendence ? — It was not in every 
hospital, because there were no appear- 
ances of contagion existing, I directed it 
to be used in several. 

Was not it generally of the gaol dis- 
temper or typhus fever our men died on 
the island of Walcheren ? — It w r as not ge- 
nerally. 

Do yon know of the stock of bark in 
store at Walcheren being reduced so low 
as 300 pounds at any time ? — I forwarded 
to the surgeon general a representation 
from the purveyor on the 3d of Oct. stat- 
in" that he had in store bark only for two 
days. 

When was any additional supply re- 
ceived from England ? — To the best of my 
recollection no supply came after my ar- 
rival till about the 11th of October. 

How was the bark obtained, in the mean- 
time, for the use of the hospitals ?— By 
purchase in die island, I understood, from 
an adventurer, a man who came out with 
bark for sale. 

What do you mean by an adventurer? — 
A man who came out to offer bark for^aie. 

From this country ? — I understood so, 
but I never saw the man. 

It was by an accidental circumstance of 
that kind that bark was obtained till further 
supplies came from England ?— I find by 
my notes that 1 ,400 pounds of bark was 
purchased. 
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Supposing that adventurer had not had 
a quantity of bark for sale, the hospitals 
would have been without any supply ?— I 
believe they would. 

In that case might not a supply of bark, 
more than sufficient to cover the interval, 
have been, procured from the navy ?— I 
cannot certainly say the quantity of bark 
that might have been procured from the 
navy ; I have understood that the quantity 
the navy had was not large. 

„Did your treatment of the sick differ 
from thatof your predecessor ? — My duty 
was not the immediate treatment of the 
sick ; that was loft to the physicians and 
surgeons of the army, my duty was that of 
the general superiiitendance of the hos- 
pitals ami the medical department. 

Have you formed any opinion of the 
nature of the disease at Walcheren?—! 
have. 

Have you the same opinion of the dis- 
ease now which you had before* you went 
to Walcheren ? — 1 have, as I had been in 
the country at a former period. 

Did not gen. Whcttam, at Portsmouth, 
make every distribution in his power for 
the accommodation of the sick ? — I know 
that he did before I w’ent out. 

Relative to the admittance of a number 
of sick into a certain hospital or barrack 
at Portsmouth ?■ — I do not know what par- 
ticular hospitals. 

Did gen. Whettam admit, as far as his 
means allowed him, a competent number 
of sick into a barrack at Portsmouth, which 
was the subject of a request made by the 
surgeon general of the army ? — Gen. 
Whettam provided the fullest accommoda- 
tions for all the sick that offered. 

On what day did you take charge of 
the hospitals in Walcheren ? — Two days 
after my arrival in the island, which was 
the 29th of September. 

Do you recollect about that period a re- 
commendation from some medical officer 
in that island, that a certain quantity of 
port wine should be allowed to the con- 
valescents? — I know that my predecessor 
did make that recommendation. 

Do you mean to say that Mr. Webb 
made that recommendation ? — After Mr. 
Webb’s illness Mr. Burrows, for a short 
period, acted as inspector till I took charge. 

Did you approve of that recommenda- 
tion ? — As far as it was practicable. 

Was it practicable ? — It was practica- 
ble to all the convalescents who were in 
hospital. 

What was the number of convalescents 
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at that time ? — I can only answer that by 
saying that the total sick of the army, in- 
cluding convalescents, when I arrived was 
9, $00* including officers. 

How many of the 9,S00 were allowed 
port wine.and in what quantity were they 
allowed it ? — I cannot from "recollection 
say the exact number, though it was the 
greater part of that number, perhaps about 
9,000 of those. «• 

Was that about the number that was 
under hospital treatment at that time ? — 
About the. number, 1 cannot say exactly, 
without reference to returns, which I could 
produce. 

Is the committee to understand that 
there w ere 9,000 persons who were allowed 
port wine ? — Certainly not ; many of those 
cases did not require port wine; some of 
them had porter, some of them required 
neit her the one nor the other. 

Was there port wine enough for those 
that required it? — I believe there never 
was at any time after my arrival any want 
of port wine. 

[The witness was directed to withdraw. 
— The Chairman was directed to report 
progress, and ask leave to sit again.] 


15 . 

Jovis, 8° die Martii 1810. 

The Right Hon. Sir John Anstruther, 
Bart, in the Chair. 

Sir Lucas Pepys, Bart, again called in. — 
Examined by the Committee. 

Having stated in your former examina- 
tion that you were ordered about the 10th 
of Sept, last, to go to Harwich to investi- 
gate the disease of those who had re- 
turned from Walcheren, and that you 
went accordingly ; and having stated 
what you conceive to be the nature of the 
disease, with which you said you were 
previously perfectly acquainted, explain 
to the Committee on what grounds it was 
that in your letter to the secretary at war, 
on the 27th of Sept., you stated as a rea- 
son for desiring to be excused from pro- 
ceeding to Walcheren, that you knew 
nothing of the investigation of camp and 
contagious diseases ? — It could not be 
supposed, after my letter to the secretary 
at war, of the 11th and 1 3th of Sept., in 
which I gave a detailed account of the 
disease, that I could be unacquainted with 
it, or haye no knowledge of it. I conj 
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, eeived therefore, that as they were in pos- 
' session of that, they merely wanted the 
duties of an inspectorial investigation to 
take place, by which I understand that of 
attending to the distribution of the sick, 
that they should have proper billets, and 
not, as was thenjreported, be deposited in 
damp places, in churches, and ill-aired 
warehouses; that they should particularly 
have attention paid to the embarkation of 
the sick for England ; that no dying per- 
sons should be sent on board the trans- 
ports; that every transport should have a 
medical officer on board. Those I consi- 
dered to be inspectorial duties, and as such 
declared myself not competent to them, 
not having ever been in tho habit of them. 
But as to the knowledge of the diseases, it 
is perfectly clear I must have understood 
them from the letters of the 1 1th and 1 3th 
. •of Sept., which, if not before the House, I 
should hope will be before the House ; 
those will plainly shew that 1 perfectly 
understood the nature of the disease. 

On what occasion were those letters of 
the Ilth and 13th of Sept, written ? — 
They were reports made upon my going 
to Harwich ; one from Harwich and the 
other from Colchester; the one on the 11th 
and the other the 13th. I went for the 
purpose of seeing the nature of the disease 
of those who were immedfetely landed, 
and those likewise who were in the liar- 
racks and hospitals of Ipswich as well as 
Colchester. 

Have you any copies of those letters ? 
— I have very imperfect ones. 

In what department are they to be 
found ?— In the war-office. 

Were you ordered to deliver any plan 
for aflording hieans of guarding convales- 
cents From relapses, in order to render 
them more speedily effective?— I was 
commanded to do so through the adjutant 
general from the Commander in Chief; 
1 sent in a plan, which 1 conceived would 
be probably very benencial to the service, 
thereby to prevent relapses, and render 
the troops more speedily effective. 

What is the date of that report ?— I 
cannot exactly charge my mind; but it is 
the first letter I sent to the adjutant-gene- 
ral ; I afterwards sent another. 

In the letter which has been referred to; 
you simply make use of the term investi- 
gating camp and contagious diseases, how 
would you have qualified that to explain 
the meaning you have now affixed to that 
expression ? — As the war-office were in 
^possession of the opinion that I had given 


upon the disease, I conceived the word 
investigating applied merely to the in-' 
spectorial investigation of it. 

From whom did you receive the report 
that sick soldiers were lodged in ill-aired 
warehouses and damp places?— I really 
cannot charge my memory ; no particu- 
lar person gave me a special account of 
it ; but it was a general opinion, that they 
were so ; and I believe they were princi- 
pally lodged in the J£ast India company's 
warehouses at Middleburg. 

Do you mean by general report, report 
from the medical persons employed in the 
island of Walchercn ? — By no means. 

Had you any official report upon that 
subject from any of the medical persons, 
or as to the mode of their being lodged at 
all ? — I have never enquired into it, as it 
did not belong to me, but to the inspector. 

Did the report reach you in such man- 
ner as to induce you to give credit to it ? 

,-*r * 

— i es. 

Did you hear from any persons that 
dying persons were improperly put on 
board transports ? — I heard it frequently, 
and from w hat I heard at Harwich, I think 
it must have been the case; as 18 were 
not alive sufficiently to be carried ter the 
hospital when I was there. 

Do you mean that those 1 8 came out of 
one transport ? — I cannot ascertain that; 
I merely speak from the report at Har- 
wich ; i had no sight of them myself. 

Was that common report, or report from 
any medical person to you? — It was com- 
monly spoken of by the head officer at the 
hospital at Harwich. 

Did you see the ] 8 persons whom you 
have alluded to? — I did not. 

Was a report made to you, in your offi- 
cial capacity at Harwich when you went 
to inspect the hospitals, that 18 persons 
had died under those circumstances?— 
Not officially, but merely in conversation. 

Conversations with medical persons?— 
With the principal medical officer at the 
hospital at Harwich. 

Who was that officer? — Mr. Ross. 

Did you understand that the sick that 
landed at Harwich were embarked from 
South Beveland, or from the island of 
Walcheren ?— I cannot answer that ques- 
tion, as I made no enquiry about it. 

• At what time were you at Harwich?— 
Upon the 1 Ith of September. 

Did yon make any representation to 
government of what you heard at Harwich 
ot elsewhere on the disposal of the sick at 
Middleburg and Flushing* and of the state 
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of their arrival at Harwich ? — I can answer 
that, only by desiring that reference may 
be made to the letler 1 wrote from Har- 
wich ; I made no representation of what 
I conceived to be passing at Waleheren 
©r Beveland. 

Have you reason to know that the first 
transmission of sick from the island of 
Waleheren was about the 1 Sth of Sept. ? 

I only speak generally of ihe sick from 
Zealand ; whether they came from South 
Beveland or Waleheren I cannot tell. 

Did you understand that the embarka- 
tion from South Beveland took place 
under a pressure of military circum- 
stances, which might interfere with the 
clue accommodation of the sick? — I have 
stated, that I did not know from whence 
the sick came specially, but only ge- 
nerally. 

Might not a fever of a more fatal kind 
than th3t which subsisted among the 
troops at Waleheren be generated on 
board the transports in which they came 
from that country, so that no inference 
is to be drawn as to the state of the sick 
at the time they were put on hoard P—lf 
that had been the case, there would have 
been contagion in the different hospitals 
I saw at Harwich, Colchester and Ipswich, 
and there was no contagion ; nor has 
there been any contagion. [The Witness 
was directed to withdraw.] 

Lieutenant General Don called in. — Ex- 
amined by the Committee. 

At what time did you take the com- 
mand of the army in Waleheren ? — 1 ar- 
rived on the 24th of Oct., and took the 
command, I think, oil the 2<Hh. 

At the time o£ your arrival, was there 
not a very large proportion of the army 
sick ? — Y es. 

Were not you extremely anxious for 
their removal to England ? — Yes. 

Were any means left untried by you 
or by others, so far as you know, tor the 
removal of the sick as fast as possible to 
England ? — Certainly not. 

Every poggible exertion was made to 
get them removed to England as fast as 
possible, from the time of your arrival ?— 
As far as relates to the means that were 
sent from England; and every arrange- 
ment was previously made for the re- 
moval of the sick on the arrival of the 
ships .from England. 1 had the sick in 
readiness to embark th6 moment the 
chips came into the basin. 

Do you recollect the date of the last 
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shipment of sick from Waleheren I \ 
think about the 2<5th of November. 

If the evacuation of the island had been 
determined upon at the moment of your 
arrival, could it have been effected before 
the 26th of Nov., without leaving the 
sick to fall into the hands of the enemy ? 

— That depended upon a variety of cir- 
cumstances; in the first place, on the 
means sent; it depended also on the 
orders that might be given with respect 
to the evacuation of the island, and with 
respect to the demolition of the basin and 
arsenal at Flushing. 

Supposing the means that were sent 
could not be increased, does it not follow 
that the army could not have evacuated 
the island of Waleheren without leaving 
the sick behind, if they had evacuated it 
before the 2Gth of November ? — Uncjues-. _ 
tionably, if the means were not sufficient 
for the removal of the sick, they must 
have been left behind. 

Was the demolition of the arsenal and 
the works of Flushing, and of the dyke 
and basin, completely effected before the 
evacuation of the island ? — Certainly. 

Describe what it was that was de- 
stroyed ? — I have stated that in my pub- 
lic letter very minutely I believe, I can- 
not add to that ; the floodgates were to- 
tally destroyed, all the masonry in the 
vicinity of the floodgates was destroyed, 
the great arsenal was entirely destroyed, 
it was burned down aud the walls were 
afterwards shaken by mines; the dock- 
yard was completely destroyed, the line 
walls and all the fortifications on the 
river, as far as not to risk the Joss of the 
town by inundation. 

Do you consider the basin as effec- 
tually destroyed, and the use of it as a 
receptacle of ships entirely done away ?— * 
Certainly. 

How long do you conceive it to be be- 
fore that basin can he put in order again ? 

— I should conceive that was a question 
which might be better answered by an 
engineer ; from the idea I had formed of 
it, 1 conceive certainly not under two 
summers; the difficulty of working in 
such a spot is very great, and the stench 
and exhalation which must arise from the 
basin, must considerably affect the me- 
chanics and labourers. 

Have you any means of knowing from 
what you heard while yoy were at Flush- 
ing, of any inconvenience that was actu- 
ally experienced by the French naval 
force in the Scheldt, in consequence of 
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(our having dispossessed them of Flushing ? fenceless state of the island attempt to 
— The enemy was of course under the cope with the enemy in the .field 
necessity of keeping their ships in the Yes. 

Scheldt, in place of the basin at Flushing ; Do you adhere to that opinion ? — I am 
they were consequently exposed to the of the same opinion I had at that time ; 
floating ice. • but circumstances changed afterwards. 

Did you hear hf any damage that was What was the subsequent change of 
actually done to any of the ships before circumstances to which you allude The 
you came away I heard that three of availing myself of inland inundation as 
them had suffered considerably, those soon as the rains commenced ; I per- 
that were at Antwerp. ceived that it was possible to inundate 

Ships of the line ? — Yes. the country with fresh water by stopping 

Did you bear particularly what the the fresh water sluices, which of course 
damage they had sustained was?— I greatly added to the security of my po- 
think it was what is called their back sition. 


broken ; it was of course from no ope- 
ration of ice, because there was none in 
the river at that time. 

In your opinion, if the Austrian war 
l}ad recommenced, would it not have been 
'advisable to have kept possession of Wal- 
cheren ? —It certainly would have been a 
very great diversion in favour of Austria ; 
it must have employed a great force of 
the enemy in that quarter. 

How do you think it would have em- 
ployed a great force of the enemy ? — Be- 
cause the enemy had a very large army 
there when I commanded at Walcheren, 
and I conceive that if our force had con- 
tinued there, they must ha^c kept that 
army in its position. 

State to the Committee how you con- 
ceive that an army in the state yours has 
been represented to have been by your 
letter, could have employed a large force 
of the enemy if they were disposed to 
employ that force elsewhere ? — If the 
army under my command had not been 
reinforced, consequently the enemy might 
have diminished their army opposed to me. 

With the force which you commanded 
Tit Walcheren, could you at any time have 
attempted any offensive operations be- 
yond the island of Walcheren ? — Cer- 
tainly not. • 

Had the French withdrawn nearly the 
whole or the greater part of that force, 
could you have done any thing more 
with the army under your command than 
the garrison duty within the island of 
Walcheren ? — I should conceive not. 

Do you recollect a letter signed by you, 
dated the 4th of Nov. ] 809, containing 
this paragraph: “ Notwithstanding the 
v ery reduced state of the army, yet 1 
deem it sufficient to hold the town of 
flushing until batteries are opened 
against it, and with the addition of 4 or 
men, I could not in the present de- 


What time subsequent to the 4th of 
Nov. did this change of circumstances 
take place ?— I think about the 14th. 

How long before the evacuation of the 
island took place were you apprized of 
the intention of Government to evacuate 
it ? — The order for the evacuation was 
dated, I think, on the 13th of Nov. • — but 
my letter before the House will explain 
that perfectly ; there was an intimation 
given, I believe, before that. 

Did you recommend the evacuation of 
the island before it actually happened ? — 
I never recommended the evacuation ; it 
was not my duty to presume to recom- 
mend the keeping or evacuating it. 

Did you never give an opinion to go- 
vernment in favour of the evacuation of 
it? — I believe not; I believe there was 
not a word said in my public letters upon 
the subject. 

Was the repair of barracks going on 
while you were in the command of the 
island of Walcheren ? — Yes. 

At what period did the repairing of 
those barracks cease ?— 1 really do not 
recollect. 

Do you know that the repairs of those 
barracks were not carrying on till two 
days before the evacuation ? — Very pro- 
bably it might have been so ; it was very 
proper if it was, for we might have been 
detained from circumstances. 

| What circumstance do you allude to, 
when you apeak of the possibility of being 
| detained ? — Tin* operations of the enemy, 
and the impossibility of our fleet getting 
through the Duerloo passage. 

.Were not those repairs of the barracks 
of which you have been speaking, neces- 
sary for the due accommodation of the 
troops ?— Certainly, or otherwise they 
would have been stopped. 

How soon after those barracks were re- 
paired, would they have been in a state 
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to be inhabited by the troops at that 
season of the year ?— I really do not know. 

With what materials were those bar- 
racks repaired, materials of the island or 
materials from England ?— I believe that 
they were repaired with some timber 
from the island* and with brick and lime 
from England. 

Do you recollect any difficulty expe- 
rienced, in setting fire to those barracks 
so repaired, when the troops left the 
inland ? — There was no difficulty in set- 
ting fire to them ; but we could not set 
fire to barracks situated in a town, with- 
out endangering the buildings of the town. 

Was not it found impossible to destroy 
them from the damp state in which they 
were ? — I think it was possible to destroy 
them. 

Were they destroyed in point of fact? 
—No, because that would have endan- 
gered the buildings in the town. 

Is the Committee to understand from 
you, that no attempt was made to destroy 
any buildings by fire, which failed owing 
to the wetness of the buildings from their 
having been so recently repaired ? — Not 
that 1 know of. 

Were not some of those barracks, even 
at the time they were under repairs, inha- 
bited by some of the troops? — In some 
barracks rooms were occupied by the 
troops, while the repairs were going on. 

During the time that you commanded 
■at Walcheren, were there any consider- 
able improvements made in the works 
either of Flushing or about Veer, or in any 
other part of the island ? — The works of 
the town of Flushing and of the town of 
Ter Veer, were in some degree repaired, 
and some batteries w ere established on the 
coast, and some works were thrown up 
between Ter Veer and Armuyden. 

Did you continue in the command till 
the evacuation of Walcheren was com- 
plete ?— Yes, as will be seen by my pub- 
lic dispatch of the 23d of December. 

Previous to the evacuation w'ere all the 
new works which you had been employed 
in repairing or constructing destroyed ? — 
The earthen works which had beeu re- 
paired in Flushing were not destroyed \ 
but the batteries on the coast were dis- 
mantled, and the platforms destroyed ; it 
was not an object to destroy those earthen 
works, it was not a consideration. 

What were your orders respecting the 
destruction of the, works upon the island 
of Walcheren, and particularly those at 
Flushing?— My orders in that respect 
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comprehended the sea defences, and evem 
thing that related to a naval depot oA 
naval arsenal. 

Have you a copy of the instructions 
sent you, respecting the destruction of the 
naval depot and works at flushing and 
the island of Walcheren?— I had no fur- 
ther instructions than appear in the secre- 
tary of state’s letters to me on that sub- 
ject, which I believe are before the House. 

Did not those instructions order you to 
destroy the defences towards the land, as 
well as those towards the sea?— No. 

Then is the Committee to understand, 
that the defences toward the land were 
meant to have been preserved ? — There 
was no instruction to preserve them, they 
were all earthen works. 

Allowing that they were all earthen 
works, would not it have taken the enemy 
a considerable time had they been thrown- 
into the ditch to have reinstated those 
earthen works ; and under this consider- 
ation, was not it considered by you of 
consequence, to render Flushing of as 
little importance to the enemy as possible? 
—It certainly would have taken the ene- 
my a considerable time to have reinstated 
those works, but with regard to Flushing, 
the great object was to destroy the works 
towards the river ; that I comprehended 
was the spirfc of my instructions relative 
to the works. 

Were the defences towards the river 
completely destroyed ? — They were des- 
troyed as low as the cordon and the terre 
plein ; the reason 1 did not destroy them 
lower was, that 1 found the walls ex- 
tremely rotten; and that if 1 had gone 
lower down I should have exposed the 
town to an inundation. 

Were all the floodgates entering into 
the basin of Flushing destroyed before 
you left Walcheren ? — Totally destroyed. 

Was the basin revetted, or merely wall- 
ed and friezed iv t »th planks ?— It was not 
revetted ; it was faced with timber. 

Do you know what depth of water there 
is close to the sea line, and is it of suffi- 
cient depth to allow about half flood, of 
ships of the line lying within a couple of 
hundred yards of the wall ?— That is more 
a naval question ; but our line-of-battle 
ships lay, I think, sometimes within that 
distance off the line wall. I believe the 
deepest water is close in shore. 

Did you receive your instructions in 
London previous to your taking the com- 
mand in Walcheren?— I was not in Lon- 
don ; I went directly from Jersey to the 
Downs, and from thence to Walcheren. 
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7 Had you any communication with any 
Jiis Majesty’s ministers previous to 
taking the command of Walchcren ? — No. 

Had you any intimation afforded you 
of the intention of his Majesty’s ministers 
to evacuate Walcheren previous to your 
arrival in thd island? — No. 

Would you have thought it consistent 
with the safety of your army, and the se- 
curitytof your position, to have destroyed 
the land-works of Flushing previously to 
the evacuation ?— Certainly not. 1 had 
prepared every means in my power for 
the defence of those works to the last mo- 
ment, although I dismantled all the works, 
yet I kept the works in the state they 
were in to enable me to arm them with 
field light artillery. 

What do you mean by dismantling the 
works? — By removing the heavy guns, 

, and destroying the platforms, &c. &c. 
[The Witness was directed to withdraw.] 

E. W. C. R. Owen, Esq. Capt. of his Ma- 
jesty’s ship the Clyde, again called in. 
— Examined by the Committee. 

In your former evidence you have 
stated, that it was not until the 27th of 
July in the evening that you were aware 
of lord Iluntlev’s expectations of your 
being unable to land at one time the 
whole of his force, consisting of 2,000 
men : lord Huntley has stated, that on 
the 24th of July he* had been informed by 
you that you had not the means of land- 
ing above 600 men at the same time ; did 
either lord Huntley or you take any means 
by representations to the military or naval 
commander in chief to have this appa- 
rent difference of understanding upon this 
most important subject explained ? — On 
the morning I think of the 24th lord Hunt- 
ley was with me whilst I had some con- 
versation with sir Home Popham, who 
made some of the arrangements under sir 
Richard Strachan’s directions, and with 
sir Richard himself, upon the number of 
men we could probably land ; and I ex- 
pressed then a wish that we had the 
means of landing more : I believe my 
lord Huntley as well as myself thought 
the proportion small ; but there was no 
wish expressed of having any particular 
number landed ; nor had I ever after- 
wards, to my recollection, any conversa- 
tion with lord Huntley on the subject; 
mid certainly no wish was ever expressed 
to me that a number of men should be 
landed until the evening of the 27th : the 
transports boats would have doubled the 


number those of the men of war could 
land ; and by the men of war’s boats we 
had the means of landing two field pieces 
and an howitzer, besides the number of 
troops that have been seated. 

Did lord Huntley, upon the 27th, ex- 
press any surprize or disappointment at the 
great difference between the number of 
boats actually provided, and the number 
which his interpretation of his instructions 
seemed to require? — Lord Huntley did 
'express disappointment ; and it was with 
a view to getting this point as well as some 
other explained, that I furnished him with 
a vessel as soon as the tide suited to go to 
the commander in chief. 

Did you previously to your sailing from 
Deal make any representation to the naval 
commander in chief for the purpose of 
having the number of boats increased ?— . 
None ; after the 27th there was no oppor- 
tunity : there was the conversation before 
alluded to on the 24th. 

By a paragraph in your instruetions 
from sir R. Strachan, he observes, ** keep- 
ing it always in your recollection that it 
is of t he greatest importance to obtain pos- 
session of Cadsand/’ were you strongly 
impressed with a belief that the capture 
of the enemy’s batteries in Cadsand was 
an important feature in this Expedition? 
— 1 certainly considered it a point of great 
consequence ; my orders expressed it so ; 
but it ceased to be of so miich importance 
after the Expedition put into the Roompot. 

Had the batteries of Cadsand been de- 
stroyed upon the 30th, would you have 
had the means afterwards of cutting off 
entirely the communication between Cad- 
sand and Flushing, and of intercepting the 
great military reinforcements which during 
the siege got into Flushing? — By the cap- 
ture of Cadsand we should either have 
secured or driven awty the vessels which 
conveyed those reinforcements. 

Did the state of the weather, during the 
28th and 2Pth, admit of lord Gardner’s 
squadron joining and co-operating in the 
Wielin Passage with you in the operation.* 
against Cadsand ? — We did not arrive till 
after dark on the 28th; there was nothing 
to my knowledge on the 28th to prevent 
lord Gardner’s taking a position in readi- 
ness to co-opcrate with us; on the 2yth 
he was too far to leeward. 

On the 30th in the morning were the 
wind and weather such as to admit lord 
Gardner’s approaching nearer to you ?— 
Lord Gardner did approach nearer; ho 
took a station off the Duerloo, 
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Had the Wielfn Passage been secured 
iipon the 30th, by tbe destruction of the 
enemy's batteries' on Gadsaffld, might not* 
the whole of our transports and vessels 
have passed into the West Scheldt without 
running for shelter into the Roompot ? — 
I do not a^t all knoW what orders the trans- 
ports were under : if they were ordered to 
the ; Stone Deep they would be to leeward. 

Supposing the original destination of 
the transports apd vessels had been the 
West Scheldt, and taking it for granted 
that the Wielin Passage had been secured, 
would not those transports and vessels 
]ia\;e had a clear passage up as far as South 
Beveland without going into the Room- 
pot ? — Certainly they would. 

How many years have you been em- 
ployed upon the enemy’s coast to watch 
their motions between Boulogne and the 
Texel ? — Nine years nearly. 

During that time c an you recollect how 
long continuance you ever had of easterly 
winds at one time ?— I have not the least 
idea. 

Do you imagine a continuance of three 
or four weeks ? — Yes, I have known a 
continuance ofeasterly winds for that time. 

In the spring and during the winter, 
are not these long continuance of easterly 
winds generally accompanied with thick 
fogs which usually cover the whole sea 
between Holland and England, at which 
times it is impossible to discover objects 
at a few hundred yards distance ? — There 
is a great deal of clear weather in general 
with easterly winds. 

During such continuance of easterly 
winds and blowing weather, supposing 
that we had a large fleet of 20 sail of 
the line in the Downs, and as many at the 
Norc, would it be practicable for such 
fleets to sail to the north eastward for the 
purpose of protecting the Essex and 
northern coasts of England against any 
meditated attack from an enemy ?— -Cer- 
tainly not. 

. Upon such occasions therefore would 
not such fleets become alniosi totally use- 
less and inefficient towards giving protec- 
tion to the northern coast ? — They coukl 
not get there, except under circumstances 
of very fine weather. 

From your great experience and know- 
ledge of the enemy’s coast, as w ell as from 
your deserved high naval, character, no 
officer’s opinion appears to me more to be 
respected than your’s, respecting the im- 
portance of Flushing as a naval and mili- 
tary station, towards the safety and pro- 
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tection of the coast of England, where iV 
fleet of English men of war might haye\ 
been kept in constant Readiness to have ’ 
acted, and to have attacked the enemy 
the instant he quitted his own coast : State 
to the Committee of what importance you 
considered Flushing regarding it in this 
point of view, and having reference to the 
immense exertions making by Buona- 
parte to get up a naval force of from 40 
to 50 sail of the line at Antwerp alone ?— 

I consider the port of Flushing the most 
dangeroys to this country of any the enemy 
has; and I doubt whether a force there 
can be well watched without having &ips 
in the Downs and ships at Yarmouth also. 

Do not you from that very considera- 
tion consider the possession of Flushing 
to have been of infinite importance to this 
country, could we have preserved it ?— I 
think so. 

After the fall of Flushing had you an’ 
opportunity of inspecting the basin, and 
if so, inform the Committee how many 
line of battle ships and frigates the basin 
at Flushing was capable of containing ?— 

1 had very little or no opportunity ; plans 
of it have been taken. 

Were not you on shore at Flushing after 
its capture?— I was; I walked through 
the town only, and saw r the basin ; I sup- 
pose it capable of holding 20 sail of the 
line, but 1 had no particular opportunity 
of making observation upon it. 

Did you observe the sea line ? — I walk- 
ed once along it. 

Was it of such a construction that you 
imagine that with ships of the line, gun- 
boa!?;, and bombs, without making any at- 
tack by. land, it would have been prac- 
ticable for a naval armament alone to have 
taken Flushing without landing any mili- 
tary force ? — Not if it was properly de- 
fended. 

You have stated that in order to watch 
a naval force stationed in the Scheldt, it 
would require a force in the Downs and 
also one at Yarmouth ; do you mean that 
it would require an equal or nearly equal 
fleet to that of the enemy to be stationed 
at each of those points? — I think so/ to 
watch it effectually. 

If we had been able to retain effectual 
possession of the island of Walcheren and 
the port of Flushing, do you think that 
any naval force the enemy could have as- 
sembled at Antwerp and the higher parts 
of the Scheldt could have operated ef- 
fectually from the Scheldt against the naval 
interestS'of this country i-Jt think not. 
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Would not the possession of Flushing 
alojie, without haying possession of the 
island of Walcheren # have been of equal 
importance to England and probably 
more by requiring a smaller garrison, and 
all the purposes of having a harbour to 
windward Uferebybe answered ?— I think 
not, the Wielin channel is commanded by 
the batteries at Cadsand, and the inward 
part of the Duerloo by the batteries of 
Wycheter and Nolle. 

Supposing that the inundation had ex- 
tended as far as those situations mentioned 
by you, so as to have prevented the enemy 
having any batteries in those situations, 
would not that have effectually obviated 
the objections which you have stated to 
the possession of Flushing alone? — The 
Wycheter battery is on a high sandhill, 
part of a long ridge, and therefore could 
not have been inundated. 

If it had been practicable between the 
27th of July and the 8th of August to have 
passed a division of the fleet above Flush- 
ing, in your opinion might it not have 
thrown a great impediment in the way 
of the enemy* passing reinforcements to 
Flushing? — I think it was desirable to 
have a force there, and I only waited for 
lord Gardner entering the Duerloo to take 
that station myself. 

Do you think that lord ^Gardner was 
able to enter the Duerloo ; did the wind 
permit him ? — The wind was fair. 

Do you recollect that in the conver- 
sation you held with sir R. Strachan when 
you state sir H. Popham to have been pre- 
sent, on the subject of the boats, sir R. 
Strachan told you he had directed lord 
Gardner to assist you with his boats ? — 
He did so ; it was then I was informed 
lord Gardner was to co-operate with me. 

After sir R. Strachan told you that lord 
Gardner’s boats were to assist you, did 
you ask sir R. Strachan to supply you with 
unv more boats ? — Certainly not. 

Had you any opportifhity of examining 
the basin of Flushing after the demolition 
had taken place ? — I had not. 

Supposing the demolition to be com- 
plete, what do you apprehend would be 
the effect of the demolition on the naval 
interest of the enemy in the Scheldt ?— 
At present the enemy has no other place 
to careen his ships ; for the present it was 
understood that he had taken them into a 
creek above Antwerp to be sheltered from 
the ice during the winter, they therefore 
cannot be kept nearly so ready for sea. 

Ho you think,, in consequence of the de- 
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molition of the basin at Flushing as stated, 
it would be safe or expedient for this coun- 
try to neglect the enemy's force in the 
Scheldt altogether for the present?— Not 
to neglect it altogether j but I think you 
must nave more notice before they can be 
ready for sea. ‘ 

How much more time ?— I do not feel 
myself adequate to give an opinion upon 
that ; a great deal must depend upon the 
means of fitting out; at Flushing they 
lie with many of their stores on board, jp 
the Scheldt they muBt have eveily thing 
brought from Antwerp in lighters. 

What diminution of the naval force of 
this country do you think would be justi- 
fiable in consequence of what has taken 
place at Flushing ? — The advantage of 
what has taken place I but consider as 
arising from the greater warning you will 
have before ’he enemy is ready for sea. 

Is the Committee to understand from 
you, that that would justify the laying up 
any number of line-of-battie ships or fri- 
gates ?— I think not ; but it might prevent 
their being kept in an exposed anchorage. 

If the enemy's ships have suffered in 
their coppers, where they are now, can 
their coppers be repaired ?— I think not. 

If they have lost their false keels in get- 
ting up there, can a false keel be put on ; 
in short, can they be hove down in any 
way ? — I think not, until some other place 
has been prepared for careening them. 

What time would it take to make that 
arrangement ?— I do not at all know what 
means they have near Antwerp ; but the 
tide is there so rapid that I doubt their 
being able to do it in the stream at all. 

Do you know from good information, 
where the French ships up the Scheldt 
were at the time of the evacuation ?— Thu 
name of the creek was mentioned to me, 
but has escaped my memory ; it is de- 
scribed as situate some distance above 
Antwerp, and as being sometimes barred 
across, with sand. Whether the informa- 
tion was good or bad 1 had no means of 
ing. 

ave you heard from good information 
that any of the French ships up the Scheldt 
had suffered from the situation in which 
they were obliged to lie?— Gen. Don had 
information that two had suffered materially. 

• You speak then from the information of 
general Don ?— Yes. 

What damage was that described to be ? 
— That they had been on shore, and from 
the strength of the tide had been strained 
considerably. 

(2 I) 
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Had thfej^ beeh got toff, or rcnfiined on 
shore ?— They had been got off, *nd haul- 
eel into the efreek. 

Were they supposed to hate been ren- 
dered unserviceable ? — 1 judged not, from 
the nature of the information. 

In your opinion, will the naval equip- 
ments in the Scheldt be materially impeded 
by the demolition of the basin of Flushing? 
-*-Ye$, I think so, certainly. 

Hive you formed any opinion as to the 
length of time it would take to restore the 
baSitt at Flushing, with the theanS the 
enemy will probably apply to that object? 
— I tiaffc not. [ r f he Witness was directed 
to withdraw.] 

I^feTfcii PtrdET,. Esquire, Captain in His 
Majesty's Navy ; called in.— Examin- 
ed by thO Committee. 

Were you employed in the Expedition 
to the Scheldt ?— Yes, I was. 

In what capacity ? — Resident Commis- 
sioner of the navy at Flushing. 

Do you know any thing of the situation 
of the sick at Flushing and Middleburgh, 
after the capture of Flushing ? — At Flush- 
ing, particularly: not at Middleburgh. 

Describe the situation of the sick at 
Flushing, with the date?— Prior to the 
31st of August I had frequent communi- 
cations with gen. Picton, the commandant 
of Flushing, and he represented to me that 
several of the sick were without beds and 
blankets in their different barracks. 

Were the communications made to you 
bv gen. Picton verbal, or by letter?— 
Both verbally and by letter. 

Had you any letter or letters from gen. 
Picton upon that subject ? — Yes, on the 
31st of August; it is an official letter. 
[The Witness delivered in the letter; 
which was read.] 

Flushing, 315/ August 1809. 

' “ My Dear Sir ; From the very ready 
disposition which you have always shewn 
to meet the wants and relieve the distresses 
of the troops in this garrison, by every 
means and exertion in your power, I am 
induced to lay before you our present si- 
tuation:— We have nearly 800 men of 
the different regiments composing this 
garrison now in hospital ; 600 of whom 
are lying upon the boards, without beds dr 
paillasses. — If you could, by a represen- 
tation to the admiral, procure us a sup- 

£ y for the present, the obligations of 
e service, and mind in particular, would 
be beyond all acknowledgment. With 


many apologies for the trouble I give 
you, I have, dec. " T. R. Picton. . 

M. G. Commanding at Fleshing* 

Copt, Puget, R. N. 

Commissioner at Flushing, Sfc, 

Did you take any steps in eonsequence 
of that representation of r gen. Picton, to 
provide the necessaries for the sick?— 
Yes, I did ; I wrote immediately to q dmi- 
ral Otway, who was commanding officer 
at Flashing, and procured some beds from 
the men of war. 

Were those beds immediately furnished 
from the men of war ?— Twenty-four were 
furnished. 

Did you visit the sick at Jhat time at 
Flushing ?— Yes, I did. 

In what state did you find them ?-*• 
Many of them sleeping on the boards, 
with their great coats on and knapsacks 
under their heads. 

Where were they lodged ?— In a great 
store-house in the arsenal, and in the 
large church opposite the commissioner’s 
house, which I occupied. 

Was there any want of medicine at that 
time among the sick?— I was informed by 
col. Cochrane, who commanded a regi- 
ment of detachments, that they had been 
without medicine, to the best of my re- 
collection, four days. 

What was stated to be the reason of 
their being without medicine ?— The want 
of medicine at Flushing 1 apprehend. 

Is it consistent with your knowledge, 
that at the time at which the tropps were 
without medicine for four days, there was 
a quantity of medicine on board vessels in 
the Room pot, or in some other part near 
Walcheren ?— Shortly after the 31st of 
August, general Picton was taken ill, and 
during that time I frequently saw him on 
the subject of the sick ; and in consequence 
of those conversations, I conceived it my 
duty to go over to Ter Veer, where trans- 
ports were, and tfafere to examine them in 
my official situation as commissioner of 
the navy ; on the 25th of September fol- 
lowing, I called on the agent of transports 
lieutenant Thomas, to state to me what 
description of transports he had under hit 
charge; be made a return of the trans- 
sports with medicines at Ter Veer, and 
their arrivals are in the margin. 

(The witness delivered in the return, 
which was read, together with the letter 
accompanying it.] 

Nile, Ter Veer, 25tk September 1800. 

rt Sir; Herewith you receive an account 
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ett the cargoes the transports having me- 
dical stores, purveyor's stores, and camp 
equipage* I have, &c, 

Sam. Thomas, 
Agent for Transports. 

“ Custom I*ugct, R. N. 

“ Commitiioner ofcthe Navy at Flushing, %c” 

Is Abe Committee to understand that 
those transports having medicines on 
hoard, continued unladen from the time of 
their arrival to the 25th of September, 
when you went to visit them ?— The one 1 
think arrived on the 31st of August, the 
other two on the 2d of September ; they 
were certainly untouched as to medicines 
on the 25th of September ; it appears so 
by the agent's report. 

Can you state the circumstances to 
which that was owing? — I cannot cer- 
tainly. 

* To whom ought those transports to have 
been reported upon their arrival at Ter 
Veer? — I apprehend that the transports 
containing medicines were under the me- 
dical department, and of course subject to 
their orders. 

When you visited the sick laying in the 
different places you have described, had 
you any conversation with the medical 
ersons then superinlending the sick r— I 
ad no conversation but with general 
Picton, and the succeeding officer general 
Montresor. 

What steps were taken by gen. Picton 
or gen. Montresor, to procure medicines ? 
•—General Picton was ill when he was 
succeeded by gen. Montresor ; I was 
called on by him for a report of the 
transports at Ter Veer, and with which I 
furnished him. 

You have stated that the sick, according 
to the report you had heard, were for four 
days altogether without medicines, do you 
mean to say, that between the 31st of 
Aug. and the 25th of Sept, when you vi- 
sited the transports at Ter Veer, there 
was a deficiency of medicines for^ the 
sick ?— I merely mean to confine myself 
to the 4 days, as stated to me. 

Were those four days previous to or 
after the 31st of August? — I apprehend 
after the 31st of August. 

You have stated that 24 beds were 
issued from foe navy for the use of the 
sick, how long did the deficiency of bed* 
ding for the sick continue ?— I have seen 
men in the large store-house lying on the 
floors apparently ill, with their great 
coats on and knapsacks under their heads 
A* lieu of beds, after the 2£fo of$rptouber. 


And before that period Before that 
period certainly. 

Over hpw Ipng a time do you mean to 
extend that description of men, lying 
more or less in their great epats with their 
knapsacks for pillows aad without any 
bedding?**— I cannot speak from recollec- 
tion, and 1 have no note of it ; but 1 think, 
to the best of my recollection, to the mid- 
dle of October from the 31st of August. 

There are mentioned in the lading of 
thr transports so many bales of bedding, 
can you inform the Committee how many 
beds a bale of bedding contains? — No. 

Was there a great mortality among the 
sick who lay in the exposed situation 
stated by you ?-*-! do not know, the mor- 
tality was very great ; but I cannot s^y 
whether of those that were taken care of, 
or those sleeping in theif great coats. 

Do you know any thing of any requisi- 
tion of money made on the inhabitants of 
Flushing after the surrender of the place ? 
•—The mayor of Flushing, Mr. Beeker, 
informed me that the Commissioners of 
public and private property had seized 
7,000 guilders belonging to the poor at 
Flushing. 

Who were the commissioners? — Gen. 
Sontag, capt. Law ford of the navy, and 
col. Walker of the 51st or 52 d regiment. 

Do you know of any representation 
made upon that subject by the mayor and 
principal inhabitants of Flushing r — Yes ; 

I told the mayor when he represented the 
circumstance, foal 1 was convinced his 
Majesty’s government would on ? repre- 
sentation order the money to be restored 
immediately 

Was any representation made, so far os 
you are informed ? — Yes ; the ma \ or in- 
formed me, that accompanied by Mr. 
Parker and Mr. Rohan* two of the magis- 
trates of Flushing, they made a wi itten 
representation of this circumstance to sif 
Eyre Coote. 

Was any claim made for the church 
bells at Flushing, so far gs you know ? — 
Yes, it was one of the articles included in 
the representation to sir Eyi? Coote; at 
least so I was informed by the persons 
whp went up with that representation. 

Do you know of the mode of payment 
that was adopted by the commissariat for 
stock end other articles purchased for the 
British troops in Zealand? — Merely by 
repqrt. 

What report have you beard upon that 
subject? — They prepaid half in money 
and half in hills- 
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Hare you heard what were the conse- 
quences of that mode of payment, wbe* 
tW’it did or not enhance the price of the 
articles to the British troops?— I wi| in- 
formed at Flushing, that if hard money 
was paid for cattle, it would hare been 
procured much cheaper. 

Was the price of cattle raised when the 
inhabitants of Zealand came to understand 


the mode in which they were to be paid 
in consequence of that mode of payment ? 
-r-1 do not know whether by that mode of 
payment the price of rattle .was raised, 
but it certainly did rise in price. 

Bo you know that any of the paper is- 
sued by the commissariat was offered to 
sale by the persons who received it in 
payment at a very considerable discount ? 
—•I Was «informea by Mr. Barker, one of 
the magistrates of Flushing, that the go- 
vernment bills could be purchased at a 
price inferior to their amount in this 


country. 

Do you know or have vou heard from 
any good authority, of any particular 
price at which any of those bills were pur- 
chased, and by whom ?— No, I have not. 

Do you know the person who was in 
charge of the medical department in the 
garrison of Flushing, at the time you have 
described the sick to have been without 
bedding ?— [ understood at the time, that 
Mr. Webb bad the charge of the medical 
department in the island o? Walcheren. 

Who wa* »he resident medical officer in 
the garrison of Flushing ?— I do not recol- 
lect ins name. 


Was the inconvenience you observed 
the sick to *be exposed to, immediately 
upon their landing from South Beveland ? 
—It was befoit- the landing from South 
Beveland and after too ; 1 allude to the 
garrison of Flushing. 

W the letter fiom gen. Picton to you 
an official l iter ?— 1 have mentioned al- 
ready it was an official letter. 

Was the report from the agent of trans- 
ports also an official letter -Certainly it 
was. 

Did you communicate those official 
letters to you* department at home, the 
navy board ? — I communicated them to 
admiral Otway, at least the substance of 
them. 

Did you communicate them to the navy 
board at home ?— I did hot communicate 
themia the navy board, because I did not 
conceive it was part of my duty. 

Did you transmit them to the admi- 
ralty ?— I did not transmit them to the ad- 


miralty : my exertions were at the request 
of gen. Picton ; I exerted myself in conse- 
quence of gen. Picton's wish, but certainly 
I did not conceive that to be the immedi- 
ate line of my duty. 

How did you communicate these facts 
to adm. Otway ?— To the best of my re- 
collection I sent a copy of gen. Picton’s 
letter to adm. Otway, agd begged that he 
would have the goodness to order a supply 
of beds, and that I would receive them 
upon my charge. 

How did you communicate the return 
refcpecting the transports to adm. Otway ? 
— 1 think I saw adm. Otway upon the sub- 
ject, and Communicated to him the infor- 
mation I had received about the trans- 
ports; my duty as commissioner, by the 
printed instructions, is to see that n6 im- 
proper detention takes place on the part of 
the transports. 

Did you report this detention of the 
transports to the navy board or to the ad- 
miralty > — I was directed by the admiralty 
not to interfere with the transports, but to 
confine myself merely to my duty as 
commissioner of the navy. 

You have just said it was part of your 
duty as commissioner of the navy, to see 
that there was no improper detention of 
transports, why therefore did you not 
communicatd to those departments such 
detention ?— -It is mentioned in the instruc- 
tions that it is a commissioner's duty so to 
do, but I was afterwards directed not to 
interfere with the transports, as capt. 
Woodroffe was there to transact the duties. 

Why then did you interfere so far as to 
call for those returns, and why, having so 
interfered, did you not transmit them ? — I 
did it with a spirit for the good of the 
service, and certuiuly according to the 
wish of gen. Picton and gen. Montresor. 

Do you know what length of time those 
transports which had medicines on board 
were detained ?— Jfo, I do not; I had my 
sufficient duty afterwards in the payment 
of monies ; and in three offices I performed, 
commissioner, store-keeper and clerk of 
the cbecque, which confined me completely 
at Flushing. v 

' Iiow soon after, observing the sick 
in the ^stressed situation you have just 
mentioned, did you hear of there being 
those transports at Ter Veer ?— I cannot 
speak as to dates, it was between the 31st 
of Aug. and the 2$th of Sept, but I should 
suppose about 15 days auer I bad seen 
general Picton. 

Were immediate measures taken by yoe 
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or by any other person at ynurr desire for 
bringing bedding and medicines from Ter 
Veer to Flushing ‘ for the supply of the 
sick ?— • I considered the transports with 
medicines to be under the medical board, 
and having reported to the general of the 
garrison when* I Vas resident, I of course 
conceived I had discharged my duty. 

Do you know what answer was returned 
by sir E. Coote to the representation you 
have mentioned to have been made by 
the mayor of Flushing r— I understood 
that sir E. Coote ordered the 7.000 guild- 
ers to be returned, and that the represen- 
tation was sent to his Majesty’s govern- 
ment. 

Since your return from Pushing have 
you either verbally or by written commu- 
nication by letter communicated eithef* to 
the navy board or the admiralty any of 
the circumstances you have now been de- 
tailing ? — l did nor conceive it to be my 
duty to do so, and I did not. 

Were the commissioners for public and 
private property, commissioners for the 
captors to ascertain what was booty, or 
were they commissioners for his Majesty’s 
government? — They were commissioners 
to determine what was private property 
as belonging to individuals, or public pro- 
perty as belonging »o the French. 

The returns produced by you relative 
to the transports you have stated were of- 
ficial papers, did you consider it a part of 
your duly to keep in your possession ori- 
ginal papers which you officially called 
tor, and not to transmit them to your de- 
partment ?— In the course of the service 
there are many papers which are kept by 
officers ; I have now by me most of the of- 
ficial documents with the navy board, 
which I do not think it necessary to send 
in to the board, and I did not conceive that 
to be one. 

Art returns, which you may call for 
among the number of those papers which 
you think it not necessary generally to 
transmit ? — I generally transmit returns 
certainly, but this document did not be- 
long to the navy board. 

I)id col. Cochrane report his want of 
medicines to you officially, or in the course 
of conversation ?— I think it was at gen. 
Pirton’s house, when speaking of the want 
of medicines. 

Did you take any steps to get the medi- 
cines that were required ?— 1 think it was 
merely a subject of conversation with 
admiral Otway afterwards. * 

Was what you repotted of the commis- 


sioners taking these guilders from the poor, 
a * subject of conversation also, or repre- 
sented to you officially ? — The mayor 
came to me, I apprehend officially ; and I 
advised him to go to col. Mosnein, the 
civil commandant, and fnake his represen- 
tation there. 

Was adm. Otway acquainted with the 
communication made by the mayor to 
you ?— Yes, I think he was; I think I 
could state the communication I made to 
admiral Otway upon that subject. • 

Did you continue at Flushing till after 
(be evacuation ?— I was there from the 1 Pth 
of August until the evacuation. 

What became of all the naval stores that 
were found at Flushing; were they carried 
away, or were any part of them de- 
stroyed?— Those that were fit for ship- 
building were, I believe, the whole sent to 
England. There were some spars I was 
directed by adm. Qtway officially to keep 
for the repair of the basin, and those I be- 
lieve were not sent to England. 

Can you inform the Committee what be- 
came of the artillery belonging to the gar- 
rison; gun carriages, and different' stores 
of that kind ? — No, I really cannot. 

Can you inform the Committee, upon 
the average, what were the number of siclc 
during the period you have mentioned that 
were lying without beds ? — No, I cannot. 

Can you state the smallest number ? — ■ 
No ; I have been through the large store- 
house and the large church, almost every 
day through the large storehouse, but I 
cannot even guess at the number ; there 
were a great many people lying about in 
their great coats throughout the day ; and 
it is impossible to distinguish the sick but 
by their countenances. 

At the time of the evacuation, in whose 
department was the removal of the guns 
and different military stores ?— Capt. Gra- 
ham Moore on the part of the navy, and 
1 have heard col. Hay on'the part of the 
army. 

You cannot inform the Committee whe- 
ther the guns belonging to the garrison 
were removed or left at Flushing? — I can- 
not ; 1 was not on shore after the 26th 
of Nov. I was ordered on board the Blake 
to make several payments on the part of 
tl^p navy to the artificers, and the people 
employed in the demolition of the works. 

Can you form any estimate of the value 
or amount of the plunder or booty that 
was captured from the enemy at Flushing, 
and upon the island of Walcheren? — I have 
never heard a word respecting it. 
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You Jaw$ stated that the inhabitant of 
Flushing were obliged„to take bills in part 
bfjpayrnent f 0T their cattle, and that those j 
fciils were sold at a loss, were they sold at j 
a greater loss than the regular course of 
Exchange ?~AI have already mentioned in 
my evidence that it was only mentioned to | 
me by Mr. Parker, that that was the ease 
in South Bevelaod, and certainly not in 
Walcherfcn. 

You do not recollect the name of the 
medical man who superintended the de- 
partment of the sick where you saw the 
people lying in great coats ? — No, I do not. 

Did you report to him that there was, 
medicine and beddiug in those transports 
after you had found them there ? — I re- 
ported it to general Montresor. 

Did you acquaint the medical person 
there, that there was that in store ?— I did 
pot know him, .not even bis person ; there 
was a continual change there of the medi- 
cal department coming to look at the sick ; 

1 apprehend from other places ; they were 
continually about the streets, but I can- 
not say who was at the head of the medi- 
cal department at Flushing. 

From the time you observed the sick- 
ness, was it not very rapid among the 
poops ? — Beyond any thing I have before 
observed. 

Is it in your recollection when Mr. Webb 
was taken ill and incapable df acting ?— 
No, I cannot speak from my recollection, 
but I rather apprehend it was the latter 
end of September ; the people were taken 

very fast there. 

Can you inform the Committee whether 
you did not observe that many others of 
the medical men were taken ill besides Mr. 
Webb, and incapable of acting ?— I be- 
lieve the illness was almost universal to 
jbhe people living on shore. 

'Beyond what, in your conception, any 
moderate supply of medicine could have 
provided lor ? — It certainly .would require 
a great quantity of medicine to provide for 
the whole of the sick. 

Were the storehouses you have de- 
scribed wind and weather proof, or such 
places as even persons in health could not 
sleep in without the danger of taking cold ? 
w-The large storehouses in the dock-yard 
was certainly an excellent barrack ; 1 think 
in the large church there ware some holes 
mad® by shells in the roof of it j I am not 
acquainted with the other parts. 

you qeyer was.in South Beyeland ?~ 
JSever. [The wfowps WW i\r#fcd to 
withdraw] 


Charles William Paslxt, Esq. Captain 
in the Engineer* ; again called in.— 
Examined by the Committee. 

How long have you served in the corps 
of engineers ?— I served eleyen years and 
six months in the corps»of engineers and 
six months in the Royal Artillery on my 
first getting my commission. 

During that time, have you bcerf much 
employed ; and, if yon feel no objection* 
state to the Committee in what services 
you have been employed during that time ? 
—I served two months in Gaeta under the 

f ince of Hesse as a volunteer ; afterwards 
served in the campaign in Calabria* 
under sir John Stuart ; I was a fortnight 
in Stralsund at the time it was besieged by 
the French ; I served at Copenhagen* in 
Spain ; and I need not add* on the last Ex- 
pedition, 

Were you employed to reconnoitre 
Cad sand previously to the sailing of the 
late Expedition ?— I was ; I answered 
that question, I believe, on a former night. 

State generally the substance of your 
report. — I have a copy of that report with 
me. [The witness delivered in the re- 
port ; and it was read. 

" H. M. S. Raven off Walcheren * 
1 'SthqfJuly, 1809. 

“ Sir ; I* have to report to you, that in 
execution of your orders, I sailed on the 
8th instant from Deal in this sloop com- 
manded by captain Hanchett.— The wear 
ther was so very unfavourable, that we 
could do nothing till yesterday, when we 
had a good opportunity of reconnoitring 
the coast of Cadsand. The whole of the 
beach of that island from Breskens towards 
Cassandria appears lit for landing troops, 
but the best part is near the Wulpen sig- 
nal-post. Near a beacon, about two miles 
to the west-ward of this signal-post, we 
observed a battery of four guns : on the 
other side of the signal post is a second 
battery in which we counted five guns, 
that can bear in a direct line perpen- 
dicular to the coast, but it is probable 
that there may be more guns in this bat- 
tery, as it seems constructed so as to be 
able also to flank the beach. These two 
batteries are about three miles distant 
from each other: the whole of the beach 
between them is good, and the sand-hills 
behind it are low and easy of access.— 
In taking these observations, captain Han- 
chett and myself went up in boats to 
within about three miles and a half of 
Flushing, standing as near to the coast of 
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Cadsand m possible, so that the two bat* 
. terie* fired over us f We did not perceive 
any creek or obstacle, such as k marked 
in some of the charts, to prevent troops 
marching from this part of the coast to- 
wards Breskens. On the point near that 
place, opposite to* Flushing, we observed 
a third battery, in which we reckoned 
six or seven pieees of cannon* The guns 
of all the batteries appear to be either 
cm barbette, or on traversing platforms, so 
that they may easily be taken by storm. 
*^This morning we examined the coast of 
Walcberen near Domberg, which ap- 
pears extremely favourable for a disem- 
barkation. The sand-hills there are some- 
what higher than those of Cadsand, but 
very accessible, and when occupied by 
troops they will command the country to- 
wards the interior of the island. On 
•West Cappel-point is a battery said to con- 
tain seven guns ; and about a quarter of 
a mile to the westward of the church of 
W, Cappel (according to the bearing in 
which we viewed it) is a second battery 
of the same force. There are no other 
guns mounted along the coast between 
this and Den Haek, so that troops may 
land unmolested by any thing but field- 
pieces.— »Captain Bolton of the Fisgard 
frigate informed me, that the beach from 
W. Cappel towards Flushing is equally 
good ; but the sand-hills there are in 
general higher, more steep and irregular 
m their form, so that there will be greater 
difficulty in forcing a landing on that side 
in face of an enemy. There are some 
batteries on this part of the coast ; but as 
I did not see them myself, I refer for an 
account of them, to the reports made by 
the naval officers to sir R. Strachan. — From 
the breadth of the West Scheldt it ap- 
pears to me, that if we occupy Cadsand, 
it will be possible to disembark troops up 
that river without being under the necessity 
of waiting for the fall of Flushing, so that 
active operations may be "carried on both 
in Walcberen and farther in land at the 
same time if thought proper. I hope you 
will excuse my taking the liberty of offer- 
ing this remark, which does not come 
within the precise limit of my instructions. 
— I have, «c. C. W. Pasley, 

Capt. Royal Engineers.” 

“ N. B. — It may be essential to the 
success of any enterprise in this part, to 
have with the Expedition some of the 
most intelligent English smugglers, and to 
press the Walcberen fishing boats before 
the transports appear. By this measure# 


which I believe has been already recom- 
mended by Captains Bolton and Hanchett, 
the best information may be had of the 
actual state of the posts, which it may be 
necessary to attack.” 

When you arrived off Cadsand with 
lord Huntley's division’ of the army, did 
the defences of Cadsand appear to you to 
be much in the same situation as when 
you had first recofinoitered ?— They Weto 
exactly the same ; the second time I 'Ob- 
served two batteries I bad not observed the 
first time, but those Were at some dktanci 
from the place proposed for the landing# 
so that I eonceived them of no conse- 
quence with regard to the object of a land- 
ing there. 

l)o you mean to state that you believe 
those batteries to have been constructed 
since the first time of your reconnoitring? 
-*-No, certainty not. 

You have in your former evidence 
stated to the Committee, that upon the 30th 
of July there did not appear to be any 
difficulty in landing ; upon what grounds 
did you form such opinion ? — Toe two 
batteries upon the flanks of the line of 
coast proposed for the landing of the troops 
appeared to be about three miles distant 
from each other, so that if we landed nearly 
in the centre between the two, I conceive 
it probable that not a single shot from 
either battery would have touched a boat; 
if we landed not in the centre between 
the two batteries, I conceive that four of 
five guns is no obstacle to prevent troops 
landing ; we might have lost some few 
men ; I conceive we could have taken" 
them by the bayonet. 

How did it happen that you, as chief 
engineer to lord Huntley's division of the 
army, did not know that a vessel with en- 
trenching tools was with you until the 
morning of the 30th ?— The arrangements 
for sending engineers and entrenching 
tools with the Marquis of Huntley's divi- 
sion were made only a few days before we 
sailed ; it was necessary completely to un- 
load a small brig, and partly to unload 
several other ordnance vessels, in order 
to, put a proper assortment of tools for the 
service of the division on board the small 
brig; at the time I left the Downs, with a 
detachment to- join the marquis of Hunt- 
leys division, which was on the morning - 
of the $17 th July, this vessel with en- 
trenching tools was not ready, she was not 
ready at the time we sailed. The marqtrif 
of Huntley's division sailed front Rams- 
gate roads whilst this vessel was fitting 
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out in the Downs ; I reported that I ex- 
pected a vessel of this description to the 
marquis of Huntley, to general Montresor, 
qad to commodore Owen, but the arrival 
of the vessel was not known to me, nor 
could I possibly know it till the morning 
of the 30th ; when I saw the master of 
the vessel he reported to me, that he had 
been in the convoy the day before ; but 
I hast only his word for that, I do not 
knew it. 

Were you employed at the siege of 
Flushing r — I was employed during part 
•f the siege. 

When did you join the army before 
Flushing ?— I reportedly arrival to col. 
Fyers on the night of the 7 th of August 
at Middleburg ; according to his order I 
landed the detachment under my orders 
on the morning of the Pth, and was put on 
duty in the night of the 9th for the first 
time. 

In what state of forwardness did you 
observe the trenches and batteries to be 
on the 9th at the time when you joined ?— 
I saw part of the works on the morning 
of the 8th, at that time in front of West 
Sonburg there was a five gun battery and 
a six mortar battery not quite completed, 
there were about 000 yards of trench 
work done near the same ; that was the 
state of the works in the centre. I had an 
opportunity of* examining the works on 
the right on the afternoon of the Pth in- 
stant ; at that time gun and mortar bat- 
teries were began, but in a very imperfect 
state ; there was no battery on the left at 
that time finished, but I believe two bat- 
teries were begun on the left in front of 
general Fraser’s division. 

In what time do you conceive it would 
htfve been practicable to have completed 
the same extent of works, bad the army 
been able to furnish a sufficient number of 
workmen to have employed upon the 
working parties ?— Eight "hundred men 
would have completed the whole of the 
works they had done in front of West 
Sonburg in 24 hours, in the state I found 
them. With regard to the other works I 
have mentioned, they were in so imperfect 
a. state at the time I saw them, that I can 
give no positive opinion. 

From your experience as an engineer, 
can you inform the Committee whether 
the defences of Flushing were of that na- 
ture that it might have been retained and 
defended without reference to keeping 
any other parts of the island of Wal- 
cheren ? — I conceive that Flushing might 


be made a very strong pest. I bad the he* 
nour of presenting a report on the subject 
to lord Chatham ; in which I stated that, 
with, a moderate garrison, I conceived it 
might be defended against the whole mi- 
litary force of the French empire. 

Do you mean withqut retaining any 
other parts of the island of Walcheren ?— 

I did not enter into that discussion at all ; 
because I conceived the defence of Flush- 
ing to be the most important point in the 
island of Walcheren. 

Have you any copy of the memoir 
or report you made to lord Chatham on 
the subject of the defences of Flushing ?— • 
1 have an extract of the report I made to 
lord Chatham. I should have made a 
report at the same time upon the defence 
of the whole island, only that I was badly 
wounded, and had not an opportunity of 
reconnoitring it ; and although my epi- , 
nion goes that it might be defended, I 
should not wish to speak on what I have 
not actually seen. [The Witness was di- 
rected to withdraw.— The Chairman was 
directed to report progress, and ask leave 
to sit again.] 
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Luna , 12° die Martii, 1S10. 

Stephen It unbold Lushington, Esq. in 
the Chair. 


Richard Wharton, a Member of the 
House, attending in his place ^Exa- 
mined by the Committee. 

Is it your duty as secretary of the trea- 
sury to superintend the preparation of the 
account ordered by this House of the total 
expence incurred by the late Expedi- 
tion to the Scheldt ?— It is my duty to 
send the orders to the several departments 
of expenditure, and to take the returns 
from those departments. 

Do you now hold in your hand an ab- 
stract of the several accounts received in 
obedience to that order from the several 
departments?— I do. 

What is the total amount of expence# 
as it appears by that account, incurred by 
the late Expedition to the Scheldt ? — The 
total of the extraordinary expence in- 
curred is 834,27 51. I Os. 7 d. of which 
211,565/. Is. Id. was incurred after the 
evacuation of South Beveland, as far as 
that distinction can be taken by the de- 
partments. 
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Slate to the* Committee the prldfcijrfd 
upori which those accounts hare Wd 
prepared by the respective departments] 
—The departments aeceft&iriea as accu- 
rately as they could all the expeuce In- 
curred by tgfcn, which would noi have 
been incurred if the Expedition bad not 
taken place. 

Is the Committee then to understand that 
the silm of 831,275/. 10s. Id. is the total 
expence that has been incurred by thi 
late operation in the Scheldt ?— The sen 
yeral departments have taken great pains 
in ascertaining the exacj amount qf the 
extraordinary expence, and that sum is 
the ' aggregate of their several accounts 
put irito my hands. 

Have you any means of judging of thS 
accuracy of that account? — I have no 
other means of judging of the accuracy of 
• ‘that account, than the assurance I re- 
ceived from the departments who ‘give in 
these papers. 

Do you undertake to say you know 
that account to be just and true ?t- 1 re- 
ceived from theseveial departments re- 
turns pursuant to the orders delivered to 
them, signed by the proper officers in 
each of those departments. I hold in 
my hand those accounts which are termed 
appendixes to the general abstract which I 
have brought down to lay upon the table 
of the House, signed by the officers ; 
but I cannot further answer for their ac- 
curacy than from the reliance I have upon 
those office) s. 

Can you judge with greater accuracy re- 
specting the truth of these statements, 
than any gentleman who reads the ac- 
counts when laid upon the table ?— I ap- 
prehend not. 

Are not these accounts as much au- 
thenticated as any public accounts, and 
in th ey ptaner in whir h public accounts 
presattpH to this House usually are ?— - 
Exactly in the same manner as all ac- 
counts are with which I have had any 
thing to do since I have been in, office. 

Mr. Wharton delivered in the account, 
which was read, as follows : 

Total extraordinary expence, so far as 
the same can be made up, of the late Ex- 
pedition to the Scheldt ; 834., 275/. 10$. 7<Z. 
Out of uhich, the Charges incurred by 
the occupation of the island of Wal- 
cheren, after the return of the troops from 
South Bevel&nd and the other positions on 
the Scheldt, are 210,903/. it. 5d. (The 
Chairman was directed to report progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.] 

vol, xv.-- Appendix. 
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Mart^ if'JieMartii, 1810. 

The ’Right Hen. Sir lost AjwrtfuTHEx, 
Bait* ki the Chair* * 

Tlie Right Hon. Lord ViScbfcnt Castle- 
xbaoh, a .Member of the at- 

tending in his place; was examined 
by the Committee. « ' 

Does your lordship recollect wne$er 
or not naval co-operation a^&fnst ffykjh- 
ingjn the first instance was understSod 
before armament sailed from England \ — 
Mv conception, was, that the naval force 
thtjw wal» directed by the admiralty instruc- 
tions immediately upon the arroautent ar- 

ra 6ff tyaldSeren \o enter the West- 
t, and to take a position to the south- 
east of Flushing, was for the double pur- 
pose of putting off the communication be- 
tween Cadsand and Flushing; and of be- 
ing prepared to co-operate with the troops 
in an attack upon Flushing* 

Did your Jordsbip conceive ’that any 
hope was entertained that Flushing might 
fye ipduped to, surrender without recourse 
bci.bg, had to a regular siege ; and upon 
what , consideration was that hope found- 
ed ?— I think the information received in- 
duced ,a Relief, dipt in all probability the 
reduction of Flushing could only be ac- 
complished through the operations of a 
regular siege; but 1 conceived at the same 
time that some expectation was entertain- 
ed, if the garrison of the place was not re- 
inforced, that upon the appearance of no 
formidable a military force before the 
place, it might have been induced to sur- 
render, more especially if an effort was 
made against the town by bombardment 
on the sea-side, and particularly if. the 
enemy’s foice should have committed it- 
self in operations without the town, and 
have been driven back with loss. 

Did your lordship understand that any 
plan had been proposed, different from 
that pointed out in the naval instructions, 
of Operating by the West Scheldt 
certainly recollect that other modeai of 
operation bad been discussed, but -whoa 
the armament sailed, I considered the ope- 
ration by the West Scheldt as that which 
had been determined on, and was to be 
carried into execution. 

Was your lordship acquainted with sir 
R. Strachan’s letter jof the 244b of July 
last to the secretary of the admiralty, and 
did your lordship communicate its con- 



tents to lord Chatham ?-—I observe from 
the date of this letter, it was written when 
1 was absent from town and on the coast ; 
it may possibly have been communicated 
to me whilst I was at Deal, but never hav- 
ing received it officially from the admi- 
ralty, I did not make any communication 
of it to lord Chatham. , 

Did your lordship communicate to 1or3 
Chatham the substance of sir R. Strachan’s 
conversation with lord Mulgrave and your 
lordship, as stated in the admiral’s evi- 
dence before the Committee ?— -[Vide let- 
tef, beginning " Did either lord Castle- 
re agh or lord Mulgrave,” ending “ we 
•hould do very well.’*]— It is extremely 
difficult, at this distance of time, to speak 
to conversations on subjects that were 
discussed from day to day, and without 
any impression on my mind that I should 
be called on at this distance of time to 
speak to the result: I do not remember 
being present at a conversation of the na- 
ture now read to me; I have no difficulty 
in stating, that in the communications I 
had from time to time with sir R. Strachan, 

I did understand his mind, as the minds of 
many other officers 1 communicated with, 
to be impressed with the difficulties of the 
service ; but I never did understand sir R. 
Strachan to express any professional opi- 
nion upon the impracticability of it. 

After the Expedition to the Scheldt had 
been determined upon by his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters, to whom did your lordship entrust 
**be arrangement for the naval and mili- 
tary parts of the Expedition, so as to be 
certain that the’commanders in chief of the 
naVy and army clearly and distinctly un- 
derstood the plan committed to their exe- 
cution ?— It was my duty, as secretary of 
state, to signify his Majesty’s commands, 
with respect to the Expedition, to the 
board of admiralty, and also to the com- 
mander in chief of the land forces ; the 
orders conveyed to those respective ser- 
vices will explain the principles upon 
which the service was to proceed ; I ap- 
prehend* that it rested with the comman- 
ders in chief of the respective services to 
concert with each other as to the best 
mtide of carrying those instructions into 
execution. » 

As your lordship seems convinced that 
the greatest possible celerity and rapidity* 
of motion was essential towards the ac- 
complishment of that part of the Expedi- 
tion' destined against Antwerp, did your 
lordship adopt any afid what arrangements 
i«f the naval and military part of the Ex- 


peditioh and equipments for securing every 
possible celerity? — That the success, of 
the Expedition must mainly depend upop 
the celerity with which it was carried into 
effect was a principle perfectly understood 
with both services ; but as the mode of 
carrying the service forwadS with that 
degree of celerity, it was a discretion that 
must necessarily rest with the officers of 
the respective services. ■ 

By whose suggestion or advice was it 
determined to send with the army des- 
tined to Antwerp a large body of cavalry, 
a vast train of heavy artillery, artillery 
horses, waggons, ammunition, and a va- 
riety of stores and supplies, which, exclu- 
sive of the immense expence and conse- 
uent delay, involved in complete and 
angerous operation the trusting our army 
into the heart of an enemy’s country ; at 
the same time that a more obvious and* 
rapid mode of advance by the Scheldt 
presented itself, in which the navy and 
army could have co-operated with and 
assisted each other ?— The equipments of 
the army were framed upon the requisi- 
tion of the person in the chief command. 

As a possibility of taking Antwerp to- 
wards the land by assault, or by a coup-dc - 
main, appeared extremely uncertain, and 
the town of Antwerp towards the river 
was totally defenceless and open, what 
motives influenced your lordship to prefer 
the uncertain and dangerous, as well as 
tedious experiment, of attacking Antwerp 
towards the land, when our troops and 
stamen could have entered the town by 
the river the moment the fleet and army 
reached Antwerp ? — I consider the par- 
ticular mode of attacking Antwerp neces- 
sarily rested with the commanders of the 
respective services to decide, and that it 
must necessarily have depended upon cir- 
cumstances to be judged of and .deter- 
mined upon the spot by them! 

Was there any olan formed for the at- 
tack of Antwerp besides that which in- 
cluded in it in the first instance the pos- 
sesion of Cadsand and the Wielin passage ? 
—No other plan was formed and deter- 
mined upon ; 1 have stated before, that 
other modes of operation had been convers- 
ed upon and discussed, but that the plan of 
operating by the West Scheldt, which in- 
cluded in it the . possession of Cadsand, 
and particularly the disarming of the bat- 
teries on Cadtiind, so as to enable the ar- 
mament to enter by the Weilin passage, 
was the plan of operations that was defi- 
nitively determined upon* " 
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Wes not the success of that plan de- 
pendent as much upon the stale of the 
wind as upon the state of the enemy's 
force in Cadsand ?— -All combined opera- 
tions must necessarily be subject to the 
effect of the winds, but 1 did not conceive 
that that operation was more exposed to 
their adverse influence than any other that 
could have been decided upon. 

According to the information your lord- 
ship had at the time of the sailing of the 
armament, within what number of days 
did your lordship conceive it to be neces- 
sary for the armament to arrive at Sant- 
vliet, in order to afford a probability of 
the capture of Antwerp?— I apprehend 
that no precise calculation could be made 
upon such a point ; I certainly considered 
that the sooner the armament arrived at 
Santvliet, the greater would be the pro- 
, .liability of success. 

Does your lordship wish then to be un- 
derstood as stating, that there was no cal- 
culation formed as to any particular time 
within which it appeared to be absolutely 
necessary that the army should arrive at 
Santvliet in order to afford a probability of 
success ? — I apprehend that no such cal- 
culation could be formed ; that it must 
depend upon the force the enemy were 
enabled to collect, what the prospect of 
success might have been at mny particular 
period. — [The letter from lord viscount 
Castlereagh to the earl of Chatham, dated 
21st August 1809, was read. Mil. Papers, 
No. 5.] 

Did your lordship conceive at that tfme 
the capture of Antwerp by the armament 
to be probable ?— In order to answer that 
question, I must beg to refer to lord Chat- 
ham's letter to which it is an answer; 

I conceive his lordship in that letter to 
have represented, the great advantage of 
Flushing being reduced at the moment it 
was ; the words are , 4t l may now congra- ; 
tulatc your lordship on the' fall of a place 
so indispensably necessary to our future 
operations, as so large a proportion of our 
force being required t.o ca’ry on the siege 
with vigour," &c. In reply to that, and 
founding myself on lord Chatham's view 
of the subject, which, upon the information 
he was then in possession of, I conceived 
did not lead him to consider the ulterior 
operations as hopeless, I expressed his 
Majesty’s satisfaction that this impediment 
to the prosecution of the Aerior opera- 
tions was removed by the fall of Flushing, 
— [Paragraph in the earl of Chatham's 
letter to lord viscount Castlereagh, dated 
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16th August 1809, read, beginning 4 * i 
may now congratulate your lordship/' 
ending “ absolutely necessary/’] 

Is your lordship then to be understood 
as expressing an opinion, that at that time 
you considered the capture of Antwerp 
as probable? — I did* not consider myself, 
at that time, ip any degree in a situation 
t& form a judgment upon that question. 

Does your lordship mean then to be 
understood as saying, that you had no 
opinion upon that point at that time?— 

I certainly mean to be understood as dial- 
ing that 1 had no sufficient grounds to 
form an opinion.— [Paper No. 44. inti* 
tuled , t( Extracts of Intelligence obtained 
by a confidential Person/' &c. was read.] 

The troops there mentioned amount to 
a considerable number, between 10 and 
1 1 ,000 ; was that information given to 
lord Chatham before he sailed in com- 
mand of the land forces in that arma- 
ment?— I apprehend that the information 
alluded to, was information received by 
the admiralty, I do not recollect whe- 
ther it is included in the schedule of in- 
formation transmitted to lord Chatham 
from the war department; but I presumo 
that as it was information received by go- 
vernment previous to the sailing of the 
Expedition, it must have been comtnuni* 
cated to lord Chatham. 

The largest number of troops mentioned 
in that information as in any one place, 
was near Naerden; was your lordship 
acquainted, at that time, that Naerden was* 
at most but do miles from Bergen-op- 
Zoom ?— I was aware that Naerden was in 
North Holland, about that distance from 
Bergen-oprZoom ; and I apprehend that 
the force from Naerden was moved, and 
subsequently formed the garrison of Ber- 
gen-op-Zoom. ■ 

Was your lordship aware that Amster- 
dam was about the same distance ? — I was 
aware that Amsterdam was not very re- 
mote, from Bergen-op-Zoora. 

At the time that the armament sailed 
under the command of lord Chatham, 
was.it your opinion that the most pro- 
bable way of succeeding against Antwerp 
was a cvup-dc-nwin ?— I certainly con- 
ceived the probability of succea* against 
Antwerp not to depend so much upon re- 
gular operations, by which I mean a re* 
gular siege in form, as by a rapid, move-* 
raent upon Antwerp, with a view of**? 
saulting the place in the first instance, If* 
according to the information received, 
the defects of the work* and the weakness 
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of the ^garrison should admit of such an 
attack; . or, if that should not .be found to 
be the case, by the bombardment of the 
place# including possibly in the effort, and 
whilst the bombardment was carrying on, 
the making a breach in the wall pf the 
town, if the operations could be com- 
menced without regular approaches to 
the place so near and under cover of the 
suburbs as to admit of suoh a breach 
being made. 

As the fall of Flushing wa9 not commu- 
nicated to your lordship till the Kith of 
August, and as your lordship’s answer to 
lord Chatham is not dated till the 21st of 
August, was it your lordship’s opinion at 
that time, that there was any chance of suc- 
ceeding against Antwerp by a coup de main , 
or what your lordship calls a rapid move- 
ment?— That must entirely depend upon 
the state of the enemy's defences, and 
-upon . the force the enemy had been en- 
abled to assemble to oppose the ope- 
ration. 

Was there any account communicated 
to your lordship of the force supposed 
to be assembled at Antwerp at that time 
or in its neighbourhood ? — No official re- 
port, that I recollect, was made to me, 
either of the state of the enemy’s de- 
fences, or of the amount of force that 
they had been enabled to assemble, but it 
was generally stated that the enemy were 
collecting. 

That paper which has been read lately, 
•as containing the substance of intelligence 
collected in June and July, your lordship 
resumes was communicated to lord Chat- 
am, though j'ou do not exactly recollect 
haying communicated it; did your lord- 
ship communicate any other intelligence 
to lord Chatham, relative to 4he force of 
the enemy in those places against; which 
the armament was sent ?— I must refer to 
the information, of which a schedule is con- 
tained in a letter of mine to lord Chatham, 
transmitting certain information relating to 
the foroe of the enemy ; in addition to the 
information contained in which schedule, 1 
communicated to lord Chatham from time 
fo time such other information as govern- 
ment were in possession of * 

Does your lordship recollect the date of 
that letter ?— I do not, it will appear in 
the printed papers* ■ t 

In a paper which is termed " Project of 

Instruction# No. \ t and 2.” communicated 

by your lordship to the earl of Chatham 
in Junq UOU, there *is this passage, “ the 
Expedition roust therefore be considered 


as not in the first, instance assuming any 
other character than th*t o{ a coup- de-main, 
combining with it a, powerful diversion 
against the enemy;” will your lordship 
explain what your notion of a coup- de-main 
was at the time you wrote that instruction 
to lord Chatham ?— 3My notice of the ope- 
ration was, that it was So t to be a pro- 
tracted operation, that it was neither to 
lead to a campaign nor to a regular siege, 
but that it was to take all means of accom- 
plishing its object short of protracted ope- 
rations of tire nature I have alluded to. 

The Committee is to understand your 
lordship to give that as your definition of 
what you supposed a coup-de-main to be at 
that time ?— That is what I considered to 
be the nature of the operation. 

Did lord Chatham communicate to your 
lordship from time to time the intelligence 
which the general officers of the army re- 
ceived from time to time as to the state of 
the enemy’s force ?— No, I do not recol- 
lect that any special report was made to 
me of the intelligence received; I cer- 
tainly generally understood that the ene- 
my were assembling force upon Antwerp, 
but to what extent was not reported to 
me. 

Upon what ground did your lordship 
found your opinion, that Antwerp was 
pregnable to such an attack as came under 
your lordship's idea of a evup-dc-main ? — 
It was founded upon the information go- 
vernment had received, which led me to 
form an opinion, on communication with 
those persons with whom I consulted, that 
the defective state of the works, as re- 
ported, combined with the weak state of 
the enemy’s force applicable to the de- 
fence of the place, rendered the success 
of such an operation probable. 

Was such an opinion confirmed by any 
military officers in this country, who were 
consulted upon that occasion ? — I appre- 
hend that the officer entrusted with the 
command oft he Expedition has expressed 
such an opinion in the evidence given to 
the Iloyse. 

Did your lordship receive such an opi- 
nion previous to ’ the Expedition taking 
place ? — The opinion to which I refer is 
given as that which lord 'Chatham was 
induced to form previous to the sailing of 
the Expedition, upon the information then 
communicated to his lordship. 

Was any $ph opinion, in point of fact, 
given by any English officer? — I cer- 
tainly understood that the probability of 
success (some might place it higher, some 
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lower) was entertained previous to the 
Expedition sailing, * 

\Vhat English officer had given that 
opinion ? — 1 refer to an answer given by 
lord Chatham, in his examination before 
the Committee, upon that subject; the 
opinion of sir D. Dun das, the commander 
in chief, and tliht of other officers con- 
sulted, is before the House ; and I hope 
the (^oinmittee will judge of those opi- 
nions, and not call upon me to do so; it is 
matter of* opinion, and not of evidence. 

As sir D. Dundas, and the other gene- 
rals and officers whose opinions were taken, 
and which opinions have been laid be- 
fore the Committee, all entertained great 
doubts of the probability of success, and 
were extremely apprehensive of the diffi- 
culty of the enterprise, did your lordship 
consult any other, and what military men, 
' .upon the probability of success in that 
* enterprize? — 1 really cannot take upon 
me to state to the Committee now, the 
names of all the individual officers with 
whom I may have had confidential com- 
munication upon this subject. 

The opinions of the officers before- 
mentioned are in Writing ; did your lord- 
ship call upon any other officers, and 
whom, in his Majesty's service, for a 
written opinion upon the subject of the 
probability of the success ^of the enter- 
prize?— I do not recollect that I called 
on any other officers for a written opinion. 

Was the information which sir William 
Erskine has stated at the bar to have been 
received with regard to the state of the 
enemy's force, or any and what portion of 
it, communicated to your lordship oMt 
before the 21st of August ?-— No paiWr 
the information obtained by sir W. Er- 
skine in South Beveland was communi- 
cated to me before the 21st of August. 

Was any communication made Trom 
the secretary of state’s office for the war 
department to the lords of the admiralty, 
desiring a written opiifiou of their lord- 
ships respecting the practicability of a joint 
operation of the army and navy in the 
West Scheldt ? — The subject was discussed 
with the admiralty, and the opinion of 
the admiralty was given upon certain 
points connected with that operation ; 
which opinion 1 apprehend has been laid 
before the Committee. 

Was that communication made from 
the secretary of state's office to the lords 
of the admiralty in the form of queries, or 
in what other form ?— J do not recollect, 
applicable to this particular service, 


that any queries were submitted froop 
the secretary of state's office to the ad- 
miralty, * v 

Then in what form was the communi- 
cation made from the secretary of state's 
office, if not in queries, to the lords qf the 
admiralty, to which* they returned the 
answer mentioned in your last answer but 
one? — I apprehend that the points to 
which the opinions apply arose in dis- 
cussion with the admiralty on the subject 
of the proposed operation, and that the 
opinion of tr<e professional lords of the. 
admiralty was taken’ by the first lord upon 
those points, and the information commu- 
nicated to the secretary of state, and to his 
Majesty’s government. 

Is the Committee to understand that 
there exists in the war department, or, at 
your lordship's resignation of your office, 
that there did exist in the war depart- 
ment, a paper purporting to be the opi- 
nion of the lords commissioners of the 
admiralty upon some points connected 
with the Expedition to the Scheldt ?— -I 
apprehend that the paper alluded to was 
an admiralty paper ; 1 certainly was in 
possession of the paper, but I did not con- 
sider it a record of my office. 

Was not the paper alluded to, delivered 
officially to your lordship in your late 
office, from the lords commissioners of 
the admiralty ?— I certainly did not con- 
sider it strictly speaking an official com- 
munication,! do not know whether strictly 
speaking it was an official paper in the 1 
admiralty ; but whatever character in 
point of record attached to it, 1 considered 
that it obtained by remaining in the ad- 
miralty, as a document upon which their 
proceeding was founded ; a copy of it 
was communicated to me for my private 
information. 

Does your lordship understand this 
paper remains in the records of the admi- 
ralty ? — The two papers to which 1 allude 
have been laid before the House, one 
bears date the 9th of June, and the other, 

I think, the I9fh ; -the only two papers I 
recollect as applicable to the operation by 
the West Scheldt are now before the 
House: there was a paper, which was 
described as signed by three lords of the 
admiralty, and which I may have seen in 
circulation, with the names of three lords 
attached to it, but 1 rather imagine that it 
is the same paper as that which is dated 
the 9th of June, which professes upon 
the face of it to ber the opinion of the 
three naval lords ; but I think there was 
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another copy of it, with the names of the 
lords attached to it 

Butrin Ho other respect differing ?— In 
Ho other respect differing, as I believe y 
there are circumstances which lead me to 
imagine that it is the precise paper, but 
Only that one copy had the signatures 
attached* 

Was the paper in question from the 
lords of the admiralty communicated to 
lord Chatham ? — Both the papers referred 
to/ were communicated by me to lord. 
Chatham. 

In lord Chatham’s Narrative to the 
3ttrig, there arc these paragraphs: “ Your 
Majesty will permit me here to recall to 
your recollection the change which took 
place in the original project formed for 
- the attack of Antwerp, and of the French 
Beet in the West Scheldt, in consequence 
of the opinions of the general and staff 
officers to whom this question was re- 
ferred ; and a combined operation of the 
army and navy, the whole, with the ex- 
ception of the force to be left for the 
reduction of Walcheren, to proceed up 
the West Scheldt, was accordingly deter- 
mined on* Upon the practicability of 
such an operation being at once carried 
into execution, which was however the 
groundwork of the Expedition, and which 
alone in the opinion of all persons con- 
sulted, seemed to afford any prospect of 
success even in the most sanguine view of 
the subject in all other respects ; I must 
confess I entertained great doubts, till the 
communication of a distinct official opi- 
nion given on this point by the lords of 
the admiralty decided in the affirmative 
this important question.” Will your lord- 
ship state whether the paper of the 9th of 
June, and the other paper to which your 
lordship has now referred, contain "that 
distinct official opinion of the lords com- 
missioners of the admiralty, referred to in 
the fourth and fifth paragraphs of lord 
Chatham’s Narrative of his proceedings 
to the Xing ? — I apprehend that what is 
referred to by lord Chatham, is a distinct 
official opinion given by the admiralty of 
the practicability of carrying the arma- 
ment up the West Scheldt, landing it, and 
re-embarking it from Santvliet. 

Lord Chatham states, that this opinion 
of the lords commissioners of the adorn 
ralty, which decided his lordship’s opi- 
nion open the subject, was given upon the 
practicability of such an operation being 
at once canted into execution ; does your 
lordship understand the opinion of the 
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9th of June to answer this description ?r- 
r apprehend, that what lord Chatham 
means by at once carried into execution, 
is, that the attack upon Antwerp u r as to 
be simultaneous with the attack upon the 
island of Walcheren and Flushing. 

Does your, lordship know«of any other 
opinion of the lords commissioners of the 
admiralty being communicated to lord 
Chatham, besides those dated the pth of 
June and 19th of June?— There was a 
paper prepared by the board of admiralty 
with reference to a different description 
of operation ; these papers referred to, 
are the only two papers that I ever saw, 
that came from the admiralty, with refer- 
ence to the conjoint operation by the West 
Scheldt. 

* What does your lordship know respect- 
ing the other paper to which you have 
just alluded ?— The other paper was a 
paper connected with an operation which 
had undergone some discussion, namely, 
the practicability or expediency of a des- 
cent in the neighbourhood of Ostend, 
with a view to advance across the Conti- 
nent to Antwerp. 

Except these, your lordship knows of 
no other paper communicated from the 
admiralty to lord Chatham ? — I do not 
recollect any other. 

Did the admiralty communicate di- 
rectly with lord Chatham upon any occa- 
sion, or must all communication in 'regular 
official course with lord Chatham proceed 
through your lordship’s office? — Strictly 
speaking, the admiralty could have no 
official communication whatever with lord 

« Jtham ; but in the course of business it 
ndispensable to the furtherance of the 
public service, that a variety of commu- 
nications and conversations should take 
place between the several branches of the 
service, which do not proceed according 
to the strict official routine of office. 

In arranging the plan of this Expedi- 
tion did your lordship calculate upon its 
arrival at Santvliet upon any particular 
day ?— On no particular day ; 1 certainly 
had communication with professional per- 
sons, with respect to the period within 
which it might arrive there under favour- 
able circumstances, but I was aware its 
actual arrival must depend upon circum- 
stances.' 

On what day did those communications 
with professional persons give your lord- 
ship reason to think the Expedition might 
arrive there ?— I understood it might ar- 
rive there on the third or fourth d$y from 
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its departure from the DoWns, under fa- 
vourable circumstances. 

Does your lordship mean that it might 
arrive on the 3d or 4th day, including the 
time allowed for buoying the channel ? — I 
certainly so understood it, and I apprehend 
it has been st> stated in evidence to the 
Committee by professional persons. 

Docs your lordship include, in the Ex- 
pedition alluded to in the two last answers, 
transports as well as ships of war ?— I do. 

Has your lordship any objection to state, 
whether the professional personggwho held 
out these expectations to your lordship, 
belong to the naval or military service ? — 
To the naval. 

In the event of its arriving several days 
later than the time alluded to, would your 
lordship have thought no probability of 
success, in the operations against Ant- 
• tverp, would have remained ?-— I really do 
not see how I can answer that question, 
because it is so perfectly indefinite. 

Your lordship has stated, that hopes 
were held out of the Expedition reaching 
Santvliet oil the 3d or 4th day from its 
sailing; supposing, by unfavourable cir- 
cumstances, it had not been able to reach 
Santvliet before the 10th day, for ex- 
ample, in that case would your lordship 
have thought there was any probability of 
success? — Upon the information that go- 
vernment were in possession of, I certainly 
should not have conceived that that de- 
termined the improbability of success. 

Suppose it did not arrive till the 14th 
day at Santvliet, would your lordsliip have 
thought its success improbable ?— ' The 
Committee must feel it is quite impossible 
for me to state opinions as to what might 
be its probable success on successive days, 
which must depend upon the relative force 
of the enemy, and other circumstances 
upon which 1 could have no information 
sufficiently precise to enable me to form 
a correct judgment, • 

Upon the information of which your 
lordship was in possession, were there any 
certain limits of time within which vour 
lordship conceived success to be probable ? 
— No limits in point of time, certainly, 
that I could take upon me to prescribe ; I 
thought the information justified the at- 
tempt, and that the result must be decided 
by a judgment upon the spot, and not by 
any judgment I could form at a distance. 

Was there any one day beyond which, 
if the arrival of the Expedition at Santvliet 
had been delayed, your lordship would 
. have looked upon the success against Ant- 


werp as homeless ?— That must have en* 
tirely depended upon the movements of 
the enemy. . 

Upon the information which your lord- 
ship possessed respecting the force which 
the enemy had in different points in the 
neighbourhood of Antwerp, was ther$ 
any one day beyond which, if the arrival 
of the Expedition at Santvlkt had been 
delayed, your lordship would have looked 
upon the success against Antwerp as hope- 
less ? — I apprehend that if no movements 
had been made by the enemy, the in-, 
formation would have remained undisturb- 
ed ; and that in that case the same opinion 
that was formed previous to the sailing, 
would have been applicable to any subse- 
quent period. 

Did your lordship expect the enemy to 
make no movement when our Expedition 
appeared off the Scheldt ?— No doubt the 
enemy would make movements, but what 
those movements would be I could not 
presume to judge ; it must rest with the 
observation and the judgment of the of- 
ficers on the spot to regulate their opera- 
tions with reference to them. 

Did the operation of the British army 
against Copenhagen come within your 
lordship's understanding of what is meant 
by a couple-main ? — Yes, it certainly did; 
the operation against Copenhagen was 
undertaken in the expectation of success, 
arising rather from a vigorous attack by 
bombardment than by the protracted 
operations of a regular siege ; and so far I 
certainly considered it as falling within 
the class of those operations which may be' 
denominated coup de main. 

Does your lordship remember how many 
days elapsed M jj ggeen the opening of the 
British fire aglB|t Copenhagen, apd the 
capitulation of the town ? — Speaking quite, 
from memory, I think the town was sum* 
moned, and the fire opened upon the towh, 
on the 1st of Sept. ; I think the town sur- 
rendered on the 4th, and the capitulation 
was signed on the 5th. 

tJpon whose opinion did your lordship, 
rely as to the possibility of Antweiy being 
pregnable by a coup de main ? — 1 do not , 
feel that I cart give any precise answer to 
that question ; it was my duty as well as 
that of his Majesty's other confidential 
servants, to collect information with re#, 
spect to the ►policy and practicability ojfc 
the proposed operation; ppon, that in- 
formation it was decided that the, service 
should be undertaken ; Krat.it is not in my 
power at" present to 'specify particularly 
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the nature and extent of the communica- 
tions, or the whole of the information upon 
which the government decided . 

Did your lordship consider the opinions 
of those four officers, whose opinions are 
in writing, as favourable to the practica- 
bility of attacking Antwerp by a coop dc 
mam t -~ I submit to the Committee, whe- 
ther I should be called upon to give an 
opinion on four opinions which are before 
the Committee, and which vary from each 
other. 

Supposing the opinions of those four of- 
ficers unfavourable to the success of the 
Expedition, djd your lordship and the 
cabinet think that the four officers who 
gave those opinions were in possession of 
the information which the cabinet had, of 
the existing situation of the garrison of 
Antwerp ?— If I recollect right, the date 
of my letter to the Commander in Chief, 
and his reply, transmitting those opinions, 
was early in June, I think about the 3d ; 
much of the information,' 1 may say the 
principal share of the information, de- 
scribing the weak state of the enemy's 
force in the Netherlands, in Holland, and 
in Countries adjacent, was received subse- 
quently to the opinion's of the officers al- 
luded to ; and the information justified a 
belief, that of the force that was in those 
districts early in June, a considerable part 
had been moved to the Danube subsequent 
to that period ; I should wish further to 
add, that the intelligence of the battle of 
Asperne was received in this country about 
the 10th of June, which circumstance had 
a preponderating influence with his Ma- 
jesty's government in the consideration of 
that question. 

Were the opinions of jfljwe four officers 
taken for the purpose oT^mforming your 
lordship and his Majesty's ministers as to 
the propriety or impropriety of under- 
taking the Expedition proposed for their 
consideration ?— Those opinions were cer- 
tainly -taken with a view of informing 
myself *and his Majesty's ministers with 
respect to the practicability and propriety 
of such an operation; but I perfectly 
understood, from those opinions and the 
communications with those officers, that 
they did not feel they bad sufficient in- 
formation to form a conclusive opinion 
upon the subject, but that they made such 
a obmmunreation to me as they were ena- 
bled to frame, upon the circumstances that 
tfaey had to judge from. ; 

Bid your lordship consider those opi- 
nions ia themselves a$d without reference 


to any other information whatsoever, which 
you might have received or the govern- 
ment might have received, as favourable 
or unfavourable to the undertaking the 
Expedition ? — I really must again submit 
to the Committee, that they^vill not press 
me in evidence to give an opinion upon 
papers before the Committee, as the opi- 
nions differ ; some are more encouraging 
than others. 

When did your lordship receive an ac- 
count of the armistice between France and 
Austria ?*r»I think I received an account 
at Deal, when the Expedition was under 
sailing orders, one or two days before it 
sailed ; just on the point of the sailing of 
the Expedition. 

In the papers now before the House, 
there is a certain portion of information 
received by the government of the coun- 
try previous to the 29th of May, when 
your lordship wrote to desire the opinion 
of the Commander in Chief ; was that part 
of the information laid before the Com- 
mander in Chief when his opinion was re- 
quired?— No; no information in detail, 
and no other information than that general 
description of the supposed weak state of 
the enemy's force in that quarter, which 
appears in my letter of the 29th May. 

After receiving the account of the bat- 
tle of Asperne on the 10th of June, did 
your lordship require any further opinion 
from the Commander in Chief, on the 
question of the Expedition to the Scheldt ? 
— I did not. * 

Your lordship has stated, to the best of 
your recollection, the time between the 
opening Are against Copenhagen and the 
surrender of the town ; does your lordship 
remember what time elapsed between the 
debarkation of the troops and the opening 
the fire against Copenhagen? — If I recol- 
lect right, the army began to disembark 
either the 1 6th or the 17th of August ; I 
forget the precised istance that the disem- 
barkation took place from the town, but, 
I believe, a distance of seven or eight 
miles ; I consider that the nature of the 
equipments with which the army proceed- 
ed against Copenhagen, did not admit of 
so rapid an advance on Copenhagen 
for the purpose of bombarding the town, 
as the, equipments would have admitted 
of against Antwerp, inasmuch as the num- 
ber of artillery horses accompanying the 
armament against Antwerp was peculiarly 
large. 

On what day did your lordship tender 
your resignation of the seals of the war 
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department ?— If I recollect rights my re- 
signation was submitted to his Majesty on 
the* 8th of September, but 1 did not ^de- 
liver up the seals of office to his Majesty 
until the J2th of October. 

During the intermediate v time, between 
the 8th of September and the 1 2th of 
October, did your lordship attend the ca- 
binet, or consider yourself only as holding 
the scjds till your successor was appointed 
for the purpose of carrying on the^ busi- 
ness of the office ? — Some days subse- 
quently to the 8th of September, I think 
it might be about the 18th or 19th of the 
month, understanding that my successor 
was not immediately prepared to enter 
upon the department, I represented to his 
Majesty, that I did not feel myself in a 
situation to submit to the consideration of 
his confidential servants anjr new question 
pf importance, but that I would charge 
myself with the detail of the business, 
particularly with the care of the health of 
the troops during the interval that might 
elapse; and I think I signified to the 
chancellor of the exchequer, that in the 
situation in which I stood, I must decline 
attending any cabinet to deliberate upon 
new measures, and particularly any cabi- 
net upon the expediency of evacuating or 
retaining the island of Walcheren, unless 
it was for the simple purpose of giving 
any information in my power upon the 
matter of deliberation, but that I would 
attend any cabinet which related to the 
care of the troops or the carrying on the 
ordinary detail. 

Did your lordship conceive, you could 
rely upon the information you had of the 
weak state of Antwerp at or about the 
time of the sailing of the Expedition ?— I 
certainly did rely upon it, I considered it 
as information received from persons en- 
titled to confidence. 1 

Since the Expedition, has your lordship 
received any information from authority, 
that Antwerp was in a fnuch weaker state 
than was supposed when the Expedition 
sailed ?— No, I have not ; the tendency of 
the information has been to describe, that 
the defences of Antwerp, during the period 
the armament was in the Scheldt, were 
improved. 

Rear Admiral Sif Richard Strachan, 
again called in.-— Examined by the 
Committee. 

Do you recollect where you were when 
the intelligence reached you of Batbz be- 
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ing in possession of the British troops ?— I 
really cannpt recollect at this moment. 

Do you recollect the day or the date 
when you* received that intelligence ?— I 
cannot recollect that, either. 

Can you recollect about the time ?— I 
might have informed myself, if I had 
known the questions about to be put to 
me; it must have been about the 3d of 
August. 

In your observations on lord Chatham's 
statement, you remark, that a conversation 
took place between yourself and lord Chit- 
ham oh the 1st of Aug., wherein you say, 
that you attempted to impress upon his 
lordship's mind the* many difficulties that 
were to be encountered by proceeding by 
the West Scheldt, and that you inferred 
from his lordship's answer that he intended 
to modify his future plans, and to proceed 
by South Beveland; where did such con- 
versation take place?— At Middleburgh, 
I am not positive whether after or before 
dinner, but I think it was before dinner, 
after having conversed upon the subject, 
and sir Home Popham having been called 
in. I considered that if we were not able 
to get through the Slough passage, the 
army would advance by South Beveland. 

Who was present at the conversation 
besides Sir Home Popham? — I do not 
mean to say sir Home Popham was pre- 
sent at the conversation, but sir Home 
Popham frequently came in : and I do 
not recollect what other persons, but I 
think general Brownrigg was there at 
times, and several other officers of the 
army ; I do not know that gen. Brown- 
riggwas present at the conversation. 

Was it conversation at dinner, or in a. 
private room afterwards?— I rather think 
it was before dinner, I was in lord Chat- 
ham's drawing-room; but we conversed 
upon the subject before dinner and after 
dinner too, and the conversation arose 
from the state of the weather and the pro- 
bably difficulty that there would be of 
getting into tne West Scheldt with the 
whole armament, which had then, as 1 
conceived, been arranged to go into the 
East Scheldt, that is, into the Roompot. 

Endeavour to recollect who was present 
at this conversation.— I do not recollect 
that any person was present at the whole 
ef the conversation, but at parts of the 
conversation I think several people might 
have been present ; sir Home Popham was 
consulted about getting through the Veer 
Gat and the Slough Passage, and I believe 
also the practicability of getting along 

<*L) 
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South Beveland with the army, and it 
was part , of the original plan; indeed 
nothing was decided upon without con- 
sulting sir Home Popham, at this time, or, 

E ierally speaking, at any time of the 
pedition, because I conceived, and 1 
believe lord Chatham did too, that sir 
Home Popham had a more geneiir know- 
ledge than any other person. 

What were the circumstances, in lord 
Chatham’s answer in this conversation, 
which made you believe that his lordship 
intended to make so material a change in 
his plan of operations ?— I do not recol- 
lect any particular answer of lord Chat- 
ham's, but he seemed to consider it as 
arising from necessity. 

Do you mean to say lord Chatham ac- 
ceded to the proposition ?— It was not a 
proposition ctf mine, but the determina- 
tion arose, as I conceive, from a conversa- 
tion upon the necessity of proceeding as 
rapidly as possible, and conceiving, as the 
armament was driven into the Roompot, 
that it was necessary to advance by some 
other means than the West Scheldt, al- 
though it was understood that the shipping 
should get into the West Scheldt as 
speedily as possible, with a view of co- 
operating with the army. 

Do you mean to say that there was any 
actual determination come to, in conse- 
quence of that conversation ? — I can only 
say that I issued my orders inconsequence 
M of that conversation,, and I always thought 
lord Chatham had done the same. 

State what those orders were.-— Orders 
to adm. Otway, the officer commanding 
under me in ttie Roompot, because I did 
not consider myself stationary, to cause 
the troops of lord Rosslyn’s division to be 
moved into smaller vessels from the large 
ships of war, that they might proceed into 
the Veer Gat, ready to be disembarked 
Upon South Beveland. 

When were those orders issued ?— I will 
not be positive to dates, but I think the 
2d of August; I think I wrote and sent a 
rough letter to adm. Otway on the 1st of 
August, but the official order was the 2d 
of August. 

Did you not receive a letter from the 
Quarter-master general, dated the 4th of 
August, communicating lord Chatham’s 
* desire that the transports, with the divi- 
sions of lord Rosslyn and lord Huntley, 
should be passed through the Slough Pas-' 
sage, and anchored off the fort of Ram- 
mekins, there to wait your further arrange- 
ments for proceeding up the Scheldt?— 

2 


I do not recollect such a letter ; I do not 
mean to say 1 did not receive such a let- 
ter, but I doubt very much if such a letter 
ever reached me. 

In consequence of the conversation 
which passed with lord Chatham on the 
1st of Aug., did you at time report 
the difficulties that presented themselves 
in prosecuting the original plan of the 
Expedition to the lords of the admiralty, 
and that you had in consequence suggest- 
ed to the general the expediency of land- 
ing the whole armament intended for the 
ulterior operations on South Beveland from 
the Slough Passage ? — I never made any 
such report to the admiralty, nor was it a 
proposition of mine to the general ; the 
arrangenflpnt arose from the conversation 
that took place, upon an idea that we 
should find difficulty and delay in getting 
through the Slough Passage, but it was no* 
proposal of mine at that time ; I mean it 
was not a distinct proposal from myself. 

Then how came you in your observa- 
tions to state, that you attempted to im- 
press upon lord Chatham’s mind the many 
difficulties that were to be encountered in 
proceeding by the West Scheldt? — This 
arose in the course of conversation ; the 
difficulties in proceeding by the West 
Scheldt were owing to the weat her, w hich 
drove us into the Roompot, and diverted 
us from the direct channel, according to 
the original plan ; and I conceived that 
we should find great difficulty in getting 
the whole armament, that is, the naval 
part of it, through the Veer Gat and the 
Slough passage, and therefore I believe 
lord Chatham agreed with me, that it 
might be advisable, if we found this diffi- 
culty, to land the army upon South Beve- 
land (at least so I understood at that time) 
and proceed along that island to the ac- 
complishment of the ulterior objects. 

Can you recollect the room where this 
conversation tookjdace ?— -It was in lord 
Chatham’s drawing-room, he had only 
one drawing-room, where his lordship 
received his company after dinner : I 
beg to observe, that I do not mean to state 
the precise words that passed ; I only un- 
derstood from his lordship, that if wo 
should find a difficulty in getting through 
the Slough passage and the Veer Gat, 
the army should pa^iip along South 
Beveland ; and to reduce the number 
of transports necessary to pass through 
the Veer Gat and Slough passage, a great 
part of it was to be landed upon that' 
island. 
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In consequence of this conversation, 
had you, or any one acting immediately 
under you, any communication with the 
quartermaster- general or the adjutant ge- 
neral, respecting the change of plan ?— 
No, I had noLnor do I think it was suited 
to the stationT^filled, that I should have 
any communication with them, nor was it 
necessary I should give orders to those 
acting under me, to have communication 
with them; but I did give orders to sir 
Home Popham to explore the passage of 
the Veer Gat and Slough passage, and to 
give all the aid in his power to every 
wish of the commander in chief of the 
army, and he was employed constantly* 
upon that service till I sent for him about 
the 3d of August, I think. v 

How is the understanding of a co-opera- 
tion carried on between the two depart- 
'ments of the army and navy, by what 
conveyance ? — As soon as the commanders 
in chief of the two services have agreed 
upon any plan of operations, they issue 
the orders to the department under each 
respectively ; I cannot conceive that the 
admiral commanding the licet has any 
thing to do with any body, but the 
commander in chief of the army : I did 
condescend, I must own, to correspond 
with the quarter- master general, but 
that was done with a viewf of preserving 
harmony. 

Did you condescend to correspond 
with the quartermaster general upon 
this occasion ? — No, 1 did not think it ne- 
cessarjr. 

In your observations, you mention that 
it had been at one time proposed, before 
you quitted London, to land the whole 
army in Tolen and South Dev el and, as 
presenting fewer difficulties than the na- 
vigation of the West Scheldt ; by whom 
is the Committee to understand that such 
a plan was suggested, and were you pre- 
sent at any of the discussions that arose 
out of it? — The plan was suggested in 
some of the memoirs at that time laid be- 
fore the intended commanders in chief, 
but I did not attend any of the discussions, 
because I was perfectly ignorant of every 
part of the country, as well as the naviga- 
tion of the East and West Scheldt ; but I 
told my lord Chatham, in London, that 
whatever arrangement was agreed upon 
by his lordship and the general officers in 
his coniidence, and sir Home Popham, 
whom I had desired to act as the sea 
officer upon this occasion, that I might 
attend my other duties, I should be very 


ready to agree to, because I had a full ap- 
preciation of sir Home Pop ham's local 
knowledge ; I knew that he had prepared 
the best and clearest arrangements for the 
Expedition, and T thought lord Chatham 
himself held it in that light'; and having 
undersold that sir Home Popham was in 
lord ^®uham's perfect confidence, it 
eased my mind a good deal, that I could 
leave him to arrange every thing with, 
the army, while I was attending my naval 
duties. 

In your observations, you remark tnat 
another plan hud been proposed, of dis- 
embarking in the Slough, marching across 
South Beveiarid, embarking again at 
Bathz, and landing at Santvliet, which 
lan, you say, appeared to be approved 
y many good judges of military opera- 
tions ; state to the Committee when the 
plan alluded to was proposed, and with 
whom it was discussed. — I have under- 
stood this was talked of in London, but it 
was revived again in the conversation 
with lord Chatham at Middleburg, on the 
1 st of August, but there can be no doubt 
that lord Chatham did not disapprove 
of this plan ; and if his lordship's letter 
of the ‘2d of August to me, which I be- 
lieve is on the table, is read, it will ap- 
pear that his lordship intended the army 
should land on South Beveland,and there- 
fore lord Huntley's division was recalled 
from Cadsand. 

Are you aware, in referring to sir John 
Hope’s paper in support of the plan you 
have mentioned, that it w as only written 
on the '23d of August, and that it does 
not refer to a landing from the Slough 
on South Bevcland, but applies solely to 
the actual state of the umlisposable force, 
part of which was alloat and part confined 
in South Beveland, and had no reference 
whatever to the march of troops, or the 
transport of artillery and stores through 
South Bevcland, beyond what was then 
in the island ?— I never saw the paper of 
sir John Hope, or heard it read, that I re- 
collect. 

In your observations, you state that you 
had no knowledge of any previous ar- 
rangement made for a vigorous co-opera- 
tion by the navy on the town of Flushing, 
at the time of landing or when troops ad- 
vanced to invest it ; what is the Com- 
mittee to understand from that passage, 
in the secret memoranda communicated 
by you to the principal officers of 'the 
Beet, dated the 16th day of July '4809, 
wherein it is stated* that the bombs/ the 
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x&oment Cad sand is in our possession, are 
to move op to above Breskens to the best 
position to r bombarding the town from 
the East side, which is to be done as early 
as possible with reference to the disem- 
barking on Zoutland; and in the same 
■ paper, in speaking of the mode qifettack, 
which actually took place, it is directed 
that the bombs are to take the same sta- 
tions as before, and to be ready to com- 
mence the bombardment when actually 
directed ? — This arrangement was made, 
when it was intended to land in Zoutland 
Bay, with a view of drawing the atten- 
tion of the town from the troops landing ; 
but when the stress of weather obliged the 
armament to go into the Rpompot, the 
bombs and the rest of that kind of flotilla 
went in with the squadron also, and be- 
came necessary to cover the debarkation 
of the troops in case the enemy had ap- 
peared in strength when the landing was 
made upon Walcheren ; am! those bombs, 
as soon as they could be got through 
the Veer Gat, did actually take their po- 
sition to bombard and annoy Flushing ; 
but captain Cockburn, who at that time 
had the command of the flotilla, was de- 
sired by lord Chatham, upon no account to 
fire on the town until the batteries were 
ready to open at the same time : this I 
pnly heard of then, but afterwards, when 
the frigates passed through on the Mth 
of August, I desired captain Cockburn to 
direct the bombs to throw some shells 
into the town by way of drawing the fire 
from the frigates, and he told me he 
would do it, and gave orders accordingly ; 
but he observed, it was contrary to the 
wishes of lord Chatham ; and before any 
shells could be thrown, general Fraser, 
who commanded, told m* that lord Chat- 
ham had given express directions that no 
firing should commence till the batteries 
were ready ; therefore the frigates passed 
through, exposed to the fire of Flushing 
and Cadsand, without a single shot being 
fired either from the batteries (several of 
which were ready at the time) or from 
our own bombs to draw the firje of the 
enemy from them. I mention this as a 
proof that lord Chatham could never in- 
tend that circumstance of the bombs being 
ordered to the South-east end of the towi^ 
should be mentioned on this occasion, be- 
cause I apprehend, in his lordship's state- 
ment, he meant that ships of the line 
should go against v the town at the time 
the army was proce^din^ to invest it ; 
and that is what I meant, in my observa- \ 
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tions on lord Chatham's statement, when 
I explained the circumstance of the ships 
of the line not being brought against the 
town. 

Do you recollect 0 drawing, shewing 
where the bombs were to Ijp placed ?— 
Yes ; that was with regdrH to the actual 
landing on Walcheren, and not at all with 
reference to bombarding the town. 

How do you explain captain Bolton's 
letter of the 7th of July to you, (Ad- 
miralty papers. No. 1.) wherein he 
states, if the attack is made with wind 
southerly, the ‘Wielin channel will be 
most advisable for the large ships to pass 
up, as, after passing the Ellebog, those in- 
tended to batter Flushing can bear up to 
their stations, as well as the ships that 
cover the troops landing above Sonberg ; 
and in another part of which letter, he 
states, there would be one advantage by 
attacking with the wind northerly, as the 
ships damaged in battering Flushing may 
bear away to refit ?— With regard to 
captain Bolton’s letter, this is his state- 
ment, in compliance with directions that I 
gave him ; but I was not hound to act up to 
captain Bolton’s suggestions, nor was any 
plan adopted in consequence of captain 
Bolton’s suggestion; and I do not be- 
lieve that my lord Chatham, or any ge- 
neral officer m the army, ever heard of 
captain Bolton's letter, till it appeared 
upon the table of this House; captain 
Bolton might have an idea the ships should 
be brought against Flushing, and therefore, 
according to the best of his judgment, he 
stated what would be the best way in his 
opinion for commencing the operation, 
but it was never acted upon ; and I do not 
conceive that this letter of captain Bolton’s 
is at all a contradiction of any observa- 
tions of mine upon lord Chatham's state- 
ment, and indeed till this moment I had 
altogether forgotten this letter of captain 
Bolton. • 

As you appear to lay so much stress 
in your observations, upon the expediency 
of landing the force destined for the ul- 
terior objects of the Expedition upon 
South Beveland from the Slough passage, 
have you taken into your contemplation 
the difficulties that might have presented 
themselvcS in the execution of such a 
inode of proceeding ? — Yes I had, because 
I very soon perceived that we should ex- 
perience a great difficulty, with the per- 
vading winds blowing right through the 
Siougn passage, in getting the transports 
and smaller vessels through ; and to save 
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time, I then thought that the most vapid 
way of proceeding/ would have been 
to have landed the army upon South Beve- 
land, and to have re-embarked them' 
in boats and schuyts and smaller vessels 
proper for ttmpurpose, and landed them 
on the opposrte*coast, on the spot origi- 
nally designed : but 1 beg to have it un- 
derstood, tnat I never repeated this propo- 
sition to lord Chatham, nor did I urge the 
matter with him, because I thought his 
lordship the best judge what to do with 
the army ; and if it had not been for his 
lordship's statement of his proceedings, 
wherein my conduct has been reflected 
upon, I should never have thought of 
making the observations which are now 
before the Committee. 

Did you, in the conversation you state 
i yourself to have had with lord Chatham 
on the 1st of August, represent all the dif- 
ficulties that presented themselves in the 
navigation of the Slough passage and 
West Scheldt ; and if so, what were those 
difficulties, and were they foreseen previ- 
ous to your leaving England ? — I did not 
represent any difficulties, because I did 
not know -them to a certainty ; but I sup- 
posed we should experience difficulties, 
and the wind and weather formed a great 
obstacle to the vessels getting through the 
Slough passage : when we left England, it 
was not in the contemplation of govern- 
ment that we should take the route 
through the Slough. 

Did not you on the 2d of August ex- 
press to lord Chatham, that the battery of 
Borslan should be taken, whereby a com- 
munication from the Veere channel would 
be opened to the Western Scheldt?— I 
wrote to lord Chatham, 1 do not recollect 
now what the date of the letter was, but it 
must have been about that time, asking 
his lordship whether this battery was 
taken, that 1 might know, in case it was 
taken, what directions»to give to the com- 
manding officers of the ships 'coming into 
the Scheldt were to anchor, having doubts 
if the battery w£s not taken whether 
there would be sufficient room for them to 
lie clear of it ; I do not recollect the date 
of my letter, nor have I a copy of it, but 
lord Chatham informed me in reply, that 
all the batteries of South Beveland had 
been taken by sir John Hope, and I 
think he concluded by saying he did not 
believe the report of the duke of Dantzic 
having arrived at Antwerp ; but I do not 
remember even the date of this letter, nor 
can I pledge myself for the precise words 
of my letter. 


Did you not employ captain Jones, of 
the Namur, in the superintendance of 
the navigation of the Slough, and the dis- 
embarkation of the troops to be landed 
there ?— Yes, I did. 

Were not you satisfied with the. profes- 
sional skill, judgment, and ability of capt. 
Jones never had any reason to doubt 
it; I was satisfied. 

Do you know the landing place which 
captain Jones selected as the most favour* 
able, and where he did actually land^be 
infantry and artillery of lord Rossi yn ’a 
and lord Huntley’s divisions on the 9th of 
August ?— No, I do not ; I know nothing 
about it. 

Was every possible exertion used to ex* 
pedite the transports containing the ca* 
valry and ordnance into and through the 
Slough passage ?— I have every reason to 
think there was; there was a great delay 
in getting them through, but I think it 
rather arose from the intricacy of the na- 
vigation, and the wind blowing right 
through the passage, more than any neg- 
lect of the officers commanding; I never 
in my life saw more zeal or desire to for- 
ward a service than was shewn by the 
officers that I employed ; indeed they 
toiled night and day. 

Do you know at what time they actu- 
ally arrived off the landing-place fixed 
upon by captain Jones ?— No, I know no- 
thing about’ it, I was otherwise employed; 
and it is hardly to be expected that the 
coihmander in chief of a great Expedition 
could confine himself to the ferrying over 
a division of the army ; I doubt very much 
if lord Chatham himself at the time knew 
the precise spot where those troops were 
ordered to be landed. 

You do not recollect any report being 
made to you, of those transports arriving 
at their destination ? — There might have 
been a report made tome, but I do not re-- 
collect it ; and it is very likely no report 
was. made to me, because the transports 
were ordered immediately up to Veer, and 
in a position to land upon South Beveland, 
and therefore any fresh report was unne- 
cessary. 

Supposing the army to have been in 
readiness at Bathz for a re-embarkation to 
cross the channel to Santvliet, what ar- 
rangements had you made in your mind to 
pass them over to the continent ?-^-The * 
moment I had understood from lord Chat- 
ham that he determined to proceed to 
lead the army, or to order the army over, 
1 should have ordered every boat and 
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vessel capable of conveying troops across unfinished state you represent it to have 
to proceed* immediately to Bathz; and been ?•— Never to any person except my 
they tould have got there, together with secretary, who I am sure would not com- 
the whole of the flotilla, if it was neces- municate the contents to any one, and 
aarv, in good time, that is, in hours, or only to him since my return to England ; 
a day and a half at<most, ready to carry nor did I authorize it to bejshewn, and I 
the army over. do not believe any persoffnas ever seen 

At what time was the whole of the flo- it, except the persons who assisted in writ- 
tilla assembled at Bathz ?— Not till after ing it : none of his Majesty's ministers 
the fall of Flush ing ; and the whole of the have ever seen it. 

flat-boats did not come up to Bathz till How came you to know that lord Chat- 
thqf e-embarkation of the troops from Wal- ham was preparing a Narrative ?— I read 
cheren; but this was no arrangement of it in the newspaper; I understood that 
mine: and I considered it a very neces- lord Chatham had given it to the king, 
sary delay, because I would have had the from what I read in the newspaper: in- 
army carried across the ferry, and deed it was in every body's mouth at that 
inarched through South Beveland, and time, when 1 came home ; and my 
the boats sent up immediately to be friends, not at all connected with the admi- 
ready for the army at B.ithz; but I did nistration, advised uie to be very cautious 
not propose this, not wishing to interfere in wording my Narrative, because it 
with matters not conhected with myself. was supposed lord Chatham's contained 
Were you called upon by the admiralty charges against me. 
for a Narrative of your proceedings, on Who gave you that advice? — It was m> 
your return from the Scheldt ? — No, I person at all connected with the admi- 
never was called upon officially for any nistration, or in any public situation at 
Narrative; but it was .suggested to me, this moment. 

that I might as well have one ready, in Did you not shew your statement to 
case it should be required; at the same sir H. Popharn ? — Yes, because sir H. 
time it was signified to me ihat this was Popharn, who had taken so active a part 
not an official desire. I was preparing a in the Expedition, was assisting me with 
Narrative, and expressed a wish to kiiow his notes in preparing this Narrative, but 
what the nature of the Narrative was that did not at all interfere with regard to the 
lord Chatham waspreparing, whether it matters contained in it; that is, I mean 
contained charges against me or not. 1 he did not influence me as to any thing 
never could get information upon this I meant to assert in it, except correcting 
subject, and of course, as I was not oftci- the dates, and putting it in that form fit 
ally ordered to prepare my Narrative, I to be presented to his Majesty, as I ex- 
was in no hurry to finish it. I went over pected it would have been ; but it never 
to Walchcren, and upon my return, the was finished ; and I do not consider that 
Narrative still remaining unfinished, and I have any Narrative ; at the same time, 
indeed quite in an imperfect state, I was if the Committee r think a Narrative can 
told that now it would not be expected give them any fuller information, I shall 
from me, or it might not be required. I be very ready to prepare one, if they 
never considered at all as an official thing, please to give me time ; I am sure that I 
Is it in your recollection, when you do not wish to withhold any inlbrmation 
were advised to prepare a Narrative ? — whatever from the Committee. 

Early in Oct. it was suggested to me that Do you recollect at what time you 
such a thing might be required from me ; shewed the Narrative in question to sir 
I was not advised to prepare one. I can- H. Popharn ? — Soon after my return from 
'Hot recollect the precise words of the con- Walcheren; early in the month of Oct. 
versation that passed. I am afraid of as- I communicated to sir II. Popharn my 
serting any thing positively, Jest I should wish to prepare a Narrative, and, as he 
•make a mis-statement, but that was Jbe was exceedingly correct with his dates 
jubilance. ^ and his notes, and having* been in my 

Who suggested to you the expediency^ confidence from the beginning of the 
of preparing a Narrative of that sort ? — Expedition till our return to England, I 
Lord Mulgrave, but not lord Mulgrave by requested of him to give me his assistance 
himself ; I think Mr. Pole was present at in preparing this Narrative, and he ac- 
thetime. . \ cord ingly assisted mein the preparation 

Did you ever shew the Narrative m the of it; but from circumstances I after- 
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wards did not find it necessary to finish 
it, amd sir H. Popham returned the paper 
into my hands: I have answered this 
more fully than might be otherwise pro* 
per, that the Committee may be in full 
possession of the circumstances from the 
beginning to ttat end. 

Do you recollect at what time you re- 
ceived the intimation that you need not 
proceed to finish your Narrative ?— I 
never received any intimation to that 
effect, but upon my mentioning something 
about the Narrative when I returned from 
Walcheren in Dec. last, I was told that it 
was not likely to be requited now. 

Who told you that it was not likely to 
be required now? — Lord Mulgrave; I 
cannot answer for the precise words ; but 
I underwood the meaning, that it had 
been so long delayed, or something to 
*that effect, that at this late time it was 
not wanted. 

Do you recollect having addressed a 
letter, of which the following is a passage, 
to the officers who had been under your 
command : “ I request you will transmit 
me a copy of all my letters and orders to 
you since the lOih of July, as I have 
been suddenly called upon by the admi- 
ralty, to lay before their lordships a Nar- 
rative of the proceedings of the fleet 
which I had the honour to^command on 
the coast of Holland ?” — Yes, I do ; for 
although I did not deem the advice to 
have a Narrati\e ready official, yet wish- 
ing to make a correct statement, I thought 
proper officially to address the different 
officers who were placed in responsible 
situations under my command, desiring 
that they would make to me correct re- 
turns, so that when my Narrative was 
finished there might not be any contra- 
dictions in it; I did not know how soon 
I should be called upon officially for this 
Narrative, but 1 never was taught to ex- 
pect, either by lord JVIul grave or any" 
other person about the admiralty, that I 
should be officially required to deliver 
one in, because it is not the usual prac- 
tice of the service to deliver in a Narra- 
tive of our proceedings. 

In your dispatch dated the 11th of 
August, published in the gazette, it is 
stated, that the cavalry and ordnance 
ships were come through the Slough pas- 
sage ; and in the same dispatch of the 
1 1th of August, as laid before this House 
in the admiralty papers, it is stated, that 
these cavalry and ordnance ships were 
coming through the Slough passage, and 


had not yet arrived ; at what time did 
you give your correction of this mistake 
m to the board of Admiralty ? — I cannot 
exactly recollect the day ; but it was 
before the meeting of parliament ; loul 
Mulgrave sent to me and pointed out the 
difference between my statement and 
lord Chatham’s, with regard to theso 
cavalry and ordnance vessels, and then 
it was that it first struck me that 1 might 
have made a mis-statement, and not with* 
ing to persevere in it, I said I should be 
very ready to alter it to what it ought’to 
be ; I accordingly wrote a letter to the 
secretary of the admiralty, and stated 
the letter as I conceived it ought to have 
been, because I know since that the 
whole of the ordnance vessels and the 
transports did not pass through at that 
time ; at this moment I am not sure that 
some ordnance ships might not have 
passed through the Slough at the time I 
stated that the whole had on the 1 1th of 
August. And I shall avail myself, with 
the permission of the Committee, of the 
opportunity of explaining the circum- 
stance of that letter. There was a ge- 
neral order given, that every thing should 
be got through the Slough passage as' 
quickly as possible, and on their getting 
into the West Scheldt they were to go on 
to Bathz ; I had been down at the Ram- 
mekins on the Uth of August, and on my 
return to Middleburgh, the person who 
acted as my secretary, commissioner 
Puget, was preparing a letter for Eng- 
land, and among other things, he had put 
in the paragraph alluded to; I at that 
time had some doubts, as I had lately 
come up from Rammekins, whether the 
cavalry and ordnance ships had got 
through, although I had observed many 
ships passing through and going up, and 
I asked him several questions about it, 
not wishing to make a mistatement, but 
conceiving it was the case, from his re- 
presentation, I allowed it to stand in the 
letter. 

At what time did you address your 
letter to the secretary of the admiralty, 
correcting the error in question ?— 1 can- 
not exactly recollect the date, but it was 
just before the meeting of parliament. 

t)id you ever shew your letter of the 
€7th of August from Bathz, to«Sir Home 
Popham ? — If it is meant my official let- 
ter, certainly not ; nor any letter of that 
date. 

Then you think, sir H. Popham never 
saw it till he saw it in print ?-i-l am sure 
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$hr H.- Poston never. MW it; and- 1 be- 
lieve he 4 mI not know of it tiM tan* 
, it nl.Middlebprg, in a newspaper from 
S n giw ad,. when we ret»rae$ down the 

b , 3y your letter to lord Gardner, dated 
the 20th of July, you direct him to co- 
operate with commodore Owen, in land- 
ing part of lord Huntley’s division of the 
army on Cadsand ; but in your subse- 
quent letter to lord Gardner, dated the 
22th of July, you direct him to take a 
, position off West Capelle, keeping the 
Deerloo open; at what distance from 
(Commodore Owen did a compliance with 
this last order place lord Gardner ?— The 
distance I cannot be certain of, because 
it was for lord Gardner to place his ships 
as near to the Droegraen as he prudently 
could, that he might be near enough, as 
was expressed in the same order, to assist 
commodore Owen with his boats ; I can- 
juot tell what distance his lordship was off 
from commodore Owen, but he was di- 
rected to place himself in a situation to be 
ready to assist with his boats, to the best 
of ray recollection, + 

What number of melt do you calculate 
the boats of a line-of-battle snip would be 
able to put on shore, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances of weather ?— From 80 to 100, 
according to the size of the ship and her 
means with regard to boats; and I 
concluded, when I gave lord Gardner 
orders to assist commodore Owen with 
his boats, that he would have been able 
to have given the means of landing be- 
tween 6 and 700 men, according to the 
state of the weather. 

Did lord Chatham, previously to the 
siege of Flushing, distinctly express to 
you his expectation, that the navy would 
batter Floshing in conjunction with the 
army ?— No, he never did ; and his lord- 
ship appeared to me to be perfectly sa- 
tisfied with every thing we were doing ; 
and, with myself, attributed our misfor- 
tunes to the weather. 

Do you remember, while at Deal, sir 
W. Erskine’s communicating to you his 
opinion, that the attack upon Antwerp 
would be unsuccessful, with his reasons 
for it?— Yes, 4 1 do. 

Do yqu remember that sir W* Erskine 
stated, that he formed that opinion in 
a great measure from personal knowledge 
of Antwerp ?*— Yes, and it made a great 
impression on my mind. 

Do you remember whether you com- 
municated that opinion of sir W, Erskine’s 


ttfderdGaaforfwgh?^ think I did some 
part* if not the whole of it ; but whether 
H was word for word as sir W< Erskine 
had told me, I cannot answer for, how- 
ever, the substance was nearly tbe same, 
I think, and recommending it to his 
lordship’s serious eonsijjp'ation : there 
were also some other matters respecting 
the Expedition, that I communicated 
about the same time to lord Castlereagh, 
and I referred'his lordship to sir R. Keats, 
for his opinion. 

Was that communication that you re- 
present to have been made to lord Castlo- 
reagh, at Deal, or previously to your lea* - 
ing London ? —It was at Deal, and on the 
green before Mr. Trounsell’s, the naval 
storekeeper’s house. 

Was it a casual conversation that you 
had with lord Castlereagh, or did you make 
any official representation to his lordship 
upon the subject ? — I did not consider it 
exactly as an official conversation, but I 
spoke as being much concerned foi the 
fate of the Expedition ; and among other 
things I pointed out the situation that 
tbe fleet would be in, if we experienced 
extremely bad weather ; and it was m 
consequence I think of the conversation 
which took place about this time, that the 

J oing into tbe Roorapot was discussed, 
ut I will not«be positive it was so. 

Do you recollect sir William Erskine 
informing you at the same time, that he 
had not been at Antwerp since the year 
1794 ?— No, I do not recollect particular 
dates, but sir W. Erskine was extremely 
positive about what he asserted ; I do 
not know that lord Castlereagh spoke to 
sir W. Eiskine at all. 

Do you recollect that lot d Castlereagh 
made any, and what observation upon 
the communication ?— I do not remember 
that lord Castlereagh made any observa- 
tion. 

Do you recollect that lord Castlereagh 
mentioned having'had any conversations 
with sir W. Erskine, during the period he 
was at Deal ? — No, I do not ; but per- 
haps his lordship may bring it to my re- 
collection, if he had said any thing about 
conversations. 

Do you recollect the date of this con- 
vei sation ? — It was a few days before the 
fleet sailed, but I cannot recollect exactly 
the day, because I did not take any par- 
ticular notice of the time. 

Do you recollect the reasons assigned 
by sir W. Erskine, why he seemed to be 
so positive that the Expedition would not 
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succeed ?— : I do not recollect any parti- 
c alar reason that he assigned, but the ge- 
neral reasoning upon the unhealthiness of 
the climate, the strength of Antwerp, and 
the probability of the enemy having a 
Considerable force before we could be pre- 
pared to oper?tf against the place. 

Do you recollect sir W. Erskine, in 
conversation with you, having proposed 
anymore feasible plan of an Expedition 
against the enemy at that time ? — He talked 
of a great many plans,* ‘but I did riot pay 
any attention to them. 

* Do you recollect a proposition of sir 
William Erskine to land the army to at- 
tempt a march to Paris?— I do not re- 
collect it. 

In a letter from you to Mr. Croker, you 
say, " I understand that lord Chatham 
last night produced a private'hote of mine, 

• under date the 27th of August, on the 
subject of provisions, and other matters, to 
the House of Commons what do you 
conceive there to he in the contents or in 
the. nature of that note, that makes it 
more particularly private than the other 
communications yotf had with lord Chat- 
ham ? — Because was~ in answer to a 

note which ffcid received from lord Chat- 
ham, that I conceived to be a private note ; 
I do not consider that any part of my let-* 
ter, whether it is thought public or private,, 
is at all contradictory when it comes to 
be compared ivith my letter of the same 
date, which was written to the secretary 
of the admiralty : lord Chatham's note 
to me waff something about detaining the 
cutter till his dispatches were ready ; and, 
as I have explained before, that the bu- 
siness of retiring was determined, as 1 
conceived, on the day preceding, I rather 
meant that letter as soothing to his lord- 
ships feelings than of a pulbic nature : 
and it is not at all contradictory to my 
public letter of the same date, for I do not 
in that letter vouch fsr being certain of 
doings any thing, though I advised the 
attempt against Lillo and Liefkenshoeik. 

Have you any copy of your letter to 
captain Bolton, to which that is an answer 
which was shewn to you in the course of 
ybur examination ?— I do not think I can 
ffttnish one now ; but I have no hesitation 
fti saying, that the letter from captain 
^Bolton of the 7th July was in consequence 
of my directing, him to give his opinion 
upon the subject : but I do not conceive 
whdti in officer is called upon for his opi- 
^tficirft, they are at all binding upon the 
(hand iing officer. 
vol. xv.— •Appendix. 


[The witness was directed to withdraw. 
— The witness was ag'ain called in.] 

Do you wish to make any correction in 
any part of your evidence ?— Ifcoccurs td 
me, that in one part of my examination I 
said that I never saw a memorandum of 
general sir John Hope's of the 23d of Au- 
gust ; what I 'meant by that was, that I 
had never seen it as a memorandum befdre 
this enquiry. __ 

What is your meaning, in the object you 
express yourself to have: had in wrjtin^ 
your private letter of the 27th of August, 
when you say it was done to sooth lord 
Chatham’s feelings ? — It appeared to me, 
as well as to some others of my friends, 
for instance, sir Richard Keats, that lord 
Chatham was extremely hurt that circum- 
stances had prevented him from proceed* 
ing on to the ulterior objects of the Ex- 
pedition : I felt for his Lordship, and with 
this sentiment I wrote the letter ; there is 
no part of that letter which differs from 
my public letters, except in that parti- 
cular part, where I say little success can 
be expected from any operation, I meant 
against Antwerp, for I had on the day pre*» 
ceding urged very strongly, that an attaeft 
should be made upon Lillo and Liefken- 
shoeik, but I did not at that time state to 
his lordship or to the generals, that I 
thought we should be successful in any 
operations afterwards, so that this obser- 
vation of mine is no contradiction to my 
public letter ; and upon the reading my 
public letter I cannot conceive that it 
ought to have given the least offence to 
lord Chatham, because it was only a state- 
ment of what I myself wished to do. 

You have stated, in a former paTt of 
your evidence, that you did not consider it 
official, but were told, that probably it 
might be as well you should prepare $ 
Narrative ; had you any letter upon that 
subject ffom any official person — I was 
not told that I might prepare a Narrative 
in those words, and I never had any offi- 
cial letter or letters upon that subject, 
from any person 

You have stated, that you read in the 
newspaper, that lord Chatham was pre- 
paring a Narrative : was that the otily 
source you had of belief, that lord Chatham 
,was preparing a Narrative ? — I heard it in 
almost, every company I went into about 
that time. 

When you were asked respecting the 
Narrative you had in preparation, I under- 
stood you to say, no person had seen it but 
your secretary ; you afterwards stated, 
f 2 M) 
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that sir Home Pophamhad seen it ; is sir 
Home Popham the gentleman to whom you 
alluded, or did it escape you at that time, 
that sir Home Popham had seen it ?— Sir 
Home popham assisted me in the prepara- 
ration of it. I think I staled that sir Home 
Popham and my secretary were the only 
persons who had seen it since. If I have 
made a contradictory statement, I did not 
mean to do it. 

You have stated, you had a conversa- 
tion with sir William Erskine, on the tak- 
ing bf Antwerp, which made a great im- 
pression on your mind ; had you at that 
time or since, anv reason to doubt the ac- 
curacy of sir W. Erskine’s judgment in 
that respect' ? — No, I have not ; the con- 
versation was about the Expedition gene- 
rally, and that it was too late in the year, 
that the sickly season would come on ; 
and every thing that sir W. Erskine pre- 
dicted has turned out correct. 

Did sir William Erskine profess to have 
any recent knowledge of Antwerp, or did 
he speak from a recollection of the state 
of its defences in the year 1794? — I can- 
not recollect any date, but it was some 
time ago he spoke of, when he was there 
himself, which, I suppose might have been 
about the year 1794. 

When he spoke of the unhealthiness of 
the operation, did you understand him to 
refer to operations in the neighbourhood 
of Antwerp as to be carried on in an un- 
healthy country ? — He spoke of the sickly 
aea&on coming on, and that before we 
should have any ulteripr success the army 
would be very sickly, and that its opera- 
tions would be cramped on that account. 

X>id sir William Erskine represent that 
the army would be exposed to. extraordi- 
nary sickness, operating in the neighbour- 
hood of Antwerp ?— No, I do not under- 
stand that be did. 

Did sir William Erskine profit to have 
any knowledge or information of the then 
stite of the enemy's force at Antwerp, or 
in the countries adjacent ?• — I do not recol- 
lect that he did ; I think, to the best of 
;ny recollection, he did say something 
about, the enemy's force, but the particu- 
lars I will not venture to repeat. [The 
witness was directed to withdraw. 

“ London, 14M March I810. c 

(t Sir ; In considering the whole of the 
evidence which I had the honour to deli- 
ver last night in the House of Commons, I 
made use of an expression, from the close 
pressure of questions which were put to 
me, that may be open to constructions 


very foreign to my meaning: I allude, sir, 
to an answer which I gave to a question 
on the subject of communication between 
the two services, and, I believe, I said that 
those communications ought to be carried 
on by the commanders in chief, though I 
condescended to correspond ^jwth the quar- 
ter-master-general. It is impossible, sir, 
for any person to have a higher respect 
for general Brovvnrigg than I have ; *■ and 
therefore I hope the Committee will allow' 
that expression to be expunged, or this 
explanation to be entered on its Minutes ; 
for my real intention was to show that I 
did not scrupulously attend to mere mat- 
ters of form or rank, w hen the public ser- 
vice was at all likely to be benefited or 
forwarded by yielding to either. 

" I have, &c. II. J. Strachan.” 
“ Right Honhle . Sir John Anstruther , 

Bt, Chairman , fyc. fyc.” 

Lieutenant General Don called in; — Exa- 
mined by the Committee. 

During your command in Walcheren, 
did you use your best endeavours to pro- 
cure information, and particularly from the 
neighbourhood of Antwerp ? — Yes, I did. 

What was the substance of that inform- 
ation, with respect to the impression that 
was entertained by the enemy of the pro- 
bability of success on the part of the Bri- 
tish armament, if it had arrived early in 
August at Santvliet ? — I saw persons that 
hatf been at Antwerp, who informed me, 
that if our army had arrived during the 
first week in August at Santvliet, and had 
pushed on to Lillo and to Antwerp, and 
that out fleet with a part of the army had 
forced a passage between Lillo and Lief- 
kenshoeik, and attacked the town on the 
river side, it was thought the Expedition 
would have been successful. 

Did you understand from that informa- 
tion, that the enemy had made any addi- 
tion or extensive repairs to the works of 
Antwerp, previous to the arrival of the 
British Expedition in the Scheldt ? — I do 
not recollect that I received any such in- 
formation ; the object that I had in view 
was to obtain information of the actual 
state of Antwerp, and the army in its 
neighbourhood ; and that which I have 
stated in my answer to the former ques 
tion came out more in conversation than 
in any other way. 

Did you understand that the impression 
.was that of great alarm on the part of the 
inhabitants of Antwerp, on the first arrival 
of the Expedition to the Scheldt?— Yes, il 
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was mentioned that the alarm was very 
great ; I recollect also that the alarm was 
very great', on account of the expectation 
of our fleet ; the British navy struck them 
with very great terror. [The witness was 
directed to withdraw.] 

Peter Puget, Esq. Captain in iiis Majes- 
ty’s Navy, again called in ;— Examined 
By the Committee. 

What was the general result of the in- 
formation you received, when on service, 
with respect to the probability of success, 
if the armament had arrived in the first 
wxiek in August at Santvliet? — 1 heard 
from some respectable inhabitants of Flush- 
ing, that the w r orks were not in that state 
of defence which the importance of such 
a place to the enemy would require. 

l)o you conceive that if the armament 
had been enabled to push on at once to 
Santvliet, there would have been every 
probability of its success? — I certainly un- 
derstood so from them. 

Were they persons of such respectability 
and local kno'w ledge, as led you to place 
confidence in the information you re- 
ceived from them ?— - Certainly they were. 

Were they military persons r— No, they 
were not. 

Do you conceive them* to be persons, 
from their habits of life, capable of form- 
ing an opinion upon the military strength of 
Antwerp ? — Yes, I think one so certainly. 

Did you understand from the persons 
with whom you conferred, that the French 
had directed their efforts to the im- 
provement of the works of Antwerp, sub- 
sequent to their taking possession of that 
town and establishing a naval arsenal in 
it ? — The only information I received was 
on the point I have already answered. 

At what period had the persons from 
whom you received the information, seen 
the works of Antwerp j— I cannot immedi- 
ately answer that question; they told me 
they had frequent intercourse with Ant- 
werp, and I rather -suspect they answered 
from their own knowledge. 

Did those persons give you any account 
of the state of the citadel of Antwerp ? — 
No, they did not; I merely asked respect- 
ing Antwerp. 

Did you ask any questions with respect 
to the difficulties of the country through 
which the army must pass to Antwerp ?— - 
1 did not ; the persons mentioned to me, 
that if the army had passed up, they sus- 
pected at that time they would have been 
successful. 


Did those persons state to you, that 
they thought it probable the army could 
have passed up to Antwerp ? — They said,' 
they thought they would have been suc- 
cessful fiad they passed up. 

By passing up to Antwerp, did not you 
understand them to mean, by the army 
pushing up the Scheldt, and making the 
debarkation at Santvliet? —Pushing up the 
Scheldt, but I do not recollect that Sant- 
vliet was mentioned. 

Did those persons give you any accu- 
rate information with regard to the strength 
of Lillo and Liefkenshoeik or the tort 
cal led the T£le de Flandre ?— I have already 
said it was confined entirely to Antwerp. 

Are you aware how sir II. Popham was 
employed on the 3d of Aug. and whether 
he saw sir R. Strachan on that day ?— 
To the best of my recollection he did ; I 
was in the situation of confidential secre- 
tary to sir R. Strachan, and either on the 
2d, 3d or 4th, I had occasion to write a 
letter officially to sir H. Popham from sir 
R. Strachan, I think it was respecting 
commodore Owen writing about the diffi- 
culty of the pilots taking the ships up the 
Duerloo, and in the hurry of the service 
going on, sir R. Strachan desired me to 
write a letter to sir H. Popham off Ram- 
mekins, desiring him to come down off the 
Venerable ; I was on board the Venerable 
at that time, carrying on the necessary de- 
tails of the fleet ; the service was extremely 
difficult, and occupied our whole attention ; 
I cannot confine myself to the 2d, 3d or 
4th, but it was on one of those days. 

Is that the letter ? — [showing it to the 
witness]— This is the letter which I wrote 
by desire of sir R. Strachan ; his signature 
is to it; it is in my hand-writing. — [The 
letter was delivered in, and read.]. 

“ My dear sir Home ; It is of the ut- 
most importance that I should see you 
without delay ; leave the command of the 
flotilla with the next senior officer, and 
meet me atVeere: I have received dis- 
patches from Owen, on which I wish to 
have some communication with you. — Be- 
lieve me to be, &c. Rn. J. Strachan. 

“ Venerable , off the 
Veere Gat, Augtist 3d. 

“ I enclose two letters. — P. P.” 

You think sir H. Popham saw the ad- 
miral on that day? — I am .convinced he 
saw the admiral on that day, in conse- 
quence of that letter. 

You have spoken of the parties from 
whom you received your information, say- 
ing that if the army could have pushed 
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up to Antwerp they would have been 
successful; state whether you imagine 
that those parties supposed the army land- 
ing at Santvliet and pushing up to Ant- 
werp, meant one and the same tiling ?—I 
cannot say any tliing^about Santvliet, it 
was merely confined to Antwerp ; the 
information I received was from persons 
of high respectability, and they merely 
mentioned that circumstance in the course 
of conversation. 

Did you understand from the persons 
alluded to, that they founded their expec- 
tations of our success on the insufficiency 
of the works of Antwerp, or the disposi- 
tion or fears of the garrison ? — They men- 
tioned that the garrison was not of that 
force to resist the army that w ent out, that 
it was composed of revenue officers, of 
burghers, and conscripts, chiefly with very 
few regular troops. 

Is the Committee to understand, they 
did not reckon on any ^sufficiency in the 
works of Antwerp? — I merely received 
the information I have already stated to 
the Committee, that the works were not 
in that state of defence which the impor- 
tance of, such a place would seem to re- 
quire ; that w'as all the information I got 
from them. 

Did those persons reckon on our success 
from the advance of the army, without the 
navy also getting up the Scheldt? — I be- 
lieve, certainly not ; it would require a 
co-operative naval force. 

Do you remember preparing a letter of 
the 11th of Aug., and stating to sir It. 
Strachan, when you were preparing that 
letter, that you understood the cavalry 
and artillery ships to have passed, through 
the Slough into the West Scheldt ?— Yes, 
I do ; I w^as at Middleburgh, and whilst 
preparing that letter, some person (who I 
do not recollect) mentioned that the ca- 
valry ships and ordnance ships were passed 
through the Slough ; I communicated that 
information to sir R. Strachan, as part of 
my duty to him in the situation I held ; he 
had his doubts about mentioning it, but I 
persuaded him at the time to insert it in 
the letter, according to the information I 
had received. 

[The witness was directed to withdraw.] 

Major General Mac£eod, called in, and 
examined by the Committee. 

Were you commanding officer, of the 
artillery employed on the late Expedition, 
under the command of the carl of Chut- 
bam?— I was. 


Would it have, been your duty, in that 
situation, upon the arrival of the army at 
Santvliet, to have taken the necessary 
measures for advancing the heavy ord- 
nance and stores to Antwerp, for the at- 
tack of that place ?-«— It would. 

Supposing the army ttTHave arrived, 
and to have landed successively in divi- 
sions at Santvliet, on the 1st, 2nd, and 
3rd of August; within what time do you 
calculate the necessary means for the bom- 
bardment of the town could have been 
brought up, so as to admit of fire being 
opened upon the place; assuming the 
batteries to have been previously con- 
structed by the engineers ? — There is one 
necessary thing to assume before-hand, 
the landing of the artillery, which must 
have been done by the navy ; that being 
done, 1 think I could answer for it, that m 
five days I could have taken the battery 
intended for the bombardment of the town 
of Antwerp ; that is, that having landed 
on the 4th, supposing the navy capable of 
landing the artillery, 1 could have had the 
30 pieces of bombarding artillery in the 
batteries, to open on. the morning of the 
10th, that they would have arrived on the 
evening of the Sth or the morning of 
the 9th. 

Do you conceive that the fire upon the 
town from the 30 pieces of bombarding 
artillery you have alluded to, might have 
been materially assisted by the use of 
rockets ?— I have seen rockets of great 
use; my opinion is, that rockets would 
most undoubtedly have assisted. 

Supposing the bombardment could have 
been commenced on the 9th or 10th, with 
the means you. have described, do you con- 
sider that they would have been adequate 
effectually to destroy the town, if it did 
not surrender ? — I cannot speak to time, 
but I most undoubtedly do think so. 

Are you of opinion that if the town of 
Antwerp had been destroyed by the bom- 
bardment, it is to be presumed the arsenal 
and the ships building on the slips would 
have been involved in that destruction^?-^ 
I cannot exactly speak to that point, be- 
cause I do not know the situation of the 
arsenal ; but 1 will answer for it the town 
would have been on fire, and probably the 
' flames would have extended to every thing 
that was combustible. 

Supposing the flanking fire from the 
place had been found.to be inconsiderable, 
arid that under cover of the suburbs or 
other protection a lodgment might have 
been made close to the place without the 
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necessity of regular approaches, had you 
the. means under such favourable circum- 
stances to erect a breaching battery against 
the wall? — The erection of the battery 
would have depended upon the engineers ; 
I had the means only of bringing up 
breaching guns, ill proportion to the quan- 
tity of heavy mortars I had before pre« 
mised^I could bring up ; it is understood I 
had only the means of bringing up a cer- 
tain quantity. 

Had not you the guns to substitute in 
the place of the mortars, if that species of 
attack had been found more applicable to 
the reduction of the place ? — I had ; but I 
had a promise from the navy of a supply 
of every proportion of guns that was ne- 
cessary. 

Exclusive of any aid from the navy, had 
aiot you 1 2 24« pounders on travelling car- 
.fiages ?— I had. 

Supposing the town of Antwerp in our 
possession, are you of opinion that means 
might have been devised for destroying 
the arsenal and ships building, notwith- 
standing opposition from the citadel? — 1 
can only speak to it as matter of opinion, 
that under the shelter of a town, cover 
can certainly be expected to do a great 
deal of mischief ; I do not know the situa- 
tion of the places, but I should rather sup- 
pose under such cover great mischief 
might be done. 

Supposing the enemy's force in the ci- 
tadel not to exceed 2,000 men, and the 
British army to be masters of the right 
bank of the Scheldt on both sides of the 
citadel, is it not possible that mortar bat- 
teries, under the cover of the houses, quays, 
dykes, or other protecting features, might 
have been erected within proper range 
against the enemy's fleet anchored off the 
citadel ? — I cannot exactly speak to that 
point, because I do not know how far the 
forces out of the citacjfl might affect the 
general in command of the* army ; but I 
do suppose that under the dykes of this 
river, many situations may be found to in- 
commode and inconvenience many things 
in the river. 

Assuming the force of the enemy not to 
interfere with the operations of the army 
in this respect, do you see any difficulty 
inAuch a mode of attack being adopted ?«— 
There is no difficulty in the mode of attack ; 
but as to the situation, I cannot speak to 
it, because i do not know it. 

Were you acquainted at all with the 
force of the enemy upon the 5th or the 
10t.h of August at Antwerp ?«•! was not. 


Were you thoroughly apprized of the 
obstacles the enemy might interpose to 
the advance of your artillery towards 
Antwerp on the 5th or the 10th of August? 
—I gave my opinion on the supposition 
ol the weather being favourable, and no 
interruption to the progress and to the 
arrival at Antwerp, and the roads being 
good. 

Were you exactly informed how the 
citadel of Antwerp is enabled, or how far 
its fire can command the town, or that 
which is called the naval arsenal, where 
the ships and naval stores are lodged?— I 
believe I answered, that I did not know 
the situation of the naval arsenal. 

Have you a statement, of the artillery 
captured on South Beveland ? — I have. 

Did the nature of the artillery so cap- 
tured, correspond at all with that consider- 
ed proper for and provided for the ulterior 
objects of the Expedition It did not. — 
[The Witness delivered in a return of the 
ordnance found on South Beveland, and 
also a return of that embarked for the Ex- 
pedition.] 

Upon what kind of carriages were the 
twenty-four pounders taken in South Beve- 
land mounted ? — They were mounted upon 
carriages to fire en harbet. 

Why would not the mortars and howit- 
zers captured in the island of South-Beve- 
land answer, the purposes of the ulterior 
objects of the expedition ? — As far as the 
eight-inch howitzers went they would an- 
swer, because the English calibre would 
answer for ammunition for them; the 
others, the English calibre would notanswer 
for, as there was not a proportion of am- 
munition to accompany them that would 
answer to the English calibre ; there were 
some twelve-inch mortars, of which we 
had none, but there was not a sufficient 
proportion of shells ; and there were six- 
inch howitzers, we had no such thing; and 
there was not a sufficient proportion of 
shells to carry forward. 

Is the Committee to understand that the 
twenty-four- pounders taken in South Beve- 
land were not on travelling carriages r— • 
They were upon travelling carriages with 
brackets placed under the carriage itself 
upon the axle, so as to admit of the gun 
"firing over the barbet battery, by w&ich 
means they were raised eighteen inches 
higher than they would have been if they 
had been on travelling carriages ; upon 
the trail of the carrfage they had a piece 
of wood, and a wheel in order to traverse 
them to the same height. 
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Would it hare been practicable with 
the means you possessed to have moved the 
train of heavy ordnance destined for the 
ulterior operation from the Slough passage 
across South Bevel and to Bathz, in any 
reasonable time ? — I do not think it would 
in any reasonable time. 

What do you mean by a reasonable 
time?— I mean by reasonable time, that 
I could calculate tne period for transport- 
ing the ordnance and the necessary arti- 
cle*, from the Slough to Bathz, if I could 
in my own mind ascertain that the roads, 
made only of the common soil of the coun- 
try, would admit of successive heavy con- 
veyance in any weather; but I rather think 
that would be totally impracticable. 

What time do you think it would have 
taken, in hne weather r — I think, with the 
assistance of five hundred horses and one 
hundred country waggons, I could have 
made a depot at Bathz in ten days ; when 
I said a reasonable time, I beg it not to 
be supposed that I meant to say the pe- 
riod, but I wish to say no more than I 
could possibly perform, because that road 
I saw. 

Were you consulted by his Majesty’s 
government, previously to the sailing of 
the Expedition, respecting the objects of 
the Expedition? — I never was. 

Were you consulted by my lord Chat- 
ham, previously to the sailing of the Ex- 
pedition, respecting the practicability and 
the expediency of attacking Antwerp r — I 
never was. 

You state, that if Antwerp had been 
bombarded, you could have transported 
thirty mortars; how many horses would 
have been necessary for that .service, in- 
cluding with the mortars the ammunition, 
the beds of the mortars, and all that would 
have been necessary to have accompanied 
them ?— I had a thousand horses for that 
duty, and I concluded, with the propor- 
tion 1 could have borrowed from the light 
artillery, I could have transported in the 
tin*e I have mentioned the thirty pieces I 
have stated, provided the roads had been 
good and no interruption had taken 
place ; I cannot speak from the local si- 
tuation, because I never saw the roads to 
Antwerp. 

Had you one thousand horses, exclu-*’ 
give of the commissariat horses ? — I had. 

Exclusive also of the light artillery 
horses ?-— Yes. 

Can you state whit number of horses 
would have been requisite to have carried 
the platform, the fascines, the gabions, 
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and all the stores necessary for the engi- 
neers to construct the batteries for the 'ap- 
proaches, previous to placing the mortars ? 
— I cannot ; but in order not to impose 
upon this Committee, I did include the 
platforms in my calculation, though not in 
my department, because 1 knew the ord- 
nance could be of no use without them. 

Do you not imagine it would have, taken 
a much longer space to have opened fire, 
if all that belonged to the engineers de- 
partment was taken into the account ?— 
Not if the engineer’s department had been 
provided for from the resources of the 
country ; I had made no provision for it 
myself. * 

Are you acquainted with the situation 
of Bathz ? — 1 am. 

Do you know whether by opening the 
dykes, the country round Bathz could not 
have been inundated by one tide ? — I do 
not know, but I should conclude the open- 
ing of any dyke in that country would 
have inundated the whole ; there are 
marks of inundation all through it, and 1 
conclude the dykes being raised for the 
purpose, any breach in them would have 
inundated the country. 

Are you acquainted with the strength 
of Lillo or Liefkenshoeik ? — Not at all. 

Are you acquainted with the strength 
of Antw erp ? — Not at all. 

Are you acquainted with the citadel of 
Antwerp ? — Not at all, but by history. 

You have stated, that it might be pos- 
sible by means of the dykes and other 
facilities to destroy the shipping by bom- 
bardment, although under the protection 
of the citadel ; do you think that would 
have been possible if the enemy w ere in 
force on the left bank of the river ?— I 
cannot say; I do not think I spoke posi- 
tively to that, I think I said that there 
might be a possibility to find situations in 
which you could distress or destroy the 
shipping, but- 1 do not think 1 said you 
could destroy the shipping. 

Would not the probability of the suc- 
cess of such an operation be extremely 
diminished, from the circumstance of the 
opposite bank of the river being in pos- 
session of the enemy ?•— It would be an 
additional impediment certainly; I have 
not spoken from local knowledge, that 
would be another obstacle in the way ; I 
was asked for a possibility, and no one can 
doubt the possibility. 

Do you think that there could beany 
certainty of the town of Antwerp surren- 
dering to a .bombardment ?— That is a 
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question upon which I can give no opinion. 

Would you conceive that the com- 
mart ding officer would do his duty, if or- 
dered to defend that important place to 
the last extremity, if he did surrender it 
to a mere bombardment ? — I really do not 
know how I can answer that point; no 
officer who is directed to defend a place 
to the last extremity, could ever surrender 
it upon any terms whatever. 

l)o you conceive that an officer, who 
was directed to defend a place as long as 
it was possibly defensible, would be justi- 
fied in surrendering such a place as Ant- 
werp to a mere bombardment, particularly 
with a communication open to the other 
bank of the river ? — If it depended upon 
the officer himself, certainly not ; if the 
inhabitants out-numbered the garrison, 
they might overawe them. 

• Would not the influence of the inhabi- 
tants be greatly diminished, by the cir- 
cumstance of the citadel commanding the 
town, and by the other circumstance of 
the egress from that town being open to 
them across the river? — I cannot tell; 
the inhabitants might leave the town by 
that means. 

In short, you could not speak with any 
confidence of the certainty of reducing 
the town of Antwerp by a bombardment ? 
— 1-only speak to the destruction. 

Were you ever at Antwerp ? — I never 
was. 

Were not the particular operations en- 
trusted to you upon the sailing of the 
Expedition exclusively directed to Ant- 
werp r — The operation that I understood, 
was the destruction of the French fleet; 
and in case the destruction of the French 
fleet could not be accomplished without 
the town of Antwerp, to overawe the town 
of Antwerp by a bombardment, in case 
the fleet went above Antwerp to overawe 
the garrison of Antwerp or the inhabitants 
of Antwerp, so as to attain the object. 

Had you any written instructions ?— I 
had none. 

Had you any particular information 
with respect to the supposed state of Ant- 
werp, at the time you might expect to be 
there, either as to the state of its defences 
or the number of its garrison ?— I had no 
particular information. 

Had you any information given to you 
of the beach at Santvliet ? — I have none. 

Had you any information given to you 
of the state of the roads from Santvliet, 
till you got into the high road from Ber- 
gen op-Zoom to Antwerp ? — None. 


Had you, with any of his Majesty's 
ministers, or lord Chatham, any consulta- 
tion as to the mode of approaching to-' 
wards Antwerp ?— None. 

When you speak of opening fire against 
Antwerp on the sixth day from the time 
of your being landed "at Santvliet, do you 
include in that the time necessary for 
erecting the batteries from which to open 
a fire I conclude that would have been 
done before the arrival of the artillery; I 
conceived the batteries would have been 
going on all the while. • 

The whole of the opinion you give, 
proceeds on the supposition, that there was 
no enemy to interrupt the progress of the 
artillery from Santvliet to Antwerp, or 
the necessary operations in constructing 
the batteries ? — I understood the question 
to be put to me upon those terms, and I 
answered it accordingly. 

Then in point of fact, you had a train 
of artillery confided to you to operate 
against Antwerp, without any instructions 
or any information either as to the state of 
Antwerp, its defences or garrison, or any 
force the eneni}' might have in the neigh- 
bourhood ? — I fancy that is the case of 
every commanding officer of artillery ; I 
do not believe the commander in chief is 
obliged to give him any information, any 
further than he pleases. 

Did you collect any information upon 
those subjects while you were at Bathz ? 
— I was not at Bathz till information was 
needless, for the Expedition was over ; I 
got there on the 24th. • 

In assuming that no interruption was 
opposed by the enemy to the advance of 
the artillery, do you not mean to assume 
that the British army was superior to the 
enemy in the field, and consequently in a 
situation to protect the advance of the 
artillery ?— -My answer of course was built 
upon it. 

Are you of opinion that the garrison 
the enemy might have in the town of 
Antwerp, provided it was not capable of 
meeting the British army in the field, 
would have had the means of opposing 
any obstacle to the advance of the artil- 
lery to Antwerp in the time you have 
stated ? — The garrison at Antwerp cer«> 
tainly could not; but it was the general’s 
opinion, not mine, upon that subject. 

You have stated, that you saw the road 
from the Slough to Bathz, and you hare 
stated likewise, that you think it would 
have employed yoh ten days with 500 
horses to transport the artillery from the 
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Slough to Bathz; state the distance be- 
tween the Slough and Bathz ?— -It is«stated, 
I believe, at 35 miles. 

If you had employed the 1,(X)0 horses 
you had with you, instead of 500, in what 
apace of tipae could you have transported 
the artillery from Slough to Baths ? — I 
meant to employ my 1,000 horses, and 
500 in addition. 

You suppose the road from Santvliet to 
Antwerp to have been a very different 
road from the road from the Slough to 
Bathz ? — I have made no calculation of 
that road ; my answers are founded upon 
the supposition that it is a very good road, 
that there is no interruption to the pro- 
gress, and that nothing interferes ; I take 
it exactly as you calculate a time-piece 
where there is no friction, I take into the 
account no impediment whatever; those 
were the data I set out upon, that I was to 
meet with no interruption, that the wea- 
ther was good, the roads good, and every 
thing favourable. 

With all the exertion you could make, 
you could not pass the artillery fr<Jm the 
Slough to Bathz in less than ten days? — 
The question put to me js a very different 
one from marching from Santvliet to Ant- 
werp, because it would be necessary for 
me to transport a certain depot of ammu- 
nition to Batliz, considering the difference 
of the line of operation, and 55 miles 
instead of 20 miles, besides an arm of the 
sea to pass. 

Are you not of opinion that the diffi- 
culties of the road and the passage in- 
crease in proportion as you advance to- 
wards an enemy ? — I believe, in the an- 
swers I have made, 1 have put the enemy - 
out of the question ; I have put all obsta- 
cles out of the question. 

Do not all obstacles increase in propor- 
tion as you lengthen your line of march ? 
—It is for that reason I should have esta- 
blished a dep6t. 

Are your opinions formed on the sup- 
position that the town of Antwerp, as well 
as the citadel, was regularly fortified?— I 
do not recollect that the attack of the 
town of Antwerp has been at all a question. 

Did you calculate upon Antwerp being 
regularly fortified ? — In respect to the 
bombardment, I knew there were fortifi- 
cations ; I knew it was not a very regular 
fortification, but I calculated upon a forti- 
fied town. 

At what distance from the town did you 
suppose the large* mortar battery to be 
raised for the purpose of an effectual bom- 


bardment? 1 should conceive, unless 

there were some very peculiar circum- 
stances, a battery might be raised at 300 
yards distance. 

Do you supposd that you could have 
raised your first batteries within range of 
the guns on the principal Works of the 
place h — That is a question for the engi- 
neers ; but I conclude of course, that in 
no fortified place you could raise- your 
batteries, without being within range of 
the guns. 

What weight of guns do you suppose 
to be used upon the principal works of 
such a place as Antwerp?— I conclude 
the largest guns would be 2 4-pounders. 

Must not the nearness of the battery for 
bombardment depend upon the nature of 
the ground in front of the works? — I con- 
ceive very much so ; I conceive, that 
under cover of the ground you may ap- 
proach very near a place. 

Is the Committee to understand, that 
unless there arc some local circumstances 
of ground that admit of a nearer approach, 
it is the range of the guns that would 
direct you first opening trenches or rais- 
ing batteries ? — That is a question for the 
engineers. 

Do you suppose, that in case of extre- 
mity, a judicious French officer would not 
destroy any suburb that covered the ap- 
proaches to Antwerp ? — If he had time, 
most undoubtedly. 

Would it be very easy, in such a case 
of extremity, so effectually to destroy a 
suburb that it would not still afford consi- 
derable covering for an attacking army, 
more especially if the suburb consisted of 
stone-buildings ? — I can only say, it would 
be the duty of every officer to take all the 
advantages he could. 

Is it likely such a suburb as that de- 
scribed, could have been destroyed so as 
not to afford considerable shelter to an at- 
tacking army ? — There is alw ays an ad- 
vantage to be had in the ruins of every 
place that is destroyed. 

Were you furnished with any plan of 
the fortifications of Antwerp ?— 1 was not. 

Must not the want of an exact plan of 
the fortifications of a place, materially re- 
tard the operations, in case of a regular 
siege ? — That is a question for the com- 
mander of the army. 

Do yon mean to state, that you Were not 
in the smallest degree surprised that you 
were not consulted by the commander in 
chief in regard to the operations against 
Antwerp, you commanding the artillery ? 
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meant to state, tSat the command ar hi 
Sltaef of an army is net obliged to comma- ' 
nicfet* 4* ‘the commanding officer of arid* 
lery every thing that he projects ; he #fc$ 
•noa obliged to tell me that he was going 
against Antwerp. 

Is it not usual to consult the officer com- 
manding the artillery , when a place is to 
be bombard? — Ceitainly, when you 
come % upon the spot, as to the proper 
place and the proper portion, most un- 
doubtedly. 

Wa* there any other object to consult 
you upon previously, othei than the means 
that would render the bombardment ef- 
fectual?— -I believe not, that was all I was 
consulted upon; I was consulted upon 
taking the description of aitiHery that 
would effectually bombard a town, and 
awe that town into a capture, under the 
.consequences of its destruction. 

If these mortar batteries arc erected 
within range of shot, would it not be neces- 
sary to make regular approaches pre- 
viously to their construction?—*! should 
rather think not ; you must make a com- 
munication with the mortal batteries, bat 
you would do it at night without their 
knowledge; you might woik back again. 

Would it not have been necessary, in 
order effectually to have destroyed a town 
of the extent of Antwerp, # to have fpn- 
stiucted more than one battery ?— O yes, 
several. 

Would it not have been necessary to 
have constructed something like a parallel, 
or to have thrown up some works to have 
protected the besieging army from the fire 
of the enemy, so as to have protected 
those battei ies? — If the ground did not 
affoid it, most undoubtedly there must 
have been protection by work. 

Would not those operations, together 
with the carnage of all the materials ne- 
cessary, as well for the engineering as the 
artillery department, have required most 
probably a great deal snore than five days 
before fire could have been opened ?— I 
speak only of the train artilleiy. 

What was the whole numbei of the ar- 
tillery horses accompanying the Expedi- 
tion?— I do hot think I have the return; 
but I think, I speak from memory pretty 
exactly, there were 1,000 horses in the 
bombarding train of aitillery, and there 
were about 500 horses for the five brigades 
of field artillery, to accompany the troops; 
and I think there were 160 or 170 horses 
with the troop 'of horse artillery, also in- 
tended to be attached to the troops. 
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‘ 4D*nf'ydu state what proportion of tfcosd 
houses were employed in the siege * of 
Flushing and other services in Walcheten * 
—There ware, I think* about 200 or 250 
employed in the siege of Flushing, but, 

I think thev were all re-emhaiked hut 
about 50 or 60 ; but when I speak, I beg 
to be understood that all the questions 
hav^been put to me upon the supposition 
of having arrived at Antwerp on 6dch a 
day, with the horses and all the artillery 
as they came fiom England ; I suppose 
the whole of the horses to have arrived a* 
they were embarked from England. 

You suppose that five days would sbfc 
necessary to conduct the artillery front 
Santyhet to Antwerp, supposing the whole 
of the horses embarked from England wane 
employed in the service ?— I da 

What time do you think would be re- 
quired for the same service, deducting all 
the horses which weie employed in the 
siege of Flushing; supposing the two 
sieges to ' have been simulianeouV — l 
never conceived they would have been 
landed at all ; I understood the object was 
to proceed immediately to the operation* 
against Antwerp, without any lapsing at 
all of this part of the troops* 

In the supposition that it bad been hit- 
tended to caiiy on the two operations at 
the same time with these diminished* 
means, what number of days would have 
been necessary to have conducted the 
bombarding tiain fiom Santvlict to Ant- 
werp?— There would have been no di- 
minished means for Antwerp, because 
they were embsuked solely and wholly 
for the business of Antwerp, and never 
were intended to have gone to Flushing; 

I mean the troop of horse aitillery, the 
five brigades of field artillery, and the 
1,000 horses for the bombarding tiain. ' 
Were the aimv intended to ptoceed to 
Antwerp provided with scaling ladders?— 
Yes, they were. 

Did not you understand it walWranged 
that no horses weic to be landed at Wal-* 
cheren, but that the whole of the hordes 
applicable to the service of the artillery 
were to proceed to the advanced operation 

against Antwerp? There were 150 

horses independent of those horses I have 
mentioned, that embatked at Poitsmotttb 
to go to Wrlcheren. * 

Is the Committee to understand, that all 
the horses, that you have mentioned, VrHU 
the exception of the 150 that embartted 
at Portsmouth, were destined for tbevcY* 
vice against Antwerp ?— Yes* 

(ii N) 
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There were 200 or 250 landed upon 
Walrheren ?— There were. 

Did those form any part of the. 1300 
horses intended for Antwerp ?— Yes, they 

S ade part of the Antwerp horses, but weie 
it on board again with the loss of 30 op 
00 that were lost. * 

Alter what loss of time were they re- 
embarked, with the loss of the 50 ^ 00 
you have stated ?— I think it was about 
the 18ih or 10th of August. 

Supposing the armament to have arrived 
atfcSaiftvhet with 1,250, instead of 1,500, 
how long would it have taken to have 
conveyed the bombarding artillery from 
Santvliet to Antwerp ? — That is a supposi- 
tion 1 cannot well answer, because the 
calculation 1 have made is upon the sup- 
position I set out with, that we did arrive 
with the number of horses ; if we had ar- 
rived at all we should have arrived with 
50 or 60 horses less; but ail the horses 
went together ; the whole of the horses ar- 
rived at the same period at Antwerp. 

Two hundred and fifty is the sixth part 
of 1,500, if you take away a sixth part of 
. the hnrscs, will not it add a sixth part to 
the time that is necessary ? — No doubt of it. 

Were not the 250 horses landed at 
Walcheien, landed there because the 
% armament was detained in the Slough, and 
prevented advancing to its ulterior des- 
tination ? — They were landed because the 
troops were landed, and the siege of Flush- 
' ing went on ; they were landed to expe- 
dite the siege of flushing. 

If the armament had proceeded against 
Antwerp, would not they have been re- 
euaharki d, and sent to the ulterior destina- 
tion along with the rest of the horses ?— 
Of course. 

Could they have been re-embarked be- 
fore their services could have been dis- 
pensed with in the siege of Flushing ?— 
They were landed as auxiliaries to the 
siege, and of coarse would have gone with 
the trdfeps, who were landed under the 
same circumstances. 

A.nd of course could not have been rq- 
embatked till their services could have 
been dispensed with ?— They would have 
been re-embarked the moment the com- 
mander in chief ordered. 

Are not the head quarters the natural 
•tation f of the officer commanding the 
artillery ? — 1 believe indubitably, ; 

Is it usual for the officer commanding 
the artillery, to receive written instruc- 
tions from the general commanding the 
army to which he is attached ?f*I believe 
' not; I never heard ef it 


As the department of artillery has, in 
general, more communication with the 
navy than any other department of the 
army, state, whether every assistance and 
co-operation that you either asked or could 
have expected, was not most cheerfully 
given by the navy ? — I cannot express the 
assistance and the ability of the officers of 
the navy that were employ^ under my 
command ; I did endeavour to do it before 
they went away, and I trust this public 
acknowledgment will reach them ; 1 never 
can repajrTnem. 

[The witness was directed to withdraw.] 

Colonel Fyers called in ; — Examined by 
the Committee. 

Were you chief engineer to the army 
under the command of the earl of Chat- 
ham ?— I was. 

Would it have been your duty as chief, 
engineer, to have landed at Santvliet, and 
to nave proceeded with the advance of the 
army to Antwerp, for the purpose of re- 
connoitering the defences of the town, and 
of determining, should an immediate as- 
sault have been deemed impracticable, 
how the town could best be attacked ? — 
That would have been my duty if the 
army had landed and advanced there. 

Supposing the army to have arrived and 
to have landed successively in divisions at 
Santvliet on {he 1st, 2d, and 'id of August, 
within what time do you calculate that 
the necessary works for the bombaidment 
of the town could have been completed so 
as to admit of fire being opened upon the 
lace, assuming a working paity to have 
e©n furnished by the army of 4,000 men ? 
—That would have depended very much 
on cirqumstances ; but I am of opinion, 
that on the evening of the 9 th of August the 
batteries would have been ready and the 
platform laid for receiving the ordnance. 

Upon what number of pieces of ord- 
nance is your calculation framed ?— Thirty 
pieces of ordnance. 

Is it your opinion that the hie upon the 
town might have been materially assisted 
by Mr. Congreve's rockets ?— Certainly 
they would have contributed very much 
towards the destruction of the bouses. 

Supposing the bombardment could have 
been commenced on the 9th or 10th of 
Aug., with the means you have described, 
do you consider that they would have 
been adequate to the complete destruc- 
tion of the town if it refused to surrender ? 
—Certainly of a great part of the town ; but 
it depended very much upon the exertions 
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of the garrison ^afld inhabitants to extin- 
guish the* fires; whether the' town could 
have been completely destroyed or not. 

Supposing the totvrt of Antwerp to be 
in out* possession; are you of opinion means 
might have been de#ied for destroying 
the arsenal and, ships building on slips, 
notwithstanding opposition from the cita- 
del ?— I aril ||ot perfectly acquainted with 
the situation of the docks, arsenal, and 
slips, but I should conceive, that, was the 
British army in possession o£|the town, 
they could accomplish that objRt. 

As you have said, that if the army had 
landed at Santvliet on the 1st, 2d, and 3d, 
by the evening of the 9th they would have 
been able to have opened their fire upon 
Antwerp; state why as the army was 
landed at Walcheren on the 20th of July 
it was not until the 13th of August they 
.were enabled to open their fire upon 
Flushing ? — I did not myself land on the 
island of Walcheren until the 31st; at that 
time I expected that I was to have pro- 
ceeded with the commander in chief to- 
wards Antwerp ; I went oil board ship 
again, and returned on the 1st of August, 
and when I found that my lord Chatham 
had established his head quarters at Mid- 
dleburg, I repaired thither to receive his j 
commands ; I then immediately went to- 
wards Flushing, where I fqpnd the army 
taking up their ground for the investment 
of that garrison; at that time the ad- 
vanced pickets of the army were engaged 
with the French ; 1 at that time met gen. 
Brown coming away wounded, I had not 
then an opportunity of reconnoitering 
Flushing; the next day, the 2d, I did re- 
connoiter part of Flushing : I reconnoiter- 
ed also as far as the Dyke of Rammekins 
on the left, to which the army had not 
then extended its posts; at my recom- 
mendation a post was established upon 
the Dyke of Rammekins ; I reconnoitered 
Rammekins and pointed out a situation for 
batteries to be erected Against that place; 
at that time there were barely entrench- 
ing tools sufficient for constructing the 
batteries before Rammekins; the next 
day a sufficient number of entrenching 
tools did arrive, and ground was broken 
under the direction of colonel D’Arcy be- 
fore Flushing; Veer surrendered I believe 
on the 1st; it was some time before the 
transports could get in with the engineers^ 
stores and materials to get them landed 
and conveyed to the engineers park and 
depot at West Sonberg; I at that time 
did npt take a particular direction either 


i, of thje disposition of the tools andmaterials, 

I or of the minutiae of the siege, as I did 
i not expect to remain any time upon the 
island, arid it was not until the Sth that 
my lord Chatham put it in orders that I 
might take the direction of the siege of 
Flushing ; I did not Conceive myself at 
all to be accountable for any thing previ- 
ous to that time, but alter that period I do 
believe that the operations of the siege 
advanced as fast as thW weather and othev < 
circumstances would allow. V: \ 

Were you consulted before the Expedn 
tion sailed, by his Majesty's government 
with respect to the operatioiis intended 
to be carried on against Antwerp ? — No, 

I was not ; I received my orders to take 
the command of the engineers department 
I think about the 17th of June, and I think 
it was the 19th that I gave directions to 
the different officers of the engineers. 

Was any plan of Antwerp given to you? 
— 1 oouldnot find any plan of Antwerp-ill 
the Tower nor any where ; but I did ob- 
tain the loan of a plan which was private 
property; it was a French engraved plan 
in the year 1781 of Antwerp arid its en- 
virons as far as Litlo. 

What number of horses had you at your 
command for transporting all the' stores 
that would have been necessary to have 
raised the batteries against Antwerp ?-— 
We never had any horses attached to the 
department of the engineers in particular, 
we depended upon the quarter- master- ' 
general for the requisite supply of horses. * 

In the calculation of time you have 
made, what number of horses did you 
suppose yourself to have been provided 
with ? — I calculated upon the number of 
the Dutch waggons, they usually have 
two horses in each' waggon, and 1 suppose 
it' would require about 200 waggons* 

Did you calculate upon tho*e waggons, 
as supposing them to have been procured 
and embarked from South Bevelagd, or to 
be procured after the arrival of He army 
at Santvliet ? — I depended very much upon 
the arrangements made by the quarter- 
master genera] in that respect. 

Are you acquainted with the state qf 
the roads between Santvliet and Antwerp ? 
— No, I am not. 

Are you acquainted with the nature uf 
# the qouutry ? — 1 never was in that coun- 
try itself. 

Then you cannot state from your own; 
knowledge that the service could fcavq 
been effected in so short a time as 
I you hive supposed*? — I calculate upon 
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the supposition that the roads were 
good. / 

Would hot the rapidity of these ope- 
rations have, depended in some degree 
upon the state of the weather ? — I appre- 
hend they would, but I have supposed 
file weather was favourable. 

Might it not have been possible the 
toads might have been broken up or 
otherwise obstructed, and have you cal- 
culated upon any obstruction on the part 
of the enemy ?— No; I have supposed 
that the army would make good its waj', 
and that the means we had Would over- 
pome any obstruction that might be oc- 
casioned by injuring the roads. 

Has any allowance been made for delay 
in overcoming apy such obstacles in the 
peculation in which you imagine that, 
you might have opened fire upon the 
Pth or 10th against Antwerp ?— Yes, we 
carried With us small bridges, and the 
tnepns of crossing any cuts or ditches that 
might have been made ; we had also 
fascines and hurdles to make good our 
Way over any swamps or marshes had we 
encountered them ; but I beg leave to ob- 
serve that the overcoming difficulties of 
this sort is peculiarly under the superin- 
tendance of the quarter master general's 
(department. 

Would not the investment of Antwerp 
Jiave been a necessary preliminary to 
erecting any mortar batteries ?— Yes, 1 
apprehend it would. 

Would not some time have been neces- 
sary to reconnoitre the works of Ant- 
werp before it could be ascertained where 
$hose batteries could be erected with the 
reatest effect ?— Undoubtedly ; and I 
ave taken that into the calculation. 

Would not the time necessary to com- 
plete the investment and the reconnois- 
aance of Antwerp have depended very 
Jnuch upon the force and activity of the 
garrison ?-*-I suppose in the first instance 
that the army is competent to drive the 
tenemy into the garrison ; that being the 
lease tme investment could be a matter of 
„jio .difficulty, provided the army was in 
Sufficientforce to effect that purpose. 

; . Supposing Antwerp was provided with 
a competent garrison in proportion to its 
jfcfctent, would it not be in toe power of 
that garrison to create considerable obt 
abruption to the earliest operations of the 1 
Isiege ?— I have already in my answer to 
fernier question opposed that the 
garrison is driven Jk, by,, .the besieging 
IKayf W efthrse it business 


of the besieged to throw every difficulty 
he can in the way of the besiegers; but I 
take it for granted that the besieging army, 
is able to establish itself before the place. 

Do you imagine Jjrou could insure the 
surrender of the twn of Antwerp by a 
bombardment ?— No, I will not answer 
for that. 

Are you acquainted with the extent of 
the town of Antwerp Within the works? — 
As far as plans apparently accurate can 
inform mqgtl think I am. 

Do you Know the situation of the arse- 
nal and the slips Where the ship3 were 
building ? — No, I\ do not ; unless from 
what I have learned from the evidence 
delivered in this House. 

Are you acquainted with the citadel ? 
— No further, tlian by the plans and by 
hearsay ; I never was there. 

Do you conceive that you were pro-* 
vided with any means to insure the cap- 
ture of the citadel ?— We had all means 
necessary for it. 

W ere the means to besiege the citadel 
included in the calculation of time you 
have given to the Committee ? — No ; I 
made no calculation of the time necessary 
to besiege either the town or the citadel ; 
I have only calculated when the first bat- 
tery might have been opened. 

Do you apprehend the citadel might 
have been attacked by a bombardment ? 
— A bombardmeut might certainly have 
had its use ; but it is not the mode of 
attack I should have depended entirely 
upon. 

If it had been thought necessary to 
have besieged the citadel, would it have 
required a much longer time than has 
been stated, before batterids could be 
opened against the citadel ?-*-! suppose 
that, the bombaVdmept of the town of 
Antwerp might have induced the nu- 
merous inhabitants of that very opulent 
town to submit to his Majesty's arms, and 
that the submission of the town would 
have tended very much to facilitate the 
attach upon the citadel : wfifen the citadel 
was attacked in the year 1746 by count 
Claremont, they availed themselves very 
much of having possession of the town, 
as ope of the approaches was carried 
along the covered Way of the town to- 
wards the citadel. 

Do you know whether the citadel ts 
casemated ?— No, I do Pot. 

In the calculation of time Which you 
have made, how near to the works do 
you suppose those ibfdtcnes /could .hath 
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been erected ?— That would have depend- 
ed. very much upon the advantages that 
presented themselves from buildings or 
hollow ways or hedges, or covers of some 
sort, of which we might have availed our- 
selves in the first instance ; but 1 should 
have been satisfied if the mortar batteries 
Could have been established within 5 or 
600 yards of the town. 

Unless much greater advantages had 
presented themselves than commonly do 
before a fortress, where ever*, such faci- 
lity has been removed, as Tar as the 
enemy had it in their power to remove 
them, would not it have required pro- 
ceeding by regular approaches before you 
could have erected a battery within $00 
yards of the place ? — I conceive, that if 
there were no advantages of the kind I 
have alluded to, if it was a perfect plain, 

» in the time 1 have allowed we might have 
hail the batteries prepared at 5 or 600 
yards from the place to receive the guns, 
provided the nature of the soil was favour- 
able to working, and taking into the cal- 
culation the strength of the w ork ng par- 
ties that would have been alf rded. 

Operating from that dis ance, and con- 
sidering the extent of the town, are you 
certain that it would have been, possible 
to have ascertained the precise situation 
of the arsenals and the ships bud !>ng in 
the slips, and completely to have de- 
stroyed them by bombardment ? — I con- 
ceive t hat much of that depends upon the 
situation of the arsenals,, with which I 
was not acquainted ; but the batteries of 
bourse would have been placed with a 
view to effect that purpose, and the 
breadth of the towu was not so great as 
to exceed the range of heavy mortars 
placed $ or 600 yards from the walls. 

What is the range of a heavy mortar ? 
— The utmost range of a 13-inch mortar 
would be from 4 to 5,000 yards. 

Considering the ignorance in which 
the army was fcrith respect to the precise 
situation oLthe arsenals and the extent 
of the toW^and the difficulty of making 
nearer approaches ; would not a destruc- 
tion of the - hips and the arsenals by bom- 
bardment have been of doubtful opera- 
tion ?— It cannot be said, that it would be 
% sure or certain operation ; 1 should in 
that situation have depended more upon 
the submission of the town than upon the 
chance of a shell destroying the arsenal ; 
but at the same time, it was very pro- 
bable, from the combustible nature of 
£aval stores, that if topt entirdy destroyed. 


they might have been very much injured 
by the bombardment and by the rockets. 

Supposing the fleet had run up the 
river under the guns of the citadel, would • 
it not have been very doubtful whether 
they could be destroyed by a bombard- 
ment from the right bank ?— That depends 
so much upon the situation of the citadel 
and the adjacent country, which* I had 
not then seen, nor had an opportunity of 
reconnoitring, that 1 cannot possibly an- 
swer that question ; 1 cannot tell without 
having been on the ground, how neaf it 
was practicable to advanc e the batteries 
towards the shipping, nor can 1 tell to 
what degree the shipping would have 
been covered or prote cted by the citadel. - 

Do you know the situation of Bathz ?— » 
Ido. 

Cannot the country all round Bathz, be 
inundated to a considerable extent by 
opening the sea dyke ?— No doubt, for 
the country was inundated all round 
Bathz, and has since been recovered by 
dykes from the sea. 

Could not Bathz have been surrounded 
by inundation in the course of one tide, 
if the sea dyke was cut through ?— I doubt 
whether it would in one tide, but I dare 
say in a few tides it would. 

Had the country been inundated, would 
it not have been necessary to have ap- 
proached it by a narrow dyke all the 
way from Crabbendyke ?*— Certainly, that 
would have been the only Way of com- 
municating with ft. 

Under these circumstances, would not 
the reduction of Bathz have required a 
considersble time ? — No, I do not think 
Bathz could have resisted any length of 
time, even under those circumstances, 
because the dyke on the side of the Scheldt 
crosses it in such a manner as to afford 
cover for troops very near to the fort ; 
and I should apprehend in that case, that , 
we should have had the assistance of 
naval co-operation. 

Do you know how far the navigation of 
the West Scheldt to Santvliet is com? 
manded by the batteries on South BeVe- 
land ? — I iancy up as far as Waarden. 

Can you state whether the armament 
could have gone up the Scheldt to Sant? 
vliet, until our army had been in posset* 

• Sion ot South Beveland?— I certainty 
would not have recommended its going, 
up until we had secured the batteries^ &ot 
those batteries being all Open ift the rear, 
must have fallen upon the landing of any 
•mall party of troops. 
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You have said that if the army left 
Sanlvliet upon the 3d of Aug. it would 
reach Antwerp upon the night of the Oth, 
so as to open nre upon it on the 10th ?— I 
suppose the army to have landed upon the 
1st, 2d, and 3d, and the commanding 
engineer to have gone forward with the 
1st division to reconnoitre Antwerp, and 
that the stores, materials, and tools would 
have arrived time enough to break ground 
upon the 6th at night, under every fa- 
vourable cicumstance ; that then on the 
night of the 9th, the battei ies vAuld have 
been ready to receive the ordnance. 

By your expression of “ under every 
favourable circumstance,” do not you 
mean good weather, good and unbroken 
roads, and the enemy incapable of offer- 
ing any opposition to the approaching 
army ? — I do suppose certainly those fa- 
vourable circumstances, except that what- 
ever opposition the enemy did offer, 
was not more than an invading army was 
equal to overcome. 

You mean that the enemy could not of- 
fer successful opposition to one division of 
an invading army, as you state that the 
army was to proceed in divisions as it 
landed ?*— I concluded, whatever opposi- 
tion the enemy did offer, would not be 
more than the first division was equal to 
overcome. 

What is the range of Congreve's 
rockets ? — It is really a projectile, the na- 
ture of which I am not very conversant 
with, but I believe the range is very con- 
siderable, at least not less than that of a 
10 inch mortar; but this I speak with 
diffidence. 

What is the range of a 10 inch mortar ? 
—I suppose from 3 to 4,000 yards. 

Is it not true that those rockets cannot 
be pointed with any accuracy, unless to 
lar^e objects ? — I should apprehend, from 
their form, that they must be subject to 
considerable aberration in their flight. 

You have stated, that you trusted, in 
some measure, to the horses and waggons 
that might have been collected after your 
landing at Santvliet ?— I depended entire- 
ly on the quartermaster general's depart- 
ment for that. 

Are you acquainted with the state of 
the works of Antwerp ? — No, J am not ; I 
know nothing of Antwerp, except fronv 
plans, and from the reports I have heard 
of the stale of the works. 

You styrte, that you believe the plan 
taken in 1761 was correct? — I believe I 
said it was apparently accurate. 


Do you conceive that Antwerp was 
liable to be taken by a coup-de-muin ?— 
If the works are at all as perfect as they 
were in the plan, I should apprehend 
they are not to be taken by a coup-dc - 
maim, unless the garrison should be very 
insufficient or extremely gupine. 

If Antwerp had not surrendered to abom- 
bardment, by what means then did you 
intend to proceed ? — There would be" no 
other method, I conceive, but by regular 
approaches. 

Do you conceive that you possessed the 
means of commencing a regular siege, 
against a place of the extent and with the 
fortifications of Antwerp ?— As far as de- 
pended on the engineer’s depaitment, I 
had. 

Do you conceive that there was a suffi- 
cient quantity of artillery with the Expe- 
dition to carry on the siege of Antwerp, 
if it had been found necessary ?— -There 
certainly was not; there was not a suffi- 
cient number of battering guns, although 
there were some ; but 1 understood that 
guns from the shipping weie to have been 
conveyed in case the operations had come 
to that extremity to require regular ap- 
proaches. 

Were there any travelling carriages for 
the guns that belonged to the shipping ? — 
The ship carriages would have done very 
well, and the guns and carnages might 
have been conveyed by sling carriages. 

If it had been necessary to proceed in a 
regular siege do you conceive there would 
have been any prospect of the place sur- 
rendering before a breach had been bat- 
tered ?— No, Ido not ; nor do I suppose ] 
from my idea of the place, as it appeal's 
in the plan, that the place could in that 
case have suiendered, before batteries 
had been established upon the glacis 
which it appears to have, and a passage 
formed across the wet ditch. 

Is the Committee to understand that a 
breach can hardly be battered, except 
from the glacis of a place that is legu- 
larly fortified ?— That is thdRtosual situa- 
tion for batteries to batter a breach ; and 
where there is a glacis, it is not probable 
that batteries will be able to see the scarp, 
except they are put in that situation. 

Do you conceive that it would have 
been safe for the British army under the 
command of lord Chatham, to have ad- 
vanced to the siege of Antwerp, leaving 
Li llo, Liefkenshoeik and Bergen-op-Zoom 
behind them? — No; I should suppose 
that it would be necessary to leave a force 
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sufficient to attack both Li Ho and Liefken- 
shoeik ; bat I conceive that need not be 
a very great force, as thp only mode of 
approaching them was along the dykes, 
and the navy would have afforded so con- 
siderable auxiliary aid. 

Do not you conceive that it would have 
been necessary also to have masked Bcr- 
gen-op-Zoem ? — Yes, I do. 

Dojrou know whether or not Breda is 
one of the three principal depots of the 
Dutch army ? — I should suppose it is. 

At what distance do you suppose Breda 
to be from Antwerp ?— About 40 miles, I 
believe. 

Supposing you had established yourself 
within 5 or 600 yaids of the wall of the 
place, how long would it have required 
to carry an approach to the edge of the 
glacis with a view of establishing a 
.breaching battery against the place ? — 
Five nights, 1 think. 

Do you think that the town could have 
been completely ihvested, without also 
investing the citadel ? — No, 1 think it 
could not. 

Have you estimated what force it would 
take completely to have invested the town 
and citadel ? — I was not called upon for 
any estimate of that kind. 

Can you, from your knowledge of tile 
works estimate the force necessary for that 
purpose? — I should suppose from 30 to 
40,000 men. 

Do you consider that the force neces- 
sary to invest the Tete de Flandre would 
be in addition to the 30 or 10,000 men you 
have stated ? — I really am not sufficiently 
acquainted with the country to answer 
that question ; I never was there. 

Have you estimated the time it would 
take, with % working party of 4,000 
men, to carry lines of investment round 
Antwerp and the citadel ?— With that 
army I do not conceive it was necessary 
to make lines of circumvallation ; I con- 
ceive that party would give law to the 
country. 

Do you mpan to state that though the 
investment of Antwerp might have been 
necessary for a regular siege, it was 
equally necessary in the case of bombard- 
ment ?— In the first instance, I did sup- 
pose the place might have surrendered 
without compelling the besiegers to enter 
into a regular siege, and in that case pro- 
bably a smaller force might have accom- 
plished the object without investing the 
place. 

If the citadel was not attacked as well 


as the town, would not the greater part of 
the garrison of the citadel he applicable 
to the defence of the town?— *1 suppose 
that the garrison is all the same thing, that 
if the town surrendered the garrison Would 
retire into the citadel, or at least as many 
as were necessary for the defence of the 
citadel. 

[The witness was directed to withdraw. 
—The Chairman was directed to report 
progress, and ask leave to sit again.] 


18 . 

Jovis, U° die Martii, 1310. 

The Right. Hon. Sir John Anstruthir, 
Bart, in the Chair. 

Daniel Woodriff, Esq. Captain in hit 
Majesty’s Navy, called in. — Examined 
by the Committee. 

Were you at the head of the transport, 
department on the late Expedition under 
the earl of Chatham ? — I was. 

State to the Committee what the sys- 
tem was that was adopted by your orders 
for the embarkation of the sick from the 
inland of Walcheren ? — After the final de- 
termination to evacuate South Bevel and, 
the sick, together with the well of the 
army, were embarked on board such ships 
as we had up at Bathz, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of that country, and they were 
embarked immediately under the superin- 
tendance of the commander in chief, or 
such captains and officers as he pleased to 
direct to superintend the embarkation at 
different points on South Bevel and. 

From the pressure of the military cir- 
cumstances under which South Bcveland 
was evacuated, was it practicable to adopt 
the same regulations with respect to the 
convenient embarkation of the troops, 
cither in health or sickness, as was after- 
wards attended to in the embarkations 
which took place from the island of Wal- 
chereii ? — After the fleet retired to Wal- 
cheren from, the island of South Beveland, 
there was no regular application from the 
removal of sick until the Jth or 6th of 
September; nor was it possible then, from 
the pressure and the want of transports ; 
and those already come dotiAl being or* 
*dered immediately to England to furnish 
other ships immediately. * 

Were all the sick that were embarked 
from the island of Walcberen, embarked 
under the inspectionr of, medical pfficei#. 
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and was the proportion of transports fur- 
nished according to their recommenda- 
tion and judgment?— They were not em- 
barked in the first instance under the in- 
spection of medical officers, for there Were 
not, I believe, medical officers to attend ; 
for they were obliged to go home wilh 
such sick as were embarked from South 
Beveland ; afterwards they always were ; 
I attended with the medical officers fre- 
quently myself ; and when I could not 
attend myself, 1 sent an officer to do it. 

cprom what period were thvbirk em- 
barked under the inspection of medical 
officers -From about the 13th of Septem- 
ber ; I cannot speak precisely to the day. 

Upon the whole, what was the average 
tonnage per man that was appropriated 
to the reception of the sick that were re- 
moved from the island of Walcheren to 
England ?— In the first instance, when the 
troopsjwere embarked from South Beve- 
land, it was impossible to ascertain ex- 
actly what tonnage wc could spare to a 
man; but afterwards they were generally 
allowed from two tons to three and a half, 
according to the nature of the disease, anil 
whether it was a person that could assist 
himself or a person that required more 
medical attendance. 

Were you employed on service in the 
Scheldt as an officer of the navy in the 
year 1794? — I was employed in the 
Scheldt in the year 1794 as an agent of 
transports. 

Were you at that time at Antwerp ?— I 
was. 

Had you any opportunity of examining 
the defences of Antwerp, and if so, state 
to the Committee what your observations 
were, at that time, upon the state of the 
defences of that town ?— -I had no great 
opportunity of visiting the town or its en- 
virons ; I was extremely busily employed 
in embarking the sick of the* army, and 
the stores from the commissariat and me- 
dical department in the fleet of transports 
under my command ; but from the little 
observation I made, the works of Antwerp 
appeared in a very decayed ruinous state ; 
1 did not see a single gun mounted any 
where ; I visited the top of the steeple of 
tbe citadel for the purpose of viewing the 
inundation upon the coast of Flanders. 

Did yotiJVben lately on service in the 
Scheldt, understand from any information 
you recfjved, that the works of Antwerp 
‘bad undergone any material improvement 
erace the French became possessors of 
dhat place, and priolr to the arrival of the 


British Expedition in thfe Scheldt? — No, 
1 did not. 

What opinion were you led to fotm, 
from the information you received, as to 
the probability of an attack upon Antwerp 
haviftg been successful, if the armament 
had arrived at Santvliet farly in August ? 
— I am hardly prepared to answer that 
question. • 

You have stated, that in the early part 
of September, when the first regular ap- 
plies 1 ion was made lor transports to take 
Rick from Walcheren, there had been so 
great a demand for transports to remove 
the sick from South Beveland, that there 
was not a supply to answer that demand ? 
—Not from the 5th until about the 13th. 

Did that supply, that arrived on the 
1 3th, consist of fresh transports, or were 
they transports that returned after having 
conveyed the sick in the first instance to, 
England ? — They were some fresh tran- 
ports, and some of tbe original fleet that I 
had picked up that had not found me be- 
foic. 

What quantity of tonnage might you 
have about the 1 3th ? — Not more than 
from fe'00 to 1 ,000 tons probably. 

Were they used in the removal of sick 
^mediately ?— No. 

How soon was it they were used ? — I 
believe there^were no sick sent home from 
my first statement to the commander in 
chief until about the 7th of October, but I 
am not perfectly clear as to that date. 

Did an increased quantity of transport* 
arrive at Walcheren between the 13th ol 
September and 7th of October, and if so, 
at what dates?— Between the 13th and 
19th of September there were perhaps 40 
sail arrived, equal to the carrying at least 
3,000 sick home. 

Do you mean that on the 19th you had 
tonnage for 3,00() men including those 
you had on the 13th, or in addition to 
them ? — On the 15th of Sept/I addressed 
a letter to the naval commander in chief, 
and one to col. Offhey the assistant quar- 
termaster general, signifying that I had 
6hips for 2,000 sick men ; on the 19th I 
wrote again to signify 1 had ships equal 
to carrying 3,000 sick men, independent 
of two" large ships left in reserve by re- 
quest of the commander in chief for the 
23d regiment, or any other casualty that 
might happen. 

Upon the whole, on the 19th, what ex- 
tent of tonnage had you altogether which 
would have then enabled you to earry 
sick to England, and for how many sick 
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men ? — I cannot correctly state the ton- Has your lordship heard that a plan was 
nage, but it was between five and six, in contemplation for disembarking the 
thousand, but the list enclosed to the com- whole of the cavalry, infantry, and brigade * 
mander in chief will state that correctly. artillery, destinedf for the ulterior objects 
Did this encreased quantity of tonnage of the Expedition, a» welt as the horses 
consist of ships* returned from England belonging to the heayy ordnance, in the 
that had carried*sick before ? — No part of Slough passage on South Bevel and, march- 
them were, but there were ships came out ing them to the eastern end of that island 
properly equipped and supplied with me- and there reimbarking them for the pur- 
dical •comforts expressly for the reception pose of landing them upon the continent? 
of the sick. I never heard while I was abroad that such 

Did any further quantity of transports plan had^een in contemplation, 
come out from England, or arrive at Wal- What obstacles and objections to # the 
cheren between the 19th of September execution of such a plan, does your lord- 
and the 7th of October ? — Yes ; as they ship suppose would have presented them- 
arrived they were so reported to the com- selves, if it had been attempted ?— I should 
mander in chief. think the objections to such a plan would 

Can you state to what amount ?— On have been numerous, and of considerable 
the 30th of September ten additional sail weight ; in the first place, the incon- 
arrived, and were reported on that day. venience of disembarking all the horses 
Do you recollect the tonnage of tnose with the certainty of a re- embarkation at 
ten transports ?— No ; but they were the other end of the island, in order to 
deemed very ample, at the rate of at least land upon the continent, appears to me to 
two ton a man. have been in itself a great objection ; the 

For what number of men ? — I believe it only advantage that could suggest itself, 
was above 1,000; lam not certain, but as likely to arise from the plan, would 
my letter will shew that. have been to save time ; and it appears to 

Did any more transports come out be- me that the plan would not have had that 
tween the 30th of September and the 7th effect : In the first place, the landing place 
of October ? — There were some more at w hich the infantry of part of my divi* 
transports came out between the 30th of sion, and of lord Huntley’s division were 
September and the 1 1 th of October, I can- landed from the Slough Passage, was se- 
not precisely say on what day it was. lected by captain Jones of the Namur, as 
What number sailed for England on the the best lanaing-place to be found irUhe 
11th of October ?— I believe none what- passage, and from every information that 
ever; it was on the 7th of October the I could get, and the most careful examiba- 
commander in chief determined only that tion afterwards by myself, I am satisfied 
he would send the sick to England. it was well chosen, and the best especially 

When did they sail? — Between the 10th for cavalry ; that landing place was very 
and the 1 3th I think, I cannot precisety far advanced in the Slough, if I recollect 
say; I left Walchercn myself on the 11th right, nearly from three-fourths to four- 
of October. fifths of the distance from the anchorage 

Do you know the reason why this quan- off Veer to the point of South Beveland 
tity of tonnage of transports was not em- opposite to the castle of Rammekins, so 
ployed in bringingthe sick to England, that a great part of the difficult naviga- 
between the 19th. ofi September, when tion of the Slough would have been equally 
they were collected at Walchercn, and the to have been encountered .if the cavalry 
time of their actual sailing ;was the wind and artillery had been landed at that land- 
unfavourable, or are you aware of any cir- ing-place ; and in point of fact the v ca- 
cumstance to prevent it ? — I do not know valry transports did not arrive off the 
why; but I believe the commander in ferry at the Slough Passage till the 13th 
chief intended to embark such of the sick of August, the firstvof them I believe, bpt 
as were then in hospitals on board of the the fleet was so large that I cannot speak 
ships afloat, to see what effect it would ( accurately whether it was the first or the 
have upon the disease.' main body, did not arrive off Rammekins 

[The witness was directed to withdraw.] till the 14th, and the landing place was 

between the ferry -house and the point 
ticut. General the Right Hon. the Earl of opposite to Rammekins, I should tfcink 
Rossltn, again called in ; Examined f u u a mile and a half from the ordinary 
by the Committee. f err y ; I may perhaps add, that unless the 

vot. xv. — Appendix, (2 0) 
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cavalry could* have been landed and have 
moved forward immediately, I apprehend 
some inconvenience would have been 
felt from retaining them long in South 
Beveland, especially fiom the want of 
water. 

Does not your lordship think that the 
cavalry would have suffered in the debarka- 
tion on South Beveland in the first in- 
stance ; and would not the embarkation 
at the other end of the island have been 
very difficult for the cavalry, and was not 
that operation likely to have rendered 
them less fit for service when they should 
be landed at Santvliet than they other- 
wise would ha%e been ? — Cavalry arc al- 
ways exposed to sutler in embarkations 
and disembarkations, and it is therefore 
highly desirable to avoid an unnecessary 
repetition of them ; and I should certainly 
have prefeired carrying the cat airy up to 
the point of disembarkation in their ships, 
to landing and carrying them across the 
island, subject to re-embark at or near 
Bathz afterwards. 

Was any, and what subsistence issued to 
the men of your lordship's division prior 
to thru* embarkation ?— To the men of my 
division, and I believe to all the troops, 
subsistence was issued ; I should appre- 
hend about the 24th of July for the follow- 
ing month to the 24jh of August, and was 
issued to the men in this country. 

In what way was that issue made ? — I 
apprehend for the most part in notes, in 
•omc cases such as the paymasters could 
get for their bills, when drawn upon the 
coast ; in some cases in bank notes ; but 
I believe in few caseb or hardly in any 
specie. 

Were those notes negociable in South 
Beveland or in Waleheren ?— As far as I 
knew they were not, and great inconveni- 
ence was felt in South Beveland (to which 
alone I can speak) in consequence of the 
W&nt of money for the troops ; and from 
the repre entations of that inconvenience 
lord Chatham was induced to permit a 
•mall issue : I should think, upon taking 
one with another, of about 200/. a re- 
giment on account of the subsistence 
that would have been to have been issued 
upon the 24th of August, in or^er to 
remedy the pressing inconvenience. 

In what way was the issue made that 
was directed by lord Chatham ?— In coin. 

I believe in dollars and ducats ; chiefly 
dollars I should imagine# 

Were the men called upon to account 
for the notes they had received when the 
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subsequent issue was made by lord Chat- 
ham's direction ?— I apprehend the notes 
were in few or no instances paid to the 
men ; but in almost all cases they re- 
frained in the hands of the paymaster or 
the officer, therefore of course they came 
to account. 

Does your lordship recollect, that on 
landing at Copenhagen all the horses were 
disembarked in boats ? — I was not present 
at the landing at Copenhagen ; at Wed- 
beck I landed with my division in Coagi 
bay ; some with me were certainly. 

It has come to your lordship's know- 
ledge, that they did land in boats in Wed- 
beck bay ? — I believe it ; 1 do not know 
it ; but it may be sufficient to say, that I 
saw them all embark in boats, and stages 
made upon boats, in the isle of Rogcn. 

Does your lordship happen to recollect 
what was the distance of the place where 
the guns were landed at Copenhagen to 
the point where the batteries were opened ? 
— I believe the guns were land at Sho- 
skoved, and I should think the distance 
, from thcnceto the batteries did not exceed 
from five to seven miles. 

How long did it take to tianspoit the 
guns from the place where they were 
landed, to the place where the batteries 
were opened? — I cannot pi ecisely speak 
to the time of* landing the heavy artillery, 
but I know the night when the batteiies 
were openedyand I can speak to the time 
when the troops first landed, and when I 
arrived with the army. 

Have the goodness to state the dates.— 
The troops landed on the Kiih of August, 
as I believe, for I was not with them ; and 
the bombardment began on the evening of 
the 2d of September. 

What was the nature of that road ? — 
The road was very good. 

Was any interruption given by the 
enemy ? — None that I know of to the 
transport of tlfc guns; there was occa- 
sional fire from the gun- boats upon a part 
of it, but, none that I am aware of to pre- 
vent the passage of the guns. 

Did any circumstances arise to create 
delay to. the transporting of the guns? — I 
know of no circumstances to have created 
any extraordinary delay. 

Were any horses employed in trans- 
porting those guns from the place of land- 
ing to Copenhagen?— I do not know what 
proportion of hordes from the country were 
employed, but I know a very considerable 
number were at the disposal of the artil- 
lery, if requisite. 
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Does your lordship remember the num- 
bet of heavy guns that were taken to Co- . 
penhagen? — 1 think about 50 ^-poun- 
ders, about 40 mortars; and 10 or .12 
howitzers. 

Did your lordship hear any complaint 
of the want of means of transporting those 
mortars aqjd guns to Copenhagen ? — 1 did 
not ; but any complaint on that subject 
woulcf not have come to me. 

Does your lordship know, whether the 
country round Bathz, and from thence to 
Crabbendykc, might not have been inun- 
dated ?— -I have no doubt that a great part 
of the country between Bathz and Crab- 
bendyke might have been inundated ; it is 
all newly recovered. 

Supposing tlm dykes to have been cut, 
and the garrison in Bathz determined to 
resist as long as it was possible; how long 
"does your lordship imagine it would have 
taken to reduce Bathz ? — That is a ques- 
tion that I am not competent to answer, 
because it infers several previous ques- 
tions, when and from whence the guns 
for that service were to be brought, and 
by what means. 

Suppose the dykes had been cut, and 
the garrison in Bathz determined to resist 
as long as it was possible, how long does 
your lordship imagine it would have taken 
to have reduced Bathz undf*r the circum- 
stances under which sir John Hope ap- 
peared before it ? — Sir John Hope had 
with him, as far as 1 know, only a small 
proportion of field artillery, and without 
further means the delay must have been 
considerable if the resistance was obsti- 
nate. 

What does your lordship mean by a 
considerable delay, how many days ?- — I 
really am not competent, from not having 
given to that subject a very particular con- 
sideration upon the spot, to give a very 
satisfactory answer upon it ; but I should 
much doubt whether could have been 
reduced with an obstinate defence without 
further means. 

Were there not found upon the batte- 
ries of South Be ve land heavy artillery 
sufficient with ammunition for the attack 
of Bathz, had it been necessary ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

Upon the supposition that the dykes had 
been cut, how soon is it probable that that 
heavy artillery might have been brought 
upon Bathz, and in how short a time af- 
terwards might the fort have been re- 
duced ?— The transport would have been 
very difficult along the dyke, but from 


Waarden to Bathz perhaps the thing 
might have been accomplished in five or 
six days. 

Does not the channel of the river lie 
immediately under the fort of Bathz so as 
to permit men-of-war am! gun-vessels to 
lie close to the fort, arid to batter a breach 
if it had been thought necessary r— I be- 
lieve the channel of the river does enable 
vessels to come near enough to have great 
effect upon the fort, but the question that 
w as put to me was under the circumstances 
under which sir John Hope arrived, and at 
that time there were no vessels or gun- 
boats in the river ; the flotilla did not ar- 
rive till the 1 1th of August, on which day, 

I believe some flat boats from sir Richard 
Keats met the flotilla at. Bathz through the 
Bergen-op-Zoom channel. 

Was there no road from Waarden to 
fort Bathz, or horses to be found in the 
country which could have drawn the 
heavy artillery, being as I understand 
mounted on travelling carriages, in less 
time than six days from the place where 
they vyere found to fort Bathz ?— The 
country being supposed to be under water 
there could be no road but along the dyke, 
which could not be a hard road ; with 
respect to horses, there were plenty in the 
country. But those guns were not what 
I should have -called mounted on travel- 
ling carriages ; in the first place I saw no 
limbers to them, and I believe the car- 
riages differed from what as far as I know 
(but I speak without any confident recol- 
lection upon the subject) would have been 
described as travelling carriages. 

Your lordship’s answer appears to have 
been given under the impression, that part 
of South Beveland would have been inun- 
dated; but supposing the country not to 
be inundated, what time would it have 
taken under those circumstances to have 
transported the artillery from Waarden to 
fort Bathz ? — My answer was certainly 
given as required, under the impression 
that the dykes were cut . and the country 
underwater; but there can be no doubt 
that the transport would be very much fa- 
cilitated by the road remaining, and the 
country not under water. * ^ 

What time, in such case, does your lord* 
ship imagine it would have taken to have 
transported the artillery to Bathz ?— J 
should imagine, collecting horses and car- 
riages, they mignt have had some; gum at 
Bathz in the course of the second day ; 
the six days mentioned I referred to the 
whole operation.— [Hie lordship with- 
drew.] 
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Lieut, General Sir John Hope, again called 
iri ; Examined by the Committee. 

Did you ever hear, that a plan was in 
contemplation for disembarking the whole 
of the cavalry, infantry, and brigade ar- 
tillery, destined for the ulterior objects of 
the Expedition, as well as ail the horses 
belonging to the heavy ordnance, in the 
Slough passage on South Bev eland, march- 
ing them to the eastern end of that island, 
and there re-embarking them for the pur- 
est of landing them on the continent ? — 
never heard of any such plan until I learnt 
that it had been agitated in this house 
since the commencement of the inquiry. 

What obstacles and objections to the 
execution of such a plan do you suppose 
would have presented themselves if it had 
been attempted ?— I conceive that the dis- 
embarkation of the troops, and the re-em- 
barkation for the purpose of landing upon 
the continent, together with the move- 
ment of the artillery and the stores, must 
have created very great delay and exces- 
sive labour, and occasioned a consider- 
able loss of time. 

Do not you think that the disembark- 
ing the cavalry and all the ordnance 
horses, and the moving them across South 
Beveland to re-embark them at the other 
extremity of that island for the purpose of 
landing them at Santvliet, might have 
been attended with much detriment to 
those horses, and very great inconveni- 
ence ? — I conceive it might, certainly. 

Are you aware of any more convenient 
mode of landing the cavalry and the artil- 
lery at Santvliet than that proposed in the 
former question ? — I conceive that the dis- 
embarkation upon the continent at once, 
from the vessels in which they were em- 
barked, wal a much more convenient 
, mode of proceeding. 

In your former evidence you mentioned 
having seen previous to the sailing of the 
Expedition a rough draught of the dispo- 
sition intended for executing the service 
iff the Scheldt; do you recollect whether 
that rough draught contained any proposal 
for carrying the principal force of the ar- 
mament, namely, that part not destined 
far the service of Walcheren, into the East 
Scheldt, with a view of its being landed 
upon Tolen and South Beveland and its 
proceeding against Antwerp ?*— I did not. 

Did it notice any plan tor landing the 
* troops and stores intended for ulterior 
operations on South Beveland upon the 
side of the East Scheldt, with a view to 
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their being marched across that island and 
re-embarjted near Santvliet? — There was 
no notice whatever in that paper of any 
intention to disembark upon South Beve- 
land any troops except those to be placed 
immediately under my command, to wit, 
the reserve of the army. * 

Was the rough draught- of the dispo- 
sition alluded to left in your possession ?— 
It was. n 

Have you ever since retained it in your 
possession, anil it is now in your posses- 
sion ? — It has never been out of my hands, 
and 1 have it now iu my possession.-— [The 
Witness was directed to withdraw. 

Lieut. General Brownrigg, Quartermas- 
ter-General of the Forces; called in ; 
Examined by the Committee. 

Were you quartermaster- general to the 
late Expedition under the earl of Chat- 
ham ?— His Majesty was pleased to per- 
mit me to accompany the army in my 
capacity of quartermaster-general of the 
forces. 

Was it your duty to issue all orders 
under the direction of the commander in 
chief relative to the movements of the 
army ? — It was. 

Have you with you the Disposition of 
the army as settled previously to sailing ? 
— I have. — [.The Witness delivered it in, 
and it was read.] 

Was any change made in the Disposi- 
tion which is now delivered in, and upon 
what grounds was such change made ?— 
There was a change on the 24th of July; 
there was a conference held at Deal be- 
tween sir R. Strachan, capt. sir Home 
Popham, sir John Hope and myself; at 
which time the officers of the navy (I 
mean sir R. Strachan and sir Home Pop- 
ham) urged very strongly the advantage 
that would accrue from there being but 
one place of landing ; the original Dispo- 
sition provided for f two; the reasons ad- 
duced were principally that there were 
not a sufficient number of boats to land 
that extent of force that it was desirable 
should be landed from both the divisions 
of the army by one operation. I have a. 
minute of the conference in my hand, 
which will more clearly state what passed 
at that time than I can state it now. [The 
witness delivered it in, and it was read.] 

Was lord Chatham present ? — No, he 
was not ; that memorandum was laid be- 
fore lord Chatham, who approved of it ; 
and in consequence a new instruction was 
prepared for sir Eyre Coote, of which I 
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have a copy in my hand. [The witness 
delivered it in, and it was read.] 

Did this change, as described in the 
memorandum now delivered in, make any 
alteration in the original intention, that 
the right wing of the army should proceed 
up the Wbst Scheldt with the least prac- 
ticable delay to Santvliet ? — None, in 
my lord Chatham’s conception or mine. 

Supposing the armament destined to 
act against Antwerp had sailed from the 
Downs successively in divisions on the 
28th, 29th and 30th of July, and that they 
had arrived at Santvliet, allowing four 
days for their passage, on the 1st, 2d and 
3d of August, when do you consider the 
advance of the army might have appeared 
before Antwerp, and when might the 
place have been assaulted, had a recogni- 
zance of the works and garrison justified 
•such species of attack ? — I think, if the 
armament destined to act against Antwerp 
had been assembled at Santvliet by the 3d 
of August, which would have been the 
7th day after the first division sailed from 
the Downs, the whole might have been 
before the place by the 8th ; I mean by 
the whole, that the heavy artillery also 
might have been there. 

Exclusive of the heavy artillery, if the 
place had been reported in a state to 
admit of the defences bring stormed, 
when do you conceive that the armament 
might have been before the place, with 
the necessary means for storming the 
place ? — I think that if the place had been 
reported assailable, an exertion might 
have been made for the troops to have 
arrived by the fitli at night and that of 
course the assault would have been imme- 
diately made. 

When you state that the army might 
have been before the place on the 8th, 
with the heavy artillery for a bombard- 
ment, is it your opinion that the. bombard- 
ment could have beenjcommenced on the 
night of the 8th? — The bombardment 
might have commenced the moment the 
mortars could have 'been placed in their 
beds. 

. What period do you allow for erecting 
the necessary batteries for placing the 
mortars in, with a view to the bombard- 
ment?— I do not conceive that batteries 
are absolutely necessary for mortars when 
they are at a considerable range; when 
they are at the range of | ,000 or 1 ,200 
yards there can be no occasion for a bat 
terv, of course care would be taken u 
have taken advantage of any inequality 


of ground or huildings that might have 
presented themselves in the intermediate 
space. 

Have you been yourself in the neigh- 
bourhood of Antwerp, and when ?— -I waa 
at Antwerp in 1794. 

In what military situation were you at 
the period you were at Antwerp in 1794 ? 
— I was deputy quarter-master-general to 
the British army. 

From your recollection of the ground* 
and particularly of the suburbs of Ant- 
werp, do you conceive operations cdftkt 
have been commenced against the town 
without the necessity of breaking ground 
at a distance and proceeding by regular 
approaches ?-«-There is a very considera- 
ble suburb on the road leading to Breda# 
which is the side upon which we should 
have approached Antwerp, under cover 
of which J am inclined to think that bat- 
teries for cannon might have been esta- 
blished within the distance of 600 yard*, 
without regular approaches being made 
for that purpose. 

Does the suburb to which you allude 
consist of stone buildings and a descrip- 
tion of materials which it would not have 
been easy tor the enemy to destroy m 
such a degree as to deprive the British 
army of the cover of such buildings?—* 
All the houses in that country, as far as 
my recollection serves me, are of stone 
and brick, principally I believe of stone; 
there are no wooden houses in that coun- 
try, to my recollection. 

When you state that the army might 
have been before Antwerp with the neces- 
sary means for its bombardment dpon the 
8fch, upon what scale of ordnance is your 
calculation founded ?-— The proportion of 
mortars and guns would have depended 
upon the judgment of the dtficer com- 
manding the artillery and the command- 
ing engineer ; but I should conceive, as 
far as my humble judgment goes, that 
about an equal proportion of mortars and 
guns, and 1 should have imagined like- 
wise that about 30 pieces of heavy ord- 
nance would have been as many as our 
means would have enabled us to carry up 
in the time mentioned. 

What expectation of reducing the town 
of Antwerp by such an attack as you have 
•now described the British army would 
have had the means of making, should 
you have entertained ?— I should imagine 
tint by a vigorous bombaidinent and can- 
nonade from the dumber of pieces of 
ordnance I have mentioned, so populous a 
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town as Antwerp is, and garrisoned badly, 
as I believe it then was, might have been 
speedily intimidated into a surrender. 

Might not such an attack upon the 
town of Antwerp have been materially 
insisted by the use of the rockets that at- 
tended the army ?— I had an opportunity 
of seeing those rockets used at Flushing ; 
they certainly are very tremendous in 
their appearance, and alarm .considerably 
those against whom they are directed, and 
unquestionably would set fire to any com- 
bustible substance they met with. 

Supposing the town of Antwerp in the 
possession of the British army, would it 
in your judgment have been practicable 
under the protection of the houses to have 
taken means for destroying the arsenals 
ahd the ships of war building on the slips 
at Antwerp, notwithstanding any opposi- 
tion that could be reasonably expected 
from the citadel ? — We could only have 
possessed ourselves of a part of Antwerp, 
that part which was under the immediate 
influence of the. citadel of course we could 
not have possessed ; but I do couceive 
that under cover of the buildings we might 
“have established guns that would have 
borne upon the ships on the stocks and 
the arsenal, which in probability would 
have succeeded in destroying the greater 
part of them ; when once a conflagration 
took place, it is to be presumed it would 
have spread. 

Supposing the communicrifion between 
the town and the arsenal to be open, 
would it not have been practicable at 
night, without exposing the troops to any 
very serious injury from the fire of the 
citadel, to have carried all description of 
materials for setting fire to the ships, and 
to have applied them effectually for that 
purpose ?— understand that the arsenal is 
surrounded by a wall, and therefore I do 
conceive it would have been difficult to 
have destroyed it by those means; I think 
the only chance we had of destroying it 
was by howitzers, shells and rockets ; I 
doubt whether we should have been able 
to have approached it so near'as to have 
done it by hand. 

If the wall to which you allude is a wall 
not erected for purposes of defence, but to 
prevent pillage of the materials in the 
arsenal, could there have been any diffi- 1 
culty by the fire of artillery in opening 
that wall so as to give to the troops a free 
access to the arsenal ?— No doubt artillery 
will destroy any brick wall or moderately 
thin stone wall ; but I think the object 
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might have been effected without having 
recourse to those means. 

You have stated, that you served with 
the British army in the department of the 
quarter- master general at Antwerp, in the 
year 1704; have the goodness to state to 
the Committee your recollection of the 
nature and state of the works of Antwerp, 
at that period. —My recollection does not 
serve me to give an account of the Aaturc 
of the works, except only that it is a con- 
tinuation of curtain and bastions, I do not 
now speak of the citadel, but of the town, 
which appeared to me at that time to have 
been suffered to go into a considerable 
degree of decay, in short to have been a 
neglected place, so far as its defences 
went ; I remember that the bridge over 
which you enter from the side of Brussels 
was a permanent stone or brick bridge, 
that there was no draw-bridge at that gate, 
that there was no water in the ditch tm 
that side of the town, and that certainly 
there were gardens in the ditch ; I did 
not see any cannon mounted on any part 
of the walls ; the citadel appeared to me 
to be in a more perfect state, to have 
water in its ditches and some guns mount- 
ed on the ramparts, it was at that time 
used as a magazine for forage ; by the 
Austrians, there were no soldiers in it, ex- 
cept the guartf protecting the forage ; the 
citadel is a regular pentagon, with rave- 
lines before four of its curtains, the cur- 
tain on the side to the river has no raveline 
before it. 

Did you observe the works of the town 
to have any covered way? — I did not; 
there was no pallisade beyond the coun- 
terscarp, nor did there appear to be any 
thing that could be called a covered way; 
the ground might have risen in parts at a 
certain distance from the counterscarp, 
but there was nothing shaped like a co- 
vered way, as far as ray observation went. 

Did you observq the suburbs and gar- 
dens to approach close to the gates of the 
town and the counterscarp of the ditch ? 
— The suburb on the* road from Brussels, 
called Bercham, is at some distance from 
the town ; but the suburb on the Breda 
road, which is called Burgherhont, to 
the best of my recollection almdst con- 
nected itself with the gate of the.town ; 
as to gardens approaching, I cannot speak 
positively. 

Upon the whole, did you consider the 
town of Antwerp as a respectable fortifica- 
tion, or as 'a large populous city with a 
rampart and ditch, which had in a mi- 
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litary sense fallen into neglect ? — Cer- 
tainly in the state I saw Antwerp it could 
not* be called a respectable fortification, 
far from it. 

Supposing the army had continued in 
health, do you conceive that the disem- 
barkation of the*army might have been 
effected on the 25th of August near 
JSantvliet, without prejudice to Its safety 
from any force the enemy might have 
brought against it in. the field?— I do 
think, and indeed I am sure, that if the 
army had been in a state to have acted 
against the enemy on the 25th of August, 
it would have been landed, and I should 
not have been apprehensive that the safety 
of it would have been risked. 

You say, if the army had been in a state 
to have acted against the enemy ; to 
what circumstance do you mean to apply 
•that expression, do you mean to apply it 
to the sickness of the army ?— I do en- 
tirely so. 

Are you of opinion, or have you reason 
to know, that if the army had then been 
iu a healthy state, it would have been the 
determination of the commander in chief 
to land the army* with a view to open the 
Scheldt by the reduction of Lillo and 
Licfkcnshocik, if sir R. Strachan had re- 
quired such an aid from the army? — I 
have no doubt but that such an attempt 
would have been made. 

With what prospect of success do you 
conceive that such an attempt might have 
been made upon the 25th, supposing the 
army had been then in a completely ef- 
fective state, and in perfect health ?— ■ 
Reckoning confidently, as I do, upon the 
gallantry and spirit of enterprise of the 
navy and the army, I entertain a sanguine 
belief that we might have succeeded in 
taking Liefkrnshoeik, and probably Lillo, 
which would have opened the Scheldt for 
the navy, and might have led to import- 
ant consequences. 

What was your opinion previously to 
. sailing, as to the probability of the success 
of the Expedition, according to the ori- 
ginally projected plan, and the informa- 
tion received ? — The accomplishment of 
all the objects of the Expedition appeared 
to me to be from the first doubtful, be- 
cause they materially depended upon the 
state of the winds and weather to have 
enabled us to have entered the Scheldt : 
but I am of opinion, that if Cadsand had 
been in our possession, and we had 
reached Santvliet by the 3d H of August, 
there would hare been a very fair pros- 
pect of success. 


To what causes do yon principally at- 
tribute the failure of the Expedition, 
against Antwerp ? — I consider the unfor- 
tunate necessity which obliged the whole 
armament to nave been assembled in the 
Roompot, as fatal to the ulterior objects 
of the Expedition ; arid I must conclude, 
that it would not have been had recourse 
to had the intricacies of the Slough pas- 
sage been known before we left England* 
for from the prevalence of South-west 
winds, after our arrival off the coast of 
Zealand, it became impracticable to meve 
the transports round the North-west side 
ofWalcheren, by which the original in-, 
tention to carry the force destined to ope- 
rate against Antwerp up the West Scheldt, 
was defeated, so that an operation which 
might have been performed in four or 
five days from the Downs was lengthened 
to three weeks, that time having been oc- 
cupied in passing all the transports before- 
mentioned through the Slough, a distance 
of only 15 miles ; and I would beg leave 
further to add that it is greatly to be la- 
mented that the right wing of the army, 
destined to act against Antwerp, had not 
been led at once from the Downs into the 
Wielin passage, when the possession of 
Cadsand, and a safe entry into the West 
Scheldt, would have been immediately 
secured, this leaving the left wing of the 
army, allotted to reduce the island of 
Walcheren, to itself. 

Supposing #he armament had been as- 
sembled at Santvliet in the beginning of 
the month of August instead of at (he close 
of that month, what prospect are you now 
of opinion would there then have existed 
of ultimate success ? — I think I have al- 
ready said, that if the armament had ar- 
rived at Santvliet by the 3d of August, 
there would have been a fair prospect of 
success, in my humble opinion.' 

State to the Committee from what de- 
scription of persons the intelligence re- 
ported in your journal as quartermaster- 
general was obtained, by the officers trans- 
mitting the same to you, so far as you 
have any knowledge upon that subject?-- 
I know that they were the most intelligent 
persons that could be selected among the 
lower class of people willing to undertake; 
so dangerous an enterprise. 

• Were they persons of the country, not 
known to the officers employing thent 
previously to their arrival with the Expe- 
dition ?— I believe so, I cannot speak 
from any knowledge of my own as to that, 
fact; but I take for granted they were 
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topknetaft ttiXfo o films before they WCre 

employed. 

From v yoor knowledge i>f the country 
in, die lieiffbbourhodd nf Antwerp, do 
ywi consider it a healthy Country for 
tfrqCps to operate to ?~~I consider it per* 
fectly healthy. 

Did the navy and the troops embarked 
in the transports continue healthy during 
the service in the Scheldt ?— -I believe 
the navy w^re healthy from the boginning 
to the end of the Expedition, I never 
hdtf*d of any sickness in the navy ; and 
the troops were healthy so long as they 
continued in the transports. 

Xk> you consider that the detention of 
the troops in South Beveland for such a 
length of time was the principal cause of 
the sickness in that portion of the army ?— 
1 believe the sickness first shewed itself in 
South Beveland ; there was no sickness 
during the siege of Flushing, when the 
troops were occupied. 

Was such detention of the army in 
South Beveland unexpected, and forming 
no part of the* original plan of the Expe- 
dition ? — It was certainly unexpected. 

As far as your meansof information went, 
trhat do you consider to have been the 
composition and quality of the enemy's 
force assembled for the defence of Ant- 
werp ?— From the accounts we received 
of the force, it is impossible to form any 
respectable opinion of it; itwas composed 
principally of the depots*f regiments. 
Which it is generally known are the refuse 
of those corps. 

Supposing the operations of the army 
to have been conducted with due precau- 
tiotos, do you consider the security of 
the army was im providently hazarded, 
from the nature of the enterprise itself ?— ■ 
I do not, 

. Supposing the garrison of Flushing had 
not been reinforced, what influence, are 
you of opinion, that circumstance would 
nyave had in point of time upon the rc- 
• duction of the place ?— Flushing was rein- 
forced to more than double its original 
numbers, and I think it is very likely that 
if the garrison had been weaker tfie mode 
Of proceeding against tbe place would 
have been different; that the batteries in 
the first instance would have been esta- 
blished nearer, and that the place might 
have feftan within five days of the time 
tin* it .did ; in short, that it would have 
beet approached in a less formal way. 

, Would it bare been consistent with 
4bt state of tbs army to have supplied 


a Working party 6f 4,000 rtteh to the 
efrectioh of the necessary Works fdr ‘the 
bombardment’ of Antwerp ?— I think it 
would, certainly. 

Do you Confceivc that the strength of 
the enemy early ih August was such as 
to be capable of opposing any serious re- 
sistance to the advance of the army to 
Antwerp ?^-I believe that rf we had" ar- 
rived at Santvliet by the 3d Of Augiist, WO 
should have found no enemy in the field. 

Would the bringing up the heavy ohl- 
nance and engineers stores have been 
covered by the movement of the army, 
and consequently free from interruption * 
— Care would have been taken to have 
furnished sufficient escorts for the different 
convoys, so as to have guarded against 
any probability of risk happening to 
them. 4 

Did you count Upon a very considera- 
ble aid of seamen to support the opera- 
tions of the army towards Antwerp, and 
to assist in transporting the artillery stores 
and other requisites ? — We certainly did, 
and I have no doubt that such aid would 
have been most cheerfully and generously 
granted by the admiral. 

State to the Committee what the na- 
ture of the roads is by which you conceive 
the advance would have been made from 
Santvliel to ‘Antwerp ?— I never was at 
Santvliet, and therefore I cannot say what 
the nature of the roads are between 
Santvliet and the great road leading from 
Antwerp to Bergcn-op-Zoom ; that road 
I have been, we should have as soon as 
possible got into that road, which is a sand 
road, until you reach the village of Mcrxcrn, 
when there is a paved road from thence 
to Antwerp : I take it for granted that the 
distance from Santvliet to that road cannot 
be more than five miles. 

From your general knowledge of the 
nature of those roads, do you apprehend 
any serious obstacle would have pre- 
sented itself* to the advance of the army ? 
— There would have been no obstacle, 
but the deepness of the sand, which 1 
think we should have surmounted without 
much difficulty. 

Are you of opinion that with such aid 
as the navy might have afforded, and 
whilst the main body of the army was ad- 
vancing against Antwerp, an effort might 
have been made by a conjoint force to re- 
duce the fort of Leifkenshoeik, and 
thereby get possession of the boom across 
the river I think it very probable that 
such an effort would hare been made. 
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From the nature of the work of Lief- 


kenshoeik itself, are you of opinion that 
such an effort might have been made with 
a probability of success r— ' The operation 
would have been a very difficult one, be- 
cause you can approach only by a dyke, 
understanding that the country was flood- 
ed on the left bank of the river ; but I 
think that* with the aid we should have 
derived from the armed vessels of the 
fleet, a corps of 2,000 men, which is the 
utmost we could have spared for that ob- 
ject, might have got possession of Liefc 
kenshoeik. 

Do you recollect the period at which 
the inundation took effect at Liefken- 
shoeik?— I do not immediately lecollect 
the date, it is noted in the journal, hut I 
take it to have been towards the l Oth or 
12th of Aug. ; I am sure it was not carliei 
• that we had such information. 

Do you recollect whether Liefken- 
shoeik was casemated ? — I have been in 
Lief kenshoeik, and I do not think it is 
casemated. 

What wcic the instructions given to sir 
Eyre Coote, for the government of hjs 
conduct in the reduction of Walchcren ? — 

I have them here* there were two instruc- 
tions to sir Eyre Coote — [The witness de- 
li vet ed them in, and they were read.l 

In your communication with lord Hunt- 
ley respecting the landing on Cndsand to 
be executed by the division of the army 
under his command did you give him rea- 
son to believe that the landing was not to 
take place unless 2,()00 men could be put 
on shore at one opeiation ?— I did not ; 1 
would beg leave to say, that on the 24th 
of July, when 1 went to Deal on purpose 
to communicate with sir R. Strachan and. 
sii II. Popham, ]>y lord Chatham's orders, 
to regulate the 'details of the service we 
were about to execute, I particularly de- 
sired to know what means could be fur- 
nished for landing the troops on Cadsand, j 
I was told, both by tli6 admiral and sir H. 
Popham, but particularly by the latter, 
that there would be the aid of the boats of 
lord Gardner's squadron, and, in short, 
that there would be ample means ; there | 
was no specific number of men mention- 
ed: I think I met lord Huntley at Deal 
shortly after I came from the admiral, he 
was very anxious on the subject of the , 
means of landing his force, and I repeated 
to him the conversation I ‘had just had 
with the admiral and sir Home Popham* 

Were any orders given to lord Huntlfey 
respecting landing on Cadsand, besides 
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the letter of instructions addressed by yO*' 
to his lordship, and dated the 24th of July 
1809?— -There were no orders given to 
his lordship ; I wrote two letters to, lord 
Huntley subsequently to that of the 24th 
of July, which related to the operations 
intrusted to him; the first letter was 
written in consenuence of my lord Hunt- 
ley having wished to speak with the 
Venerable (the ship on board of which ,1 
was), the rooming we sailed from the 
Downs ; but from the situation in which 
the Venerable was at the time he egrae 
up in a gun-brig, she could not heave to, 
to speak him, and before an oppor- 
tunity offered for her heaving to, lord 
Huntley's vessel was recalled by signal 
from commodore Ow en ; I in consequence 
wrote to my lord Huntley on the 29th of 
July, — [The witness read the letter, and 
then delivered it in.] «, 

General Biownrigg, — The next letter 4I 
wrote to his lordship was on the following 
day, in answer to a letter 1 received fro^i 
!o: d Huntley; his letter to me was merely 
to ask a question. He begged my opinion, 
with which brigade of his division fye 
should land, whether with that intended 
to act against Cadsand, or that meant to 
make a demonstrktion or to land, if neces- 
sary, in Zoutland bay : to which I an- 
swoiod as follows : — [The witness read the 
letter, and theh delivered it in.] 

General Biawnrigg.—l beg leave to say, 

I w as justify in making the assurance 
contained in that letter, because 1 men* 
tinned to sir H. Popham my being writing 
to lord Huntley, ajid asked whether I 
might continue to him an assurance of the 
same aid I had promised him at Deal. 
would request permission to observe, with 
regard to any number of men being speci* 
fied to be landed at Cadsand, and to pro’ve 
such was not the case, I have lord Hunt- 
ley's report in my hand, in which he does 
not noth e such a circumstance ; and I be- 
lieve in his evidence before this Commit- 
tee he has said, that there was no number 
of men specified to him to be landed at 
any one pc riod* I would request to give 
In lord Huntley's report, which I believe 
is not before the Committee.— -[The wit- 
ness delivered it in, and it was read.] 

Did any correspondence take place be- 
tween you .and admiral sir R. Straebap, 
in your capacity of quarter-roaster-gene- 
ral, in which was communicated hhrd 
Chatham's desire that the army should ^be 
forwarded to its ultimate destination 
had the honour to write several « letters to 

(VP* 
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# It fofmfeft during the late Expedi- 
%i; the. fetters that relate particularly 
forth© forwarding the epfnaraeet up the 
Scheldt I have In my hand,— [The witness 
delivered in three' letters ; dated Middle- 
1 meg, 4th, 6th, and i2th of August 1809; 
which were mad.] • 

What was your impression of the co- 
operation expected from the navy in the 
attack on Hushing ?— The grounds on 
pfcjch I had every reason te expect the 
early co-operation of the navy in the bom- 
bardment of Flushing, were, that at every 
eoKvremtion at which I was present, at 
which the plan of operation against Wal- 
oheren was talked of, that was always con- 
sidered as an indispensable measure ; the 
expediency of such a distribution of a 
portion of the bombs of the fleet was early 
pointed out in the first paper that was 
written as a plan of attack on the island 
of Waicheren, by captain sir H. Popham, 
Oolonel Fyers, and lieut. coL D’Arcy of 
the engineers, to whom the subject was 
itoGmed, in the first instance : X have a 
Oispy of that paper here, which I beg leave 
to, present.'— [The witness delivered it in, 
and it was read.] 

*• General Bmvnrzgg. — Ibeg leave to add 
to what I have already said, that this imr 
portant .feature was never lost sight of. 
Which appears from the tenor of the ad- 
miral's circular secret Memorandum, le- 
aned to the prineipal officers of 4he fleet 
ggafoous to sailing- The manner m which 
the bombs and gun-boats were to be 
placed was likewise designated in a map, 
prepared under ,tbe direction of sir XL 
IfaffthaiB. The circwnstapce is recog- 
nised in the disposition prepared by me 
for the attack ; it is moreover in sir E. 
Cooite’s instruction. The expediency 
likewise of pushing a naval force .up the 
West Scheldt, as soon as the armament 


appeared off the island of Walcheren, is 
abated' ia the eighth article of the ad- 
miral's instructions from the admiralty. 
Audit is further to be remarked, that had 
not food Chatham fislt himself fully war- 
ranted in looking for such co-operation 
ftMhftfti&e the troops advanced to the 
npostment of Flushing, his lordship would 
hardly have, sent one < of bis aides-de- 
pamp from the field to request that the 
admiral would then order that co-ppere 
tim fo take , place The circmn&tanQft M * 

fomd in sjr H. Ropham’s .paper of 
Memoranda, which I believe ivnot before 
the Ofomitinp. [The Witness* defimed 
Kin* and H was read.} * 


After the reduction of Flushing, what 
means were taken by lord Chatham to 
provide for the defence of the island *of 
Walcheren ?— Lord Chatham’s attention 
was very early called to this subject; on 
the 4th of Aug. lard Chatham directed 
me to write a letter to coLJFyers, the com- 
manding engineer, which X have here; 
there was a second letter written to coL 
Fyers on the same subject on the 17th of 
Aug. and lord Chatham’s attention was 
more particularly called to the circum- 
Aaaceof the defence of Flushing in con- 
sequence of a letter received by me on 
the 4th or 5th of Sept., containing cer- 
tain queries from the then secretary to 
the commander in chief, col. Gordon; 
which queries are contaiued with their 
answers in the papers now in my hand. 
[The Witness delivered in the three pa- 
pers, which were read ] 

What was the state of the equipments 
of the army, as sent out from this coun~ 
try ? — The army certainly was complete 
in its equipment. 

'Do you consider that the army was 
embarked in an effective state as to its 
number, and were all the sick and inef- 
fective men of the different corps left be- 
hind at their depots ? —There were none 
but effective men embarked. 

Had you ar\y wants of any description 
to represent, previously to sailing or 
during the service? — 1 have said, the 
army was perfect in its equipment ; I am 
not aware of its having laboured under 
any want that could have been supplied in 
England. 

What was the state of the discipline of 
the army under lord Chatham’s com- 
mand ?— I may safely say that the army 
was in the best state of discipline ; 
ami 1 believe that fewer instances of ir- 
regularity occurred in that army, for the 
period that it was acting in an enemy’s 
country, than has been usual on former 
occasions : I recoltect but one instance 
of outrage that was committed. * 

Is it consistent with your knowledge, 
that a plan of operations by Tokn and 
South BAvelgnd, was ever entertained aa 
one to be acted upon ? — Jfo such plan 
was ever entertained, to toy knowledge. ■ 

Whs any plan for landing the anon- 
ipent an South Bevebwd, passing it from 
one extremity to the Other, and from 
thence passing to the continent, ever, to 
your knowledge, entertained as one to be 
apted^uppn f-r-Ne vec. » 

.* A^ yflsu aware o£«t R^irachan’s bar- 
7 
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ing proposed shell a plan of proceeding 
to lotd Chatham, as early as the first of 
Aug\ist ?—1 am not atvare of any such 
proposition having been made to lord 
Chatham ; and if there had, I do conceive 
that before my lord Chatham at once 
gave into an idea which went the length 
of at once abandoning the original plan 
of operations, he would at least have been . 
anxious to have satisfied himself of the 
practicability of it 5 and particularly that 
he would have ^been desirous to have 
received a report 'from the distinguished 
gen. (sir J. Hope) who was then em- 
ployed in taking possession of that island : 

1 might further add, that it would not 
appear that my lord Chatham had given 
the admiral reason to suppose that he had 
acquiesced in such an arrangement $ for, 
on the 2d of Aug., the following day, sir 
R. Strachan writes to my lord Chatham 
as follows : [The Witness read the letter, 
and then delivered it in.] 

General Brownrigg . — As a further proof, 
if it is necessary, I would only beg leave 
to refer to my letter of the 4 th of -A ugust, 
already before the Committee, to sir R. 
Strachan, desiring that the transports 
might be passed through the Slough Pas- 
sage, and assembled off Rammekins, for 
the purpose of proceeding up the West 
Scheldt. » 

What in your opinion would have been 
the leading objections to the landing the 
whole armament intended to have acted 
against Antwerp, exclusive ^f the heavy 
ordnance, from the Slough Passage on 
South Beveland, and moving them to the 
Eastern extremity of that island, there to 
re-embark for Santvliet ?« — -The objections 
appear to me to be numerous; but before 
I mention them, I must remark, that it 
would not have saved much labour or 
time, because, before the transports came 
to tile point of debarkation in the Slough 
Passage, they must have passed through 
four-fifths of - the diftance. I will now 
enumerate what in my humble opinion 
were the objections to the operation : the 
difficulty and delay of assembling the 
transports at the point of debarkation ; 
the tedious operation of landing in such a 
situation, which would have required with 
great exertion (in my humble opinion, 
and with great deference to the naval# 
authority who has gone before’ me in giv- 
ing his opinion upon this subject) at least 
four days; the necessity of previously 
forming depots of fora|e andjwovisions 


BeVeiatfd feeing 
Hi calctlkrted for the many wheel - tim 
riage* that ntost have pursued the iinii 
* track, which at the east end of the island* 

I think I may venture to say, would to- 
wards the end of such an operation have 
become absolutely -impfaCticable ; the 
bui Idings all over the island would > not 
. have been sufficient to have covered foe 
troops; there would have beet* a retry 
great scarcity, if not an absolute want ‘m 
Fresh water ; many accidents might haVp 
been expected to have occurred tojfhd 
horses in their disembarkation, in a plac# 
so little calculated for that oper&tiotr; 
besides the necessity there would have 
been to have subjected them, {the 
valry) to the double operation of 
embarkation at Bath2> and a re-dieofflk # 
barkatfon. It had at one period# early Hi* 
Aug. been represented to lord Chatham# 
that the horses of the cavalry were 
fering from being so long on boird ship | 
his lordship consulted with my lord Roii* 
lyn and my lord Paget, both lieUt. generals 
of cavalry, as to the expediency of such 
an arrangement, and they both decidedly 
gave it as their opinion that, it" was better 
that the horses should remain Oft board 
shi p than be subject to the double 6 p& 
ration of disembarkation upon BeVel ati<& 
and an eventual re-embarkation at Bsttb#* 
with a consequent disembarkation on the 
continent. Those are the principal ofe* 
jections which I have, with great submit* 
gion, to offer upon that Subject. 

What time do you suppose it would 
have taken the cavalry ' and infantry 
transports, and ordnance horse transport#, 
to proceed from the Room pot to the in- 
tended place of disembarkation in thd 
Slough ?— In answer to that question, I 
can only speak to what actually ' ee* 
curred : the infantry ‘ of lord Rosslyuri 
division and the whole of lord Huntfey'i 
division which were landed upon South 
Beveland, began to move from the Veere 
Gat, 1 believe, on the 5 th of August, and 
disembarked on the 9 th, a distance I sup- 
pose of about 12 miles; the cavalry trans* 1 
ports, which were requested on the 4 fo 
of Aug, to be passed through the Slough 
with all the expedition possible (and . I 
believe that every exertion was Used w 
, that purpose,) passed the place ^vherh 
they would have disembarked in ttm 
Slough on the 1 3 th of Aug., and th* whoM 
of the cavalry, ordnance, itort sbipt tM 
victualler? bad not all passed' w#egft 
before the 20th or 2lsfc ' 
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ftOVjftnf ft* Ihe* hj*tntetiotf» that 
^bn *giv4n to cctafmodoie Owen ? — I 
dt*; dr H. Popham himself cwnmuni* 
cated them to be. 

Am you aware that commodore Owen 
stated exactly to the marquis of Hiintlev 
the number of troops he could disembark 
hi the men-of-war’s boats and fn the tVate' 
ports boats £■— No further than I read it in 
commodore Owen’s evidence ; I presume 
he did ; 1 do 'not know whether lord 
Huntley noticed it in his report or not. 

' tto you recollect the number of troops 
that the two descriptions of boats were 
reported to be able to carry ? — My in- 
formation on that matter I a can only 
have drawn from Commodore O weirs 
evidence. 

Commodore Owet! lias stated, that the 
'men»of*war’s boats could carry from 0 to 
700 , and that the transports boats could 
carry an equal number, making in all 
1,400 ; if to that number the proportion 
of men that lord (Gardner’s boats could 
have carried, according to the evidence 
before the House being 600, is added, 
that will make 2,000 men ; Would not 
2,009 men have been considered fully suffi- 
cient, or what you considered ample 
means for disembarkation on Cadsand, 
supposing all the boats bad been col- 
lected ? — 1 think that means being pro- 
vided for landing 2,000 men would have 
been ample ; I can only speak generally 
to that point, because 1 do not know what 
the numbers of the enemy were on shore ; 
but if 1 had had the direction of that 
operation, I should have thought, unless 
the force on shore was vpry great, the 
power of landing 2,000 men at once would 
have been sufficient. 

Were not you informed at Beal that 
such was the arrangement for boats to at- 
tend commodore Owen ? —1 have already 
stated in my evidence that 1 was assured 
that the boats of lord Gardner’s division 
would be afforded in addition to those of 
commodore Owen’s squadron. 

You have stated in your evidence, that 
it'was to be lamented that the whole of 
the right wing did not go into the Wielin 
channel with commodore Owen; did not 
lord Rosslyn’s and general Grosvenor’s 
divisions constitute the right wing? — 
Lord Rosslyn’s and gen. Grosvenors di- 
rJfions composed a part of the right wing. 

What other part of the army, except < 
the marquis, of Huntley’s division, lord 
Rosslyn’s, and general Grosvenor’s ?— The 
reptrvt of (be army alto composed a part 


of the right wing, ^vhidh portion 1 ought 
to* have excepted when r spoke of the 
whole of the right wing of the army beihg 
led to the Wielin passage, the destination 
of the reserve being South Beveland, and 
it was very properly directed to the 
Eastern Scheldt. * # 

Are you aware, or you recollect, 
that lord Chatham thought inadvisable 
that lord Rosslynta and gen. Grosvenoi’s 
divisions should a$t accompany commo- 
dore Owen, but remain at Beal for 24 
hours after aU the army* had sailed ?— I 
recollect that it was thought advisable, for 
soxrfe naval reason," that the armament 
should sail by divisions; but I am not 
aware of any objection or any wish having 
been expressed by lord Chatham, that 
the divisions of the right wing, with the 
exception of the reserve, should not pro* 
ceed with commodore Owen, if the admi- 
ral had judged it proper to have made 
such an arrangement. 

Bo you recollect having written to sir 
Home'Popham a letter, saying, that lord 
Chatham agreed it was advisable for the 
divisions before mentioned to remain 24 
hours after the armament had sailed ? — I 
leally had not recollected having written 
such a letter, it is now before me, dated 
Ramsgate 22d July, in which the last pa- 
ragraph is, “ Lord Chatham agrees in its 
being advisable to delay the sailing of 
lord Rosslyn’s division until 24 hours 
after the departure of the armament : I 
have not heard you notice gen. Grosve- 
nor's divisiorf, which embarked at Har- 
wich ; it takes no part in the first opera- 
tion, and if convenient to naval arrange- 
ments might remain to proceed with lord 
Rosalyn’s.” 

Were not the instructions that were 
given to the different divisional officers by 
sir R. Strachan, generally, if not altoge- 
ther, communicated to *you or to lord 
Chatham ?— They were most liberally 
communicated, there was no reserve 
whatever ; and 1 trust threie was none on 
my part towards the admit al or sir Home 
Popham. 

• Bo you recollect ever to have expressed 
a wish for any alteration that could have 
been made, consistently with the circum- 
stance of the profession, in the npval in- 
structions to the different officers, that sir 
R, Strachan did not most cheerfully com- 
ply with ?— I am persuaded, that what- 
ever wish lord Chatham might have ex- 
pressed to sir R. Strachan, would have 
been acceded to, had it been /proper t 
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and I would request to say something in 
txplanaiion of the remark wherein 
1 1/ave lamented that the right wing of 
the army had not been conducted to 
the Weilin passage; it arises from the ex- 
perience I have gained since we sailed 
from England ; ( could not know (not my- 
self being a professional sailor) which was 
the most advisable track to take, that must 
have rested with the admiral; but the 
more I have reflected upon the subject, 
the more I do lament that that line of 
proceeding had not been adopted* 

When you spoke of a drawing for the 
attack upon Zoutland bay, in which the 
positions of the bombs were placed, was 
it not antecedent to the change of plan of 
landing upon Domburgh, with a view of 
going into the Roompot, in case there 
should be so great a surf on Domburgh 
.beach as to render the landing impracti- 
cable ? — It certainly was, I saw tile plan 
in London ; but I have already stated in 
my evidence, that I do not conceive that 
the alteration made in the place of land- 
ing upon the island of Walcberen at all 
ailected the inteiided distribution of the 
vessels for bombarding Flushing at the 
time ■ of the approach of the army, or 
whenever it might be thought right be- 
tween the officers* commanding the naval 
and military service to direct the use of 
them. 

Do you recollect when the bombs and 
the flotilla got into the West Scheldt, in a 
position from whence they might have 
bombarded Flushing ?— The period when 
the flotilla first got into the West Scheldt 
is noted in the journal ; I believe it was 
about the 5th or lith of August, I speak 
from belief; I cannot charge my memory 
with the date. I would beg leave to refer 
to the journal as to the period when the 
flotilla first got into the West Scheldt. 
But I would remark, that we did not want 
the bombs in the West Scheldt, to bom- 
bard Flushing; we wanted them to the 
Westward of Flushing, in Zoutland Bay, 
or in the Duerloo Passage. 

Are you aware that that is by no means 
the.position that was originally proposed ; 
that that was South-east of Flushing ?— t 
do not recollect the positions as they * were 
drawn upon the map ; but I do conceive 
that the bombs might have been placed in 
any situation by the admiral’s order, be- 
cause they could equally well act to the 
Westward as to the Eastward. 

Are you aware that lord Chatham de- 
sired capt. Cockhurn not to throw any 


belli in td the town* after he reported that 
he was ready to b&nbard the town 
am not aware of, lord Chatham having had* 
any communication with capt* Cockhurn 
upon that subject ; butT conceive much 
would depend upon the period when the 
offer was made. 

If the offer was made before the bat- 1 
teries on shore were ready to play upon 
the town, would that offer iu your opinion 
have been accepted then ?— I cannot posi« 1 
lively say whether it would or would not $ 
if the offer was made then, and i ejected 
by lord Chatham, he might have had rea- 
sons for it which he did not communicate 
to me. 

Do you recollect that an application 
was made to lord Chatham on the 1 Ith bf 
August, when the frigates passed through 
the Weilcn, by capt. Cockburn, for per- 
mission to throw some shells into the 
town, by way of taking off* the fire of the 
batteries from the frigates, and that an 
objection w^s made to it by lord Chat- 
ham ?— I do not recollect any such thing; 
and I do believe that my lord Chatham was 
notaware of the particular period when the < 
fiigate^were to pass through, not thafe I* 
conceive it was necessary he should have * 
been advised of it; 1 know as far as I am . 
concerned I was not aware of it, and it 
was matter of surprise to me, when I heard 
the firing in consequence ol their passing 
through: I mean to maik, that there wae 
no previous communication of the day 
when it was to happen, not that I think it 
was necessary that a previous communica- 
tion should have been made. 

Did not sir R. Strachan either write to 
lord Chatham or state to him, that he 
would ordei the frigates to come through, 
antecedent to their coining through?— 
He certainly did, early in August, men- 
tion his intentions that he should order the 
frigates through ; it was lour or five days 
before they did* actually come through, 
but I conclude it was the winds prevented 
them. 

You are satisfied that the frigates, jn 
consequence of a sudden change of wind, 
came through without time being time 
absolutely to calculate the moment in 
Which they might pass ?— I have no doubt 
of it ; and I must again say, I do not think 
it was necessary for lord t Chatham, or any * 
individual of his staff* to have been up , 
prized of the hour oi the day when they 
were to pass, it was immaterial. 

Are you acquainted with the beach at 
Santvliet?— I am;*J was ashore pay self; 
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& went 00 purpose to reconnoitre the 
teach. / 

At what time was that ? — I think it was 
tte or 2£cl of August, 1 went with sir 
Home Popham. 

} You have spoken of many calculations 
as to die time at which the army might 
probably arrive at Santvliet, and. the 
length of time it might take to arrive at 
Antwerp ; were those calculations made 
previous to the sailing of the Expedition ? 
*-They certainly were, 1 had turned the 
subject in my mind seriously. 

On what grounds did you calculate that 
te army would have arrived at Sant- 
vliet on the 3d of August ?— From the 
distance that might probably be run in 
that time. * 

Is the Committee to understand that 
you made that calculation from merely 
measuring the distance on the map, or 
from consultation with any naval officers 
as to the possible difficulties in the 
Scheldt?— Not certainly from measuring 
the distance in the map, but from knowing 
that the run to the mouth of the Scheldt 
was not more than 12 or 14 hours with a 
fair wind ; and taking it for granted that 
the Scheldt did not present serious naval 
obstacles, which I had been given to 
understand, in concert with the naval 
officers: 1 had heard sir Home Popham 
give that as his opinion. 

Did you not understand it was neces- 
sary to buoy a pan of the Scheldt, in or- 
der to insure the safety of the ships going 
up ?— I did ; I saw sir H. Pop ham's ar- 
rangements for that purpose. 

Is the Committee to understand, sirH 
Popham gave it as his opinion to you, 
that probably the army would be landed 
at Santvliet on the 3d of August ? — Sir 
H. Popham gave me no such opinion ; I 
drew the inference of the probability of 
it myself. , . v 

Had you any naval authority to justify 
the supposition of the army arriving at 
Santvliet on the 3d of August ? — I do not 
recollect that 1 had. 

Supposing the army to have arrived at 
Santvliet on^the 3d of August, how long 
are you of opinion it would have taken to 
have landed the army, the artillery, the 
horses and the stores necessary? — 1 think 
it would have taken four days. < 

^ After the army, artillery, and so forth, 
were landed, how many days do you think 
it would have taken, to te in such a state 
with that army as to open batteries against 
’ Antwerp ?— I think, if the army m * as- 


sembled at Santvliet by the Sd, it might 
have been disembarked, and might have 
been in a situation to have opened bat- 
teries upon Antwerp by the 9th or 10th. 

Then yeu are of opinion, that, in the 
course of four days from the day when the 
army set off from Santvliet with the artil- 
lery, you could have opened batteries 
against Antwerp ?— No, that 'is not my 
opinion ; the army would, 1 suppose*, have 
arrived by divisions, and the disembarka- 
tion might have commenced before the 
3d ; the earliest division would have ar- 
rived, giving them four days for their 
passage, on the 30th : the disembarkation 
of the first division would have com- 
menced on the 1st; and, if the divisions 
had followed in regular succession, the 
disembarkation of the others would have 
taken place in the two following days ; the 
army frould have been put in motion as* 
soon as two divisions were landed. 

Is the Committee to understand, that 
lord Chatham sailed upon this Expedition 
grounding his hopes of success upon such 
calculations? — I cannot speak to what 
lord Chatham's hopes of success might 
have been ; I humbly give my own opi- 
nion here. 

Were these calculations made by you 
previously to the sailing ever communi- 
cated to lord Chatham ?— The subject was 
spoken of in conversation; the probabi- 
lity was reasoned upon. 

Did lord Chatham agree to that reason- 
ing ?-— I cannot say thart he came to any 
definitive opinion upon it. 

The Committee is to understand that 
you expected to be at Antwerp so as to 
have the batteries open about the 9th or- 
10th?— Yes. 

Are yon aware of the force of the 
enemy about that time ?— I think the 
force at Antwerp on the 8ih is reported 
to have been about 5,000 troops, in addi- 
tion to the armed burgher* and artificers. 

Of How many isttie estimate of a Dutch 
battalion, and a French battalion ?— I be* 
lieve they are about 700 men each. 

On the 8th of August, it is stated in the 
intelligence communicated by sir William 
Erskine, that at Antwerp there were about 
2,000 French, and upwards of 1,000 Dutch 
troops of the line; “ besides this force/ 1 
it is said, “ all the workmen in the arsenal 
of Antwerp have been organised and 
trained for these two years past, they 
amount to 5 or 0,000 men* regularly of- 
ficered and disposable for the defence of 
the place} the crew* of the ships 
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amount to upwards of 11,000 men, also communication of the army between Sabtk 
dnposahle for the same object ; between vliet, and Antwerp ? — The distance is so 
♦ and 6,000 Dutch infantry and five squa- short that the communication would have 
tt oavalr y> on tfieu* march from been sufficiently watched or preserved by 
North Holland ; troops moving in every patrols of cavalry, 
direction from France and Holland m What is the actual force which yon are of 
wa $8° ns ; ^ w *s reported that all the opinion could have b£en employed upon 
waggons in Brabant were put in requisi- the attack of Antwerp, such military pre. 
twwi J 50 15.000 of the French West- cautions being taken as were necessary 

phaliaen army ; and it was thought that under all the circumstances of their march 
within ten days the French would have an from Santvliet to Antwerp ?— I call tha 
army of 40,000 men;’* have you any whole force that would have marched from 
icason to doubt the general accuracy of Santvliet a force employed against AAt* 
that statement? — I have always been in werp; Isay 17,000 men. 
the habit of receiving suck intelligence You are of opinion that landing St 
with very great caution ; and I believe Santvliet with 23,000 men, taking all mi* 
when numbers are given there is otca- litary precautions according to the cir* 
sion f° r **• cumstauces of the country in the march 

You have no reason to doubt the accu- from Santvliet to Antwerp, there would 
racy of that intelligence beyond the ee- have been under the command of lord 
•aeral doubts you entertain of all inteTli- Chatham for the actual attack on Antwerp 
gence of a similar nature?— -No. a force of 17,000 men?— I think there 

What was the force with which you ex- would, there would have been detach- 
pected the army to march from Santvliet, ments from that to have kept up the com* 
after leaving a sufficient proportion of the munications, and sent with convoys ; but 
intire army that sailed from England for I take for granted also, that there was no 
the operations m Walcheren ?— We should enemy in the field at that time, 
have arrived in Santvliet with about 23,000 If in forming these calculations you had 
men. been aware of what would be the force of 

Is that after leaving a certain body of the enemy, of which intelligence wds re- 
men in South Beveland ? — No. ceived on the 9th, would it have altered 

Was it then intended to march from your opinion as to the propriety of march- 
Santvliet with 23,000 men, leaving no ing against Antwerp, with 17,000 men ?— 
force of ours in possession of South Beve- The force of the enemy, by intelligence 
land ? — A force certainly would have been on the 9th, in tfie field, is very small, the 
left in South Beveland, 2,000 men at least principal force is represented to be in 
would have been left there ; but I always Bergen-op-Zoom and Antwerp, and there- 
calculated upon 2 or 3,000 men being fore I think we should have run no risk 
taken from the force that was left in Wal- in moving towards Antwerp with 17.000 
cberen, because I think that force might men against the force represented to be in 
have been very well spared after their .the field on the 9th of August; when I 
batteries had been established, or in a speak of the field, I speak of the country 
state of advancement, and if the garrison between Breda and Antwerp, 
of Flushing had not been reinforced. Did you give credit to that part of the 

Then your expectation was to land at intelligence '•that stated, that on the 9th 
Santvliet with 23,000 men, for operations the force of the enemy was hourly in- 
upon the Continent ?-5 think we might creasing ?— I certainly had no doubt it 
have fairly calculated upon that. was increasing, but the intelligence doe* 

Would any part of that force of 23,000 n oi state in what proportion it was in- 
men have been required* to watch Bergen- creasing. 

op-Zoom ?~~ Certainly, we should have Are you aware of what was stated to be 
left 5 or 6,000 to have watched Bergen- the force of the enemy on the 1 1th of Ao- 
op-Zoottt and Lillo. gust?— I have a memorandum here, that 

Then itis your opinion that 17,000 men on 'the 1 1th of August sir W llliant Erakine 
won Id have been disposable "for operations reports that there were eight battalion^ 
upon Antwerp exclusively i— It is, about of Dutch at Bergen -op-Zoom, which were 
that number. changed for 4,000 French ; and which I 

In the 5 or 6,000 men spoken of for do not believe was true, because l belieVe 
Bergen-op-Zoom and Li Ho, is there hi- that the garrison of Bergen-op-Zootn was 
eluded the force necessary to keep op the always Dutch. 
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* bo you doubt the country, or the 
amount of the force ?— I believe there 
were 4r,000 men in Bergen-op-Zoom at 
that ffine, which was a very insufficient 
garrison for Bergen-op-Zoom. 

Have you seen the Report of the Secret 
Committee of this House I have. 

Was all the intelligence contained in 
that Repot t known to you at the time of 
its several dates r— It was not ; I never 
saw the intelligence stated in the Report 
of the Secret Committee till I read it 
inUhe Minutes of the proceedings ofthis 
House. 

When on the 26th of August, in the re- 
ference made to the lieutenant generals by 
direction of lord Chatham, you state the 
enemy's force at 35,OoQ men, 1 pgfcsume 
you were satisfied the force was to that 
amount; were the sources from which 
•you derived that knowledge that theie 
were 35,000 men at that time in the 
neighbourhood of Antwerp, of the same 
nature with the sources which had fur- 
nished the intelligence from day to day 
previous to the 20th of August ? — I con- 
fess that I had considerable doubts as to 
the amount of that force; my # opinion 
was, that the intelligence was exagge- 
rated, but I believe the sources from 
whence that intelligence waB derived were 
the same. 

What was the force which you in your 
own mind believed to exist at that time, 
when it was stated at 35,000 ?— I believe 
you may faiily deduct 5,000 men from it 
at least. 

Hoes the 35,000 stated in that reference 
include the seamen and artificers? — It 
does, it includes the whole that we sup- 
posed from intelligence might have been 
brought against us. 

Ho you recollect receiving a memo- 
randum, entitled. Confidential, from sir 
John Hope, dated Schoore, 2fe) of August, 
containing this passage : “ I do not ima- 
gine that Antwerp has ever been in a 
situation to expose it to be carfied by a 
coup-de-mnin ; nor is there, I think, reason 
to conclude from any information that has 
been received respecting the state*of the 
fortifications, that at any period We could 
have got possession of it without erecting 
works and bringing heavy ordnance before 
the place ?” — Ido recollect that there is* 
such an opinion. 

Ho you dissent from that opinion, and 
did you express to sir John Hope any dis- 
sent at the time ? — Sir John Hope enter* 
tamed rather a more l expectable opinion 


of the defences of 'Antwerp than I did; 
but 1 do not think my opinion has ever 
been certain, that Antwerp might be taken 
by a bombardment; I do not recollect 
having had any conversation with sir John 
Hope on the subject of his opinion. 

Do you differ with si* John Hope in 
thinking that at no time we could have 
got possession of it without eredting works 
and bringing heavy ordnance before the 
place ? — I think that if the rampart of the 
place had been assailable, we might have 
taken it without establishing batteries 
against it or without bombarding it ; sir 
John Hope, I believe, never was in tjie 
place ; I conceive, from the state in which 
I saw it in 1794, and understanding no- 
thing had been done to it since, that it 
might have been possible to have found it 
in that state. 

You have spoken of the ditch which 
surrounded the woi ks of Antwerp in one 
place being crossed by a stone bridge, and 
of the greater part being occupied by 
gardens; do not you think that btidge 
might have been very easily destroyed 
if the enemy, was desirous of deslioying 
it ?-— There is no doubt of it ; a budge is 
very easily destroyed. 

Is it your opinion that the ditch might 
have been very easily filled with watei • 
I have heard doubts expressed upon it, be- 
cause the upper part of the town of Ant- 
werp is higher than the lower, and it has 
been supposed by some people, better 
acquainted with it than wvself, that the 
operation of the tide itself w'ould not have 
filled the ditch so as to have made it a 
deep wtt ditch at the upper part of the 
town; there is a considerable declivity in 
the town of Antwerp ; it f ills \ ery much 
to the rivep. 

Have you any reason to conceive that 
that ditch, when constructed, was not de- 
signed to be a wet ditch ? — 1 have no 
doubt it was designed to be a wet ditch ; 
it is in all the old 1 ' plans descnlxd to be 
a wet ditch ; there are rivulets which lead 
into the ditch, as described upon the maps. 

Are you aware of any circumstances 
which have occurred since its construc- 
tion, which should prevent its being now 
filled with* water ?— Only from its being 
neglected that it will naturally become 
shallower; accumulations of eqrlh will 
form in it. 

Have you any knowledge of the depth 
of that ditch now?— None further than 
that ditches of that natuie of fortification 
are generally of the same depth that the 
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scarp is, generally, about 18 feet high 
from the bottom of the ditch. 

You have received no confidential pri- 
vate intelligence of the depth of water 
that might be introduced into that ditch at 
present, making allowance for the loss it 
might have sustained from rubbish, &c. 
falling into it ?— No, 1 have never receiv- 
ed any intelligence as to the depth of 
water*in the ditch. 

Then did you speak of Antwerp as be- 
ing assailable, without knowing the depth 
of the ditch that might be tilled with 
water ?— - Antwerp certainly could oply 
have been assailable, if a sufficient part of 
the scarp bad mouldered into the ditch, so 
as to have made the ditch practicable, 
with such other means as might have been 
added at the moment. 

Had you any knowledge of any and 
what parts of the ditch which were so 
rendered practicable by the falling in of 
the scarp?— I had no smh knowledge; 
but I thought it not improbable, that in a 
place of that nature, neglected for a num- 
ber of yeats, such places might have pre- 
sented themselves. 

Would not you think it imprudent to 
maicii so small a foice as J 7,000 men 
against a town, of the defences of which 
you slate yourself to have been so little 
informed, and surrounded* by a country 
capable of throwing in such reinforce- 
ments?— From the intelligence we re- 
ceived, 1 do not think it would have 
been imprudent, because that intelligence 
stated there was little or no force in the 
country. 

With the disposition which you had to 
distrust all intelligence of that sort, would 
you still not believe it highly probable, 
that with ten days notice a sufficient force 
might be collected in the neighbourhood 
of Antweip, more than* enough to cope 
with 17,000 men?— The intelligence I 
speak of is the intelligence communicated 
to my lord Chatham^ before I left ling* 
land; from what sources that intelligence 
was derived I cannot speak to, and it is 
not of the same nature as the intelligence 
I had a distrust of afterwards : with re- 
spect to the reinforcements that might 
have arrived at Antwerp by the lOih ol 
August, trusting in some degree to the in- 
telligence of an absence of force, I do 
think it would have been a very difficult 
thing for the enemy to have collected an 
army in the field, capable of coping with 
17,000 British troops. 

In what mode did you propose to attack 
vol. xv. — Appendix* 


Antwerp ?— By bombardment, if it 4jad 
not been found assailable. 

Supposing there to have been a garrison 
amounting to one half of what is^tated 
here, that is, 2,500 men, would it not havo 
been necessary to erect batteries undet 
some protection, or to wake approaches in 
order to cover the troops employed in the 
bombardment ? — A bombardment may 
take place at the distance even of 2,000 
ards; but 1 suppose the distance would 
ave been probably 1,200 for tbe estab- 
lishing of batteries and guns ; 1 think ^iat 
the very considerable suburb which there 
was on the side wc should have approach- 
ed, would have afforded such covei as that 
we might have been enabled at once to 
have established batteries at the distance 
of 6 or 700 yards from the place. 

In how short a time did you expect the 
effect of this bombardment to be produced ft 
— Jn two or three days at the utmost. 

Theu the successful effect of the bom- 
bardment upon the town might in your 
calculation have been accomplished by the 
13 th ? — I think it might, 
j What were the operations you pro- 
posed to carry on in order to destroy the 
fleet and the arsenals ? — I think we should 
have found it very difficult to have de- 
stroyed the fleet, if at all ; because our in- 
formation went to their having it in their 
power to send all their ships above tlm 
citadel; the means by which wo might 
have destroyed their arsenals and the 
ships on the stocks would have been by 
howitzer-shells carcasses from mortars, 
and rockets. 

Did that which is now the arsenal exist 
when vou were at Antwerp in toe year 
179 1 . ?“ — No, there was no such place. 

Are you well informed as to the posi- 
tion and extent of the present arsenals at 
Antwerp ?— I undei stand that they occupy 
the space (jfoni the citadel, to about half 
the length of the quays of Antwerp. 

Do you believe that they have been 
constructed with a view ot being protect- 
ed by the citadel?— I believe that their 
being constructed there was found the 
most convenient, the citadel no doubt pro- 
tects them ; if the infoimation I have re* 
Ceived is correct, the dock- yard ^ begin# 
where the esplanade was, which is close 
to the glacis of the citadel. 

Do you believe the arsenals to be effec- 
tually protected by the citadel ? — I should 
suppose so certainly, that is to say, that 
they are under the guns of the citadel, but 
that does not prove them the less attackable. 

(2 2 )* 
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Have the geodttecg to describe in what 
way the attack upon the arsenals was to 
be conducted. — I have already staled that 
the arsenals would he destroyed by the 
effect of howitzer-shells, carcasses, and 
rockets. 

Do you believe that mode of attack, 
would, under all the circumstances, proba- 
bly have been effectual ? — From the com- 
bustible nature of the objects to be de- 
stroyed, I have no doubt, that if we could 
have brought our shells and rockets to 
hav^ borne upon the arsenal, and the ships 
upon the stocks, they would have been 
destroyed. 

What length of time do you apprehend 
that operation would take ?— I think it 
would have been effected probably in the 
course of six and thirty hours. 

That would be about the 1 6th of Aug. 
assuming all the other calculations to be 
correct r — I should have hoped we might 
have made a considerable progress in the 
destruction of the arsenal, at the same time 
that we were bombarding the town. 

Supposing the fire to have commenced 
on the lOthj at what time do you think it 
probable the towu and arsenal of Antwerp 
would have been destroyed, putting the 
ships out of the case ? — I have said that 
2 thought the town might have been inti- 
midated into a surrender, after a vigorous 
bombardment, at the end of three days; 
and I think :hat if we had not effected the 
object of the destruction of the arsenal at 
that time, that after we were in possession 
pf that portion of the town that was to the 
north-east of it,, a few hours afterwards 
would have insured the destruction of the 
arsenal, by the opportunity we should have 
had of placing howitzers on the river’s 
face so as to have enfiladed the arsenal 
and dock-yard. 

Do you apprehend no interruption from 
the enemy upon the water, from erecting 
those works upon the sea-face ? — I do not 
•peak of erecting any works upon the sea- 
face, and I do believe that no ship would 
have remained within shot of the position 
we might occupy in the town/ after we 
were in possession of it. 

Do you know what the width of the 
Scheldt is at Antwerp ? — I do. 

Have the goodness to state it.— It is about 
gOO yards. ■ ■ 

Are there any batteries on the left bank 
•if the river opposite to Antwerp ? — There 
are none that bear upon the town of Ant- 
werp; there is the T&te de Flandre, the 
defences of which are all the oth$r way. 


Are you of opinion there would have 
been any difficulty in the enemy erecting 
temporary works, in order to prevent any 
operation of ours upon the sea- fane of Ant- 
werp think it is very likely that they 
would. 

Do you think our operations could have 
been carried on in the way you speak of 
on the sea- face of Antwerp, if sfleh works 
had been thrown up ? — I think they might, 
because means would have been devised 
for protecting the howitzers employed 
upon that service from the fee of any bat- 
teries that there might have been upon 
the opposite side. 

At what distances were those sea-faces 
on which it was proposed by you to place 
guns for the destruction of the arsenal, and 
were they within range of the citadel ?— 
They would undoubtedly have been within 
range of the shot of the guns of the 
citadel, in order to have effect upon the 
arsenal, which is close under the guns of 
the citadel. 

Is the Committee to understand that 
these operations from the sea-faces upon 
the arsenal of Antwerp would be exposed 
to fire from batteries that might have been 
erected on the other side of the Scheldt, 
and also from the citadel of Antwerp? — 
Care would of course have been taken to 
have protected* the howitzers and guns so 
employed as much as possible ; but all 
men conversant in military matters know 
that guns that are intended for destruction 
must always be exposed more or less to 
the enemy’s fire. 

Might not the enemy, from batteries on 
the other side of the river, have enfiladed 
our works of which you have been speak- 
ing? — They certainly might, but the 
range would have been a very long one. 

Upon all yo.ur suppositions, supposing 
the arsenal to have been destroyed, oil 
what day do you think the army would 
have been upon its march back to Sant- 
vliet? — 1 think we might have commenced 
our return to Santvliet about the 16th or 
17th of August. 

From the landing at Santvliet on the 3d 
to the 16th is thirteen days of active ope- 
rations ; what force do you think the 
enemy, from all the intelligence that you 
have received, could have collected to cut 
,,off our retreat ? — The enemy were not re- 
ported to be in considerable force before 
the ‘2‘2d of Aug. and therefore I do not 
think that as early as the 1 6th there would 
have been any danger of the retreat of tbf 
army being cut off. 
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What do you mean when you speak of 
ooQsiderable force ? — I speak of a reputed 
force of between 20 and .‘10,000 men, and 
that widely scattered too. 

Have you any doubts that when the 
object of our operations were distinctly 
ascertained, that force would have been 
concentrated in the most effectual way to 
interrupt our retreat to our ships ? — I think 
they tvould have found a very great diffi- 
culty in concentrating a force superior to 
ours. 

Is the Committee to understand you to 
be speaking of our force of 17,000 men ? 
—Yes. 

You have said, that you deemed it very 
unfortunate that the right wing of the 
army was not all carried into the Wielin 
Passage, that so it might have gone up the 
West Scheldt ; how long did any part of 
the force remain in the West Scheldt be- 
fore it was moved into the Roompot or the 
Duerloo passage ' There was no part of 
the force ever in the West Scheldt before 
it was moved into the Roompot ; the fact 
is, it sailed all directly to the Roompot, 
with the exception of lord Huntley's di- 
vision, which went to the Wifelen passage, 
which is at the entrance of the West 
Scheldt. 

How long did the force under lord 
Huntley remain in the Wielen passage ? — 
It arrived there the 28th of July , at night, 
and I believe it arrived in the Veer Gat 
the 5th or bth of August. 

Is it your opinion that the force that 
was at the entrance of the West Scheldt, 
under lord Huntley's command, might 
have taken possession of the batteries of 
Cadsand ? — I take it for granted, bom the 
report of my lord Huntley, that it could 
not. 

What were the causes that you consider 
as preventing it from taking possession of 
the batteries of Cadsand ?— 1 would beg 
leave to refer to lord Huntley’s report, 
who has faithfully staled the causes. 

Those causes are in your opinion per- 
fectly sufficient to justify the general of 
that force from not making the attempt ? 
—In my opinion, certainly. 

You have said that the garrison of Flush- 
ing was reinforced by 3,000 men from 
Cadsand. and that that reinforcement ena- 
bled the garrison to protract the siege five# 
days longer than it otherwise could ; sup- 
posing that force had not been transported 
from Cadsand to Flushing, would it not 
have been disposable to have marched to 
Antwerp?—! do not think that it would 
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have* been wholly disposable, they would 
always have been jealous of our attempting 
the possession of Cadsand, and conse- 
quently would have left there a certain de- 
gree of force to have prevented it. 

In your opinion, was the possession of 
Cadsand, or the possession of Flushing, 
necessary to enable the armament to pas® 
up the West Scheldt ? — I think either one 
or the other was indispensably necessary^ 
there is another passage which we made 
use of, which is the Slough passage, there- 
fore strictly speaking, it was not neces- 
sary ; but it was necessary to the success 
of our operation. 

It was indispensably necessary to the 
passing up in so short a space of time as 
to afford in your opinion a chance of suc- 
cess ?— Certainly either the one or the 
other; I speak of the whole armament, 
the transports and victuallers and so on, 
not the line- of- battle ships. 

What force do you suppose to have 
been on Cadsand at the time the arma- 
ment left England ? — The intelligence that 
we received, was, that the force there 
was very small. 

What force did you presume it might 
be in the power of the enemy to throw* 
into Cadsand in two or three days from 
the arrival of any force of ours upon the* 
coast of Cadsand ?— The enemy certainly 
did bring his force there in a very short 
time ; but I believe that happened from m 
fortuitous circumstance, which was, that 
the greater part of the reinforcement 
of Flushing was composed ot men that 
were actually on their march to the Da* 
nube, and that were arrested oil their pro- 
gress at the time. 

Had you made any calculation, or re* 
ccived any information upon which you 
relied, as to the amount of force which & 
might be probable the enemy might have 
there in 2 or 3 days after the arrival of 
any force of ours on the shores of Cad- 
sand ?— I had made no calculation, I had 
no means of making a calculation ; I only 
supposed generally that the enemy had it 
not in their power to reinforce Cadsand to 
any great extent, and that half the forco 
sent against it would have l>eeu equal to 
the possession of it. 

As you have spoken of the state Ant- 
werp was in, in the year 17 9*1, when yoft 
saw it, and the state in which it was re- 
presented to be at the time the armament 
was prepared for the attack ot it, what 
sources of information had you, as to th^ 
state of Antwerp at the time of the grepa* 
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ration of the armament, and for one year 
before it?— Ihad no other information 
respecting Antwerp than what was con- 
tained in the papers I iiad an opportunity 
of reading, and which were communicated 
to my lord Chatham. 

. Then the information given to you by 
the government, and by Jord Chatham, 
was the only information you received 
upon that subject? — The only informa- 
tion, together with my own recollection of 
the place. 

TJhat was a reoollection of what you 
saw in 1704 ?— Yes, it was. 

You have said, that if the army had 
been in a state of good health on the 2.5th 
of August, you think an attack might 
have been made upon Lillo and Liefken- 
shoeik, with a sanguine belief of success 
as to Lief'kenshoeik, and a probability as 
to Lillo ; had you any accurate informa- 
tion of the state of those forts on that day ? 
-•-Not upon that day ; we had only gene- 
ral information as to the state of them, and 
which is stated in the journal. 

You have said that at the time the Ex- 
pedition sailed, every regiment going 
upon service left its sick behind it; had it 
ever been proposed to take the sick of the 
regiments to Walcheren, for the recovery 
of their health ? — I never heard of such "a 
proposal, 1 confess. 

You have stated, that upon a computa- 
tion of complete success, in carrying the 
different divisions of the fleet from the 
Downs to Santvliet, the last division would 
have arrived on the 3d of August, and 
that 23,000 men would have been landed, 
applicable to ulterior operations ; you 
have also stated, that the possession of the 
batteries of Cadsand or of Flushing, one or 
the other, would have been indispensably 
necessary to the safe passage of the trans- 
ports up the West Scheldt ; what time 
would you have allowed, and what num- 
ber of men, to take possession of the bat- 
teries of 'Cadsand or Flushing, before pos- 
session of one or the other of which, as I 
understand from you, the transports could 
not have moved up the West Scheldt in 
safety ? — I conceive, that if circumstances 
bad been fortunate, I mean that it had 
been milder weather, and that there had 
been more means of landing troops then 
there were at Cadsand, the island would 
have been in our possession in a few hours, 
if we had landed. 

Is the Committee to understand that 
you include in the time of the divisions 
sailing from the Downs up to the 3d of 


August, the taking of the batteries of Cad- 
sand ? — 1 do. 

Do you also mean to say, that after 
having taken the batteries of Cadsand, no 
force was to have been left upon the 
island ?— After that we had destroyed that 
batteries upon Cadsand and all the small 
craft we could have found there, and that 
all the armament had passed through the 
Wielin Passage, Cadsand was no linger 
an object to us; but it was not intended 
to have abandoned it, the intention was to 
have embarked lord Huntley’s division of 
the army, and to have replaced it, by a 
detachment from Walcheren, if judged 
necessary ; but that would have been left 
to the discretion of the general command- 
ing in Walcheren. . 

All that operation of landing upon 
Cadsand, destroying the batteries, taking 
possession of the small craft, and the re- 
embarkation of lord Huntley’s division 
destined to that operation, is to be in- 
cluded*hetween the time of sailing from 
the Downs and the 3d of Aug., by which 
time you have thought it possible the 
whole of the armament might have arrived 
at Santvliet ? — I do conceive it was pos- 
sible. 

You have stated, that if Flushing had not 
been reinforced by troops from Cadsand, 
you suppose .that the operations against 
Flushing would not have been com- 
menced in tlie regular form in which 
they were; at the time the first opera- 
tions of siege were commenced against 
Flushing, was it know n that any reinforce- 
ments had been sent into Flushing? — I 
‘conceive it would not have been ap- 
proached with so much form, that is to 
say, I do not think that the first parallel 
would have been opened ; wnh respect to 
reinforcements from Cadsand info Flush- 
ing, wc bad information of them on the 
t 2d, which was the day after we appeared 
before the place. 

' Had the first parallel been commenced 
before that information was received ? — 
The first parallel, I believe, was not com- 
menced till the 5th or 6th. 

Do you know that the plan of the com- 
mander in chief, with regard to the ope- 
rations against Flushing, was changed in 
consequence of the reinforcements sent in 
.from Cadsand?— It certainly was, upon 
the first information of their having ob- 
tained a considerable supply of troops ; I 
think on the very night of the 1st of Aug. 
gen. Grosvenor's division of the army was 
landed upon Walcheren; but this was 




done more with a view of preventing the 
fatigue of the troops, than from an abso- 
lute necessity. 

Do you know that the plan of opera- 
tions and siege were changed by the com- 
mander in chief in consequence of rein- 
forcements being thrown into Cadsand ? — 
The fact of reinforcements having been 
thrown irfto Flushing was known before 
the plan for the attack of the place was 
decided upon. 

, Would the attack upon the place have 
been different, if the commander in chief 
had known that reinforcements were 
thrown in from Cadsand ? — I have reason 
to believe that they would. 

What would have been the difference ? 
— (Ground would have been opened nearer 
to the place, and batteries would at first 
have been established at the distance of 6 
or 800 yards. 

What force did the commander in chief 
expect to find in Flushing when he sailed 
from the Downs ? — We expected to have 
found about .3,500 men, and that force 
very ill composed, which it certainly 
was. 

Did you take into the calculation of the 
time between the sailing of the divisions 
from the Downs, and the 3d of August, 
the necessity of buoyig any part of the 
channel of the West Scheldt or the en- 
trances thereto ? — 1 really was not suffici- 
ently acquainted with that operation to 
know what time it might have occupied ; 

I heard sir Home Popham speak of it as 
ail operation that would not require either 
much time or difficulty. 

Are you aware that the arsenals at Ant- 
werp are only separated from the town by 
a. common wall, the same as surrounds our 
dock-yards, and with no sort of defence ? 
— It. has been so described to me. 

That being the case, and our army in 
possession ot the town, do you conceive 
that it would have been at all necessary 
to have employed eltHer howitzers or anj’ 
similar means for setting fire to, and de- 
stroying the arsenals and ships upon the 
stocks ?— I think that would have been 
necessary, I confess; because I suppose 
the arsenal to have been under the fire of 
the citadel, notwithstanding it had only a 
wall to divide it from the town. 

Supposing there were 8 or 10 sail ot 
the line, besides smaller vessels, upon the 
stocks a number of piles of timber and 
planks, rope walks and various buildings 
how do you conceive they could be under 
the protection of the guns of the citadel ? 


— *So far under their protection, that the 
guns of the citadel would bear upon those, 
points upon which guns might be brought 
for the destruction of those materials; 
and therefore I call the arsenal under the 
protection of the citadel. 

Supposing that part of that wall which 
has been described as separating the arse- 
nal from the town, had been thrown down 
so as to have admitted our troops era* 
ployed upon that particular servich to 
have set fire to the different arsenals, 
without employing artillery, do you yn- 
ceive it would have been possible for any 
guns from the citadel to have prevented 
such operation ?— The arsenal might cer- 
tainly have been set fire to, but still it is 
to be supposed the enemy would have 
taken reasonable precautions to prevent its 
being done by individuals rushing into it 
with firebrands to set it on fire. 

In the force of 35,000 men which you 
have stated to the Committee was sup- 
posed to be in Antwerp and its vicinity, 
about the C5th of August, do you include 
the garrison of Bergen-op-Zoom, of Ant- 
werp, and of the different fortresses Im- 
mediately in the neighbourhood of Ant- 
werp? — I do; it is all detailed in the 
statement before the Committee. 

Of that force, composed as it was of 
seamen, of Dutchmen, and Frenchmen, 
what efficient army, after leaving gar- 
risons in the different places, do you con- 
ceive it was practicable for the enemy to 
bring into the * field ?— • I have already 
stated, that I believe the enemy would 
have found it very difficult to have brought 
an army into the field, and certainly it 
never could have been considered a re- 
spectable force, composed as it was. 

Previously to the sailing of the late Ex- 
pedition, was it within your knowledge 
that the naval and military commanders 
in chief fully and unreservedly communi- 
cated to each other their respective ideas 
and plans as to the most advisable means 
to be pursued by both departments for 
the successful accomplishment of the im- 
portant objects of the Expedition?— I do 
believe they did. 

By whom was the arrangement made as 
to the numbers and equipment of the mili- 
tary part of the Expedition, with reference 
to the number of artillery, infantry, ca- 
valry, field train, battering train; draught 
and artillery horses, and ammunition stores 
of every description that accompanied the 
Expedition?— I conceive that must have 
been arranged between the secretary of 
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state for the war department, the first lord 
of the admiralty, the master-general of 
the ordnance, and the commander in chief. 

, Then the Committee is to understand 
it was not made by the commander in 
•chief of the Expedition alone?— No, I 
should think certainty not. 

Previously to the sailing of the Expedi- 
tion, was the occupation of the batteries 
on Cadsand considered by the naval and 
military commanders, as essential to the 
success of the Expedition? — It wa9; par- 
ticularly by the naval commander. 

You having stated that if the army had 
landed at Santvliet upon the 3d, they 
might have been enabled to open their 
batteries against Antwerp on the 9th or 
lOtb, what number of draught horses were 
there with the army ?-— >' There were about 
16 or 1700. 

In the event of masking Lillo and Ber- 
gen-op-Zoom, how many brigades of field- 
artillery do you consider necessary to 
have effected that purpose, and likewise 
to have accompanied the army ?— -I con- 
ceive that if two brigades of field artillery 
had been left with the covering army, if 
I may so call it, it would have been a due 
proportion, with the three other brigades; 
besides, a troop of horse artillery would 
have accompanied the army, the force 
destined to act against Antwerp. 

In all, you mean 36 peices of cannon? 
— Y es, I do. 

How many horses do you suppose are 
necessary for every brigade of artillery, 
of course accompanied by their ammuni- 
tion, wheel-carriages, &c. ? — I should sup- 
pose 100 horses to each brigade. 

Do you suppose that it was possible 
completely to invest the fort of Lillo, after 
the inundation ? — After the inundations 
bad been perfected, the investment of Lillo 
would have required but a small corps ; it 
would only have been necessary to have 
watched the approaches that would hare 
remained. 

What approaches are there to Lillo, 
except by the dykes? — I believe there 
are none after an inundation takes place. 

Was not one of those dykes in posses- 
sion of the enemy, and could we not ap- 

E roach only by the other? — We should 
ave approached by the dyke leading 
from Santvliet to Lillo. 

Then how could the place be invested, 
when the other was in possession of the 
enemy ?— W e could not prevent the gar- 
rison from retiring towards Antwerp, on 
the right bank of the river. 
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If yon could not prevent the garrison 
withdrawing you could not of course pre- 
vent it from being reinforced ?— -Certainly 
not. 

Therefore it could not strictly be invest- 
ed ?— No, certainly not. 

Could not the garrison of Lillo haive 
been reinforced from the left bank of the 
river ?— Certainly, so long as* Lief ken- 
shoeik was in their possession. 

Even after Liefkenshoeik was in our 
possession, could they not have thrown 
men upon the right bank of the river 
above it from the left ? — I think if we had 
been in possession of Liefkenshoeik, we 
should probably have succeeded in taking 
Lillo, for from my recollection of the 
situation of Liefkenshoeik, it commands 
Lillo ; and I do think, that the enemy 
would have found it difficult to have rein- 
forced it from the right hand, if we had 
been in possession of Liefkenshoeik. 

Dq you consider, then, that there was 
no force, of the enemy upon the left bank 
of the river ? — I believe there was ; but 
that force was higher up than Liefken- 
shoeik, it was at Berveren principally ; 
the country on the right, called the Dole 
Polder, was by report entirely inundated, 
and consequently there was no force there. 

What force do you think necessary to 
have taken Liefkenshoeik ? — I think that, 
with the assistance of the navy, which was 
very ample, Liefkenshoeik might possibly 
have been taken by 2,000 soldiers. 

Do you suppose that 2,000 men could 
have maintained their situation upon the 
left bank of the river, opposed to the 
whole force the enemy could have brought 
in that quarter ?— I conceive that the pos- 
session of Liefkenshoeik would, in all pro- 
bability, have opened the Scheldt to the 
fleet, which would have prevented the 
enemy from sending any considerable 
force against Liefkenshoeik, as their at- 
tention would entirely have been drawn 
to the*protection of their ships, and the 
defence of Antwerp. 

Previously to the capture of Liefken- 
shoeik, do you suppose 2,000 men could 
have maintained their ground upon the 
left bank of the river ?-— I think they could, 
and for this reason, that the inundation 
would have secured the right flank of any 
corps directing its operations against Lief- 
kenshoeik. 

Had not the enemy possession of the 
dyke upon the left bank leading from the 
South to Liefkenshdeik ?—They were in 
possession of Doel, where they had a tat- 
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tery, and from which we must necessarily 
have driven them* 

You have stated that the right flank of 
our army would have been exposed when 
that army was confined merely to the 
dyke upon the left bank of the river; 
what front would it have shewn to the 
enemy ? — I have stated, that the right 
flank of oflr corps, for I cannot call it an 
army,* marching upon the .dyke, would 
have been protected by the inundation ; 
the front it ‘would, have exposed to the 
enemy would have been very small, for it 
would have been only the breadth of that 
dyke. 

Then the attack of our army must have 
been confined to merely the road or dyke 
they had possession of, while the enemy 
had likewise possession on the other side 
of Liefkenshoeik ?— 1 should have trusted 
to the armed vessels for the protection of 
the left flank of the corps acting against 
Liefkenshoeik. 

Do you suppose the flotilla could have 
passed up the river previously, to he tak- 
ing of Liefkenshoeik? — I conceive that 
the flotilla could have moved in unison 
with the troops on shore, until they had 
got within distance for establishing bat- 
teries, when the operation might have 
been performed by regular approach by 
zigzag. « 

Did not you suppose, as a military man, 
that when the attack of our army was 
confined to a narrow dyke, the enemy 
might by digging ditches, and the most 
trilling field-works, stop the progress of 
our army completely : — I do not think 
that such obstructions would completely 
stop the progress of our army. 

With an obstinate resistance, do you 
think our army could have advanced half 
a mile a day ?-~-I do consider that it would 
have advanced considerably more than 
that distance. 

This is supposing that Liefkenshoeik 
was taken ?— No, I inefm for the attack of 
Liefkenshoeik, that we should have made 
a much more rapid progress than half a 
mile a day. 

How long do you think it would have 
taken to have got possession of Liefken- 
shoeik with the assistance of the navy ? — 
J should suppose within ten days, certainly. 

During that time might not the enemy 
have passed all the forces they could 
across the river above Liefkenshoeik ?— 
They certainly might, they had an op- 
portunity of passing any force they bad. 
Those forces of course might hare gone 


into Liflo ?— They must have beat our 
covering army before they could have en» 
tered Lillo. 

I had understood that the whole conn* 
try was inundated round Lillo, and that 
the only approach to Lillo was by the 
dykes, the one leading from Santvliet, the 
other from Antwerp ; if the country was 
inundated, where would our covering army 
have been placed? — I did not understand 
from the intelligence we received, that the 
inundation was quite so complete as is sup- 
posed in the question: our covering a^ny 
would necessarily have been placed to the 
eastward of it. 

With the facility the enemy had of in- 
creasing their force in Lillo, do you not. 
think it would have been necessary to 
place a very considerable force to mask 
that garrison ? — I do not think it would 
have required a considerable force, be- 
lieving, as I do, that the enemy had not 
the power to bring a considerable force 
against us. 

Is it not the constant practice, in the ex- 
pectation of siege to destroy all suburbs, 
supposing their neighbourhood to a fortress 
to be such as to afford the besieging army 
any facility of attack or any convenient 
shelter ? — Certainly. 

What time do you suppose it would re- 
quire to destroy the suburbs on the Breda 
side of Antwerp ? — I do not think they 
could have been effectually destroyed, it 
was a village ; it was a large place; there 
were houses entirely builtof stone, in the 
neighbourhood, that could not have been 
removed. 

Do you not know of any fortress, in the 
neighbourhood of which there had been 
stone suburbs, which have been destroyed 
in the event of an attack being expected ? 
— I do not know of any particular fortress 
so described ; undoubtedly all obstacles 
may be removed in the course of time ; but 
it would require great time, I conceive, to 
remove two or three hundred stone houses. 

Is it not invariably the practice in the 
expectation of siege, to batter down such 
houses, even supposing them to be builtof 
stone, from the supposition or apprehen- 
sion of their affording any cover what* 
ever to a besieging army ? — I conceive 
the ruins of that suburb would have afforded ' 
,us very ample cover for our operations. 

Is the Committee to understand the 
custom is invariably to do that which k 
stated in the question ? — The custom is in- 
variably to attempt to. do it. 

Do you know sufficient of the distance 
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of the arsenalfromeny point from which 
batteries could have been erected outside 
of the town, to enable you to state confi- 
dently that shot or shells from such bat- 
teries could have reached the arsenals and 
dock-yards ? — I conceive that shells might 
have done it. 

From what source do you derive the in- 
formation that enables you to give that 
opinion ?— Supposing that mortars had 
been planted at the distance of (500 yards 
from the walls of Antwerp, which I Con- 
"fceMfce they might have been, they might 
easily have thrown shells a distance of 
about 1,500 yards, which certainly would 
have reached the arsenal. 

From what source of information are 
you enabled to state that batteries erected 
at the distance of 000 yards from the 
town, would not hare been commanded 
by batteries from the citadel, or from 
the town of Antwerp itself ?— They could 
not have been commanded from the 
citadel, because the town intervenes, and 
care would have been taken to have 
placed those . batteries under sufficient 
cover to have protected them against 
the fire of the town in as great a degree 
as was practicable. % 

* What sufficient cover do yqu conceive 

S eoul d obtain for those batteries? — 

; usual cover given to a mortar battery, 
an epaulement in front of it. 

The object being to destroy the arsenal 
at Antwerp, and you having already staled 
certain distances. From what source of in- 
formation are you enabled to speak posi - 
tively to those distances and to state that 
ydu could erect your battery at any distance 
within reach of the 'arsenal ? — The sea 
front of Antwerp is about a mile and ;( 
half in length, of which space the arsenal, 
from the description I have had of it, oc- 
cupies about a mile ; consequently there 
would be a distance of about 1,500 yards 
from the arsenal to the place where f con- 
ceive that batteries might have been es- 
tablished. 

You have stated, that when you were 
at Antwerp in the year 1794, there Were 
no pallisades ?— There was none, to the 
best of my recollection. 

* . In what time could the enemy have 
placed pallisades ? — The extent of the 
■works of Antwerp is very nearly four 
miles, "I should thmk that length of pa l l i- 
sading might with a reasonable propor- 
tion of hands have been dbne in three 
youths, or perhaps not quite so much. 

- State what instance; in your knowledge 
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bf war, you know, where a garrison de- 
fending a fortress, has been intimidated 
by the populace.— I believe the last war 
affords us many instances where garrisons 
surrendered without making any opposi- 
tion, and particularly in that country. 

In consequence of being intimidated by 
the populace ? — That I cannot speak to. ' 

You have said, that on the 2£th of Au- 
gust, bad the health of the troops' per- 
mitted it an attempt would have been 
made ; do you believe that the force of 
the Enemy and his preparations at Ant- 
werp were such on the 25th of August as 
to have afforded a reasonable hope, had 
the health of the troops permitted, that 
17,000 British could have accomplished 
any successful operations against Antwerp 
at that moment ?— I believe I have only 
stated, that the attempt would have been 
made against Liefkenshoeik and Lillo ; 
I have said further, that if we had been so 
fortunate as to have possessed ourselves of 
those places, the fleet would have entered, 
and that might have led to important con- 
sequences. 

Do you know of any assurance given to 
lord Chatham, of a naval co- operation in 
the attack upon Flushing, immediately as 
the troops advanced towards that fortress? 
—I know of no particular assurance hav- 
ing been giveift, but that such a co-opera- 
tion is stated in the plans of attack, and 
had been predetermined upon. 

You have said, that lord Chatham sent 
an aid-de-camp to sir Richard Strachan 
immediately upon the troops approaching 
the fortress, begging that he would enter 
the Scheldt ; was that message intended 
to call upon sir Richard Strachan to make 
an attack upon the fortress, or to enter the 
Scheldt for any other purpose ?—As to 
the nature of the co-operation that might 
have been afforded by the admiral, that 
would have depended upon himself, but 
the degree of Co-operation that my lord 
'Chatham expected and asked for was, 
the aid of the bomb- vessels to bombard 
the town. 

Do you know the answer returned to 
lord Chatham ? — 1 do not know it ; I 
never heard it; 

You have stated, that under certain cir- 
cumstances the garrison of Antwerp might 
have been intimidated into a surrender; 
do you found that opinion principally 
upon the weakness of the garrison in point 
of number, or their want of discipline ?— 
. I found it upon both. 

Do you think a disembarkation would 
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have been practicable at Santvliet, while 
the enemy mnaincd in possession of Bathz 
and the bat*ei ics on South Beveland ?— By 
no means ; we should not have been able 
to have* got up the West Scheldt, if the 
enemy remained in possession of South 
Beveland. • 

[The witness w*»s directed to with 3 raw.*] 

Hear Admiral Sir Richard Keats, K. B. 

again called in ; Examined by the 

Committee. 

Supposing the fort of Liefkenshoeik to 
be reduced, are you of opinion that the 
boom which the enemy had placed across 
the Scheldt, could in that case have been 
removed or destroyed ?— I am of opi- 
nion it could. 

Supposing the boom to be removed or 
destroyed, the fort of Liefkenshoeik to be 
reduced, and the fort of Lillo to he mask a d 
by the army, are you of opinion ihe fire 
from that fort might have been silenced 
by the heavier ships so as to admit of the 
flotilla and light armed ships passing up 
the Scheldt ? — I have said iu a former 
part of my evidence, that 1 had considered 
the reduction gf both those forts necessary 
for the fleet to have co-operated with the 
army before Antwerp ; but I do consider, 
under the circumstances stated, that men 
of war might have anchorgd, and if they 
could not have silenced the fort, have af- 
forded a certain protection to vessels pass- 
ing; but I should conceive it could not 
have been effected without some loss. 

Supposing the main body of the army 
to have advanced upon Antwerp, masking 
Lillo, and with the exception of that 
work to be masters of the right bank of 
the Scheldt as high as Antwerp, are you 
of opinion that the frigates and light ships 
of war including gun-boats could have 
advanced to co-operate with the army 
against Antwerp, the force which had re- 
duced Liefkenshoeik advancing on the 
left bank to cover their flank, and to dis- 
arm any batteries on that side ? — I consi- 
der as I have stated, that a force under 
the circumstances I h$ve stated in answer 
to the previous question, might with some 
loss have passed Lillo, and have co-ope- 
rated with the army, provided we were in 
possession of both banks of the liver ; 
when in a former examination I stated as 
my opinion, that both Liefkenshoeik and 
Lillo should be in our possession, I con- 
nected with it the idea of both banks of 
the river being in possession of the enemy. 

After the fall of Liefkenshoeik, the Eng- 
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lish army being in possession of the right 
bank of the Scheldt, with the exception of 
Lillo, could the navy have passed the 
supplier and stores of the army up to Ant- 
werp, and landed them at such point as 
might be most convenient, then in the 
possession of the British aimy ?— I believe 
it would have been diO'cult, but not im- 
practicable, Lieflo-n^hoeik being in our 
possession, and .having Lillo the only im- 
pediment to encounter; hut I question 
whether the frequent communication re- 
quisite for supplying the army with^ the 
stores, provisions and ammunition, that 
might be necessary fifr carrying on a 
siege, could be effected, but with consi- 
derable delay and difficulty. 

Supposing Antwei p, as it is understood, 
to have been entirely open and undefend- 
ed towards the river, aLo Lillo and Lief- 
kerishoeik in our possession, would not that 
have been the best mode of advancing to 
get possession of Antwerp, without being 
under the necessity of sending the army 
by land, and the delay of a regular siege ? 

I I do not conceive it would have been 
practicable to have got possession of Ant- 
werp by the means proposed in the ques- 
tion, the enemy’s line-of-battle ships were 
off Antwerp, and the fortifications on the 
Tete de Flandre would have prevented 
our flotilla and the transports with the 
stores and provisions for the army ap- 
proaching Antwerp. 

Would it have been practicable, our 
army being in possession of the bank of 
the river immediately opposite Antwerp, 
by the erection of batteries to have forced 
the enemy’s fleet, if they had even been 
at the lower part of the town, and L> have ■ 
compelled them to have retired up the 
river ? — Yes, I presume it would. 

When did you join the squadron with 
lord Gardner off the Stone Bank ?— ' The 
27 th of July in the evening. 

When did you hear that the Venerable 
or any line-ot* battle ship was anchored in 
the Stone Deep ?— On the 29th ; on the 
28th I considered the Venerable, or a line- 
of-battle ship, to have been anchored to 
the southward of the Stone Deep. 

When did you weigh to join that ship? 
_On the morning of the 29th, seeing part 
of the Expedition in shore, I weighed with 
the Superb and Curagoa, and joined sir R. 
Strachan about noon that day in the Stone 

e $/hen you weighed with the Superb 
and Curagoa to join the Venerable, could 
lord Gardner have weighed to close with 
Cllt) 
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the Wei leu, ready to assist cfommodore 
Owen with his boats ?— I weighed without 
apy great difficulty, but I believe the 
wind freshened considerably afterwards, 
aud the difficulty eucveased m proportion. 

Did you five lord Gardner any ordeis 
when .you left the squadron to join sir R. 
Straclian ? — I enclosed to lord Gardner all 
the p^pifs he had delivered to me on my 
joining the squadron on the 27th, and di- 
rected his lordship to resume the com- 
mand of the squadron, and I believe di- 
rected lord Gardner in the same letter, 
to execute the orders of the commander 
in chief. 

Did you make any ether communica- 
tion on the subject of loid Gai doer’s mov- 
ing towards the Weilen, to assist commo- 
dore Owen with his boats? — Having put 
lord Gardner in possession of all the orders 
I had received from him, I did not consi- 
der it necessary to give any particular 
orders, but I accotnp.uved my letter with 
a note, not upon his Majesty ’s service, re- 
commending to his lordship to remove the 
squadron further in shore* 

That is, nearer to the Wcilen ?— Yes ; 
I did not say nearer to the WeiJen. 

Are you aware that lord Gardner re- 
ceived a letttr from sir R. St radian, dated 
the 29th of July, directing him to anchor 
tiff \VW CapelJe, keeping the Ducrloo 
open, and did that position prevent lord 
G.tidner getting nearer to commodore 
Owtn than 15 or 10 mile*?— Lord Gard- 
ner 1 believe certainly had not, at the time 
I left him on the morning of the 29th, i e- 
ceivcd any thing from sir R. Straclian of 
•that dale. 

Would lord Gardner’s taking that posi- 
tion, put it out of his power to assist com- 
modoie Owen with his boats,* being at so 
great a distance?— It must have depended 
solely, I conceive, on circumstances of 
weather. 

In the former part of your evidence, 
you allude to a survey that was furnished 
to you by the admiralty ; do you mean 
the survey that is commonly called the 
French survey of the Scheldt?— Ye% I do. 

As far as you had an opportunity of 
judging, express your opinion on the ac- 
curacy of that survey. — I believe it gene- 
rally to be very accurate, from my obser- 
vations; and 1 heard it commonly .spoken 
of as such by the naval officers employed 
iu the Scheldt. 0 

In a letter to sir R. Strachan, dated the 
12th .of August, you mentioned that you 
were then in command of. the navigation 


qf Baihz, but that your continuing so, do* 
pended upon the movements of the ene* 
my ; inform the Committee by what 
force of the enemy it was that you appro* 
In nded the command might be taken from 
you. — Tne naval force at that time near 
lkitliz wa* not sufficient 40 have secured 
the command of the navigation, had the 
enemy pushed down their frigates and 
numerous flotilla; they had it also in«their 
power to have movtd down ships of the 
line, had they been so deposed. 

Had sir Home Popham with the flotilla 
joined you at that time?— Yes; op the 
1 1 th sir Home Popham came up the West- 
ern Scheldt with the flotilla. 

Can you inform the Committee what 
number of flotilla the enemy possessed, 
which could have been brought against 
you at that time, and of what description ? 
— I believe 50 brigs or vessels of that 
size ; and 1 cannot say how many, but a 
very numerous flotilla of gun- boats and 
small vessels. 

Was it only from one channel that any 
movement of flotilla might have been ex- 
pected upon your force? — There were 
also 44 gun- boats at that tipie off Bergen- 
op-Zoom, but our flotilla was between 
that force and the enemy’s force in the 
Western Scheldt. 

Soon after jhis pe/iod, you sent sir 
Home Popham to sir R. Strachan to urge 
the commanders in chief to make all the 
dispatch they possibly could; bad you 
any particular reason for sending that 
pressing message?— Being in possession of 
the navigation to Lillo, and having at that 
time a sufficient naval force to have pro- 
tected any movements, I felt anxious that 
the commanders in chief should be satis- 
fied naval impediments, to any movement 
they might intend, were removed ; and 
conceiving it desirable to lose as little 
time as possible, I was induced to send sir 
Home Popham to sir R. Strachan. 

After the accident which obliged the 
Expedition to put into the Roompot, sue 
you prepared to say how many days that 
need necessarily have retarded the army 
arriving, with its ordnance ami cavalry 
stores, at Santvliet?— I cannot precisely 
state the number of day* delay it occa- 
sioned ; but I always considered it, espe- 
cially as no other plan was immediately 
'adopted, very injurious to the further pro- 
gress aqd success of the Expedition. 

AntX right in considering that the chief 
injury it occasioned, was the necessity of 
working through the Slough passage all 
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the transports, both with the cavalry and 
the heavy ordnance ? — I think, if the troops 
had landed immediately on South Beve- 
land, or proceeded up the East Scheldt, 
the delay would have been less felt. 

Was not the weather very much worse 
than at that seaaonof the year was to have 
been expected ? —Yes, I think it was. 
[The witness was directed to withdraw.] 

E. fa. C. R. Owen, Esq. of H. M. S. 
Clyde, again called in;— Examined 
by the Committee. 

Supposing the fort of Liefkenshocik 
to be reduced, are you of opinion that the 
boom which the enemy had placed 
across the Scheldt, could in that case have 
been removed or destroyed ?— I think it 
might. 

Supposing the boom to be removed 
or destroyed, the fort of Lief kenshoeik 
reduced, and the fort of Lilio to be 
masked by the army, are you of opinion, 
the fire from that, fort might have been 
silenced by the heavier ships so as to ad- 
mit of the flotilla and light-armed ships 
passing up the Scheldt ?— * Under favoura- 
ble circumstances, the flotilla and light- 
armed ships might have passed up. 

What are the favourable circumstances 
to which you allude ?— Fair wind ami 
tide. , 

Supposing the main body of the army 
to have advanced upon Antwerp, masking 
Lilio, and with the exception of that work 
to be masters of the right bank of the 
Scheldt as high as Antwerp, are you of 
opinion that*the frigates and light ships of 
war, including gun-boats, could have ad- 
vanced to co-operate with the army 
against Antwerp, the force which had re- 
duced Liefkenshoeik advancing on the 
left bank, to cover their flank, and to dis- 
arm any batteries on that side ?— should 
think they might : I beg it to be un- 
derstood, that 1 speak but from refer- 
ence to the charts, that 1 was never there 
myself. 

Did you find the copy of the Frenfch 
survey of the Scheldt, with which you 
were furnished by the admiralty, accurate 
as 'far as you had an opportunity of ob- 
serving ?— ■' Very accurate. 

In a former part of your examination, 
when you were asked concerning the 
number of men that lord Gardner Vsquad- 
ron would have enabled you to land, you 
stated^ that you did not know what num- 
ber of ships of the line lord Gardner’s 
squadron consisted of; if lord Gardner 
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had eight sail of the line, and had sent to 
you all the boats applicable to the landing 
of troops, what additional number might 

r ou thereby have been enabled to land?— 
reckon each line-of-battle ship to be 
capable of landing about 80 rten, which 
would have been between 6 and 700 for 
eight sail of the line ; but the answer 
which I then gave, was on the supposition 
that the launches would be employed with 
carronades to cover the landing. 

Was not the weather which you ex* 
perienced much worse than you haj^ any 
reason to have expected at that season of 
the year? — The weather was . unusually 
bad for that season. 

When you represented to sir R. Sir a chan 
that you were afraid the Nymphen was so 
short of complement that she could not 
man all her boats, and work her guns fet 
the same time, in case it was necessary to 
place her along side of a fort, did not 
sir Richard Strachan immediately give 
you as many of the volunteer sea fencibles 
as you thought sufficient to enable her to 
man all her boats for landing troops ?*•* 
He did. 

Inform the Committee, whether, if lord 
Gardner's squadron had joined you in the 
Wielin passage, you would not have beeu 
able to have landed such a force as 
might have got possession of Cadsand oh 
the morning of the 30th ? — I think we 
should. 

Was there any thing to prevent lord 
Gardner's joining you at that time ?— 
Lord Gardner was to leeward at that time. 

On the 28th was lord Gardner to lee- 
ward ? — He was to leeward during the 
whole time. 

So that he could not have joined you ? 
—On the 28th or 29th he could" not, 
on the 30th he took his station off the 
Duerloo. 

Inform the Committee whether, had 
more ships of war entered the Western 
Scheldt before the 1st or 2d of August, 
the enemy would not have found greater 
difficulty in throwing reinforcements 
intoFlushing ?— There would, pihvided he 
threw reinforcements at that time; but I 
do not understand that any reinforce^ 
ments crossed till the 6th and 7 th. 

If more ships of war had entered iite 
Western Scheldt before that time; would, 
it not have increased the difficulty of 
throwing reinforcements into* Flushing ? 
— It would have increased the difficulty ; 
but 1 doubt whether it would have pre- 
vented it entirely) for the gun-boots could 
not keep their stations for the weather. 
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jvWere imtther channels into the Western 
Scjhddt sufficiently buoyed at that time to 
enable ships of war to fitter ?— They 
were* — [The Witness was directed to 
withdraw.] 

The Sight Hon. Lord Viscount Castle- 
heagh, a Member of the House* at- 
tending in his place;— Again exa- 
mined by the Committee. 

Bid lord Chatham consult with your 
lordship in the beginning of the month of 
August, and in such correspondence did 
lord Chatham intimate any change of 
plan as to the future operations of the 
army after their arrival at Walcheren ? 
— *lird Chatham never did in his corres- 
pondence, either public or private, with 
me* intimate any change of plan with 
respect to his operations: I think, in a 
private letter of the 2d of August, lord 
Chatham expressed his expectations, that 
as soon as as Rnmmekins fell, the armament 
would be able to pass through the Slough 
passage into the Western Scheldt ; and he 
intimated to me his determination to pro- 
ceed in person to Bathz so soon as the 
transports could be passed through the 
Slough passage. 

tieut. Col. Offney called in ;— Examined 
by the Committee. 

What appointment did you hold during 
the occupation of the island of Walche- 
ren ? — I served as assistant quartermaster- 
general with the left wing of the army, 
From the 2d of July to the 1 4th of Septem- 
ber ; on which day I was appointed de- 
puty quartermaster-general to the forces 
which remained in Walcheren. 

In what places were the sick accommo- 
dated in the island of Walcheren ? — The 
flick were in general accommodated in 
large storehouses, in churches; and at 
Middlehurg in the old Dutch hospital, and 
in the French hospital, and in several large 
private houses, which were not occupied 
py the inhabitants. . * 

How were those places: selected *— 
Thfre liffere two officers of the depart- 
gWMit under me appointed to make requi- 
Vifeons to the magistrates ; we then looked 
at the placed ; a list of them was then 
sent to the inspector of hospitals,; the in - 
ipector of hospitals then sent an officer of 
that department, or, very often, went him- 
self to inspect those places ; and he chose 
them, if be thought fit, for the sick. ;■ 

* The y officers of the medical depart- 
ment were in all caset consulted on the 


propriety of selecting those places ? — In 
ail cases. : 

Did any of those places appear to you 
to be damp or ill aired ?— No, they did 
not. 

When were the troops that were first 
landed in Walcheren provided with 
blankets ?— They were provided with 
blankets about six days after theiflanding. 

Did it ever come to your knowledge 
that soldiers were in the hospitals without 
a blanket? — Never. 

What description of sick were placed 
in the storehouse in the arsenal? — No 
.sick ; the naval storehouse was a barrack ; 
when we first took possession of Flushing, 
the battalion of detachments under colonel 
Cochrane was quartered in it ; I have 
seen no sick in it; but the convalescents 
of the 36 th regiment had a room allotted 
to them in that storehouse. 

Had you occasion yourself to inspect 
the hospitals in Flushing ? — It is not ex- 
actly the duty of the person at the head 
of the quartermaster-generars department 
to inspect the hospitals ; we point out the 
places we think suitable, and propose 
them to the medical department; but I 
have often been in the hospitals, and very 
often in the one just mentioned. 

In those inspections did you observe 
men sleeping pn the boards with their 
great coats on ? — I have seen the men ge- 
nerally with their greatcoats on, but never 
saw a man without a blanket, and never 
saw them without straw. 

Had you a sufficient stock of blankets 
in store to supply the sick Hi the hospi- 
tals ?— Quite sufficient. 

Have you any means of ascertaining 
what quantities were issued ? — I have a 
memorandum in my pocket; there were 
altogether on the Expedition about 40,000 
blankets, and above ; the troops that re- 
mained in Walcheren, when a part of the 
army went to South Beveland, had blank- 
ets, which were not fesued by my order. 
Gen. Brownrigg, who was at Middlehurg 
afohead /quarters, gave the order, as the 
head of the department : and it was only 
vHien lord Chatham removed his head 
quarters to Goes, that I was at the head of 
the department for the island; at that 
time there were 5,805 blankets issued at 
<Ftasbmg by the order of major Muller, an 
assistant quartermaster under me. ^ a * 

Does it appear by any of the returns 
that aiMunber was issued sufficient to make 
up two for each individual irnthe hospi- 
tal?*^ 
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At what time ?*— From the 30th of Sept 
blankets were issued to make up two per 
min, and the last were on the Sd of Oct. 

Can you state to the Committee what 
number of sick were embarked between 
the 1 3th of Sept, and the 1 1 th of October ; 
—I can ; 2,v39*between the 14th of Sept, 
and the 1 1 th of October. 

[The witness was directed to withdraw.] 

• 

Lieut. Colonel Pilkington, called in, and 
examined by the Committee. 

You superintended the destruction of 
‘ the basin and naval works at Flushing ?— 
I did. 

Was the basin completely and effectual- 
ly destroyed ?— The entrance to the basin 
was completely and effectually destroyed ; 
the interior of the basin, the retaining wall 
of it on the south-side, was spared, from 
the representations of the inhabitants, that 
their destruction would take place if it 
were removed. 

Was the foundation of the gates in the 
channel, at the entrance of the basin de- 
stoyed ?— The walls of the flood-gates, 
which were of masonry about 128 feet 
long 36 feet thick of masonry, were blown 
up by means of mines; the mines were 
sunk down as near io the bottom as we 
considered to be advisable to guard against 
being blown by letting in^he water ; the 
sill of the flood-gates were nine feet below 
low-water ; we went down within two feet 
of the sills, we were therefore seven feet 
under low- water mark ; our lines of least 
resistance were from seven to nine feet 
from the surface of the walls, arid on each 
side we had four mines, so that there were 
altogether eight mines, and they succeeded 
in blowing the bottom completely out into 
the water, so that the upper mass of ma- 
sonry fell down upon it. 

Can you form any judgment as to the 
length of time it would require to repair 
the works which you destroyed? — Yes, I 
should think two years; it will require 
the next season to establish dams, perhaps 
stekm*engines to get rid of the Water so as 
to examine arid clear the foundations upon 
which to establish a superstructure ; and 
it would require another year to perform 
the works. 

Are you of opinion it will be impossible 
to repair those works without establishing^ 
^eam-engines ? — They may get rid of the 
water by other machinery, they make great 
use of the screw- pump in that country. 

Can you form any estimate of the ex- 
pence that would attend the repair of those 
works ?— No, I cannot. 


, Do yob think it would be more difficult, 
and a longer operation, to form a new on*r 
trance entirely, a new dock, than to re* 
pair that you have destroyed ?— I cannot 
answer that. 

You do not know whether that would 
take up more time or not No, I oo not, 
so much depends upon the situation that 
would be embraced for it. * 

Is not the groat labour of forming a 
dock the excavation and the removal of 
the earth? — No; I should conceive the 
retaining walls, and forming entrances to 
it, a much greater labour. 

I)o you think that by the application of 
an unlimited quantity of human labour, it 
might not be perfected in less than two., 
years? — The latter end of next year I 
think it may be used* 

By next Oct. twelvemonth the whole* 
might be reinstated? — Yes, 1 should think 
so. 

[The witness was directed to withdraw.] 

John Webb, Esq. Inspector of Hospitals, 
again called in, and examined by the 
Committee. 

Were either the church or the great 
storehouse at Flushing ever made use of as 
an hospital for the sick? — Not whilst I 
had charge of the department. 

What buildings in the town of Flushing 
were selected for the use of the sick to 
establish the hospitals?— 1 The hospitals 
were in private houses, and the largest 
and most commodious that could be pro- 
cured in Flushing. 

Upon the whole, did you consider them 
as proper houses for the reception of the 
sick ? — The houses were of a very good 
description, but some of them had been in- 
jured in consequence of the bombardment. 

Can you explain the circumstance of 
soldiers being seen lying in their great 
coats, supposed to be sick, on the floor in 
the great storehouse, and in the church ?— 
I know that those buildings were made 
use of as barracks ; but as I had not fre* 
quent opportunities of seeing them, I can- 
not answer from my own knowledge. 

Have you a return of bedding and 
blankets issued for the use of the hospitals 
at Flushing ?— I have. 

How many sets of bedding and blankets 
were issued ?— 1,597 sets of bedding, and 
600 blankets^ between the 25th of At»g. 
and the 24th of October. . ^ 

Have you compared the provision Of 
bedding and blankets with the average 
number of sick, so* as to form any estimate 
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whether they were adequate to the sup | 
ply?— The average number of sick and 
convalescents was about 1,650; the con- 
valescents made use of their blankets as 
soldiers. 

Who was the medical officer under 
your superintend auce, and in charge of 
the sick at Flushing ?— Mr. Lidderdale, 
surgeon to the forces. 

[The witness was directed to withdraw.,] 

William Lidderdale, Esq. called in, 
and examined by the Committee. 

V^ere you stationed at Flushing, in charge 
of the sick in the hospitals in that town ? 
—Yes, 

Where were the hospitals established ? 
—In the best buildings in the town. 

Was either the great storehouse or the 
church made use of as an hospital ? — 
Never, during the time I was at Flushing. 

Were the sick adequately supplied with 
bedding during the -time they were under 
your care ? — -There was a deficiency of 
bedding. 

At what period, and for how long ?— 
Till about the beginning of Oct. when the 
sick were removed ihto the transports. 

To what extent was that deficiency ?— 
I cannot say to what extent exactly, but 
it was not to that extent to deprive the 
severe cases from being Amply supplied. 

What accommodation was supplied for 
the cases which could not recei ve complete 
sets of bedding ?— ! They were accommo- 
dated in hospitals, and with blankets, a 
certain number of which were supplied 
from the quartermaster-general's stores. 

Do you recollect col. Cochrane making 
any complaint of a want of medicines, 
thatany of the troops were subject to?— 
Perfectly. 

Upon enquiry, what did that deficiency 
of medicines arise from ?— U was stated , 
upon my arrival one afternoon from Mid- 
dleburg, by gea. Pictoii, commanding the 
garrison, that* report had reached him 
that there was a deficiency in the corps of 
embodied detachments ; upon which it 
because my duty to investigate the charge, 
and I found that some , inconvenience had 
occurred, but it arose from tbeeurgean not 
anticipating the wants and making out his 
requisition when bis store was exhausted 
of a few articles of medicine only, hot I 
conceive that inconvenience must have 
been trifling; as the other corps in £he 
garrison fee Amply supplied, from which 
he might have had upon application. 

If theawgeoa than had made bis requit 


sitien before the actual deficiency occurred, 
could there have been difficulty in procur- 
ing the etecessary supplies ? — Certainly 
not. 

Who wee the surgeon?— Mr. Hackett. 

Were the houses where the sick were 
lodged, injured in their roofs?— Yes, by 
the bombardment. 

[The witness was directed to withdraw.] 

Captain sir Home Popham, a Member of 
the House, attending in Ins place; 
again examined by the Committee. 

Did you receive a letter from lord Chat* 
ham at any time, expressing his satisfac- 
tion with the ships having been brought 
into the Roompot?— Yes, I did. 

Have you that letter?— I have not it 
with me, but can produce it at any other 
time; 

Do you recollect writing a letter to lord 
Chatham about the 5th of Aug. off Ram* 
mekins, containing a Vrojtt, of which 
this is a copy ?— [It being shewn to sir 
Home Popbamj— I do remember having 
written a letter, of which I believe this 
to be a copy, and I do remember having 
written a short memorandum, of which I 
believe this also to be a copy : there was 
a report and a very strong repoit circu* 
lated, that the duke of Dontzir was at 
Antwerp with, 40,000 men ; in conse- 
quence of that, it occurred to me dial after 
Walcheren w as taken, we might probably 
have some chance of destroying the ships 
at HelvoetSluys, and I suggested that idea 
to si r R. Strachan and to lord Chatham, 
founded however upon the report of the 
duke of D<mtzic being at Antwerp ; and 1 
at the time suggested the idea of trying to 
block up the Scheldt about Saeftengen, 
the pilots whom I had consulted informing 
me that the channel at Saeftengen was so 
closed, there was hardly room for a vessel 
to pass through : I state this circumstance 
because 1 was afterwards directed by sir 
R. btrachan to matean examination of all 
the narrow channels in the river, to fur* 
nish him with materials for reporting to 
the admiralty whether it wus feasible or 
not to stop up the navigation of the 
Scheldt ; and as the result of my e&ami- 
nations are in that letter, 1 hope there will 
be no objection to that letter being pro- 
duced, and attached to thiq, otherwise it 
might seem that I gave an opinion in di- 
rect opposition to that of air R. Strachan ; 
but this first opinion was an opinion upon 
the reports I bad reoeived, but not upon 
the examination r tinder these circum- 
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stances, I can have no objection to this pri- 
vate paper being read, if my letter of the 
14th of Sept, is attached to it. — [The letter 
was delivered in, and read, with the me- 
morandum inclosed in it.— Sir H. Popham 
delivered in a letter from capt. Cock burn, 
to sir R Strachan, which was read.] 

Are you awave of any order given by 
sir R. Strachan to rear admiral Otway, 
dated the 27th of June, to take the lower 
guns out of the ships of the line, and per- 
pare the main holds for the reception 
of horses?— I belive there was such an 
order. 

Was that order revoked ?— I do not 
know. 

In point of fact, did the ships of the 
line sail without their lower-deck guns? 
—I believe the greater number of them 
did, I mean of the fleet from Portsmouth. 

Do you know whether the Centaur and 
Superb carried their lower-deck guns ?— I 
think they both carried their lower-deck 
guns. 

Do you know whether preparations 
were made on board the Royal Oak, for 
the reception of horses, and whether she 
took out any ?— I do not know. 

In the instructions given to sir Richard 
Strachan by the board of admiralty, 
dated the 17th of July, there are 
these words : " but as it ig of importance 
that the line of battle ships attached to 
your squadron now in the Downs should 
be kept in all respects fit for the mo9t ef- 
fective service, as they may be required 
for attacking batteries for covering the 
landing of the troops in Walcfoeren, and 
to attend the army in its progress up the 
river, for the purpose of keeping in check 
the enemy’s linc-of-bactle ships, or of at- 
tacking them if practicable ; you are not 
to embark more than 200 soldiers in any 
one of the said ships-of-the-dine how 
is that reconcilable with the number of 
troops actually embarked on board six 
sail-of-the-line in the®Downs, as appears 
by the letter of vice-admiral Campbell to 
Mr. Pole, dated the 17th of July?— I 
really do not know that I shall be able to 
give every information upon that pointy 
but I think that it is likely the restriction 
of 200 men to each line-of-battle ship might 
allude to the 8 sail-of-the-line under lord 
Gardner, as they were to be kept as eflec- 4 
tive as possible, fer they had all their 
lower deck guns in, and probably the 6 
sail-of-the-line alluded to, may have had 
all their lower deck guns out* 

The names of the ship* are, the Power- 


* — * 

fui?— *She had her lower deck guns out* 
The Superb ?-^She had her lower-deck 
guns in. 

The Venerable ?— She had her lower 
deck guns in, and did not receive troops. 

The York?— She had her lower deck 
guns out. 

The Agincourt ?— I think she had her. 
lower deck guns out. 

The Monmouth ?— I think she had her 
lower deck guns out. 

How is that to be reconciled with the 
scheme of embarkation to be found ip p. 
26 of the same number, whereby it is pro- 
posed to embark 15,000 on board 2! sail 
of-the-line and 6 frigates, being at the 
rate of upwards of 555 men on board 
each ship? — Probably that scheme of em- 
barkation may have been made by the ad- 
miralty, and they may have calculated 
that there were 21 sail-of-the-line without 
their lower deck guns, in which case there 
would have been no difficulty in their 
carrying 500 men for so short a passage: 

I only mention this, however, as a sup*, 
position. 

It appears that 59 sail-of-the-line and 
36 frigates were employed upon this Ex- 
pedition, what was the object of employ- 
ing so many men of war, particularly so 
many of the line ? — I should imagine the 
admiralty would be best able to answer that 
question. 

How many of the ships of the line were 
employed in active service? — I believe 
they were all employed in active service 
that we had with us, if I perfectly under- 
stand the question. 

Were they intended to silence batte- 
ries, or to meet the enemy’s ships?— I 
suppose they were intended fer every 
purposeof offensive warfare, either against 
batteries or against the enemy’s ships ; I 
particularly allude to those ship* with thek 
lower deck guns ill. 

You have stated, m your former evi- 
dence, that with every thing favourable, 
you think the fleet might have passed up 
as far as Santvliet in 48 hours ; do year 
include line of battle ships in that opi- 
nion ?— Yes, with every thing favourable. 

Was it ever intended to push the line of 
battle ships through the imrrow channel 
between Lillo and Liefkenshoeik to Ant- 
werp ?— I think the commander m chief 
has stated, that he bad four ships earned 
up |o Baths, fer the express purpose of 
forcing the boom of Lillo, if it ban beta 
necessary. 

How long wouldit take, whb*4a*y ad- 
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vantage, to sail the squadron up to Ant- 
werp r— I really am no: sufficiently mas- 
ter of the navigation, frym theboorti of 
tiillo up to Antwerp, to give a positive 
answer to that question ; .for I have not 
beeh. there since the year 1794. 

Supposing we had succeeded in de- 
stroying the ’enemy V ships and demo- 
lishing the naval arsenal at Antwerp, 
would it not have been difficult to have 
got our ships back again without a leading 
wind down the river ? — It certainly would 
hai^ been more difficult to have done so 
than with a fair wind. 

At' the time of the year this Expedition 
was undertaken, are not the winds apt to 
be very changeable and baffling?— If I 
am to answer from experience, I should 
say, the prevailing winds were from south 
west to south south west, which was the 
reason we could not get through the 
Slough. 

Is it your opinion, that had the ope- 
rations against Antwerp succeeded to the 
utmost, it would at best have been very 
uncertain when our ships could have got 
back again ? — The time would have de- 
pended a great deal upon the winds, but 
we should have been better acquainted 
with the channel in returning than we 
were in going up. 

If we had failed in our attack on Ant- 
werp, would not the difficulty have been 
vastly increased ?— -1 do not know that a 
failure, unless our ships were crippled, 
would have increased the difficulties of 
the navigation ; we certainly should not 
have gone back, in such good spirits. 

When it is said in your former evidence 
the enemy’s fleet would have run up some 
miles above Antwerp, I presume it is 
meant that they must have taken out 
1 their guns, and have been in other re- 
spects lightened ; supposing any part of 
our squadron to have proceeded to Ant- 
werp, in what mode would the enemy’s 
fleet have been attacked ?— I believe it is 
stated in the army journal, upon the in- 
telligence received through gen. Sontag, 
that the enemy’s fleet had taken out their 
guns below Bathz, and sent them up to 
Antwerp; it is impossible for me to say 
the exact mode in which the commander 
in chief would have attacked thfe enemy’s 
fleet : if any of our ships had gone up, I 
apprehend that would have depended 
very much upon the position of the ene- 
my’s fleet when he made his disposition 
for attack. 

Could any of our ships have gone up 


.with their lower deck guns, on board ? — I 
can only state that our «hips went several 
miles above Bathz with their lower d€ck 
guns on board ; and to a former question, 
I think I said, that as l had not been at 
Antwerp since 1794, I could not give an 
opinion about the navigation between the 
boom of Liilo and Antwerp. 

\ Was the navigation df the Scheldt ma- 
terially impeded by sinking vessels at its 
mouth ?— I never knew that any had been 
sunk there. 

Did not the instructions particularly 
point out any mode by which the Scheldt 
should be obtruded ?— J believe there is 
an instruction to sir Richard Strachan, to 
sink vessels in some part of the Scheldt ; 
but I should apprehend it was discretional 
with him to do it or not, as he should see 
upon examination whether the purpose 
was likely to be answered of blocking up 
the navigation of the Scheldt; and I think 
his report of the 1 4th of September, which 
will be before the Committee, will give 
every information upon that, subject. 

Considering the growing state of the 
enemy’s fleet in the Scheldt, do you not 
conceive that the possession of the station 
of Flushing was an important position to 
this country ? — I think it was an impor- 
tant military position. 

With a vieyr to prevent any naval at- 
tack of this country from the Scheldt, do 
you not conceive it to be of immense 
importance to- this country? — I. do think 
in that point of view the possession of it 
would be of great importance. 

Do you not think that the country 
having been once in possession of it, it is 
much to be regretted that there were not 
the means of retaining it ? — As I said be- 
fore, that I think it would be axi important 
position in case the enemy intended 
any descent upon the coast of England 
from the Scheldt; I of course must be of 
opinion that it would be desirable to hive 
kept it (provided the means of keeping it 
were not a greater disadvantage 'to the 
country, than the advantages which would 
be derived from the retention of it) upon 
the speculation of the enemy’s fitting out 
a larger armament in the Scheldt to in- 
vade this country. 

Is it not consistent with your know- 
ledge, that vessels are hove down, cop- 
pered, and have their false keels put on, in 
rivers where there is a strong stream or 
tide ? — I know that vessels are hove down 
•in the Ganges, where there is a very strong 
tide ; and I believe that they are also hove 
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down in the Tagus, where there is like- 
wise a very strong tide ; but it is so many 
years since I was in the Tagus, I cannot 
speak so positively as to that river, as I 
can about the Ganges. 

Do you conceive that the tide in the 
Ganges and the Tagus is stronger than 
the tide ip the Scheldt ?-— I am quite cer- 
tain that the tide in the Ganges is stronger ; 
and, to the best of mv recollection it is 
also stronger in the Tagus; but I have 
not been there since I was a midshipman, 
when I went in with a prize. 

Is it not then your opinion that the de- 
struction of the basin at Flushing, will not 
entirely prevent the enemy from per- 
forming those operations in the Scheldt? 
— I should certainly think nut. 

Does not the Roompot afford a situation 
for a squadron of line of battle- ships to 
watch the enemy's fleet in the Scheldt? — 
I believe the distance from the nearest 
point of Walcheren to the Banjaert sand, 
was measured by admiral Otway under 
orders from the admiral, and therefore 
more correct information might be given 
by reference to that order; though 1 think 
myself as near as I can judge that the 
Banjaert is not within shot from the island 
of Walcheren. 

From the nature of your answer the 
Committee is to conclude, it not, that it 
is your opinion it does afford the situation 
which is pointed out in the question? — If 
I am right in presuming that the Banjaert 
is without shot of the island of Walcheren 
it certainly is so ; but I am sure the Com- 
mittee will be aware that one cannot be 
so certain as to distances, by merely go- 
ing upon a place as by measurement. 

if this be allowed, is not the value of 
Flushing, as a military post, very much 
diminished ? — In proportion as the Room- 
pot is capable of containing a large fleet, 
without the reach of Walcheren, so in 
proportion it must $minish the value of 
that position as a military and naval post. 

Allowing this position to be such as 
may be taken, cannot a squadron sail from 
the Roompot with any wind which will 
enable the enemy to proceed out of the 
Scheldt ? — Certainly, with any wind which 
will enable them to proceed through the 


Duerloo, but probably not precisely tlie 
same as to jjo through the Wielin ; how- 
ever, the difference cannot be above a 
point or two, and it is not very material. 

What do you conceive to be the breadth 
of the channel which separates Cadsand 
from Flanders?— I leally do not know; 
but if I have said m any part of my evi- 
dence that it was three miles and an half; 
I must have misunderstood the question, 
and have supposed it to relate to the chan- 
nel between Flushing and Cadsand. 

Is the Committee to understand, that in 
your opinion, the Roompot will be a safe 
and convenient anchorage for a fleet of 
this country to watch the Scheldt from, 
supposing the surrounding landlo be in 
the complete possession of the enemy ?— 
That will depend a good deal upon the 
season of the year, and the foice necessa- 
ry to be kept there; 1 did not examine 
the naturt of the anchorage particularly*" 
while I was there ; and as I have c very rea- 
son to believe that it has been examined and 
explored by officers under express dnec- 
tions, 1 should rather refer to their opi- 
nions, which must be much more conect 
than mine, who merely led the fleet in 
there, and afterwaids was ordeied upon 
another service, and did not return again 
to the Roompot. 

You mean to say merely that this and 
your former answer are founded entirely 
upon the cursory view you took of, the 
Roompot at the time you led in the fleet ? 
— Certainly, it must have been from the 
view and the recollection I have from my 
being there formerly ; for I made no mi- 
nute examinations there, as I said befere. 

Could not an officer of experience 
hazard an opinion upon such a subject 
with the view which you had of the 
Roompot? — I am quite satisfied that an 
officer of much more experience than my- 
self would prefer to make a much more 
minute examination when he was desired 
to give an opinion about a position fur the 
fleet to remain in. — [The Chairman was 
directed to report progress, and ask leave 
to sit again.] 

£For the remainder of the Papers 
relative to the Expedition to the 
Scheldt, see the App. to Vel. xvi.] 
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